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A  BOOK  like  the  present,  certain  to  be  so  long  talked  of  after  (Nachrede), 
has  no  real  need  of  a  Preface  ( Vorrede).  Nevertheless,  as  my  friend 
Schliemann  insists  on  my  introducing  it  to  the  public,  I  put  aside  all 
the  scruples  which,  at  least  according  to  my  own  feeling,  assign  to  me 
only  an  accessory  position.  A  special  chance  allowed  me  to  be  one  of 
the  few  eye-witnesses  of  the  last  excavations  at  Hissarlik,  and  to  see 
the  "  Burnt "  City  emerge,  in  its  whole  extent,  from  the  rubbish-heaps  of 
former  ages.  At  the  same  time  I  saw  the  Trojan  land  itself,  from  week  to 
week,  waking  up  out  of  its  winter's  sleep,  and  unfolding  its  natural  glories 
in  pictures  ever  new,  ever  more  grand  and  impressive.  I  can  therefore 
bear  my  testimony,  not  only  to  the  labours  of  the  indefatigable  explorer, 
who  found  no  rest  until  his  work  lay  before  him  fully  done,  but  also  to  the 
truth  of  the  foundations,  on  which  was  framed  the  poetical  conception  that 
has  for  thousands  of  years  called  forth  the  enchanted  delight  of  the  edu- 
cated world.  And  I  recognize  the  duty  of  bearing  my  testimony  against 
the  host  of  doubters,  who,  with  good  or  ill  intentions,  have  never  tired  of 
carping  alike  at  the  trustworthiness  and  significance  of  his  discoveries. 

It  is  now  an  idle  question,  whether  Schliemann,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  researches,  proceeded  from  right  or  wrong  presuppositions.  Not  only 
has  the  result  decided  in  his  favour,  but  also  the  method  of  his  investiga- 
tion has  proved  to  be  excellent.  It  may  be,  that  his  hypotheses  were  too 
bold,  nay  arbitrary ;  that  the  enchanting  picture  of  Homer's  immortal 
poetry  proved  somewhat  of  a  snare  to  his  fancy;  but  this  fault  of 
imagination,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  nevertheless  involved  the  secret  of 
his  success.  Who  would  have  undertaken  such  great  works,  continued 
through  so  many  years, — have  spent  such  large  means  out  of  his  own 
fortune, — have  dug  through  layers  of  debris  heaped  one  on  the  other  in  a 
series  that  seemed  almost  endless,  down  to  the  deep-lying  virgin  soil, — 
except  a  man  who  was  penetrated  with  an  assured,  nay  an  enthusiastic 
conviction  ?  The  Burnt  City  would  still  have  lain  to  this  day  hidden  in 
the  earth,  had  not  imagination  guided  the  spade. 

But  severe  enquiry  has  of  itself  taken  the  place  of  imagination.  Tear 
by  year  the  facts  have  been  more  duly  estimated.  The  search  for  truth — 
for  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth — has  at  last  so  far  rele- 
gated the  intuitions  of  poetry  to  the  background,  that  I — a  naturalist 
habituated  to  the  most  dispassionate  objective  contemplation  (mit  der 
GewohnheU  der  kdltesten  Objecttvit(U)~-{elt   myself  forced  to  remind  my 
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friend,  that  the  poet  was  not  a  poet  only,  that  his  pictures  must  also  have 
had  an  objective  foundation,  and  that  nothing  ought  to  deter  us  from 
bringing  the  reality,  as  it  presented  itself  to  us,  into  relation  with  the  old 
legends  formed  upon  definite  recollections  of  the  locality  and  of  the  events 
of  the  olden  time.  I  rejoice  that  the  book,  as  it  now  lies  before  us,  fully 
satisfies  both  requirements  :  while  it  gives  a  true  and  faithful  description 
of  the  discoveries  and  of  the  conditions  of  the  land  and  the  place,  it 
everywhere  links  together  the  threads,  which  allow  our  imagination  to 
bring  the  personal  agents  into  definite  relations  with  actual  things. 

The  excavations  at  Hissarlik  would  have  had  an  imperishable  value, 
even  if  the  Uiad  had  never  been  sung.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  has  the 
earth  covered  up  so  inany  remains  of  ancient  settlements  lying  upon  one 
another,  with  such  rich  contents  within  them.  When  we  stand  at  the 
bottom  of  the  great  funnel,  which  has  opened  up  the  heart  of  the  hill- 
fortress,  and  the  eye  wanders  over  the  lofty  walls  of  the  excavations, 
beholding  here  the  ruins  of  dwellings,  there  the  utensils  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  at  another  spot  the  remnants  of  their  food,  every  doubt  as  to 
the  antiquity  of  this  site  soon  vanishes.  A  mere  dreamy  contemplation 
is  here  excluded.  The ,  objects  present  such  striking  peculiarities  as 
to  position  and  stratification,  that  the  comparison  of  their  properties, 
whether  among  themselves,  or  with  other  remote  discoveries,  is  of  neces- 
sity forced  upon  us.  One  cannot  be  otherwise  than  realistic  (objectiv), 
and  I  have  pleasure  in  testifying  that  Schliemann's  statements  satisfy 
every  demand  of  truthfulness  and  accuracy.  Whoever  has  himself  made 
an  excavation  knows  that  minor  errors  can  hardly  be  avoided,  and  that 
the  progress  of  an  investigation  almost  always  corrects  some  of  the  results 
of  earlier  stages  of  the  enquiry.  But  at  Hissarlik  the  correction  was 
simple  enough  to  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the  general  result,  and  what 
is  now  ofiered  to  the  world  may  be  placed,  in  respect  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  facts,  beside  the  best  researches  of  archseology.  Besides,  an  error 
in  verifying  the  position  of  any  object  could  in  each  case  relate  to  details 
only ;  the  great  mass  of  results  cannot  be  affected  thereby. 

The  simple  investigation  of  the  fortress-hill  of  Hissarlik  suffices  to 
prove  with  complete  exactness  the  succession  of  the  settlements,  of  which 
Schliemann  now  supposes  seven.  But  order  of  succession  is  not  yet 
chronology.  From  the  former  we  learn  what  is  older  and  what  later,  but 
not  how  old  each  separate  stratum  is.  This  question  involves  a  comparison 
with  other  like  places,  or  at  least  objects,  the  date  of  which  is  well 
established ;  in  other  words,  interpretation.  But,  with  interpretation, 
uncertainty  also  begins.  The  archaeologist  is  seldom  in  the  position 
of  being  able  to  support  his  interpretation  by  the  identity  of  all  the 
objects  found.  And  especially,  the  farther  the  comparisons  have  to  be 
fetched,  the  less  is  it  possible  to  calculate  that  discoveries  will  corre- 
spond in  their  totality.  Attention  is  therefore  directed  to  single  objects, 
just  as  the  palaeontologist  seeks  for  characteristic  shells  (LeUmuscheln), 
to  determine  the  age  of  a  geological  stratum.  But  experience  has  shown 
how  uncertain  are  the  Leitmuscheln  of  archaeology.  The  human  intellect 
invents  identical  things  at  different  places,  and  different  things  at  the 
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same  place.  Certain  artistical  or  technical  forms  are  developed  simnl* 
taneoQsly,  without  any  connection  or  relation  between  the  artists  or 
craftsmen,  I  recal  the  case  of  the  maeander  ornament,  which  apjpears 
in  Germany  quite  late,  probably  not  till  the  time  of  the  Boman  empe- 
rors, but  presents  itself  much  later  still  in  Peru  and  on  the  Amazon, 
where  it  appears  as  yet  inadmissible  to  regard  it  as  imported.  Local 
fashions  and  artistic  forms  are  so  far  from  being  uncommon,  that 
the  expert  sometimes  recognizes  the  source  of  the  discovery  from  a 
single  piece. 

In  the  ease  of  Hissarlik,  the  strata  which  can  be  defined  according  to 
their  whole  character  occur  very  near  the  surface.  Under  the  Greek 
City  (Novum  Ilium),  and  the  wall  which  is  probably  Macedonian,  the 
excavator  comes  upon  objects,  especially  upon  pottery  which,  accord- 
ing to  its  form,  material,  and  painting,  belongs  to  what  is  called  the 
Archaic  period  of  Greek  art.  Then  begins  the  Pre-historic  age,  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  term.  Dr.  Schliemann  has  endeavoured,  on  good 
grounds,  to  show  that  the  Sixth  City,  reckoning  upwards,  should  be 
ascribed,  in  accordance  with  tradition,  to  the  Lydians,  and  that  we  may 
recognize  in  its  artistic  forms  an  approximation  to  Etrurian  or  Umbrian 
pottery.  But  the  deeper  we  go,  the  fewer  correspondences  do  we  find. 
In  the  Burnt  City  we  occasionally  meet  with  one  or  another  object,  which 
reminds  us  of  Mycenae,  of  Cyprus,  of  Egypt,  of  Assyria ;  or  probably 
rather,  which  points  to  a  like  origin,  or  at  least  to  similar  models. 
Perhaps  we  shall  succeed  in  multiplying  these  connecting  links,  but  as 
yet  so  little  is  known  of  all  these  relations,  that  the  adaptation  of  a 
foreign  chronology  to  the  new  discoveries  seems  in  the  highest  degree 
dangerous. 

An  example  full  of  warning  as  to  this  sort  of  casuistical  archsBology 
is  furnished  by  the  latest  attack  upon  Dr.  Schliemann  by  a  scholar  at 
St.  Petersburg.  Because  Hissarlik  offers  certain  points  of  correspondence 
with  Mycenae,  and  the  latter  again  with  South  Bussia,  this  scholar  there- 
fore concludes  that  the  South  Bussian  chronology  must  also  be  the  measure 
for  Hissarlik,  and  that  both  Mycenae  and  Hissarlik  are  to  be  referred 
to  roving  hordes  of  Heruli  in  the  third  century  after  Christ.  Going 
right  to  the  opposite  extreme,  other  scholars  have  been  inclined  to  ascribe 
the  oldest  *^  cities  "  of  Hissarlik  to  the  Neolithic  Age,  because  remarkable 
weapons  and  utensils  of  polished  stone  are  found  in  them.  Both  these 
conceptions  are  equally  unjustified  and  inadmissible.  To  the  third  century 
after  Christ  belongs  the  surface  of  the  fortress-hill  of  Hissarlik,  which 
still  lies  above  the  Macedonian  wall ;  and  the  oldest  "  cities  " — although 
not  only  polished  stones  but  also  chipped  flakes  of  chalcedony  and  obsidian 
occur  in  them — nevertheless  fall  within  the  Age  of  Metals.  For  even  in 
the  First  City,  utensils  of  copper,  gold,  nay  even  silver,  were  dug  up. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  no  Stone  People,  properly  so-called,  dwelt 
upon  the  fortress-hill  of  Hissarlik,  so  far  as  it  has  been  as  yet  uncovered. 
A  progressive  development  of  such  a  people  to  a  higher  metallic  civili- 
zation can  no  more  be  spoken  of  here,  than  at  any  other  poiAt  of  Asia 
Minor  hitherto  known.    Implements  of  polished  stone  are  also  found  else- 
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where  in  Asia  Minor — as,  for  example,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ancient  Sardes — but  it  is  not  yet  proved  that  they  belong  to  the  "  Stone 
Age."  Probably  this  people  immigrated  at  a  period  of  their  development, 
at  which  they  had  already  entered  on  the  "  Metal  Age."  Were  we  to 
take  for  the  foundation  of  the  discussion  what  first  suggests  itself,  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  nephrite  and  jadeite,  we  might  suppose  that  the 
immigration  took  place  from  the  borders  of  China,  and  that,  when 
the  people  reached  the  Hellespont,  they  had  already  acquired  a  high 
degree  of  technical  dexterity  and  of  finished  manufacture. 

It  may  be  an  accident  that  even  in  the  oldest  city  two  stone  hammers 
have  been  found  with  holes  bored  through  them,  whereas  in  no  other  spot 
of  all  Asia  Minor,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  any  similar  object  occurred.  In 
any  case  the  art  of  stone-working  was  already  far  advanced,  and  the  story 
of  the  foundation  of  Ilium,  as  sketched  out  in  the  Iliady  exactly  coincides 
with  the  discoveries.  The  few  skulls  also,  which  were  saved  out  of  the 
lower  "  cities,"  have  this  in  common,  that  without  exception  they  present 
the  character  (habiitui)  of  a  more  civilized  people ;  all  savage  peculiarities^ 
in  the  stricter  sense,  are  entirely  wanting  in  them. 

It  is  strange  enough  that  this  race,  according  to  all  appearance,  had 
no  iron.  Although  there  occasionally  occur  native  red  iron-stones,  which 
have  evidently  been  used,  yet  every  object  which  was  originally  regarded 
as  an  iron  instrument  has  proved,  on  closer  investigation,  not  to  be  iron. 

No  less  strange  is  it  that  even  in  the  Burnt  City  no  proper  sword  has 
anywhere  been  found.  Weapons  of  copper  and  bronze  occur  frequently — 
lance-heads,  daggers,  arrow-heads,  knives,  if  we  may  designate  these  as 
weapons — but  no  swords.  Corresponding  to  this  deficiency  is  another  in 
the  case  of  ornaments,  which  to  us  Occidentals  is  still  more  striking, — 
I  mean  the  absence  of  the  fibula  (the  buckle  of  the  brooch).  Among  the 
copper  and  bronze  pins  are  many  which,  judging  from  their  size  and 
curvature,  may  be  regarded  as  pins  for  dress ;  but  no  single  fibula  in  our 
sense  has  occurred.  I  was  always  of  opinion,  that  the  abundance  of 
fibulsB  in  the  northern  discoveries  is  explained  by  the  greater  necessity 
for  fastening  the  garments  tighter  in  colder  climates.  The  Boman 
provincial  fibula,  which  in  the  northern  countries  is  all  but  the  most 
frequent  object  in  the  discoveries  of  the  Imperial  age,  falls  even  in  Italy 
quite  into  the  background.  But  the  fact  that,  among  a  race  so  rich 
in  metals  as  the  ancient  Trojans,  absolutely  no  fibula  has  occurred,  is 
certainly  a  sign  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  a  sure  mark  of  distinction 
from  the  majority  of  Western  discoveries  which  have  been  adduced  in 
comparison.  The  same  may  be  said,  in  passing,  of  the  absence  of  lamps 
in  the  ancient  "  cities." 

The  pottery  presents  many  more  points  of  correspondence  with  that 
of  the  West.  To  be  sure  I  could  not  cite  any  place  where  the  whole  oi 
the  pottery  found  agreed  with  that  of  any  one  of  the  older  cities  upon 
Hissarlik.  It  is  not  till  the  Sixth  City  that  we  find,  as  Dr.  Schliemann 
has  very  convincingly  proved,  manifold  relations  with  the  Etruscan 
vases;  and  I  might  still  further  remark,  that  not  a  few  of  the  forms 
which  occur  at  Hissarlik   in   clay  are   executed   in   Etruria  in  bronze. 
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In  this  connection  I  may  also  refer,  as  Leitmtiseheln,  to  the  Etruscan 
beaked  pitchers,  which  have  been  dug  up  in  the  heart  of  Germany  and 
Belgium.  In  most  of  the  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik  there  are  terra- 
cottas just  like  those  which  are  frequently  met  with  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  in  eastern  and  middle  Germany,  nay  even  in  the  pile- 
dwellings  of  Switzerland.  I  myself  possess,  through  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  Victor  Gross,  fragments  of  black  polished  clay  bowls  from  the  Lake  of 
Bienno,  the  inner  surfaces  of  which  are  covered  with  incised  geometrical 
patterns,  filled  with  white  earth,  such  as  I  brought  away  from  the  oldest 
city  of  Hissarlik.  Quite  lately  I  was  present  at  the  excavation  of  a  great 
conical  barrow,  conducted  by  Prof.  Elopfleisch  in  the  territory  of  Anhalt : 
the  greater  number  of  the  clay  vessels  discovered  there  had  broad  wing- 
shaped  excrescences  with  perpendicular  perforations,  and  very  large  and 
particularly  broad  handles,  which  were  put  on  quite  low  down  close 
to  the  bottom,  like  those  met  with  in  the  Burnt  City.  I  have  before 
alluded  to  the  similarity  of  the  little  animal  figures,  the  ornamented 
stamps,  and  other  terra-cottas  in  Hungary.  The  strange  perforated 
incense-vessels  (lanterns)  of  Hissarlik  find  numerous  analogies  in  the 
burial-grounds  of  Lusatia  and  Posen. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  affirm  that  these  are  proofs  of  a  direct  connection. 
That  question  can  only  be  reviewed  when  the  countries  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula  shall  have  been  more  thoroughly  investigated  archaeologically, 
a  thing  which  is  urgently  to  be  desired.  But  even  if  a  real  connection 
should  appear,  the  question  will  still  remain  open,  whether  the  current 
of  civilization  set  from  Asia  Minor  to  Eastern  Europe,  or  the  inverse 
way;  and,  since  the  former  is  presumptively  the  more  probable,  little 
would  be  gained  hence  for  the  chronology  of  Hissarlik. 

Much  might  be  brought  in  here,  as,  for  instance,  the  hooked  cross 
(Suastika),  the  Triquetrum,  the  circular  and  spiral  decoration,  the  wave- 
ornament  ;  but  I  pass  by  these,  as  being  widely-diffused  marks,  which, 
as  we  learn  from  experience,  furnish  little  support  for  the  determination 
of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  entirely  refrain  from  touching  on  a 
point,  on  which  I  do  not  completely  agree  with  Schliemann.  I  refer  to 
our  Face^  Vases,  such  as  occur  plentifully  in  Pomerellen  and  East  Pomerania, 
as  far  as  Posen  and  Silesia,  in  a  region  distinctly  defined.  I  cannot  deny 
that  there  is  a  great  resemblance  between  them  and  the  Trojan  "  Owl- 
Yases,"  though  I  also  admit  that  the  '^  Owl's  Face  "  does  not  occur  upon 
them.  But  as  to  this  matter  I  am  disposed  somewhat  to  modify  my 
friend's  expression.  So  far  as  I  see,  there  is  not  a  single  Trojan  Face- 
Yase,  which  can  be  said  to  have  a  true  Owl's  Head,  or  in  which  the  part 
of  the  vase  referred  to  can  be  regarded  as  completely  in  the  form  of  a  bird. 
As  a  matter  of  Natural  History,  the  type  of  the  form  modelled  on  this 
upper  part  is  human,  and  it  is  only  within  the  human  outlines  and  pro- 
portions that  the  nose  and  the  region  of  the  eyes  are  owl-formed.  The 
ear,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  put  on  like  that  of  a  man,  never  like  that 
of  an  owl.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  form  of  the  face  often  represents  the 
owl-type,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  make  against  the  connection  with 
the  yXavx&TTi^,  but  I  should  not  like  to  extend  the  likeness  to  a  larger 
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surface  than  around  the  eyes  and  the  upper  part  about  the  nose  :  the  ears, 
and  the  mouth  (where  it  occurs),  as  well  as  the  breasts,  are  exclusively 
human.  And  so — only  still  more  in  the  human  form — are  also  the  Face- 
Urns  of  Pomerellen.  I  do  not  therefore  give  up  the  hope  that  a  certain 
connection  may  yet  be  discovered ;  but,  if  so,  I  am  prepared  to  find  that 
our  Face-Urns  will  have  to  be  assigned  to  a  much  later  period  than  those 
of  Troy. 

My  conclusion  is  this :  that  the  discoveries  at  Hissarlik  will  not  be 
explained  by  those  made  in  the  North  or  the  West,  but,  inversely,  that 
we  must  test  our  collections  by  Oriental  models.  For  Hissarlik  also,  the 
probable  sources  of  connection  lie  East  and  South ;  but  their  determina-' 
tion  requires  new  and  far  more  thorough  studies  in  the  fields  of  the 
Oriental  world,  hitherto  so  scantily  reaped.  It  was  not  the  Iliad  itself 
that  first  brought  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Ethiopians  into  the  Trojan 
legendary  cycle ;  the  discoveries  at  Hissarlik  themselves,  in  placing  before 
our  eyes  ivory,  enamel,  figures  of  the  hippopotamus,  and  fine  works  in 
gold,  point  distinctly  to  Egypt  and  Assyria.  It  is  there  that  the  chrono- 
logical relations  of  Hissarlik  must  find  their  solution. 

Meanwhile,  however,  there  stands  the  great  hill  of  ruins,  forming  for 
realistic  contemplation  a  phenomenon  quite  as  unique  as  the  ''  Sacred  Ilios  " 
for  poetical  feeling.  It  has  not  its  like.  Never  once  in  any  other  heap  of 
ruins  is  a  standard  given  by  which  to  judge  it.  Therefore  it  will  not  fit 
into  the  Procrustean  bed  of  systematizers  {Schematiker).  Hinc  illae  irae. 
This  excavation  has  opened  for  the  studies  of  the  archaeologist  a  completely 
new  theatre — like  a  world  by  itself.     Here  begins  an  entirely  new  science. 

And  in  this  unique  hill  there  is  a  Stratum,  and  that  one  of  the 
deepest — according  to  Schliemann's  present  reckoning,  the  Third  from 
the  bottom, — which  especially  arrests  our  attention.  Here  was  a  great 
devouring  fire,  in  which  the  clay  walls  of  the  buildings  were  molten  and 
made  fluid  like  wax,  so  that  congealed  drops  of  glass  bear  witness  at  the 
present  day  to  the  mighty  conflagration.  Only  at  a  few  places  are  cinders 
left,  whose  structure  enables  us  still  to  discover  what  was  burnt, — whether 
wood  or  straw,  wheat  or  pease.  A  very  small  part  of  this  city  has 
upon  the  whole  escaped  the  fire ;  and  only  here  and  there  in  the  burnt 
parts  have  portions  of  the  houses  remained  uninjured  beneath  the  rubbish 
of  the  foundering  walls.  Almost  the  whole  is  burnt  to  ashes.  How  enor- 
mous must  have  been  the  fire  that  devoured  all  this  splendour  !  We  seem 
to  hear  the  crackling  of  the  wood,  the  crash  of  the  tumbling  buildings ! 
And,  in  spite  of  this,  what  riches  have  been  brought  to  light  out  of  the 
ashes !  Treasures  of  gold,  one  after  another,  presented  themselves  to  the 
astonished  eye.  In  that  remote  time,  when  man  was  so  little  advanced  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  of  his  own  power,  in  that  time  when, 
as  the  poet  tells  us,  the  king's  sons  were  shepherds,  the  possession  of 
such  treasures  of  the  precious  metals,  and  that  in  the  finest  and  most 
costly  workmanship,  must  have  become  famous  far  and  wide.  The 
splendour  of  this  chieftain  must  have  awakened  envy  and  covetousness ; 
and  the  ruin  of  his  high  fortress  can  signify  nothing  else  than  his  own 
downfall  and  the  destruction  of  his  race. 
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Was  this  chieftain  Priam?  Was  this  city  Sacred  Ilios?  No  one 
will  ever  fathom  the  question,  whether  these  were  the  names  which  men 
nsed  when  the  celebrated  king  still  looked  out  from  his  elevated  fortress 
over  the  Trojan  Plain  to  the  Hellespont.  Perhaps  these  names  are 
only  the  poet's  inventions.  Who  can  know  ?  Perhaps  the  legend  had 
handed  down  no  more  than  the  story  of  the  victorious  enterprise  of  war 
undertaken  from  the  West,  to  overthrow  the  kingdom  and  the  city.  But 
who  will  doubt  that  on  this  spot  a  terrible  conquest  was  really  won  in 
fight  against  a  garrison,  who  not  only  defended  themselves,  their  families, 
and  their  houses,  with  weapons  of  stone  and  bronze,  but  who  also  had  great 
wealth  in  gold  and  silver,  ornaments  and  furniture,  to  protect  ?  It  is  in 
itself  of  little  consequence  to  quarrel  about  the  names  of  these  men  or  of 
their  city.  And  yet  the  first  question  that  rises  to  every  one's  lips,  to-day 
as  in  the  time  of  Homer,  is  this : — Who  and  whence  among  mankind 
were  they  ?  Though  the  severe  enquirer  may  refuse  them  names,  though 
the  whole  race  may  glide  past  before  the  judgment-seat  of  science 
like  the  ghosts  of  Hades, — yet  for  us,  who  love  the  colours  of  daylight, 
the  dress  of  life,  the  glitter  of  personality,  for  us  Priak  and  Ilium 
will  remain  the  designations  upon  which  our  thoughts  fasten,  as  often 
as  they  concern  themselves  with  the  events  of  that  period.  It  was  here, 
where  Asia  and  Europe  for  the  first  time  encountered  in  a  war  of 
extermination  (in  volkerfressendem  Kampfe) ;  it  was  here  that  the  only 
decisive  victory  was  won  in  fight,  which  the  West  gained  over  the  East 
on  the  soil  of  Asia,  during  the  whole  time  down  to  Alexander  the  Great. 

And  now,  under  our  eyes,  this  site  has  been  again  disclosed.  When  those 
men  whom  we  call  the  Glassies  wrote,  the  burnt  abodes  lay  hidden  beneath 
the  ruins  of  succeeding  settlements.  To  the  question — "  Where  was 
lUum  ?  " — ^no  one  had  an  answer.  Even  the  legend  had  no  longer  a  locality. 
It  must  assuredly  have  been  otherwise  when  the  poem  had  its  origin. 
Whether  we  call  the  poet  Homer,  or  substitute  in  his  place  a  host  of 
nameless  bards, — when  the  poetic  tale  originated,  the  tradition  must  still 
have  been  preserved  upon  the  spot,  that  the  royal  fortress  had  stood 
exactly  on  this  mountain  spur.  It  is  in  vain  to  dispute  with  the  poet 
his  knowledge  of  the  place  by  his  own  eyesight.  Whoever  the  "  divine 
bard  "  was,  he  must  have  stood  upon  this  hill  of  Hissarlik — that  is,  the 
Castle-  or  Fortress-Hill — and  have  looked  out  thence  over  land  and  sea. 
In  no  other  6ase  could  he  possibly  have  combined  so  much  truth  to 
nature  in  his  poem.  I  have  described,  in  a  brief  essay,^  the  Trojan  country 
as  it  is,  and  compared  it  with  what  the  Jliad  says  of  it,  and  I  believe 
I  may  call  any  one  to  bear  witness,  whether  it  is  possible  that  a  poet 
living  at  a  distance  could  have  evolved  out  of  his  own  imagination  so 
faithful  a  picture  of  the  land  and  people  as  is  embodied  in  the  Hiad. 

To  this  is  to  be  added  another  consideration.  The  Uiad  is  not  merely 
an  Epic  which  sings  of  human  affairs :  in  the  conflict  of  men  the  great 
circle  of  the  Olympic  gods  takes  part,  acting  and  sufiering.  Hence  it 
happened  that  the  Iliad  became  the  special  religious  book,  the  Bible  of 


'  See  Appendix  I.,  Ih>y  and  Hissarlik, 
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the  Greeks  and  partly  of  the  Bomans.  This  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Therefore  I  have  especially  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  theatre 
for  the  action  of  the  gods  has  been  drawn  mnch  larger  than  for  the 
men.  The  range  of  these  poems  extends  far  beyond  the  Plain  of  Troy. 
Its  limit  is  there,  where  the  eye  finds  its  boundary,  on  the  lofty  summits 
of  Ida  and  the  peak  of  Samothrace,  where  the  clouds  have  birth  and  the 
storms  make  their  home.  Who  could  have  lighted  upon  such  a  story 
of  the  gods  with  this  fineness  of  localizing,  except  one  who  had  himself 
beheld  the  mighty  phenomena  of  nature  which  are  here  displayed? 
Who,  that  had  not  gazed  on  them  in  their  alternate  course  for  days 
and  weeks  together  ? 

The  question  of  the  Iliad  is  not  simply  the  old  question — Ubi  Bium 
fuit  ?  No,  it  embraces  the  whole.  We  must  not  sever  the  story  of  the  gods 
from  the  story  of  the  men.  The  poet  who  sang  of  Ilium  painted  also  the 
picture  of  the  whole  Trojan  country.  Ida  and  Samothrace,  Tenedos  and 
the  Hellespont,  Callicolone  and  the  Bampart  of  Herakles,  the  Scamander 
and  the  memorial  tumuli  of  the  heroes — all  this  appeared  before  the  view 
of  the  enraptured  hearer.  All  this  is  inseparable.  And  therefore  it  is  not 
left  to  our  choice,  where  we  should  place  Ilium.  Therefore  we  must  have 
a  place,  which  answers  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  poetry.  There- 
fore we  are  compelled  to  say : — Here^  upon  the  fortress-hill  of  Hissarlik, 
— here^  upon  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  the  Burnt  City  of  Gi)ld, — here 
was  Ilium, 

And  therefore  thrice  happy  the  man  to  whose,  lot  it  has  fallen  to  realize 
in  the  maturity  of  manhood  the  dreams  of  his  childhood,  and  to  unveil  the 
Burnt  City.  Whatever  may  be  the  acknowledgement  of  contemporaries, 
no  one  will  be  able  to  rob  him  of  the  consciousness,  that  he  has  solved 
the  great  problem  of  thousands  of  years.  A  barbarous  government,  which 
weighed  as  a  heavy  burthen  on  the  land,  has  upon  the  whole  kept  down 
the  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  country  and  the  habits  of  human  life 
in  the  Troad  at  the  same  level  as  when  it  imposed  its  yoke.  Thus, 
much  has  been  preserved  which  elsewhere  would  probably  have  been 
destroyed  by  daily  cultivation.  Schliemann  was  able  to  make  his  exca- 
vations, as  it  were,  in  a  virgin  soil.  He  had  the  courage  to  dig  deeper 
and  still  deeper,  to  remove  whole  mountains  of  rubbish  and  dibris  ;  and 
at  last  he  saw  before  him  the  treasure  sought  and  dreamt  of,  in  its  faU 
reality.  And  now  the  treasure-digger  has  become  a  scholar,  who,  with 
long  and  earnest  study,  has  compared  the  facts  of  his  experience,  as  well 
as  the  statements  of  historians  and  geographers,  with  the  legendary  tradi- 
tions of  poets  and  mythologers.  May  the  work  which  he  has  terminated 
become  to  many  thousands  a  source  of  enjoyment  and  instruction,  as  it 
will  be  to  himself  an  everlasting  glory  ! 

BUDOLF  VIBCHOW. 

Bkrlin,  September  iOth,  1880. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  AUTHOR,  AND  NARRATIVE  OP  HIS  WORK 

AT  TROY. 

§  L    Early  and  Gommeroial  Lifb:  1822  to  1866. 

If  I  begin  this  book  with  my  autobiography,  it  is  not  from  any  feeling  of 
Tanity,  but  from  a  desire  to  show  how  the  work  of  my  later  life  has  been 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  impressions  I  received  in  my  earliest 
childhood ;  and  that,  so  to  say,  the  pickaxe  and  spade  for  the  excavation 
of  Troy  and  the  royal  tombs  of  Mycenae  were  both  forged  and  sharpened 
in  the  little  German  village  in  which  I  passed  eight  years  of  my  earliest 
childhood.  I  also  find  it  necessary  to  relate  how  I  obtained  the  means 
which  enabled  me,  in  the  autumn  of  my  life,  to  realize  the  great  projects 
I  formed  when  I  was  a  poor  little  boy.  But  I  flatter  myself  that  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  employed  my  time,  as  well  as  the  use  I  have 
made  of  my  wealth,  will  meet  with  general  approbation,  and  that  my 
antobiography  may  aid  in  diffasing  among  the  intelligent  public  of  all 
countries  a  taste  for  those  high  and  noble  studies,  which  have  sustained 
my  courage  during  the  hard  trials  of  my  life,  and  which  will  sweeten  the 
days  yet  left  me  to  live. 

I  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  January,  1822,  in  the  little  town  of  Neu 
Buckow,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  where  my  father,^  Ernest  Schliemann, 
was  Protestant  clergyman,  and  whence,  in  1823,  he  was  elected  in  that 
capacity  to  the  parish  of  the  village  of  Ankershagen  between  Waren  and 
Penzlin,  in  the  same  duchy.  In  that  village  I  spent  the  eight  following 
years  of  my  life ;  and  my  natural  disposition  for  the  mysterious  and  the 
marvellous  was  stimulated  to  a  passion  by  the  wonders  of  the  locality  in 
which  I  lived.  Our  garden-house  was  said  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of 
my  father's  predecessor,  Pastor  von  Bussdorf ;  and  just  behind  our  garden 
was  a  pond  called  ''das  Silberschalchen,"  out  of  which  a  maiden  was 
believed  to  rise  each  midnight,  holding  a  silver  bowl.  There  was  also  in 
the  village  a  small  hill  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  probably  a  pre-historic 

>  Deceased  in  November  1870,  at  the  age  of  90  years. 
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burial-place  (or  so-called  Hunengrab)f  in  which,  as  the  legend  ran,  a 
robber  knight  in  times  of  old  had  buried  his  beloved  child  in  a  golden 
cradle.  Vast  treasures  were  also  said  to  be  buried  close  to  the  ruins  of  a 
round  tower  in  the  garden  of  the  proprietor  of  the  village.  My  faith  in 
the  existence  of  these  treasures  was  so  great  that,  whenever  I  heard  my 
father  complain  of  his  poverty,  I  always  expressed  my  astonishment  that 
he  did  not  dig  up  the  silver  bowl  or  the  golden  cradle,  and  so  become 
rich.  There  was  likewise  in  Ankershagen  a  medieval  castle,  with  secret 
passages  in  its  walls,  which  were  six  feet  thick,  and  an  underground  road, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  five  miles  long,  and  to  pass  beneath  the  deep 
lake  of  Speck;  it  was  said  to  be  haunted  by  fearful  spectres,  and  no 
villager  spoke  of  it  without  terror.'  There  was  a  legend,  that  the  castle^ 
had  once  been  inhabited  by  a  robber  knight  of  the  name  of  Henning  von 
Holstein,  popularly  called  "  Henning  Bradenkirl,"  who  was  dreaded  over 
the  whole  country,  for  he  plundered  and  sacked  wherever  he  could.  But, 
to  his  vexation,  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  gave  safe-conducts  to  many 
of  the  merchants  who  had  to  pass  by  his  castle.  Wishing  to  wreak 
vengeance  upon  the  duke,  Henning  begged  him  to  do  him  the  honour  of  a 
visit.  The  duke  accepted  the  invitation,  and  came  on  the  appointed  day 
with  a  large  retinue.  But  a  cowherd,  who  was  cognizant  of  Henning's 
design  to  murder  his  guest,  hid  himself  in  the  underwood  on  the  road- 
side, behind  a  hill  a  mile  distant  from  our  house,  and  lay  in  wait  for  the 
duke,  to  whom  he  disclosed  his  master's  murderous  intention,  and  the 
duke  accordingly  returned  instantly.  The  hill  was  said  to  have  derived 
its  present  name,  "  Wartensberg "  or  "  Watch-mount,"  from  the  event. 
Henning,  having  found  out  that  his  design  had  been  frustrated  by  the 
cowherd,  in  revenge  fried  the  man  alive  in  a  large  iron  pan,  and  gave 
him,  when  he  was  dying,  a  last  kick  with  his  left  foot.  Soon  after  this 
the  duke  came  with  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  laid  siege  to  the  castle,  and 
captured  it.  When  Henning  saw  that  there  was  no  escape  for  him,  he 
packed  all  his  treasures  in  a  box  and  buried  it  close  to  the  round  tower  in 
his  garden,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  standing,  and  he  then  committed 
suicide.  A  long  line  of  flat  stones  in  our  churchyard  was  said  to  mark 
the  malefactor's  grave,  from  which  for  centuries  his  left  leg  used  to  grow 
out,  covered  with  a  black  silk  stocking.^  Nay,  both  the  sexton  Prange 
and  the  sacristan  WoUert  swore  that,  when  boys,  they  had  themselves  cut 
off  the  leg  and  used  its  bone  to  knock  down  pears  from  the  trees,  but 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  leg  had  suddenly 
stopped  growing  out.     In  my  childish  simplicity  I  of  course  believed  all 


'  This  sepulchre  still  exists,  and  when  I 
lately  revisited  Ankershagen  I  strongly  recom- 
mended its  present  proprietor,  the  excellent 
Mr.  E.  Winckelmann,  and  his  accomplished 
lady,  whose  bountiful  hospitality  I  here  grate- 
fully acknowledge,  to  excavate  it,  on  the  ground 
that  they  would  in  all  probability  find  there,  not 
indeed  a  golden  cradle,  yet  yery  interesting  pre- 
historic antiquities. 

'  In  this  Tery  same  castle,  the  famous  German 
translator    of  Homer,  J.  H.  Voss,  passed  very 


unhappy  days  as  tutor.  See  Dr.  Fr.  Schlie, 
Sohiiemann  und  seine  Bestrebungeny  who  cites 
W.  Herbst,  Johann  Beinrich  Voss,  i.  p.  46. 

*  According  to  the  tradition,  one  of  these 
legs  had  been  buried  just  before  the  altar. 
Strange  to  say,  when  some  years  ago  the  church 
of  Ankenhagen  was  being  repaired,  a  single 
leg-bone  was  found  at  a  small  depth  before 
the  altar,  as  my  cousin  the  Rev.  Hans  Becker, 
the  present  clergyman  of  Ankershagen,  assures 


me. 
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this ;  nay,  I  often  begged  my  father  to  excavate  the  tomb  or  to  allow  me 
to  excavate  it,  in  order  to  see  why  the  foot  no  longer  grew  out. 

A  very  deep  impression  was  also  made  upon  my  mind  by  the  terra- 
cotta relief  of  a  man  on  the  back  wall  of  the  castle,  which  was  said  to  be 
the  portrait  of  Henning  Bradenkirl  himself.  As  no  paint  wonld  stick  to 
it,  popular  belief  averred  that  it  was  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  cow- 
herd, which  conld  not  be  effaced.  A  walled-up  fireplace  in  the  saloon  was 
indicated  as  the  place  where  the  cowherd  had  been  fried  on  the  iron  pan. 
Though  all  pains  were  said  to  have  been  taken  to  obliterate  the  joints  of 
that  terrible  chimney,  nevertheless  they  always  remained  visible ;  and  this 
too  was  regarded  as  a  sign  from  heaven,  that  the  diabolic  deed  should 
never  be  forgotten. 

I  also  believed  in  a  story  that  Mr.  von  Qundlach,  the  proprietor  of  the 
neighbouring  village,  Bumshagen,  had  excavated  a  mound  near  the  church, 
and  had  discovered  in  it  large  wooden  barrels  containing  Boman  beer. 

Though  my  father  was  neither  a  scholar  nor  an  archsdologist,  he  had 
a  passion  for  ancient  history.  He  often  told  me  with  warm  enthusiasm 
of  the  tragic  fate  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  seemed  to  consider 
him  the  luckiest  of  men  who  had  the  means  and  the  time  to  visit  the 
excavations  which  were  going  on  there.  He  also  related  to  me  with 
admiration  the  great  deeds  of  the  Homeric  heroes  and  the  events  of  the 
Trojan  war,  always  finding  in  me  a  warm  defender  of  the  Trojan  cause. 
Witii  great  grief  I  heard  from  him  that  Troy  had  been  so  completely 
destroyed,  that  it  had  disappeared  without  leaving  any  traces  of  its 
existence.  My  joy  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  when,  being  nearly  eight 
years  old,  I  received  from  him,  in  1829,  as  a  Christmas  gift,  Dr.  G-eorg 
Ludwig  Jerrer's  Universal  History ^^  with  an  engraving  representing  Troy 
in  flames,  with  its  huge  walls  and  the  Scaean  gate,  from  which  Aeneas  is. 
escaping,  carrying  his  father  Anchises  on  his  back  and  holding  his  son 
Ascanius  by  the  hand ;  and  I  cried  out,  *^  Father,  you  were  mistaken : 
Jerrer  must  have  seen  Troy,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  represented  it 
here."  "My  son,"  he  replied,  "that  is  merely  a  fanciful  picture."  But 
to  my  question,  whether  ancient  Troy  had  such  huge  walls  as  those 
depicted  in  the  book,  he  answered  in  the  affirmative.  "  Father,"  retorted 
I,  "  if  such  walls  once  existed,  they  cannot  possibly  have  b^en  completely 
destroyed:  vast  ruins  of  them  must  still  remain,  but  they  are  hidden 
away  beneath  the  dust  of  ages."  He  maintained  the  contrary,  whilst  I 
remained  firm  in  my  opinion,  and  at  last  we  both  agreed  that  I  should 
one  day  excavate  Troy. 

What  weighs  on  our  heart,  be  it  joy  or  sorrow,  always  finds  utterance 
from  our  lips,  especially  in  childhood ;  and  so  it  happened  that  I  talked 
of  nothing  else  to  my  playfellows,  but  of  Troy  and  of  the  mysterious 
and  wonderful  things  in  which  our  village  abounded.  I  was  continually 
laughed  at  by  every  one  except  two  young  girls,  Louise*  and  Minna ^ 

'  Nambere,  1828.  '  Minna  Meincke  married,  in  1846,  the  excel- 

•  Louise  Meincke  haa  been,  since  1838,  the       lent  farmer  Richers,  and  is  now  living  happily  at 

happy  wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  FrSlich,  and  is  now       Friedland,  in  Mecklenburg. 

living  at  Nen  Brandenburg,  in  Mecklenburg. 
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Meincke,  the  daughters  of  a  farmer  in  Zahren,  a  village  only  a  mile 
distant  from  Ankershagen ;  the  former  of  whom  was  my  senior  by  six 
years,  the  latter  of  my  own  age.  Not  only  did  they  not  langh  at  me, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  always  listened  to  me  with  profound  attention, 
especially  Minna,  who  showed  me  the  greatest  sympathy  and  entered  into 
all  my  vast  plans  for  the  future.  Thus  a  warm  attachment  sprang  up 
between  us,  and  in  our  childish  simplicity  we  exchanged  vows  of  eternal 
love.  In  the  winter  of  1829-30  we  took  lessons  in  dancing  together, 
alternately  at  my  little  bride's  house,  at  ours,  and  in  the  old  haunted 
castle,  then  occupied  by  the  farmer  Mr.  Heldt,  where,  with  the  same 
profound  interest,  we  contemplated  Henning's  bloody  bust,  the  ominous 
joints  of  the  awful  fireplace,  the  secret  passages  in  the  walls,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  underground  road.  Whenever  the  dancing-lesson  was  at 
our  house,  we  would  either  go  to  the  cemetery  before  our  door,  to  see 
whether  Henning's  foot  did  not  grow  out  again,  or  sit  down  in  admiration 
before  the  church-registers,  written  by  the  hand  of  Johann  Chr.  von 
Schroder  and  Gottfriederich  Heinrich  von  Schroder,  father  and  son,  who 
had  occupied  my  father's  place  from  1709  to  1799 ;  the  oldest  records 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  inscribed  in  those  registers  having  a 
particular  charm  for  us.  Or  we  would  visit  together  the  younger  Pastor 
von  Schroder's  daughter,^  then  eighty-four  years  of  age,  who  was  living 
close  to  us,  to  question  her  about  the  past  history  of  the  village,  or  to  look 
at  the  portraits  of  her  ancestors,*  of  which  that  of  her  mother,  Olgartha 
Christine  von  SchrSder,  deceased  in  1795,  was  our  special  delight,  partly 
because  we  thought  it  a  masterpiece  of  workmanship,  partly  because  it 
resembled  Minna. 

We  also  often  visited  the  village  tailor  WoUert,^"  who  was  one-eyed,  had 
only  one  foot,  and  was  for  this  reason  called  "  Peter  Hiippert,"  or  Hopping 
Peter.  He  was  illiterate,  but  had  such  a  prodigious  memory  that  he  could 
repeat  my  father's  sermon  word  by  word  after  having  heard  it  in  church. 
This  man,  who  might  possibly  have  become  one  of  the  greatest  scholars 
of  the  world,  had  he  had  a  university  education,  was  full  of  wit,  and 
excited  our  curiosity  to  the  utmost  by  his  inexhaustible  stock  of  anec- 
dotes, which  he  told  with  a  wonderful  oratorical  skill.  Thus,  to  give  but 
one  of  them :  he  told  us  how,  being  desirous  to  know  whither  the  storks 
migrated  for  the  winter,  he  had,  in  the  time  of  my  father's  predecessor. 
Pastor  von  Bussdorf,  caught  one  of  the  storks  which  used  to  build  their 
nests  on  our  barn,  and  had  fastened  round  its  foot  a  piece  of  parchment, 
on  which,  at  his  request,  the  sexton  Prange  had  written  that  he  himself, 
the  sexton,  and  WoUert  the  tailor,  at  the  village  of  Ankershagen  in  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  humbly  begged  the  proprietor  of  the  bam,  on  which 

'  Deceased  in  1844,  at  the  age  of  98.  possession  of  my  father's  snccessor,  Pastor  Cod- 

*  By  the  kind  efforts  of  Miss  Ida  FrMich,  the  radi,  who  had  bequeathed  them  to  the  church 

accomplished  daughter  of  Mrs.  Louise  FrOlich,  of  Ankershagen,  bnt  he  ceded  them  to  me  in 

all  these  portraits — Aye  in  number — ^have  lately  order    to    use   the    proceeds  for  presenting   to 

become  my  property,  and  I  have  assigned  to  them  that  church,  while  he  still  lived,  a  more  durable 

the  place  of  honour  in  my  library,  facing  the  object,  namely,  a  silver  calyx. 
Acropolis  of  Athens.     At  the  death  of  Miss  von  >*  Deceased  in  1856. 

Schroder,  these  portraits  had  passed  over  into  the 
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the  stork  had  its  nest  in  the  winter,  to  inform  them  of  the  name  of  his 
country.  When  the  stork  was  again  caught  by  him  in  the  spring, 
another  parchment  was  found  attached  to  its  foot,  with  the  following 
answer  in  bad  Qerman  verse : — 

**  Schwerin  Mecklenburg  ist  nns  niolit  bekannt, 
Das  Land  wo  sioh  der  Storoh  befand 
Nennt  sich  Sankt  Jobannes-Land." 

"We  do  not  know  Schwerin  Mecklenburg :  the  oonntrj  where  the  stork  was  is  called  Saint 
John's  Land." 

Of  course  we  believed  all  this,  and  would  have  given  years  of  our 
life  to  know  where  that  mysterious  Saint  John's  Land  was  to  be  found. 
If  this  and  similar  anecdotes  did  not  improve  our  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy, at  least  they  stimulated  our  desire,  to  learn  it,  and  increased 
our  passion  for  the  mysterious. 

From  our  dancing-lessons  neither  Minna  nor  I  derived  any  profit  at 
all,  whether  it  was  that  we  had  no  natural  talent  for  the  art,  or  that  our 
minds  were  too  much  absorbed  by  our  important  archaeological  investi- 
gations and  our  plans  for  the  future. 

It  was  agreed  between  us  that  as  soon  as  we  were  grown  up  we 
would  marry,  and  then  at  once  set  to  work  to  explore  all  the  mysteries 
of  Ankershagen ;  excavating  the  golden  cradle,  the  silver  basin,  the  vast 
treasures  hidden  by  Henning,  then  Henning's  sepulchre,  and  lastly  Troy ; 
nay,  we  could  imagine  nothing  pleasanter  than  to  spend  all  our  lives  in 
digging  for  the  relics  of  the  past. 

Thanks  to  God,  my  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  that  Troy  has 
never  forsaken  me  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  my  eventful  career ;  but  it 
was  not  destined  for  me  to  realize  till  in  the  autumn  of  my  life,  and  then 
without  Minna — nay,  far  from  her — our  sweet  dreams  of  fifty  years  ago. 

My  father  did  not  know  Greek,  but  he  knew  Latin,  and  availed  him- 
self of  every  spare  moment  to  teach  it  me.  When  I  was  hardly  nine 
years  old,  my  dear  mother  died:  this  was  an  irreparable  misfortune, 
perhaps  the  greatest  which  could  have  befallen  me  and  my  six  brothers 
and  sisters."  But  my  mother's  death  coincided  with  another  misfortune, 
which  resulted  in  all  our  acquaintances  suddenly  turning  their  backs 
upon  us  and  refusing  to  have  any  further  intercourse  with  us.  I  did  not 
care  much  about  the  others ;  but  to  see  the  family  of  Meincke  no  more, 
to  separate  altogether  from  Minna — never  to  behold  her  again — this  was 
a  thousand  times  more  painful  to  me  than  my  mother's  death,  which 
I  soon  forgot  under  my  overwhelming  grief  for  Minna's  loss.  In  later 
life  I  have  undergone  many  great  troubles  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world, 
but  none  of  them  ever  caused  me  a  thousandth  part  of  the  grief  I  felt  at 
the  tender  age  of  nine  years  for  my  separation  from  my  little  bride. 
Bathed  in  tears  and  alone,  I  used  to  stand  for  hours  each  day  before 
Olgartha  von  Schroder's  portrait,  remembering  in  my  misery  the  happy 

"  Mj  two  brothers  are  dead.    Of  ray  four  of    Professor    Wilhelm    Kohse    in    Dillenburg 

ibten  only  the  eldest,  £li8e,  is  unmarried.     The  (Hesse-Cassel) ;  and  the  fourth,  Louise,  is   the 

fecond,  Doris,  was  the  happy  wife  of  the  late  happy   wife  of  the   teacher  Martin  Pechel  in 

secretary  Hans  Petrowsky  in  Roebel  (Mecklen-  Dargun  (Mecklenburg), 
hurg) ;  the  third,  Wilhelmine,  is  the  happy  wife 
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days  I  had  passed  in  Minna's  Company.  The  future  appeared  dark  to 
me;  all  the  mysterious  wonders  of  Ankershagen,  and  even  Troy  itself, 
lost  their  interest  for  a  time.  Seeing  my  despondency,  my  father  sent 
me  for  two  years  to  his  brother,  the  Beverend  Friederich  Schliemann,^ 
who  was  the  pastor  of  the  village  of  Ealkhorst  in  Mecklenburg,  where  for 
one  year  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  having  the  candidate  Carl  Andres^  from 
Neu  Strelitz  as  a  teacher ;  and  the  progress  I  made  under  this  excellent 
philologist  was  so  great  that,  at  Christmas  1832, 1  was  able  to  present  my 
father  with  a  badly-written  Latin  essay  upon  the  principal  events  of  the 
Trojan  war  and  the  adventures  of  Ulysses  and  Agamemnon.  At  the  age 
of  eleven  I  went  to  the  Gymnasium  at  Neu  Strelitz,  where  I  was  placed 
in  the  third  class.  But  just  at  that  time  a  great  disaster  befel  our  family, 
and,  being  afraid  that  my  father  would  no  longer  have  the  means  of 
supporting  me  for  a  number  of  years,  I  left  the  gymnasium  after  being 
in  it  only  three  months,  and  entered  the  Beahchule  of  the  same  city, 
where  I  was  placed  in  the  second  class.  In  the  spring  of  1835  I  advanced 
to  the  first  class,  which  I  left  in  April  1836,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to 
become  apprentice  in  the  little  grocer's  shop  of  Ernest  Ludwig  Holtz,^  in 
the  small  town  of  Fiirstenberg  in  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

A  few  days  before  my  departure  from  Neu  Strelitz,  on  Good  Friday 
1836, 1  accidentally  met  Minna  Meincke,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  more 
than  five  years,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Laue.*  I  shall  never  forget  that 
interview,  the  last  I  ever  had  with  her.  She  had  grown  much,  and  was 
now  fourteen  years  old.  Being  dressed  in  plain  black,  the  simplicity  of 
her  attire  seemed  to  enhance  her  fascinating  beauty.  When  we  looked  at 
each  other,  we  both  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and  fell  speechless  into 
each  other's  arms.  Several  times  we  attempted  to  speak,  but  our  emotion 
was  too  great ;  neither  of  us  could  articulate  a  word.  But  soon  Minna's 
parents  entered  the  room,  and  we  had  to  separate.  It  took  me  a  long 
time  to  recover  from  my  emotion.  I  was  now  sure  that  Minna  still  loved 
me,  and  this  thought  stimulated  my  ambition.  Nay,  from  that  moment 
I  felt  within  me  a  boundless  energy,  and  was  sure  that  with  unremit- 
ting zeal  I  could  raise  myself  in  the  world  and  show  that  I  was  worthy 
of  her.  I  only  implored  God  to  grant  that  she  might  not  marry  before 
I  had  attained  an  independent  position. 

I  was  employed  in  the  little  grocer's  shop  at  Fiirstenberg  for  five 
years  and  a  half;  for  the  first  year  by  Mr.  Holtz,  and  afterwards  by 
his  successor,  the  excellent  Mr,  Theodor  Hiickstaedt.*  My  occupation 
consisted  in  retailing  herrings,  butter,  potato-whiskey,  milk,  salt,  coffee, 
sugar,  oil,  and  candles ;  in  grinding  potatoes  for  the  still,  sweeping  the 
shop,  and  the  like  employments.  Our  transactions  were  on  such  a  small 
scale,  that  our  aggregate  sales  hardly  amounted  to  3000  thalers,  or  £450 
annually;  nay,  we  thought  we  had  extraordinary  luck  when  we  sold  two 

*  Deoeaaed  in  1861.  now  eighty-four  years  old,  is  still  living  at  Neu 
'  Candidate  Carl  Andres  is  now  librarian  of      Strelitz,  where  the  author  lately  saw  her. 

the  Grand-ducal  library  and  keeper  of  the  Mn-  •  Th.  Huckstaedt  died  in  1872,  but  the  little 

seum  of  Antiquities  in  Neu  Strelitz.  grocer's  business  is  continued  by  his  excellent 

*  Deceased  in  1836.  widow  and  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  Meyer. 

*  Mr.   Laud   died   in    I860,  but   Mrs.   Laud, 
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pounds'  worth  of  groceries  in  a  day.  There  I  of  coarse  came  in  contact 
only  with  the  lowest  classes  of  society.  I  was  engaged  from  five  in  the 
morning  till  eleyen  at  night,  and  had  not  a  moment's  leisure  for 
study.  MoreoTcr  I  rapidly  forgot  the  little  that  I  had  learnt  in  child- 
hood ;  but  I  did  not  lose  the  love  of  learning ;  indeed  I  never  lost  it, 
and,  as  long  as  I  live,  I  shall  never  forget  the  evening  when  a  drunken 
miller  came  into  the  shop.  His  name  was  Hermann  Niederhoffer.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  in  Boebel  (Mecklenburg),  and  had 
almost  completed  his  studies  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Neu  Buppin,  when  he 
was  expelled  on  account  of  his  bad  conduct.  Not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  him,  his  father  apprenticed  him  to  the  farmer  Langermann  in  the 
village  of  Dambeck ;  and,  as  even  there  his  conduct  was  not  exemplary,  he 
again  apprenticed  him  for  two  years  to  the  miller  Dettmann  at  Gustrow. 
Dissatisfied  with  his  lot,  the  young  man  gave  himself  up  to  drink,  which, 
however,  had  not  made  him  forget  his  Homer ;  for  on  the  evening  that 
he  entered  the  shop  he  recited  to  us  about  a  hundred  lines  of  the  poet, 
observing  the  riiythmic  cadence  of  the  verses.*  Although  I  did  not 
understand  a  syllable,  the  melodious  sound  of  the  words  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  me,  and  I  wept  bitter  tears  over  my  unhappy  fate. 
Three  times  over  did  I  get  him  to  repeat  to  me  those  divine  verses, 
rewarding  his  trouble  with  three  glasses  of  whiskey,  which  I  bought  with 
the  few  pence  that  made  up  my  whole  fortune.  From  that  moment 
I  never  ceased  to  pray  God  that  by  His  grace  I  might  yet  have  the 
happiness  of  learning  Greek. 

There  seemed,  however,  no  hope  of  my  escaping  from  the  hapless  and 
humble  position  in  which  I  found  myself.  And  yet  I  was  relieved  from 
it,  as  if  by  a  miracle.  In  lifting  a  cask  too  heavy  for  me,  I  hurt  my 
chest ;  I  spat  blood  and  was  no  longer  able  to  work.  In  despair  I  went 
to  Hamburg,  where  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  situation  with  an  annual 
salary  of  180  marks,  or  £9  sterling :  first  in  the  grocer's  shop  of 
Lindemann  junior,  on  the  Fishmarket  in  Altona ;  and  afterwards  in  that 
of  E.  L.  Deycke  junior,  at  the  corner  of  the  Miihren  and  Matten- 
Twiete  in  Hamburg.  But  as  I  could  not  do  the  heavy  work,  owing  to 
my  weakness  in  the  chest,  I  was  found  useless  by  my  employers,  and 
was  turned  away  from  each  place,  after  having  occupied  it  for  only  eight 
days.  Seeing  the  impossibility  of  filling  a  situation  as  grocer's  shop- 
man, and  prompted  by  want  to  engage  in  any  work,  however  humble, 


*  This  Hermann  Niederbttffer  is  now  66  years 
old,  and  is  living  in  easy  circumstances  at  Roebel, 
where  the  author  lately  saw  him,  and  instantly 
recognized  him  by  the  pathos  with  which  he  de- 
claimed Homer,  as  well  as  by  other  circumstances. 
Haring  been  bom  in  1813,  he  was  twenty-four 
years  of  age  when,  in  1837,  he  entered  the  little 
shop  of  Ernest  Ludwig  Holtz,  at  Fiirstenberg, 
where  the  author  was  apprenticed.  He  remained 
for  seven  years  afterwards,  making  in  all  ten 
years,  a  journeyman  miller,  working  successively 
at  a  great  many  different  places  in  Germany. 
Having  in  1844  returned  to  his  family  at  Roebel, 
through  the  influence  of  his  relations  he  obtained 


employment  as  communal  clerk  at  Wredenhagen, 
and  remained  for  four  years  in  that  capacity,  until 
in  1848  the  magistrate  of  Roebel  gave  him  the 
office  of  collector  on  a  turnpike  road.  In  this 
employment  he  at  once  married  an  excellent 
wife,  who  induced  him  to  give  up  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  so  that  he  retained  the  same 
place  for  thirty-one  years,  only  leaving  it  in 
the  spring  of  1879,  when  he  retired  to  Roebel. 
Wonderful  to  say,  in  spite  of  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  eventful  life,  he  has  forgotten  neither  his 
Homer  nor  his  Virgil,  and  still  declaims  them 
with  the  same  warm  enthusiasm  as  he  did  forty- 
three  yean  ago  in  the  shop  at  Fiirstenberg. 
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merely  to  earn  my  food,  I  endeaYonred  to  obtain  employment  on  board 
a  ship,  and  at  the  recommendation  of -a  very  kind-hearted  shipbroker, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Wendt,  a  native  of  Sternberg  in  Mecklenburg,  who  when  a  child 
had  been  brought  up  vrith  my  late  mother,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
situation  as  cabin-boy  on  board  the  little  brig  DoraOiea,  commanded  by 
Captain  Simonsen,  owned  by  the  merchants  Wachsmuth  and  Eroogmann 
of  Hamburg,  and  bound  for  La  Guayra  in  Venezuela. 

I  had  always  been  poor,  but  never  yet  so  utterly  destitute  as  at  that 
time ;  I  had  even  to  sell  my  only  coat  in  order  to  buy  a  blanket.  On 
the  28th  of  November,  1841,  we  left  Hamburg  with  a  fair  vrind ;  but  in 
a  few  hours  it  turned  contrary,  and  we  were  accordingly  detained  for 
three  days  in  the  river  Elbe,  near  Blankenese,  until  on  the  1st  of 
December  the  wind  again  became  fair.  On  that  day  we  passed  Cux- 
haven  and  entered  the  open  sea,  but  we  had  no  sooner  reached  Heligo- 
land than  the  wind  returned  to  the  west,  and  remained  there  up  to  the 
12th  of  December.  We  were  continually  tacking,  but  made  little  or 
no  progress,  until  in  the  night  of  the  llth-12th  December  we  were 
shipwrecked  in  a  fearful  storm  off  the  island  of  Texel,  on  the  bank  called 
"  de  Eilandsche  Grond."  After  escaping  innumerable  dangers,  and  having 
been  tossed  about  by  the  fury  of  the  elements  for  nine  hours  in  a  very 
small  open  boat,  the  crew,  consisting  of  nine  men,  were  all  saved.  I 
shall  always  remember  with  gratitude  to  Heaven  the  joyful  moment 
when  our  boat  was  thrown  by  the  surf  on  a  bank  close  to  the  shore  of 
the  Texel,  and  all  danger  was  over.  I  did  not  know  the  name  of  the 
land  we  had  been  cast  upon,  but  I  perceived  that  it  was  a  foreign 
country.  I  felt  as  if  on  that  bank  a  voice  whispered  to  me  that  the 
tide  in  my  earthly  affairs  had  come,  and  that  I  had  to  take  it  at  its 
flood.  My  belief  was  confirmed  when,  on  the  very  day  of  our  arrival,  my 
little  box,  containing  a  few  shirts  and  stockings,  as  well  as  my  pocket- 
book  with  the  letters  of  recommendation  for  La  Guayra  procured  for  me 
by  Mr.  Wendt,  was  found  floating  on  the  sea  and  was  picked  up,  while  all 
my  comrades  and  the  captain  himself  lost  everything.  In  consequence  of 
this  strange  event,  they  gave  me  the  nickname  of  '^  Jonah,"  by  which  I 
was  called  as  long  as  we  remained  at  the  Texel.  We  were  kindly  received 
there  by  the  consuls  Sonderdorp  and  Ram,  who  proposed  to  send  me, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  by  way  of  Harlingen,  back  to  Hamburg. 
But  I  declined  to  return  to  Germany,  where  I  had  been  so  overwhelmingly 
unfortunate,  telling  them  that  I  regarded  it  as  my  destiny  to  remain  in 
Holland,  that  I  intended  to  proceed  to  Amsterdam  to  enlist  as  a  soldier, 
for  I  was  utterly  destitute,  and  saw,  for  the  moment,  no  other  means  of 
obtaining  a  living.  At  my  urgent  request,  therefore,  Messrs.  Sonderdorp 
and  Ram  paid  2  guilders  (38.  ^d.)  for  my  passage  to  Amsterdam. 

The  wind  having  now  changed  to  the  south,  the  little  vessel  by 
which  I  was  forwarded  had  to  stay  a  day  at  the  town  of  Enkhuyzen,  and 
it  took  us  no  less  than  three  days  to  reach  the  capital  of  Holland.  For 
want  of  clothes  I  suffered  fearfully  on  this  passage.  Fortune  did  not 
smile  on  me  at  first  at  Amsterdam:  winter  had  set  in;  I  had  no  coat, 
and  was  suffering  cruelly  from  the  cold.    My  intention  to  enlist  as  a 
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soldier  could  not  be  realized  bo  soon  as  I  had  imagined;  and  the  few 
florins  which  I  had  collected  as  alms  on  the  island  of  Texel  and  in 
Enkhnyzen,  as  well  as  the  two  florins  which  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Qnack, 
the  consnl  for  Mecklenburg  at  Amsterdam,  were  soon  spent  in  the  tavern 
of  Mrs.  Graalman  in  the  Ramskoy  at  Amsterdam,  where  I  had  taken  my 
lodgings.  As  my  means  of  living  were  entirely  exhausted,  I  feigned 
illness  and  was  taken  into  the  hospital.  From  this  terrible  situation 
I  was  released  by  the  kind  shipbroker  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Wendt^ 
of  Hamburg,  to  whom  I  had  written  from  the  Texel,  informing  him  of 
my  shipwreck  and  my  intention  to  try  my  fortune  at  Amsterdam.  By 
a  lucky  chance  my  letter  reached  him  when  he  was  sitting  at  a  dinner 
party  with  numerous  friends.  The  account  of  the  disaster  which  had 
befallen  me  excited  universal  compassion,  and  a  subscription  which  he 
at  once  raised  for  me  produced  the  sum  of  240  florins  (£20),  which  he 
sent  me  through  Consul  Quack.  At  the  same  time,  he  recommended  me 
to  the  excellent  Gonsul-General  of  Prussia  at  Amsterdam,  Mr.  W.  Hepner," 
who  procured  me  a  situation  in  the  office  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Quien.* 

In  my  new  situation  my  work  consisted  in  stamping  bills  of  exchange 
and  getting  them  cashed  in  the  town,  and  in  carrying  letters  to  and  from 
the  post-office.  This  mechanical  occupation  suited  me,  for  it  left  me  time 
to  think  of  my  neglected  education. 

First  of  all  I  took  pains  to  learn  to  write  legibly,  and  this  I 
succeeded  in  doing  after  twenty  lessons  from  the  famous  calligraphist 
Magnee,  of  Brussels.  Afterwards,  in  order  to  improve  my  position,  I 
applied  myself  to  the  study  of  modern  languages.  My  annual  salary 
amounted  only  to  800  francs  (£32),  half  of  which  I  spent  upon  my 
studies;  on  the  other  half  I  lived — miserably  enough,  to  be  sure.  My 
lodging,  which  cost  8  francs  a  month,  was  a  wretched  garret  without 
a  fire,  where  I  shivered  with  cold  in  winter  and  was  scorched  with  the 
heat  in  summer.  My  breakfast  consisted  of  rye-meal  porridge,  and  my 
dinner  never  cost  more  than  two-pence.  But  nothing  spurs  one  on  to 
study  more  than  misery  and  the  certain  prospect  of  being  able  to 
release  oneself  from  it  by  unremitting  work.  Besides,  the  desire  of 
showing  myself  worthy  of  Minna  created  and  developed  in  me  a  boundless 
courage.  I  applied  myself  with  extraordinary  diligence  to  the  study 
of  English.  Necessity  taught  me  a  method  which  greatly  facilitates 
the  study  of  a  language.  This  method  consists  in  reading  a  great  deal 
aloud,  without  making  a  translation,  taking  a  lesson  every  day,  con- 
stantly writing  essays  upon  subjects  of  interest,  correcting  these  under 
the  supervision  of  a  teacher,  learning  them  by  heart,  and  repeating  in 
the  next  lesson  what  was  corrected  on  the  previous  day.  My  memory 
was  bad,  since  from  my  childhood  it  had  not  been  exercised  upon  any 
object ;  but  I  made  use  of  every  moment,  and  even  stole  time  for  study. 


'  My  benefactor  J.  F.  Wendt  died  in  January  founder  of  the  hoQse  is  dead,  but  his  two  sons, 

1856.  Charles  and  George  Quien,  who  were  already 

*  Consol  Hepner  died  in  1870.  partners  in   the  house  when  the  author  firsti 

*  The  commercial  bouse  of  F.  C.  Qnien  still  entered  it  at  the  beginning  of   1842,  are  both 
eiists  at  Amsterdam,  under  the  same  name.  The  still  alive. 
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In  order  to  acquire  a  good  pronunciation  quickly,  I  went  twice  eyery 
Sunday  to  the  English  church,  and  repeated  to  myself  in  a  low  voice 
eyery  word  of  the  clergyman's  sermon.  I  never  went  on  my  errands, 
even  in  the  rain,  without  having  my  book  in  my  hand  and  learning 
something  by  heart ;  and  I  never  waited  at  the  post-office  without  reading. 
By  such  methods  I  gradually  strengthened  my  memory,  and  in  three 
months'  time  found  no  difficulty  in  reciting  from  memory  to  my  teacher, 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  each  day's  lesson,  word  by  word,  twenty  printed  pages, 
after  having  read  them  over  three  times  attentively.  In  this  way  I 
committed  to  memory  the  whole  of  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Ivanhoe.  From  over-excitement  I  slept  but  little, 
and  employed  my  sleepless  hours  at  night  in  going  over  in  my  mind 
what  I  had  read  on  the  preceding  evening.  The  memory  being  always 
much  more  concentrated  at  night  than  in  the  day-time,  I  found  these 
repetitions  ai  night  of  paramount  use.  Thus  I  succeeded  in  acquiring 
in  half  a  year  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 

I  then  applied  the  same  method  to  the  study  of  French,  the  difficulties 
of  which  I  overcame  likewise  in  anothejr  six  months.  Of  French  authors 
I  learned  by  heart  the  whole  of  Fenelon's  Aventwres  de  TSlemaque  and 
Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre's  Paul  et  Virginie.  This  unremitting  study 
had  in  the  course  of  a  single  year  strengthened  my  memory  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  study  of  Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portuguese 
appeared  very  easy,  and  it  did  not  take  me  more  than  six  weeks  to  write 
and  speak  each  of  these  languages  fluently. 

^V^ether  from  my  continual  readings  in  a  loud  voice,  or  from  the 
effect  of  the  moist  air  of  Holland,  my  complaint  in  the  chest  gradually 
disappeared  during  my  first  year's  residence  in  Amsterdam,  and  it  has 
never  returned.  But  my  passion  for  study  caused  me  to  neglect  my 
mechanical  occupation  in  the  office  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Quien,  especially  as  I 
began  to  consider  it  beneath  me.  My  principals  would  give  me  no 
promotion;  they  probably  thought  that  a  person  who  shows  his  in- 
capacity for  the  business  of  a  servant  in  an  office  proves  thereby  his 
unfitness  for  any  higher  duties.  At  last,  however,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  my  worthy  friends,  Louis  StoU  ^®  Df  Mannheim  and  J.  H. 
Ballauf  ^^  of  Bremen,  I  had  on  the  1st  of  March,  1844,  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  a  situation  as  correspondent  and  book-keeper  in  the  office  of 
Messrs.  B.  H.  Schroder  &  Co.  of  Amsterdam,^  who  engaged  me  at 
a  salary  of  1200  francs  (£48) ;  but  when  they  saw  my  zeal,  they  added 
800  francs  a  year  more  by  way  of  encouragement.  This  generosity,  for 
which  I  shall  ever  be  grateful  to  them,  was  in  fact  the  foundation  of 
my  prosperity ;  for,  as  I  thought  that  I  could  make  myself  still  more 
useful  by  a  knowledge  of  Bussian,  I  set  to  work  to  learn  that  language 
also.    But  the  only  Bussian  books  I  could  procure  were  an  old  grammar. 


>•  Mr.  L.  StoU   is  still  flourbhing  at  Mann-  Mr.  B.  H.  Schrtfder  died  in  1849,  but  Mr.  Henry 

heim.  Schr5der,  the  same  who  personally  engaged  me 

.  ^^  Deceased  in  1873.  on  the  1st  of  March,  1844,  and  who  was  then 

>  The  house  of  B.  H.  Schrtfder  and  Co.  pf  already  a  partner  in  the  house,  is  stiU  one  of  its 

Amsterdam  still  exists  and  continaes  to  flourish.  principals. 
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a  lexicon,  and  a  bad  translation  of  Les  Aventurea  de  T&imaque.  In  spite 
of  all  my  enquiries,  I  could  not  find  a  teacher  of  Bussian,  since,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Bussian  Yice-Gonsul,  Mr.  Tannenberg,  who  would 
not  consent  to  giye  me  lessons,  there  was  no  one  in  Amsterdam  who 
understood  a  word  of  the  language.  So  I  betook  myself  to  the  study 
of  it  without  a  master,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  grammar,  I  learned 
the  Bussian  letters  and  their  pronunciation  in  a  few  days.  Then, 
following  my  old  method,  I  began  to  write  short  stories  of  my  own 
composition,  and  to  learn  them  by  heart.  As  I  had  no  one  to  correct 
my  work,  it  was,  no  doubt,  extremely  bad ;  but  I  tried  at  the  same 
time  to  correct  my  mistakes  by  the  practical  exercise  of  learning  the 
Bussian  Aveniures  de  Telemaque  by  heart.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I 
should  make  more  progress  if  I  had  some  one  to  whom  I  could  relate 
the  adyentures  of  Telemachus ;  so  I  hired  a  poor  Jew  for  four  francs  a 
week,  who  had  to  come  every  evening  for  two  hours  to  listen  to  my 
Bussian  recitations,  of  which  he  did  not  understand  a  syllable. 

As  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  of  the  common  houses  in  Holland  consist 
of  single  boards,  people  on  the  ground-floor  can  hear  what  is  said  in  the 
third  storey.  My  recitations  therefore,  delivered  in  a  loud  voice,  annoyed 
the  other  tenants,  who  complained  to  the  landlord,  and  twice  while  stu- 
dying the  Bussian  language  I  was  forced  to  change  my  lodgings.  But 
these  inconveniences  did  not  diminish  my  zeal,  and  in  the  course  of  six 
weeks  I  wrote  my  first  Bussian  letter  to  Mr.  Yasili  Plotnikoff,  the  London 
agent  for  the  great  indigo-dealers,  Messrs.  M.  P.  N.  Malutin  Brothers,^  at 
Moscow,  and  I  found  myself  able  to  converse  fluently  with  him  and  the 
Bussian  merchants  Matweieff  and  Frolofi*,  when  they  came  to  Amsterdam 
for  the  indigo  auctions.  After  I  had  completed  my  study  of  the  Bussian 
language,  I  began  to  occupy  myself  seriously  with  the  literatures  of 
the  languages  I  had  learned. 

In  January,  1846,  my  worthy  principals  sent  me  as  their  agent  to 
St.  Petersburg.  Here,  as  well  as  in  Moscow,  my  exertions  were  in  the 
very  first  two  months  crowned  with  the  fullest  success,  which  far  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  my  employers  and  myself.  No 
sooner  had  I  rendered  myself  indispensable  to  Messrs.  B.  H.  Schroder 
&  Go.  in  my  new  career,  and  thus  obtained  a  practically  independent 
position,  than  I  hastened  to  write  to  the  friend  of  the  Meincke  family, 
Mr.  G.  E.  Lane  of  Neu  Strelitz,  describing  to  him  all  my  adventures, 
and  begging  him  to  ask  Minna  at  once  for  me  in  marriage.  But,  to  my 
horror,  I  received  a  month  later  the  heartrending  answer,  that  she  was 
just  married.  I  considered  this  disappointment  at  the  time  as  the 
greatest  disaster  which  could  have  befallen  me,  and  I  was  for  some  time 
utterly  unfit  for  any  occupation  and  sick  in  bed.  I  constantly  recalled  to 
mind  all  that  had  passed  between  Minna  and  myself  in  early  childhood, 
all  our  sweet  dreams  and  vast  plans,  for  the  ultimate  realization  of  which 
I  now  saw  such  a  brilliant  chance  before  me ;  but  how  could  I  think  of 


'  The  three  brothers  Malutin  hare  been  long  dead,  but  the  commercial  houae  continuea  to  flourish 
under  the  same  name. 
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realizing  them  without  her  participation  ?  Then  again  I  bitterly  accused 
myself  for  not  haying  demanded  her  in  marriage  before  proceeding  to  St. 
Petersburg ;  but  again  I  recollected  that  I  conld  not  have  done  so  without 
exposing  myself  to  ridicule,  because  while  in  Amsterdam  I  was  only  a 
clerk,  and  my  position  was  a  dependent  one,  subject  to  the  caprice  of  my 
employers;  besides,  I  was  not  sure  of  succeeding  at  St.  Petersburg, 
where  instead  of  success  I  might  haye  made  a  complete  failure.  I  fancied 
that  neither  could  she  be  happy  with  anyone  else  besides  me,  nor  that 
I  could  possibly  eyer  liye  with  another  wife  but  her.  Why  then  should 
fate  be  so  cruel  as  to  tear  her  from  me  when,  after  haying  for  sixteen 
long  years  striyen  to  reach  her,  I  seemed  at  last  to  haye  succeeded  in 
attaining  her?  It  had  indeed  happened  to  Minna  and  me  as  it  often 
happens  to  us  in  our  sleep,  when  we  dream  that  we  are  pursuing  some- 
body and  can  neyer  catch  him,  because  as  often  as  we  reach  him  he 
escapes  us  again.  I  thought  I  could  neyer  get  oyer  the  misfortune  of 
losing  Minna  as  the  partner  of  my  life ;  but  time,  which  heals  all  wounds, 
at  last  healed  mine,  so  that,  although  I  remained  for  years  mourning 
for  her,  I  could  at  least  continue  my  mercantile  pursuits  without  further 
interruption. 

In  my  yery  first  year  at  St.  Petersburg  my  operations  had  already 
been  so  successful,  that  in  the  beginning  of  1847  I  was  inscribed  in  the 
Guild  as  a  wholesale  merchant.  But,  in  spite  of  my  new  functions, 
I  remained  in  connection  with  Messrs.  B.  H.  Schroder  and  Go.  of 
Amsterdam,  whose  agency  I  kept  for  nearly  eleyen  years.  As  I  had 
acquired  in  Amsterdam  a  thorough  knowledge  of  indigo,  my  transactions 
were  almost  exclusiyely  limited  to  that  article;  and,  as  long  as  my 
fortune  was  below  200,000  frs.  (£8000),  I  neyer  gaye  credit  except  to 
merchants  of  the  yery  first  standing.  Thus  I  had  to  content  myself  at 
first  with  yery  small  profits,  but  my  business  was  a  perfectly  safe  one. 

Not  haying  heard  of  my  brother,  Louis  Schliemann,  who  in  the 
beginning  of  1849  had  emigrated  to  California,  I  went  thither  in  the 
spring  of  1850,  and  found  that  he  was  dead.  Happening,  therefore,  to 
be  in  California  when,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1850,  it  was  made  a  State,  and 
all  those  then  resident  in  the  country  became  by  that  yery  fact  naturalized 
Americans,  I  joyfully  embraced  the  opportunity  of  becoming  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

At  the  end  of  1852  I  established  a  branch-house  at  Moscow  for 
wholesale  dealing  in  indigo,  first  under  the  direction  of  my  excellent 
agent,  Mr.  Alexei  Matweieff,  and  after  his  death  under  the  direction  of 
his  seryant  Jutchenko,  whom  I  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  merchant  of 
the  Second  Guild,  considering  that  an  able  seryant  may  easily  become 
a  good  director,  whilst  a  director  can  neyer  become  a  good  seryant. 

As  I  was  always  oyerwhelmed  with  work  at  St.  Petersburg,  I  could 
not  continue  my  linguistic  studies  there,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1854  that  I  found  it  possible  to  acquire  the  Swedish  and  Polish  languages. 

Diyine  Proyidence  protected  me  maryellously,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  I  was  sayed  from  apparently  certain  destruction  by  a  mere 
accident.    All  my  life  long  I  shall  remember  the  morning  of  the  4th  of 
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October,  1854.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war.  The  Bussian 
ports  being  blockaded,  all  the  merchandise  intended  for  St.  Petersbnrg 
had  to  be  shipped  to  the  Prussian  ports  of  Memel  or  Eonigsberg,  thence 
to  be  forwarded  overland.  Some  hundreds  of  chests  of  indigo,  as  well  as 
large  quantities  of  other  goods,  had  been  thus  shipped  by  Messrs.  J. 
Henry  Schroder  &  Go.  of  London  ^  and  Messrs.  B.  H.  Schroder  &  Go.  of 
Amsterdam,  on  my  account,  by  two  steamers  to  my  agents,  Messrs.  Meyer 
&  Go.  of  Memel,  to  be  sent  on  by  the  latter  overland  to  St.  Petersburg. 
I  had  just  returned  from  the  indigo  auctions  at  Amsterdam  in  order  to 
see  after  my  goods  at  Memel,  and  had  arrived  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
3rd  of  October  at  the  Hotel  de  Prusse  in  Eonigsberg,  when,  happening 
to  look  out  of  the  window  of  my  bedroom  on  the  following  morning,  I 
saw  the  following  ominous  inscription,  written  in  large  gilt  letters  on  the 
tower  of  the  gate  close  by,  called  "  das  Grune  Thor :"  * — 

''Yoltos  fortunae  variatur  imagine  lanae, 
Creaoit  decrescit,  oonstans  penistere  nesoit*' 

Though  I  am  not  superstitious,  the  inscription  made  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  me,  and  I  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  panic,  as  though  an 
unknown  disaster  were  hanging  over  me.  In  continuing  my  journey  by 
the  mail-coach,  I  was  horror-stricken  te  learn,  at  the  first  station  beyond 
Tilsit,  that  the  whole  city  of  Memel  had  been  consumed  on  the  previous 
day  by  a  fearful  conflagration;  and  I  saw  this  but  teo  well  confirmed 
on  my  arrival  before  the  city,  which  resembled  an  immense  graveyard 
on  which  blackened  walls  and  chimneys  stood  out  like  tombstones, 
mournful  monuments  of  the  fragility  of  human  things.  Almost  in  despair, 
I  ran  among  the  smouldering  ruins  in  search  of  Mr.  Meyer.  At  last 
I  found  him,  and  asked  him  whether  my  goods  were  safe :  by  way  of 
answer,  he  pointed  to  his  smouldering  warehouses  and  said,  "There  they 
are  buried."  The  blow  was  tremendous  :  by  eight  and  a  half  years'  hard 
labour  in  St.  Petersburg  I  had  only  saved  150,000  thalers,  or  £22,500,  and 
this  was  now  all  lost.  But  no  sooner  had  I  acquired  the  certainty  that 
I  was  ruined,  than  I  recovered  my  presence  of  mind.  It  gave  m6  great 
comfort  to  think  that  I  had  no  debts  to  pay,  for  it  was  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Grimean  war,  and  business  being  then  very  unsafe, 
I  had  bought  only  for  cash.  So  I  thought  Messrs.  Schroder  of  London 
and  Amsterdam  would  give  me  credit,  and  I  felt  confident  that  I  should 
make  up  the  loss  in  course  of  time.  In  the  evening,  when  on  the  point  of 
leaving  by  the  mail  for  St.  Petersburg,  I  was  telling  my  misfortune  to 
the  other  passengers,  when  a  bystander  suddenly  asked  me  my  name,  and, 
having  heard  it,  exclaimed :  "  Schliemann  is  the  only  man  who  has  not 
lost  anything !     I  am  Meyer  &  Go.'s  first  clerk.     Our  warehouse  being 


'  The  house  of  Messrs.  J.  Henry  Schroder 
and  Co.  of  London  and  Hamburgi  with  whom  I 
htre  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  connection  now 
for  thirty-four  years,  is  one  of  the  richest  and 
mo«t  eminent  commercial  houses  in  the  world. 
The  senior  partner,  the  renerable  Baron  John 
Henry  yon  Schr&der,  now  ninety-six  years  old, 
the  founder  of  the  celebrated  house  of  benevo- 


lence das  SchHtderache  Slift,  still  manages  the 
Hamburg  house;  his  partner  is  the  very  able 
Mr.  Vogler.  The  London  house  is  managed  by 
the  venerable  Baron  J.  H.  W.  Schrdder,  jun., 
and  his  very  able  partners  Mr.  Henry  Tiarks 
and  Mr.  von  der  Meden. 

^  This  gate  was  pulled  down  in  August  1864, 
in  consequence  of  municipal  improvements. 
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crammed  full  of  goods  when  the  steamers  arriyed  with  his  merchandise, 
we  were  obliged  to  build  close  to  it  a  wooden  barrack,  in  which  all  his 
property  lies  perfectly  safe." 

The  sudden  transition  from  profound  grief  to  great  joy  is  difficult  to 
bear  without  tears:  I  was  for  some  minutes  speechless;  it  seemed  to 
me  like  a  dream  and  incredible  that  I  alone  should  have  escaped  unhurt 
from  the  universal  ruin.  But  so  it  was.  The  strangest  thing  was  that 
the  fire  had  originated  in  Meyer  &  Co.'s  stone  warehouse,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  town,  whence,  owing  to  a  furious  gale  which  was  blowing 
from  the  north  at  the  time,  the  flames  rapidly  spread  oyer  the  whole 
city;  whereas,  under  the  protection  of  the  same  storm,  the  wooden 
barrack  remained  unhurt,  though  it  was  not  more  than  a  couple  of 
yards  north  of  the  warehouse.  My  goods  having  thus  been  preserved, 
I  speedily  sold  them  to  great  advantage;  turned  the  money  over  and 
over  again ;  did  a  large  business  in  indigo,  dyewoods,  and  war  material 
(saltpetre,  brimstone,  and  lead);  and,  as  capitalists  were  afraid  to  do 
much  business  during  the  Crimean  war,  I  was  able  to  realize  large 
profits,  and  more  than  doubled  my  capital  in  a  single  year.  I  was 
greatly  assisted  in  my  transactions  during  the  Crimean  war  by  the  great 
tact  and  ability  of  my  agent,  my  dear  friend  Mr.  Isidor  Lichtenstein, 
senior,  partner  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Marcus  Cohn  &  Son  at  Eonigs- 
berg,  and  his  junior  partner,  Mr.  Ludwig  Leo,  who  forwarded  all  my 
transit  goods  to  me  with  a  promptitude  really  wonderful. 

My  wish  to  learn  Greek  had  always  been  great,  but  before  the 
Crimean  war  I  did  not  venture  upon  its  study,  for  I  was  afraid  that  this 
language  would  exercise  too  great  a  fascination  over  me  and  estrange 
me  from  my  commercial  business;  and  during  the  war  I  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  work,  that  I  could  not  even  read  the  newspapers,  far 
less  a  book.  When,  however,  in  January  1856,  the  first  tidings  of  peace 
reached  St.  Petersburg,  I  was  no  longer  able  to  restrain  my  desire  to 
learn  Greek,  and  at  once  set  vigorously  to  work,  taking  first  as  my  teacher 
Mr.  Nicolaos  Pappadakes  and  then  Mr.  Theokletos  Yimpos,  both  from 
Athens,  where  the  latter  is  now  archbishop.  I  again  faithfully  followed 
my  old  method ;  but  in  order  to  acquire  quickly  the  Greek  vocabulary, 
which  seemed  to  me  far  more  difficult  even  than  the  Russian,  I  procured 
a  modern  Greek  translation  of  PatU  et  Virffinie,  and  read  it  through,  com- 
paring every  word  with  its  equivalent  in  the  French  original.  When 
I  had  finished  this  task,  I  knew  at  least  one-half  the  Greek  words  the 
book  contained,  and  after  repeating  the  operation  I  knew  them  all,  or 
nearly  so,  without  having  lost  a  single  minute  by  being  obliged  to  use  a 
dictionary.  In  this  manner  it  did  not  take  me  more  than  six  weeks 
to  master  the  difficulties  of  modern  Greek,  and  I  next  applied  myself 
to  the  ancient  language,  of  which  in  three  months  I  learned  sufficient 
to  understand  some  of  the  ancient  authors,  and  especially  Homer,  whom 
I  read  and  re-read  with  the  most  lively  enthusiasm. 

I  then  occupied  myself  for  two  years  exclusively  with  the  literature 
of  ancient  Greece ;  and  during  this  time  I  read  almost  all  the  classical 
authors  cursorily,   and   the  Iliud  and   Odyssey  several  times.     Of  the 
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Greek  grammar,  I  learned  only  the  declensions  and  the  verbs,  and 
never  lost  my  precious  time  in  studying  its  rules ;  for  as  I  saw  that 
boys,  after  being  troubled  and  tormented  for  eight  years  and  more  in 
schools  with  the  tedious  rules  of  grammar,  can  nevertheless  none  of  them 
write  a  letter  in  ancient  Greek  without  making  hundreds  of  atrocious 
blunders,  I  thought  the  method  pursued  by  the  schoolmasters  must  be 
altogether  wrong,  and  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  grammar 
could  only  be  obtained  by  practice,— that  is  to  say,  by  the  attentive 
reading  of  the  prose  classics,  and  by  committing  choice  pieces  of  them  to 
memory.  Following  this  very  simple  method,  I  learnt  ancient  Greek  as 
I  would  have  learnt  a  living  language.  I  can  write  in  it  with  the  greatest 
fluency  on  any  subject  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  can  never  forget  it. 
I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  grammatical  rules  without  even 
knowing  whether  or  not  they  are  contained  in  the  grammars ;  and  when- 
ever a  man  finds  errors  in  my  Greek,  I  can  immediately  prove  that  I  am 
right,  by  merely  reciting  passages  from  the  classics  where  the  sentences 
employed  by  me  occur.* 

Meanwhile  my  mercantile  affairs  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  went 
on  steadily  and  favourably.  I  was  very  cautious  in  my  business;  and 
although  I  received  severe  blows  during  the  fearful  commercial  crisis 
of  1857,  they  did  not  hurt  me  much,  and  even  in  that  disastrous  year 
I  made,  after  all,  some  profits. 

In  the  summer  of  1858  I  renewed  with  my  friend.  Professor  Ludwig 
von  Muralt,"  in  St.  Petersburg,  my  study  of  the  Latin  language,  which 
had  been  interrupted  for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  Now  that  I  knew 
both  modem  and  ancient  Greek,  I  found  the  Latin  language  easy  enough, 
and  soon  mastered  its  difficulties. 

I  therefore  strongly  recommend  all  directors  of  colleges  and  schools 
to  introduce  the  method  I  have  followed ;  to  do  away  with  the 
abominable  English  pronunciation  of  Greek,  which  has  never  been  in 
use  outside  of  England ;  to  let  children  first  be  taught  modern  Greek 
by  native   Greek   professors,  and   only  afterwards  begin  ancient  Greek 


*  I  hear  with  pleasure  from  mj  honoured 
friend  Professor  Rudolf  Virchow  of  Berlin,  that 
he  learned  the  classical  languages  in  a  similar 
wa J ;  he  writes  to  me  on  the  subject  as  follows : 
'^  Up  to  mj  thirteenth  jear  I  took  private  lessons 
in  a  small  Pomeranian  town.  Mj  last  teacher 
there  was  the  second  clergyman,  whose  custom 
was  to  make  me  translate  and  write  a  great  deal 
extemporaneously ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not 
let  me  learn  by  heart  a  single  grammatical  rule  in 
the  stricter  sense  of  the  word.  In  this  way  the 
learning  of  the  ancient  languages  afforded  me  so 
much  pleasure,  that  I  also  very  frequently  made 
timnslations  for  myself  which  had  not  been  set 
me  as  a  task.  When  I  was  sent  to  the  Gymnasium 
at  CosHd,  the  director  was  so  highly  pleased  with 
my  Latin  that,  until  my  departure  from  the 
school,  I  remained  his  particular  favourite.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  teacher  of  Oreek,  Professor 
Grieben,  who   had   studied   theology,   could   so 


little  conceive  how  any  one  could  make  a  good 
Greek  translation  without  a  literal  knowledge  of 
Buttmann's  Grammar,  that  he  openly  accused  me 
of  deceit ;  even  when  in  spite  of  all  his  vigilance 
he  could  not  detect  me  in  any  illicit  expedient, 
he  nevertheless  pursued  me  with  his  suspicions 
until  my  examen  cibitw^ientis.  At  this  he  ex- 
amined me  out  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and,  when  I  passed  successfully,  he 
declared  to  the  assembled  teachers,  who  unani- 
mously bestowed  upon  me  a  favourable  tes- 
timony, that  he  had  to  decide  against  me,  since 
I  did  not  possess  the  maturity  of  morals  re- 
quired for  the  University.  Fortunately  this 
protest  remained  without  effect.  Having  passed 
the  examination,  I  sat  down  in  my  room  and 
learned  Italian  without  any  assistance." 

*  Professor  von  Muralt  is  now  liTing  at  Lau- 
sanne, in  Switzerland. 
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when  they  can  speak  and  write  the  modern  language  with  flnencj,  which 
it  can  hardly  take  them  more  than  six  months  to  do.  The  same  professors 
can  teach  the  ancient  language,  and  by  following  my  method  they  will 
enable  intelligent  boys  to  master  all  its  difficulties  in  a  year,  so  that 
they  will  not  only  learn  it  as  a  living  language,  but  will  also  understand 
the  ancient  classics,  and  be  able  to  write  fluently  on  any  subject  they  are 
acquainted  with. 

This  is  no  idle  theory,  but  a  stubborn  fact,  which  therefore  ought  to 
be  listened  to.  It  is  a  cruel  injustice  to  inflict  for  years  upon  an 
unhappy  pupil  a  language  of  which,  when  he  leaves  college,  as  a  general 
rule  he  knows  hardly  more  than  when  he  first  began  to  learn  it.  The 
causes  of  this  miserable  result  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  arbitrary  and 
atrocious  pronunciation  of  Greek  usual  in  England  ;^  and  in  the  second 
place  the  erroneous  method  employed,  according  to  which  the  pupils  learn 
to  disregard  the  accents  entirely,  and  to  consider  them  as  mere  impedi- 
ments, whereas  the  accents  constitute  a  most  important  auxiliary  in 
learning  the  language.  What  a  happy  effect  would  be  produced  on 
general  education,  and  what  an  enormous  stimulus  would  be  given  to 
scientific  pursuits,  if  intelligent  youths  could  obtain  in  eighteen  months 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  modem  Greek,  and  of  that  most  beautiful, 
most  divine,  and  most  sonorous  language,  which  was  spoken  by  Homer 
and  Plato,  and  could  learn  the  latter  as  a  living  tongue,  so  as  never 
to  forget  it !  And  how  easily,  at  how  small  an  expense,  could  the 
change  be  made !  Greece  abounds  with  highly-educated  men,  who  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  of  their  ancestors,  who  are  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  all  the  classics,  and  who  would  gladly  and  at 
moderate  salaries  accept  places  in  England  or  America.  How  greatly 
the  knowledge  of  modem  Greek  assists  the  student  in  mastering  ancient 
Greek  I  could  not  illustrate  better  than  by  the  fact,  that  I  have  seen  here 
in  Athens  office-clerks  who,  feeling  no  inclination  for  commerce,  have 
left  the  counting-house,  settled  down  to  study,  and  been  able  in  four 
months'  time  to  understand  Homer,  and  even  Thucydides. 

Latin  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  taught  not  before,  but  after,  Greek. 

In  the  year  1858  I  thought  I  had  money  enough,  and  wished  to  retire 
from  commercial  pursuits.  I  travelled  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Egypt,  where  I  sailed  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  Second 
Cataracts.  I  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  learn  Arabic,  and 
I  afterwards  travelled  across  the  desert  from  Cairo  to  Jerusalem.  I 
visited  Petra,  and  traversed  the  whole  of  Syria ;  and  in  this  manner  had 
abundant  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  Arabic,  the 
deeper  study  of  which  I  continued  afterwards  in  St.  Petersburg.  After 
leaving  Syria  I  visited  Smyrna,  the  Cyclades,  and  Athens,  in  the  summer 
of  1859,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  the  island  of  Ithaca  when 


'  To  say  the   least,  Greek   was   pronounced  in  Russian  just  as  they  are  now  pronounced 

892  years  ago  precisely  as  it  is  now  in  Greece,  in  Greece.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Greek 

since   all   the   Greek  words   borrowed    by  the  names  which  occur  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 

Russian  language,   when   in   988  A.  D.    Russia  of  the  time  of  the  Seleucids. 
adopted    the    Greek   religion,    are    pronounced 
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I  was  seized  with  fever.  At  the  same  time  I  received  informatioa  from 
St.  Petersbnrg  that  a  merchant,  Mr.  Stepan  Solovieff,  who  had  failed, 
owing  me  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  with  whom  I  had  agreed  that  he 
should  repay  it  in  the  course  of  four  years  by  annual  instalments,  not 
only  had  not  made  his  first  payment,  but  had  brought  a  suit  against  me 
in  the  Commercial  Court.  I  therefore  hurried  back  to  St.  Petersburg, 
was  cured  of  fever  by  the  change  of  air,  and  promptly  gained  my  cause. 
But  my  antagonist  appealed  to  the  Senate,  where  no  lawsuit  can  be 
terminated  in  less  than  three  and  a  half  or  four  years ;  and  my  presence 
on  the  spot  being  necessary,  I  went  into  business  once  more,  much  against 
my  will,  and  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  before.  My  imports  from  May 
to  October  1860  reached  as  high  a  sum  as  £500,000.  Besides  indigo  and 
olive  oil,  I  also  in  1860  and  1861  embarked  largely  in  cotton,  which  gave 
great  profits,  owing  to  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports.  But  when  cotton  became  too  dear, 
I  abandoned  it,  and  in  its  stead  went  into  tea,  the  importation  of  which 
by  sea  was  permitted  from  May  1862  and  onwards.  My  first  tea  order  to 
Messrs.  J.  Henry  Schroder  and  Co.  of  London  was  for  30  chests ;  and 
when  these  were  advantageously  disposed  of,  I  imported  1000,  and  after- 
wards 4000  and  6000  chests.  I  also  bought  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Gunzburg  of  St. 
Petersburg,  who  was  withdrawing  from  the  trade  in  goods,  his  whole 
stock  of  tea,  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  gained  in  the  first  six  months  £7000 
on  my  transactions  in  that  commodity.  But  when  in  the  winter  of 
1862-1863  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  Poland,  and  the  Jews,  profiting 
by  the  disorder  then  prevailing  there,  smuggled  immense  quantities  of 
tea  into  Bussia,  I  could  not  stand  this  competition,  being  obliged  to  pay 
the  high  import  duty.  I  therefore  retired  again  from  the  tea  trade, 
but  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  sell  at  a  small  profit  the  6000  chests  which 
had  remained  on  my  hands.  But  my  staple  commodity  always  remained 
indigo;  for,  as  I  knew  the  article  well,  and  was  always  favoured  by 
Messrs.  John  Henry  Schrdder  and  Co.  of  London  with  choice  and  cheap 
purchases,  and  as  I  also  imported  large  quantities  direct  from  Calcutta, 
and  never  confided  the  sale  of  indigo  to  clerks  or  servants,  as  others 
did,  but  always  stood  myself  in  my  warehouse,  and  showed  and  sold  it 
personally  and  wholesale  to  the  indigo  dealers,  I  had  no  competition  to 
fear,  and  my  net  profit  on  this  article  was  on  an  average  £10,000  annually, 
with  6  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  employed. 

Heaven  continued  to  bless  all  my  mercantile  undertakings  in  a  won- 
derful manner,  so  that  at  the  end  of  1863  I  found  myself  in  possession 
of  a  fortune  such  as  my  ambition  had  never  ventured  to  aspire  to.  But 
in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  business  I  never  forgot  Troy,  or  the  agree- 
ment I  had  made  with  my  father  and  Minna  in  1830  to  excavate  it.  I 
loved  money  indeed,  but  solely  as  the  means  of  realizing  this  great  idea 
of  my  life.  Besides,  I  had  recommenced  business  much  against  my  will, 
and  merely  in  order  to  have  some  occupation  and  distraction  while  the 
tedious  lawsuit  with  the  merchant  who  had  attacked  me  was  going  on. 
When  therefore  his  appeal  had  been  rejected  by  the  Senate,  and  1  had 
received  from  him  the  last  payment,  in  December  1863, 1  began  to  liqui- 
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date  my  business.  But  before  devoting  myself  entirely  to  archaeology, 
and  to  the  realization  of  the  dream  of  my  life,  I  wished  to  see  a  little 
more  of  the  world.  So  I  started  in  April,  1864,  for  Tunis,  to  investigate 
the  ruins  of  Carthage,  and  went  thence,  by  way  of  Egypt,  to  India.  I 
visited  in  succession  the  island  of  Ceylon,  Madras,  Calcutta,  Benares, 
Agra,  Lncknow,  Delhi,  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  Singapore,  and  the 
island  of  Java,  and  stayed  for  two  months  in  China,  where  I  visited  Hong 
Kong,  Canton,  Amoy,  Foochoo,  Shanghai,  Tin-Sin,  Peking,  and  the  Great 
Wall.  I  then  went  to  Yokohama  and  Jeddo  in  Japan,  and  thence  crossed 
the  Pacific  Ocean  in  a  small  English  vessel  to  San  Francisco  in  California. 
Our  passage  lasted  fifty  days,  which  I  employed  in  writing  my  first  work, 
La  Chine  et  le  Jwpon?  From  San  Francisco  I  went,  by  way  of  Nicaragua, 
to  the  Eastern  United  States,  travelled  through  most  of  them,  visited 
Havannah  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  spring  of  1866  settled  down 
in  Paris  to  study  archaeology,  henceforth  with  no  other  interruption  than 
short  trips  to  America. 

§  II.    First  Visits  to  Ithaca,  the  Pbloponnesus,  and  Troy: 

1868,  1870. 

At  last  I  was  able  to  realize  the  dream  of  my  life,  and  to  visit  at  my 
leisure  the  scene  of  those  events  which  had  always  had  such  an  intense 
interest  for  me,  and  the  country  of  the  heroes  whose  adventures  had 
delighted  and  comforted  my  childhood.  I  started  therefore,  in  April 
1868,  by  way  of  Bome  and  Naples,  for  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  and  Ithaca. 
This  famous  island  I  investigated  carefully ;  but  the  only  excavations  I 
made  there  were  in  the  so-called  Castle  of  Ulysses,  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Aetos.  I  found  the  local  character  of  Ithaca  to  agree  perfectly  with  the 
indications  of  the  Odyssey,  and  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  this  island 
more  fully  in  the  subsequent  pages. 

I  afterwards  visited  the  Peloponnesus,  and  particularly  examined  the 
ruins  of  Mycenae,  where  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  passage  in  Pausanias* 
in  which  the  Boyal  Sepulchres  are  mentioned,  and  which  has  now  become 
so  famous,  had  been  wrongly  interpreted ;  and  that,  contrary  to  the  general 
belief,  those  tombs  were  not  at  all  understood  by  that  writer  to  be  in  the 
lower  town,  but  in  the  Acropolis  itself.  I  visited  Athens,  and  started 
from  the  Piraeus  for  the  Dardanelles,  whence  I  went  to  the  village  of 
Bounarbashi,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Plain  of  Troy.  Bounarbashi, 
together  with  the  rocky  heights  behind  it,  called  the  Bali  Dagh,  had  until 
then,  in  recent  times,  been  almost  universally  considered  to  be  the  site  of 
the  Homeric  Ilium ;  the  springs  at  the  foot  of  that  village  having  been 
regarded  as  the  two  springs  mentioned  by  Homer,*®  one  of  which  sent 
forth  warm,  the  other  cold  water.  But,  instead  of  only  two  springs,  I 
found  thirty-four,  and  probably  there  are  forty,  the  site  of  them  being 
called  by  the  Turks  Kirk-Gios, — that  is  to  say, "  forty  eyes  ;"  moreover, 
I  found  in  all  the  springs  a  uniform  temperature  of  17°  centigrade, 
equal  to  62° '6  Fahrenheit.    In  addition  to  this,  the  distance  of  Bounar- 


•  Paris,  1866,  Librairie  Centifrie.  •  Pntrn.  ii.  16,  §  4.  "  R  xxii.  147-156. 
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bashi  from  the  Hellespont  is,  in  a  straight  line,  eight  miles,  whilst  all  the 
indications  of  the  Buul  seem  to  prove  that  the  distance  between  Ilium 
and  the  Hellespont  was  bat  very  short,  hardly  exceeding  three  miles. 
Nor  wonld  it  have  been  possible  for  Achilles  to  have  pursued  Hector  in 
the  plain  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  had  Troy  stood  on  the  summit  of 
Bounarbashi.  I  was  therefore  at  once  convinced  that  the  Homeric  city 
could  not  possibly  have  been  here.  Nevertheless,  I  wished  to  investigate 
so  important  a  matter  by  actual  excavations,  and  took  a  number  of  work- 
men to  sink  pits  in  hundreds  of  different  places,  between  the  forty  springs 
and  the  extremity  of  the  heights.  But  at  the  springs,  as  well  as  in 
Bounarbashi  and  everywhere  else,  I  found  only  pure  virgin  soil,  and  struck 
the  rock  at  a  very  small  depth*  At  the  southern  end  of  the  heights  alone 
there  are  some  ruins  belonging  to  a  very  small  fortified  place,  which  I 
hold  with  the  learned  archaeologist,  my  friend  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  United 
States  Yice-Gonsul  at  the  Dardanelles,  to  be  identical  with  the  ancient 
city  of  Gergis.  Here  the  late  Austrian  Consul,  G-.  von  Hahn,  made  some 
excavations,  in  May  1864,  in  company  with  the  astronomer  Schmidt,  of 
Athens.  The  average  depth  of  the  dSbris  was  found  not  to  exceed  a  foot 
and  a  half;  and  Yon  Hahn,  as  well  as  myself,  discovered  there  only  frag- 
ments of  inferior  Hellenic  pottery  of  the  Macedonian  time,  and  not  a 
single  relic  of  archaic  pottery.  The  walls  too  of  this  little  citadel,  in 
which  so  many  great  luminaries  of  archaeology  have  recognized  the  walls 
of  Priam's  Pergamus,  have  been  erroneously  called  Cyclopean. 

Bounarbashi  having  thus  given  negative  results,  I  next  carefully 
examined  all  the  heights  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Trojan  Plain, 
but  miy  researches  bore  no  fruits  until  I  came  to  the  site  of  the  city 
called  by  Strabo  New  Ilium,^  which  is  at  a  distance  of  only  three  miles 
from  the  Hellespont,  and  perfectly  answers  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  respects,  to  the  topographical  requirements  of  the  Iliad.  My 
particular  attention  was  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  imposing  position 
and  natural  fortifications  of  the  hill  called  Hissabuk,  which  formed  the 
north-western  comer  of  Novum  Ilium,  and  seemed  to  me  to  mark  the 
site  of  its  Acropolis  as  well  as  of  the  Pergamus  of  Priam.  According 
to  the  measurement  of  my  friend  M.  £mile  Burnouf,  honorary  director  of 
the  French  School  at  Athens,  the  elevation  of  this  hill  is  49*^  *  43  metres 
or  162  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  a  hole  dug  here  at  random  by  two  villagers,  some  twenty-five  years 
ago,  on  the  brink  of  the  northern  slope,  in  a  part  of  the  hill  which 
belonged  to  two  Turks  of  Koum-Ealeh,  there  was  found  a  small  treasure 
of  about  1200  silver  staters  of  Antiochus  III. 

The  first  recent  writer  who  asserted  the  identity  of  Hissarlik  with  the 
Homeric  Troy  was  Maclaren.'  He  showed  by  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ments that  Troy  could  never  have  been  on  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi, 
and  that,  if  it  ever  existed,  Hissarlik  must  mark  its  site.    But  already 

*  Or,  to  use  hia  exact  phrase,  "  the  present  *  Dissertation  on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain 

IJinm,"  the  Ilium  of  his  day,  rh  ¥w  'IXior,  ^  of  Troy,  Kdinburgh,  1822 ;  and  The  Plain  of 
w  w6XtSf  rh  o^fi€pivht^^l\tO¥.  Troy  described,  Edinburgh,  1863. 
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before  him,  Dr.  Edw.  Dan.  Clarke^  had  declared  himself  against  Bonnar- 
bashi,  and  thought  that  the  Homeric  city  had  been  at  the  village  of 
Ghiblak,  a  theory  afterwards  adopted  by  P.  Barker  Webb.*  Such  weighty 
authorities  as  George  Grote,^  Julius  Braun,"  and  Gustay  von  Ecken- 
brecher/  have  also  declared  in  favour  of  Hissarlik.  Mr.  Frank  Calvert 
further,  who  began  by  upholding  the  theory  which  placed  Troy  at 
Bounarbashi,  became,  through  the  arguments  of  the  above  writers,  and 
particularly,  it  appears,  through  those  of  Maclaren  and  Barker  Webb,  a 
convert  to  the  Troy-Hissarlik  theory  and  a  valiant  champion  of  it.  He 
owns  nearly  one-half  of  Hissarlik,  and  in  two  small  ditches  he  had  dug  on 
his  property  he  had  brought  to  light  before  my  visit  some  remains  of  the 
Macedonian  and  Roman  periods ;  as  well  as  part  of  the  wall  of  Hellenic 
masonry,  which,  according  to  Plutarch  (in  his  Life  of  Alexander),  was 
built  by  Lysimachus.  I  at  once  decided  to  commence  excavations  here, 
and  announced  this  intention  in  the  work  Ithaqiie,  le  Peloponnese  et  Traie, 
which  I  published  at  the  end  of  1868.®  Having  sent  a  copy  of  this  work, 
together  with  a  dissertation  in  ancient  Greek,  to  the  University  of  Rostock, 
that  learned  body  honoured  me  with  the  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
With  unremitting  zeal  I  have  ever  since  endeavoured  to  show  myself 
worthy  of  the  dignity  conferred  on  me. 

In  the  book  referred  to  I  mentioned  (p.  97)  that,  according  to  my 
interpretation  of  the  passage  of  Pausanias  (ii.  16,  §  4)  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  Sepulchres  at  Mycenae,  the  Royal  Tombs  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  Acropolis  itself,  and  not  in  the  lower  town.  As  this  inter- 
pretation of  mine  was  in  opposition  to  that  of  all  other  scholars,  it  was 
at  the  time  refused  a  hearing ;  now,  however,  that  in  1876  I  have  actu- 
ally found  these  sepulchres,  with  their  immense  treasures,  on  the  very 
site  indicated  by  me,  it  would  seem  that  my  critics  were  in  the  wrong 
and  not  myself. 

Circumstances  obliged  me  to  remain  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year 
1869  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was  therefore  only  in  April  1870 
that  I  was  able  to  return  to  Hissarlik  and  make  a  preliminary  excavation, 
in  order  to  test  the  depth  to  which  the  artificial  soil  extended.  I  made  it 
at  the  north-western  corner,  in  a  place  where  the  hill  had  increased 
considerably  in  size,  and  where,  consequently,  the  accumulation  of  cUbris 
of  the  Hellenic  period  was  very  great.  Hence  it  was  only  after  digging 
16  ft.  below  the  surface,  that  I  laid  bare  a  wall  of  huge  stones,  6^  ft. 
thick,  which,  as  my  later  excavations  have  shown,  belonged  to  a  tower 
of  the  Macedonian  epoch. 


»  TVaceh  m  various  Countries  of  Europe^  Asia^  ZeitalUr,   Heidelberg,  1856-1858,  ii.  pp.  206- 

and  Africa ;  London,  1S12.  274. 

*  Ibpogr(^hie  de  la  Troade ;  Paris,  1844.  »  Die  Laga  des  Homerischen  Troja  ;    Duwel- 
»  Hist,  of  Greece;  4th  edit.  London,  1872,  i.  doif,  1875. 

pp.  305,  306.  •  In  French,  publi»hed  by  C.  Reinwald,  15  rue 

•  Qetchichte  der  Kunst  m  ihrem  EtUvcioklungs-  des  Saints  Pferes,  Paris ;  in  German,  by  F.  A. 
gangey  Wiesbaden,  1856 ;  and  Hotner  und  aein  Brockbaus,  Leipzig. 
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§  in.    First  Teab's  Work  at  Hibsablik  :  1871. 

In  order  to  carry  on  more  extensiye  excavations  I  needed  a  firman 
from  the  Sublime  Porte,  which  I  only  obtained  in  September  1871, 
through  the  kind  offices  of  my  friends  the  United  States  Minister 
Besident  at  Constantinople,  Mr.  Wyne  McYeagh,  and  the  late  dragoman 
of  the  United  States  Legation,  Mr.  John  P.  Brown. 

At  length,  on  the  27  th  of  September,  I  made  my  way  to  the  Darda- 
nelles, together  with  my  wife,  Sophia  Schliemann,  who  is  a  native  of 
Athens  and  a  warm  admirer  of  Homer,  and  who,  with  glad  enthusiasm, 
joined  me  in  executing  the  great  work  which,  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
my  childish  simplicity  had  agreed  upon  vrith  my  father  and  planned  with 
Minna.  But  we  met  with  ever-recurring  difficulties  on  the  part  of  the 
Turkish  authorities,  and  it  was  not  until  the  11th  of  October  that  we 
could  fairly  commence  our  work.  There  being  no  other  shelter,  we  were 
obliged  to  live  in  the  neighbouring  Turkish  village  of  Chiblak,  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  from  Hissarlik.  After  working  with  an  average  number  of 
eighty  labourers  daily  up  to  the  24th  of  November,  we  were  compelled 
to  cease  the  excavations  for  the  winter.  But  during  that  interval  we  had 
been  able  to  make  a  large  trench  on  the  face  of  the  steep  northern  slope, 
and  to  dig  down  to  a  depth  of  33  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  hill. 

We  first  found  there  the  remains  ol  the  later  Aeolic  Ilium,  which, 
on  an  average,  reached  to  a  depth  of  6]^  ft.  Unfortunately  we  were 
obliged  to  destroy  the  foundations  of  a  building,  59  ft.  long  and  43  ft. 
broad,  of  large  wrought  stones,  which,  by  the  inscriptions  found  in  or 
close  to  it,  which  will  be  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  Greek  Ilium,  seems 
to  have  been  the  Bouleuterion  or  Senate  House.  Below  these  Hellenic 
ruins,  and  to  a  depth  of  about  13  ft.,  the  debris  contained  a  few  stones, 
and  some  very  coarse  hand-made  pottery.  Below  this  stratum  I  came  to 
a  large  number  of  house-walls,  of  unwrought  stones  cemented  with  earth, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  met  with  immense  quantities  of  stone  implements 
and  saddle-querns,  together  with  more  coarse  hand-made  pottery.  From 
about  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  below  the  surface,  nothing  was  found  but  calcined 
debriSj  immense  masses  of  sun-dried  or  slightly-baked  bricks  and  house- 
walls  of  the  same,  numbers  of  saddle-querns,  but  fewer  stone  implements 
of  other  kinds,  and  much  better  hand-made  pottery.  At  a  depth  of  30  ft. 
and  33  ft.  we  discovered  fragments  of  house-walls  of  large  stones,  many 
of  them  rudely  hevm ;  we  also  came  upon  a  great  many  very  large  blocks. 
The  stones  of  these  house-walls  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  violent  earthquake.  My  instruments  for  excavating 
were  very  imperfect :  I  had  to  work  with  only  pickaxes,  wooden  shovels, 
baskets,  and  eight  wheelbarrows. 

§  IV.    Second  Year's  Work  at  Hissarlik  :  1872. 

I  returned  to  Hissarlik  with  my  wife  at  the  end  of  March  1872, 
and  resumed  the  excavations  with  100  workmen.  But  I  was  soon  able 
to-  increase  the  number  of  my  labourers  to  130,  and  had  often  even 
150  men  at  work.     I  was  now  well  prepared  for  the  work,  having  been 
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provided  by  my  hononred  friends,  MeeBrs.  John  Henry  Schroder  &  Co. 
of  London,  with  the  very  beat  English  wheelbarrows,  pickaxes,  and 
spades,  and  having  also  procured  three  overseers  and  an  engineer,  Mr. 
A.  Laurent,  to  make  the  maps  and  plans.  The  last  received  monthly 
£20,  the  overseers  £6  each,  and  my  servant  £7  ia. ;  whilst  the  daily 
wages  of  my  common  labourers  were  1  fr.  80  c.,  or  about  18  pence 
sterling.  I  now  built  on  the  top  of  Hissarlik  a  wooden  house,  with  three 
rooms  and  a  magazine,  kitchen,  &c.,  and  covered  the  buildings  with 
waterproof  felt  to  protect  them  from  the  rain.' 


On  the  steep  northern  slope  of  Hissarlik,  which  rises  at  an  angle 
of  45°,  and  at  a  perpendicular  depth  of  46Jft.  below  the  surface,  I 
dug  out  a  platform  233  ft.  wide,  and  found  there  an  immense  number  of 
poisonous  snakes;  among  them  remarkably  numerous  specimens  of  the 
small  brown  adder  called  anteUon  {avrtj\iov\  which  is  hardly  thicker 
than  an  earthworm,  and  gets  its  name  from  the  vulgar  belief,  that  the 
person  bitten  by  it  only  survives  till  sunset. 

I  first  struck  the  rOck  at  a  depth  of  about  53  ft.  below  the  surface  of 
the  hill,  and  found  the  lowest  stratum  of  artificial  soil  to  consist  of  very 
compact  debris  of  houses,  as  hard  as  stone,  and  house-walls  of  small 
pieces  of  unwrought  or  very  rudely  cut  limestone,  put  together  so  that 
the  joint  between  two  of  the  stones  in  a  lower  layer  is  always  covered  by 
a  single  stone  in  the  course  above  it.  This  lowest  stratum  was  succeeded 
by  house-walls  built  of  large  limestone  blocks,  generally  unwrought,  but 
olten  rudely  cut  into  something  resembling  a  quadrangular  shape.  Some- 
times I  came  upon  large  masses  of  such  massive  blocks  lying  close  upon 
one  another,  and  having  all  the  appearance  of  being  the  broken  walls 
of  some  large  building.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  general  confiagration, 
either  in  this  stratum  of  buildings  built  with  large  stones  or  in  the 
lowest  layer  of  ddbrie;  indeed,  the  multitadinotts  shells  found  in  these 
two  lowest  strata  are  uninjured,  which  sufficiently  proves  that  they  have 
not  been  exposed  to  a  great  heat.     I  found  in  these  two  lowest  strata  the 

*  TheK  houMS  an  Beta  in  the  riewi  on  the  lubnequent  pagei,  No.  5  SD  p.  S9,  be. 
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same  Btone  implements  as  before,  but  the  pottery  is  diiTerent.     The 
pottery  differs  also  from  that  in  the  upper  strata. 

As  the  catting  of  the  great  platform  on  the  north  side  of  Hissarlik 
adyanced  but  slowly,  I  began  on  the  1st  of  May  a  second  large  trench 
from  the  south  side ;  but  the  slope  being  there  but  slight,  I  was  forced 
to  give  it  a  dip  of  14°.  I  here  brought  to  light,  near  the  surface,  a 
pretty  bastion,  composed  of  large  blocks  of  limestone,  which  may  date 
from  the  time  of  Lysimachus.  The  southern  part  of  Hissarlik  has  been 
formed  principally  by  the  d^tris  of  the  later  or  Novum  Ilium,  and  for 
this  reason  Greek  antiquities  are  found  here  at  a  much  greater  depth  than 
on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

As  it  was  my  object  to  excavate  Tboy,  which  I  expected  to  find 
in  one  of  the  lower  cities,  I  was  forced  to  demolish  many  interesting 
ruins  in  the  upper  strata;  as,  for  example,  at  a  depth  of  20ft.  below 
the  surface,  the  ruins  of  a  pre-historic  building  10  ft.  high,  the  walls 
of  which  consistefd  of  hewn  blocks  of  limestone  perfectly  smooth  and 
cemented  with  clay.  The  building  evidently  belonged  to  the  fourth  of 
the  enormous  strata  of  debris  in  succession  from  the  virgin  soil;  and 
if,  as  cannot  be  doubted,  each  stratum  represents  the  ruins  of  a  distinct 
city,  it  belonged  to  the  fourth  city.  It  redted  on  the  calcined  bricks  and 
other  debris  of  the  third  city,^^  the  latter  being  apparently  marked  by 
the  ruins  of  four  different  houses,  which  had  succeeded  each  other  on 
the  site,  and  of  which  the  lowest  had  been  founded  on  remnants  of 
walls  or  loose  stones  of  the  second  city.  I  was  also  forced  to  destroy 
a  small  channel  made  of  green  sandstone,  8  in.  broad  and  7  in.  deep, 
which  I  found  at  a  depth  of  about  36  ft.  below  the  surface,  and  which 
probably  served  as  the  gutter  of  a  house. 

With  the  consent  of  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  I  also  began  on  the  20th 
of  June,  with  the  help  of  seventy  labourers,  to  excavate  in  his  field  on 
the  north  side  of  Hissarlik,^  where,  close  to  my  large  platform  and  at  a 
perpendicular  depth  of  40  ft.  below  the  plateau  of  the  hill,  I  dug  out 
of  its  slope  another  platform,  about  109  ft.  broad,  with  an  upper  ter- 
race and' side  galleries,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  debris. 
No  sooner  had  I  commenced  the  work  than  I  stifuck  against  a  marble 
triglyph  with  a  splendid  metope,  representing  Phoebus  Apollo  and  the 
four  horses  of  the  Sun.^  This  triglyph,  as  well  as  a  number  of  drums 
of  Doric  columns  which  I  found  there,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  a  temple 
of  Apollo  of  the  Doric  order  once  existed  on  the  spot,  which  had,  how- 
ever, been  so  completely  destroyed  that  I  did  not  discover  even  a  stone 
of  its  foundations  in  situ. 

When  I  had  dug  this  platform  for  a  distance  of  82  feet  into  the  hill, 
I  found  that  I  had  commenced  it  at  least  16^  ft.  too  high,  and  I  therefore 
abandoned  it,  contenting  myself  with  cutting  into  its  centre  a  trench 


**  In  mj  former  work,  Troy  and  its  Remains,  *  See  the  large  trench  marked  V  on  the  north 

this  burnt  city,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  Ilium  of  side  to  the  right  of  point  C,  on  Plan  I.  (of  Troy). 

Homer,  was  reckoned  as  the   second  from  the  '  See  the  engraving  and  description  in  the 

virgin  soil.    The  reasons  for  now  reckoning  it  chapter  on  the  Greek  Ilium, 
the  third  wiH  be  given  at  the  proper  place. 
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26  ft.  wide  at  the  top  and  13  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom.^     At  a  distance  of 

131  ft.  from  the  slope  of  the  hill,  I  came  upon  a  great  wall,  10  ft.  high 

and  e^ft.  thick  (see  No.  2,   b), 

the  top  of  which  is  just  34  ft. 

below  the  enrface.     It  is  bnilt  in 

the  BO-oalled  Cyclopean  manner, 

'  of  large  blocks  joined  together 

with  small  ones :  it  had  at  one 

time  been  much  higher,  as  the 

quantity  of  stones  lying  beside 

*     it  seemed  to  prove.     It  evidently 

belonged  to  the  city  bnilt  with 

large  stones,  the  second  in  snc- 

cession  from  the  virgin  soil.     At 

a  depth  of  6  ft.  below  this  wall  I 

found  a  retaining  wall  of  smaller 

TiM)  wiiiK  lebiutur  I*'!*  blotto joiind  wiih  nuiioiin;     stones  (sce  No.  2,  a),  risiog  at  an 

lu  couriM  in  ilijptng,  aiid  >pp«r  la  ban  IdIIdwoI  ibe  ,  .     .  -o         mi.  -In  II 

lUporuK'iiKteiiiioiL  TiKKoiUKxiiimoreincieaii     angle  of  45.     This  latter  Wall 

lti"SfX™S^'^°'°'""''°*'"'™^"    """^^  °^  *""*"*  ^  *""'='*  **'^*"" 

than  the  former :  it  evidently 
served  to  support  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  it  proves  beyond  any  doubt 
that,  since  its  erection,  the  hill  had  increased  131  ft.  in  breadth  and  34  ft. 
in  height.  As  my  friend  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce  was  the  first  to  point  out, 
tliiB  wall,  A,  is  built  in  exactly  the  same  style  as  the  house-vralls  of  the 
first  and  lowest  city,  the  joint  between  two  of  the  stones  in  the  lower 
layer  being  always  covered  by  a  third  in  the  upper  layer.  Accordingly, 
in  agreement  with  him,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  this  wall  to  the 
first  city.  The  debris  of  the  lower  stratum  being  as  hard  as  stone,  I 
had  very  great  difficulty  in  excavating  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
I  found  it  easier  to  undermine  it  by  catting  it  vertically,  and  with  the 
help  of  windlasses  and  enormous  iron  levers,  nearly  10  ft.  in  length  and 
6  in.  in  circumference,  to  loosen  and  so  break  it  down  in  fragments 
16  ft.  high,  16  ft.  broad,  and  10  ft.  thick.  But  I  found  this  manner  of 
excavating  very  dangerons,  two  workmen  having  been  buried  alive  sndet  a 
mass  of  debris  of  256(1  cubic  feet,  and  having  been  saved  as  by  a  miracle. 
In  consequence  of  this  accident  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  running  the  great 
platform  233  ft.  broad  through  the  whole  length  of  the  hill,  and  decided 
on  first  digging  a  trench,  98  ft.  wide  at  the  top  and  65  ft.  at  the  bottom.* 

As  the  great  extent  of  my  excavations  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to 
work  with  no  less  than  from  120  to  150  labourers,  I  was  obliged,  on  the 
Ist  of  June,  on  account  of  the  harvest  season,  to  increase  the  daily  wages 
to  2  francs.  But  even  this  would  not  have  enabled  me  to  collect  the 
requisit-e  number  of  men,  had  not  the  late  Mr,  Max  Muller,  German 
Consul  at  Gallipoli,  sent  me  40  workmen  from  that  place.     After  the  let 


'  S^e  thi.  tr«ii<:h  marked  w  in  the  middle  of 

rinn  111.  nt  the  ei 

ndof  the  volume,  the  letler. 

the  largt  trenth  V,  to  the  right  of  imint  c  on 

i-v  m  thii  |>Un 

marking  the  e»t  ^ide  of  this 

rhinl.  (ofTroj). 

greiit   trench,  whi 

vh  is  ludioted  bf  the  ume 

•  See  So.  4,  f.  28,  to  Ibe  right ;  alio  SectinDal 

kiter.  on  Plwi  1,  ( 

ofTroj). 
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of  July,  however,  I  easily  procured  a  coDstant  supply  of  150  workmen. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Charles  Cookson,  Euglish  Conenl  at  Constan- 
tinople, I  secured  10  hand>carts,  which  are  drawn  by  two  men  and  pushed 
by  a  third.  I  thus  had  10  hand-carts  and  88  wheelbarrows  to  work  with, 
in  addition  to  which  I  kept  6  hurse-carts,  each  of  which  cost  5  francs 
or  4s.  a  day,  so  that  the  total  cost  of  my  excavationB  amounted  to  more 
than  400  francs  (£16)  a  day.  Besides  screw-jacks,  chains  and  wind- 
lasses, my  implements  consisted  of  24  large  iron  levers,  108  spades,  and 
103  pickaxes,  all  of  the  best  English  manufacture.     I  had  three  capital 


foremen,  and  my  wife  and  myself  were  present  at  the  work  from  sunrise 
to  sQQset;  hilt  our  difficulties  increased  continually  with  the  daily 
augmenting  distance  to  which  we  had  to  remove  the  debris.  Besides 
this,  the  constant  strong  gale  from  the  north,  which  drove  a  blinding 
dust  into  our  eyes,  was  exceedingly  troublesome. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  where  on  account  of  the  slight  natural 
slope  I  had  to  make  my  great  trench  with  an  inclination  of  76°,  I  dis- 
covered, at  a  distance  of  197  ft.  from  its  entrance,  a  great  mass  of  masonry, 
consisting  of  two   distinct  walls,   each  about   15  ft.   broad,  built   close 
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togetlier,  and  founded  on  the  rock  at  a  depth  of  46^  ft.  below  the  surface. 
Both  are  20  ft.  high  ;  the  outer  wall  slopes  on  the  south  side  at  an  angle 
of  IS'',  and  is  vertical  on  the  north  side.  The  inner  wall  falls  off  at  an 
angle  of  45°  on  its  south  side,  which  is  opposite  to  the  north  side  of  the 
outer  wall.  There  is  thus  a  deep  hollow  between  the  two  walls.  The 
outer  wall  is  built  of  smaller  stones  cemented  with  clay,  but  it  does 
not  consist  of  soli4  masonry.  The  inner  wall  is  built  of  large  unwrought 
blocks  of  limestone ;  it  has  on  the  north  side  solid  masonry  to  a  depth 
of  only  4  ft.,  and  leans  here  against  a  sort  of  rampart  65^  ft.  broad  and 
16^  ft.  high,  partly  composed  of  the  limestone  which  had  to  be  removed 
in  order  to  level  the  rock  for  building  the  walls  upon  it.  These  two  walls 
are  perfectly  flat  on  the  top,  and  have  never  been  higher ;  they  are  140  ft. 
long,  their  aggregate  breadth  being  40  ft.  on  the  east  and  30  ft.  at  the 
west  end.  The  remnants  of  brick  walls  and  masses  of  broken  bricks, 
pottery,  whorls,  stone  implements,  saddlequern-stones,  &c.,  with  which 
they  were  covered,  appear  to  indicate  that  they  were  used  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  third  or  burnt  city,  as  the  substructions  of  a  great  tower ; 
and  I  shall  therefore,  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  call  these  walls,  through- 
out the  present  work,  "  the  Great  Tower,"  though  they  may  originally 
have  been  intended  by  their  builders  for  a  different  purpose.  The  accom- 
panying engraving  (No.  3)  gives  a  sketch  of  the  two  walls  as  they  looked 
when  they  were  first  brought  to  light  and  when  they  still  appeared  to 
be  one  solid  mass  of  masonry.  A  much  better  view  of  these  two  great 
walls  is  given  by  the  engraving  No.  144. 

§  V.    Third  Ybab's  Work  at  Hissarlie  :  1873. 

I  ceased  excavating  on  the  14th  of  August,  1872,  and  resumed  my 
operations,  in  company  with  my  wife,  on  the  1st  of  February  of  the 
following  year.  In  the  preceding  autumn,  by  the  side  of  my  two  wooden 
buildings,  we  had  built  a  house  for  ourselves  composed  of  stones  brought 
to  light  in  my  excavations,  and  had  made  the  walls  2  ft.  thick ;  ^  but  we 
were  compelled  to  let  our  foremen  occupy  it,  as  they  were  not  sufficiently 
provided  with  clothes  and  wrappers,  and  would  otherwise  have  perished 
during  the  great  cold  of  the  winter.  My  poor  wife  and  myself,  therefore, 
suffered  very  much,  since  the  icy  north  wind,  which  recals  Homer's  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  blasts  of  Boreas,  blew  with  such  violence  through 
the  chinks  of  our  house-walls,  which  were  made  of  planks,  that  we  were 
not  even  able  to  light  our  lamps  in  the  evening ;  and  although  we  had 
fire  on  the  hearth,  yet  the  thermometer  showed  —4'^  Beaumur  or  23^ 
Fahrenheit,  while  the  water  which  stood  near  the  hearth  froze  into  solid 
masses.  During  the  day  we  could  to  some  degree  bear  the  cold  by  work- 
ing in  the  excavations,  but  in  the  evenings  we  had  nothing  to  keep  us 
warm  except  our  enthusiasm  for  the  great  work  of  discovering  Troy.' 

*  See  engraying  No.  9,  p.  34,  the  house  to  out  this  work  use  the  name  **Tro}r/'  specially 

the  right,  represented  also  on  No.  10,  p.  35,  on  employing  it  to  denote  the  burnt  city,  the  third 

which  the  house  to  the  left  is  one  of  the  wooden  in  succession  from  the  virgin  soil,  whatever  may 

bnildingH  removed  hither.  be  the  name  which  will  be  ultimately  given  to 

'  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  shall  through-  it  by  the  scientific  world. 
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Once  we  had  tlie  narrowest  possible  escape  from  being  burnt  alive. 
The  stones  of  oar  fireplace  rested  merely  upon  the  boards  of  the  floor, 
and,  whether  through  a  creyice  in  the  cement  between  the  stones  or  from 
some  other  canse,  one  night  the  floor  took  fire ;  and  when  I  accidentally 
aw(^e  at  3  o'clock,  I  found  flames  extending  over  a  large  part  of  it.  The 
room  was  filled  with  dense  smoke,  and  the  north  wall  was  just  beginning 
to  catch  fire ;  a  few  seconds  would  have  sufficed  to  burn  a  hole  into  it, 
and  the  whole  house  would  then  have  been  in  flames  in  less  than  a 
minute,  for  a  high  north  gale  was  blowing  on  that  side.  I  did  not, 
howeyer,  lose  my  presence  of  mind.  Pouring  the  contents  of  a  bath  upon 
the  burning  wall,  I  at  once  stopped  the  fire  in  that  direction.  Our  cries 
awoke  a  labourer  who  was  asleep  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  he  called  the 
foremen  from  the  stone  house  to  our  assistance.  Without  losing  a  moment 
they  fetched  hammers,  iron  leyers,  and  pickaxes:  the  floor  was  broken 
up,  torn  to  pieces,  and  quantities  of  damp  earth  thrown  upon  it,  as  we 
had  no  water.  But,  as  the  lower  beams  were  burning  in  many  places,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  we  got  the  fire  under  and  all  danger 
was  at  an  end. 

For  the  first  three  weeks  I  had  an  average  numbej;  of  100  workmen 
only,  but  on  the  24th  of  February  we  were  able  to  increase  the  number 
to  158,  and  later  on  to  160,  which  remained  our  average  number  of 
labourers  up  to  the  last. 

Besides  continuing  the  excavations  on  the  north  side  in  the  field  of 
Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  I  opened  another  trench,  42^  ft.  broad,  on  the  same 
side,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  large  platform,^  upon  which  I  had  to 
throw  the  greater  part  of  the  Mhris  which  was  dug  up,  as  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  carry  it  to  a  greater  distance.  I  also  dug  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  from  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  ancient 
city.* 

As  the  hill  at  this  point  has  only  a  very  gradual  slope,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  give  the  new  trench  a  considerable  dip,  but  nevertheless  was 
able  to  make  eight  side  passages  for  removing  the  dSbris.  Experience 
had  shown  me  that  much  precious  time  was  lost  in  breaking  down  an 
earthen  wall  with  long  iron  levers  driven  in  by  a  ram,  and  that  it  was 
much  more  profitable  and  less  dangerous  for  the  workmen  to  keep  the 
earthen  wall  always  at  an  ascending  angle  of  55"^,  since  they  can  then 
dig  as  occasion  requires,  and  cut  away  the  dihris  from  below  with 
pickaxes. 

In  this  new  trench  I  had  first  to  break  through  a  wall  10  ft.  thick, 
consisting  of  large  blocks  of  marble,  most  of  which  were  drums  of 
Corinthian  columns  cemented  with  lime ;  then  I  had  to  pierce  the  wall  of 
Lysimachus,  which  was  also  10  ft.  thick,  and  built  of  large  hewn  stones. 
Besides  this,  we  had  to  cut  our  way  through  two  Trojan  walls,  the  first 
5^  ft.  thick,  and  the  second  10  ft. ;  both  consisting  of  stones  joined 
together  with  earth.*    While  making  this  excavation  I  found  a  great 

'  See  No.  4  to  the  lefl,  and  on  Plan  I.  (of      and  on  Sectional  Plan  IV.  tlie  points  z-z. 
Troy)  the  letters  p  P  to  the  south  of  point  c.  '  See  ibid, 

*  See  on  Plan  I.  (of  Troy)  the  trench  s&-z 
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number  of  l&rge  eartbeo  wine-jare  {iriBoi),  from  3^  to  6^  ft.  high  and 
from  2  to  4  ft.  wide,  as  well  as  nnmerons  drnms  of  Corinthian  columns 


I'- 
ll 


II 


and  other  sculptured  blocks  of  marble.      All  these   marbles  must  have 
belonged  to  the  Hellenic  buildings,  the  southern  wall  of  which  I  laid 
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bare  to  a  distance  of  285^  ft. '°  At  first  this  wall  is  composed  of  small 
stones  joined  with  cement,  and  it  rests  npon  well-hewn  blocks  of  lime- 
stone ;  further  on  it  consists  solely  of  this  latter  masonry.  The  direction 
of  the  wall,  and  hence  of  the  whole  building,  is  east  eonth-east. 

Three  inscriptions,  which  I  found  among  its  ruins,"  and  one  of  which 
states  that  it  was  set  ap  in  the  iepov-  that  is  to  say,  in  the  temple — 
leave  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  temple  of  the  Ilian  Athen^,  the  ttoXi- 
ovj(p^  Oea,  for  it  is  only  this  sanctuary  that  could  have  been  called 
simply  TO  iepov  on  account  of  its  size  and  importance,  which  surpassed 
that  of  all  the  other  temples  of  Novum  Ilium. 


No.  i.    Tbe  Eia' 

Its  foundations  nowhere  extended  to  a  greater  depth  than  fij  ft.  The 
floor,  which  consisted  of  large  slabs  of  limestone  resting  upon  double 
layers  of  hewn  blocks  of  the  same  material,  was  frequently  covered  with 
only  a  foot  of  vegetable  soil,  and  never  with  more  than  3J  ft.  of  it. 
This  explains  the  total  absence  of  entire  sculptures ;  for  whatever  sculp- 
tures there  were  in  or  upon  the  temple  could  not  sink  into  the  ground 
OB  the  summit  of  the  hill  when  the  building  was  destroyed,  and  they 
therefore  remained  on  tbe  surface  for  many  centuries,  till  they  were 
broken  up  by  religious  zeal  or  out  of  sheer  mischief.  Hence  we  can 
easily  explain  the  enormons  mass  of  fragments  of  statues  which  cover 
the  entire  hill.  In  order  to  bring  Troy  itself  to  light,  I  was  forced  to 
sacrifice  the  ruins  of  this  temple,  of  which  I  left  standing  only  some 
parts  of  the  north  and  south  walls.' 

■•  Su  SMtional  Pt*D  IV.,  lin«  Z-z,  nni  CUn  I.       G»ck  llmm. 
<ar  Tn;)  nndnr  the  laine  letlcn.  ■  S«e  the  voodcati  No.  5,  Ns.  7,  uid  Sectional 

■'  Thej  ■'ill  bt  given  in  the  chaplpr  na  thr       i'lsn  IV.,  poinLiz-z  in  the  apper  row.  mnrknl  r. 
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Just  below  the  sonth  wall  of  the  temple  I  brought  to  light  the 
remains  of  a  small  round  cellar,  3^  ft.  in  diameter  and  about  2^  ft.  high, 
which  stood  beneath  the  foundations,  and  must  therefore  be  older  than  the 
temple.  It  was  built  of  chalk  and  stones,  but  the  inner  side  had  been 
daubed  oyer  with  a  kind  of  varnish  or  glaze,  and  had  a  glossy  appearance. 
This  small  cellar  was  filled  with  fragments  of  Greek  terra-cottas,  among 
which,  however,  I  found  six  small  vases  almost  uninjured. 

Below  the  temple,  at  a  depth  of  from  23  to  26  ft.  beneath  the  surface, 
I  discovered  a  house  with  eight  or  nine  chambers :  ^  its  walls  consist 
of  small  stones  cemented  with  earth,  from  19§  to  25^  in.  thick.  Several 
of  these  walls  were  10  ft.  high,  and  on  some  of  them  could  be  seen  large 
patches  of  a  plaster  made  of  yellow  or  white  clay.  In  most  of  the  rooms 
the  floors  had  been  of  wood;  in  one  only  I  found  a  floor  of  unhewn 
slabs  of  limestone. 

By  the  side  of  the  house,  as  well  as  in  its  larger  apartments,  I  found 
a  great  quantity  of  human  bones,  but  only  two  skeletons,  which  must 
be  those  of  warriors,  for  they  were  found  at  a  depth  of  23  ft.,  with 
fragments  of  helmets  on  or  near  their  heads.  Unfortunately  the  frag- 
ments are  so  small  and  corroded,  that  the  helmets  cannot  be  put  together 
again  ;  but  their  upper  portions  {<f>aXoi)  were  well  preserved,  and  a  draw- 
ing of  one  of  them  will  be  given  in  its  place.  My  honoured  friend. 
Professor  Budolf  Yirchow  of  Berlin,  has  kindly  made  exact  drawings  of 
these  skulls,  which  will  be  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  Third,  the  burnt 
City,  together  with  his  dissertation  on  them.  By  the  side  of  one  of 
the  skeletons,  I  found  a  large  lance^head,  of  which  I  shall  also  give 
a  drawing. 

The  quantity  of  pottery  found  in  and  around  this  house  was  really 
enormous.  It  deserves  particular  mention  that,  when  the  Temple  of 
Athen6  was  built,  the  site  on  which  it  stood  was  artificially  levelled,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  cut  away.  This  is  proved  by  the  calcined 
ruins  of  the  burnt  city  which  are  here  found  immediately  below  the 
foundations  of  the  temple,  whereas  elsewhere  two  distinct  strata  of  debriSf 
16  ft.  deep,  intervene  between  the  Hellenic  city  and  the  burnt  city. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  house  was  a  sacrificial  altar  of  a  very 
primitive  description,  which  is  turned  to  the  N.W.  by  W.,  and  consists 
of  a  slab  of  slate-granite  about  5^  ft.  long  and  5^  ft.  broad.^  The 
upper  part  of  the  stone  is  cut  into  the  form  of  a  crescent,  probably 
to  facilitate  the  slaughter  of  the  animal  which  was  intended  for  sacrifice. 
About  4  ft.  below  the  sacrificial  altar  I  found  a  channel  made  of  slabs 
of  green  slate,  which  probably  served  to  carry,  off  the  blood.  The  altar 
stood  on  a  pedestal  of  bricks  but  very  slightly  burnt,  and  was  surrounded 
by  an  enormous  quantity  of  similar  bricks  and  wood-ashes  to  a  height  of 
10  feet.  Both  the  sacrificial  stone  and  its  pedestal  were  daubed  over  with 
a  white  crust  of  clay,  which  upon  the  pedestal  was  nearly  an  inch  thick. 

Below  the  level  of  the  altar  and  the  pre-historic  house  already 
mentioned,  I  came  upon  walls  of  fortification  *  and  very  ancient  houses,* 


•  See  the  engraving  No.  7.  two  places  marked/,  A. 

»  See  the  engraving  No.  6.  •  See  No.  7  to  the  left,  jnst  below  the  over- 

*  See  Plan  of  Troy  on  the  south  side,  io  the       hanging  marble  block. 
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the  walls  of  which  are  still  partially  covered  with  a  coating  of  clay  and 
white  colour,  all   bearing  traces  of   a  terrible  conflagration,  which  had 


Nd.  ■.    Umi  AtUr  tut  Suilflcu.  bund  In  the  drplbi  of  Uh  Temple  oT  AlbcDt.    (i  ;  » tctuil  aluO 
As  Uw  lUnr  ippHjTd  In  IS11. 

80  completely  destroyed  everything  in  the  chambers,  that  we  only  occa- 
aionally  fonnd  charred  fragments  of  pottery  among  the  red  and  yellow 
wood-aabes  with  which  the  spaces  were  filled.  Cnrionsly  enoagh,  other 
hoose-walls  were  again  fonnd  below :  these  mnst  he  still  older  than  those 
above ;  like  them,  they  show  indications  of  having  been  exposed  to  a 
great  heat. 

In  &ict,  this  labyrinth  of  ancient  hoase-walls,  built  one  above  another 
and  discovered  under  the  Temple  of  Athene  erected  by  Lysimachns,  is 
oniqne,  and  presents  the  archieologist  with  the  richest  materials  for 
iurestigation.  The  greatest  difficulty  connected  with  the  discovery, 
however,  is  afforded  by  one  of  the  above-mentioned  walls  of  fortification, 
llj  ft.  high,  which  nms  through  the  labyrinth  from  W.N.W.  to  E.8.E. 
This  ia  likewise  built  of  stones  joined  together  with  earth,  and  is  6  ft. 
broad  at  the  top  and  12  ft.  broad  at  the  foot.  It  does  not  stand  directly 
npon  the  native  rock,  nor  was  it  built  till  the  rock  had  gradually  become 
covered  with  a  layer  of  earth  1|  ft.  in  thickness.  Running  parallel 
with  this  wall  of  fortification,  only  2^  ft.  from  it  and  at  the  same  depth, 
there  is  a  wall  2  ft.  high,  which  is  likewise  built  of  stones  cemented 
with  earth.' 

The  chamber  at  the  greatest  depth  to  which  I  have  excavated  ia 
10ft.  high  and  11 J  ft.  wide;  but  it  may  have  been  higher:  its  length 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.     One  of  the  compartments  of  the 

•  Sm  PIau  I.  (of  Tro7>,  on  the  loulh  >itl«,  iu  the  placei  muked  /,  A. 
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uppermoBt  houses,  below  the  Temple  of  Athen^  and  belongiog  to  the 
third,  the  burnt  city,  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  magazine  for  storing 


com  or  wine,  for  tliere  are  in  it  nine  enormous  earthen  jars  (iri'dot)  of 
various  forme,  about  5^  ft.  high  and  4^  ft.  across,  their  months  being  from 
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29^  to  35^  in.  broad.'     Each  of  them  has  four  handles,  3|  in.  broad,  and 
the  cla;  of  Trbich  they  are  made  is  as  mnch  as  2|  in,  thick.     Upon  the 


Ka.a.    The  Hopdnr.  with  lU  CotoutI  Jin,  In  Uh  deptba  ot  tin  Tnnpk  ol  AUieii«i  ull 
■ppHKd  In  JnM  IHTS. 

sonth  aide  of  the  jars  I  fonnd  a  wall  of  fortification,  26  ft.  long  and  10  ft. 
high,  bnilt  of  sun-dried  bricks,  which,  thongh  thoroughly  baked  in  the 
conflagration,  were  exceedingly  fragile. 

In  the  middle  of  March  I  also  commenced  a  large  excavation  close 
to  my  wooden  house  and  to  the  west  of  the  Great  Tower.^  I  found 
near  the  surface  the  ruins  of  a  large  house  of  the  Greek  period,  which 
extended  to  a  depth  of  6^  ft.  It  must  have  belonged  to  a  great  nan, 
perhaps  a  high  priest,  for  the  floors  of  the  rooms  were  made  of  large  slabs 
of  red  stone  excellently  polished.  Below  this  Greek  house  I  found,  aa 
usual,  a  layer  of  debris  with  but  few  stones ;  then  a  number  of  house- 
walls  composed  of  small  stones  joined  together  with  earth ;  and  beneath 
these  again  immense  masses  of  burnt  and  partly-vitrified  bricks.  At  last, 
at  the  depth  of  30  ft.  below  the  surface,  I  brought  to  light  a  street  17^  ft. 
wide,  paved  with  stone  flags,  from  i|  to  5  ft.  long  and  from  35  in.  to  4^  ft. 
broad,  which  runs  down  very  abruptly  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
towards  the  Plain.'  The  slope  of  the  street  is  so  great  that,  while  on  the 
north  side,  so  far  as  it  is  there  uncovered,  it  is  only  30  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  hill,  at  a  distance  of  33  ft.  further  to  the  south  it  already 
lies  as  low  as  37  ft.  under  the  ground. 

This  well-paved  street  led  me  to  conjecture  that  a  large  building  mast 
at  one  time  have  stood  at  the  end  of  it,  at  a  short  distance  on  the  north- 


''  In  tb<  TitH,  No.  S,  lii  of  the  j&n  are  ihown,  *  Sm  Na.  9  to  the  left. 

udiMTiDth  (broken)  if  outside  the  trench  to  ■  See    No.  10   and    No.    13,  bdi]   PUn  I 

the  right.   The  two  Ivgeat  of  all  are  out  of  riew,  Troj),  a. 
on  the  other  nde  of  the  wall  of  the  magazine. 
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eaet  side,  and  I  therefore  immediately  set  100  mes  to  dig  throagh  the 
ground  lying  in  front  of  it  in  that  direction.  I  found  the  stteet  covered 
to  a  height  of  from  7  to  10  ft.  with  yellow,  red,  or  black  wood-ashes, 
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mixed  with  thoroughly-burnt  and  often  partly-vitrified  fragments  of  bricks 
and  stones.  Above  this  thick  layer  of  debris  I  came  upon  the  ruins  of 
a  large  building  composed  of  stones  cemented  with  earth,  of  which  I  only 
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broke  away    as   maeh   ae   was   aeceasaiy   to  clear   the   street   with   itfi 
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Ko.  11. 


No.  12. 


No8.  11,  12.  Copper 
fiolts;  foaad  exactly 
in  the  middle  (No.  11) 
of  tlie  flret  (Na  12) 
of  Uie  second  Oatea. 


parapets."    Proceeding  thus  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  I  brought  to 
light  two  large  gateways,  standing  20  ft.  apart,  and  in  each  of  them  a 

long  copper  bolt,  which  had  no  doubt  served  to  fasten 
the  wooden  wings  of  the  gates,  and  of  which  I  give 
drawings.  The  first  gateway  is  12^  ft.  wide,  and  is 
formed  by  two  projections  of  the  side-wall,  one  of  which 
stands  out  to  a  distance  of  2^  ft.,  the  other  to  a  distance 
of  2J  ft. ;  both  are  3  J  ft.  high  and  3|  ft.  broad.  The 
pavement  of  large  flags  ends  at  the  first  gate,  whence  to 
the  second  gate — for  a  distance  of  20  ft. — the  street  is 
very  roughly  paved  with  large  unhewn  stones.^  The 
pavement  has  probably  become  uneven  through  the  fall 
of  the  walls  of  the  great  tower,  which  must  once  have 
crowned  the  Gates,  and  of  whose  existence  the  masses 
of  calcined  rubbish,  from  7  to  10  ft.  deep,  which  covered 
the  passage,  furnish  the  most  evident  proofs.  It  is  clear 
that  wood,  entered  largely  into  the  construction  of  these 
walls,  not  only  from  the  large  masses  of  wood-ashes,  but 
also  from  the  fact  that  the  large  red  flags  of  the  street, 
though  they  looked  fresh  and  solid  when  first  brought 
to  light,  speedily  crumbled  away  when  exposed  to  the 
air ;  a  circumstance  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
intense  heat  to  which  they  had  been  subjected. 
Like  the  first  gate,  the  second  gate  is  also  formed  by 
two  projections  in  the  wall,  which  are  2  ft.  high,  more  than  3  ft.  broad, 
and  project  about  2^  ft. 

I  cleared  the  street  as  far  as  5  ft.  to  the  north-east  of  the  second 
gate,  but  did  not  venture  to  proceed  further,  as  this  could  not  have 
been  done  without  breaking  down  more  of  the  walls  of  the  large  house 
erected  upon  the  debris  with  which  it  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  from 
7  to  10  ft.  This  house  is,  of  course,  of  later  date  than  the  double  gate ; 
but  still  I  considered  it  of  great  interest  to  archaeology,  the  more  so  as 
it  covered  the  ruins  of  extensive  and  more  ancient  buildings  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  gate.  These  latter  are  on  a  level  with  the  double  gate, 
and,  as  that  to  the  north-west  seems  to  be  the  largest  building  of  the 
burnt  city,  the  third  in  succession  from  the  virgin  soil,  I  believed  it  to  be 
the  mansion  of  the  last  chief  or  king  of  the  town.  The  correctness  of 
this  opinion  appears  to  be  corroborated  by  the  large  number  of  treasures 
I  subsequently  discovered  in  or  close  to  it.  The  more  recent  house  had 
been  erected  when  the  ruins  of  the  more  ancient  houses  were  completely 
covered  with  ashes  and  burnt  debris,  as  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the 
more  recent  walls  run  in  all  directions  above  the  more  ancient  ones,  never 
standing  directly  upon  them,  and  frequently  separated  from  them  by  a 
layer  of  calcined  rubbish,  from  7  to  10  ft.  deep.  The  ruined  walls  of  the 
lower  as  well  as  of  the  upper  houses  are  built  of  stones  joined  together 
with  earth ;  but  the  walls  of  the  lower  houses  are  much  thicker  and  more 
solidly  built  than  those  of  the  upper  one.     It  is  plain  that  the  more 


*•  See  No.  10.  *  See  No.  10  and  No.  13,  and  the  place  marked  a  on  Plan  I.  (of  Troj). 
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recent  house  was  not  bnilt  till  the  street  was  covered  np,  to  a  depth  of 
from  7  to  10  ft.,  by  the  ntina  and  dibris  of  the  fallen  hnildings. 

From  these  and  other  conBiderationn,  I  wished  to  preeerve  as  mnch 
ma  possible  of  both  the  ancient  and  the  more  recent  buildings,  the  more 
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so  as  I  feared  my  statements  in  regard  to  them  might  be  disbelieved. 
Consequently,  after  clearing  the  doable  gate,  I  left  the  ruins  of  both 
buildings  in  situ,  and  removed  the  debris  from  those  chambers  only 
of  the  ancient  houses  which  could  be  excavated  without  injury  to  the 
building  above  them.  I  found  in  them  a  vast  quantity  of  pottery  of  the 
most  interesting  character,  which  will  be  made  known  to  the  reader  in 
the  proper  place. 

The  great  cold  did  not  last  long,  and  we  had  afterwards  splendid 
weather.  The  nights  however  were  cold  up  to  the  middle  of  March,  and 
the  thermometer  frequently  fell  to  the  freezing-point  towards  morning, 
whereas  during  the  day  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  already  beginning  to  be 
troublesome,  the  thermometer  often  showing  18"^  Beaumur  (72^°  Fahren- 
Iieit)  in  the  shade  at  mid-day.  From  about  the  1st  of  March  we  heard 
the  perpetual  croaking  of  millions  of  frogs  in  the  surrounding  marshes, 
and  in  the  second  week  of  March  the  storks  returned.  One  of  the  many 
discomforts  of  our  life  in  the  wilderness  we  inhabited  was  the  hideous 
shrieking  of  innumerable  owls,  which  built  their  nests  in  the  holes  of 
my  trenches;  their  shrieks  had  a  weird  and  horrible  sound,  and  were 
especially  intolerable  at  night. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  May  1873,  I  had  believed  that  the  hill  of 
Hissarlik,  where  I  was  excavating,  marked  the  site  of  the  Trojan 
citadel  only ;  and  it  certainly  is  the  fact  that  Hissarlik  was  the  Acropolis 
of  Novum  Ilium.*  I  therefore  imagined  that  Troy  was  larger  than  the 
latter  town,  or  at  least  as  large;  but  I  thought  it  important  to  dis- 
cover the  precise  limits  of  the  Homeric  city,  and  accordingly  I  sank 
twenty  shafts  as  far  down  as  the  rock,  on  the  west,  south-west,  south- 
south-east,  and  east  of  Hissarlik,  directly  at  its  foot  or  at  some  distance 
from  it,  on  the  plateau  of  the  Ilium  of  the  Greek  colony.  As  I  found 
in  these  shafts  no  trace  of  fragments  either  of  pre-historic  pottery  or  of 
pre-historic  house- walls,  and  nothing  but;  fragments  of  Hellenic  pottery 
and  Hellenic  house-walls ;  and  as,  moreover,  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  has  a 
very  steep  slope  towards  the  north,  the  north-east,  and  the  north-west, 
facing  the  Hellespont,  and  is  also  very  steep  on  the  west  side  towards 
the  Plain,  the  city  could  not  possibly  have  extended  in  any  one  of  these 
directions  beyond  the  hill  itself.  It  therefore  appears  certain  that  the 
ancient  city  cannot  have  extended  on  any  side  beyond  the  primeval 
plateau  of  Hissarlik,  the  circumference  of  which  is  indicated  on  the 
south  and  south-west  by  the  Great  Tower  and  the  double  gate;  and  on 
the  north-west,  north-east,  and  east,  by  the  great  boundary  wall. 

The  shafts  which  I  sank  beyond  the  hill  are  all  indicated  by  letters, 
A  to  u,  on  the  Plan  of  the  Hellenic  Ilium,  on  which  it  is  also  stated  at 
what  precise  depth  in  each  of  them  the  rock  was  struck ;  and  of  the  seven 
deepest  shafts  sections  are  given.  I  therefore  call  particular  attention 
to  this  Plan.^  I  also  call  particular  attention  to  the  tombs  which  I 
came  upon  in  the  shafts  which  are  marked  d,  o,  and  r  on  the  Plan  of 


»  I    reluctantly    give    the    later    Ilium    the       for  perhaps   UOO   years.    All  classical   writerb 
epilhot  Novum,  beeaiisf  the  city  existed  for  at       (except  Strabo)  call  it  simply  Ilium, 
least  1000  years,  and  its  site  has  been  a  desert  »  See  Plan  II.  at  the  end  of  the  Tolumc. 
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NoYum  Ilium.  Each  of  these  three  tombs  was  cat  ont  of  the  rock  and 
coyered  with  flat  slabs:  each  contained  a  corpse;  but  the  corpses  were 
all  so  much  damaged,  that  the  skulls  crumbled  to  dust  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  The  tombs  evidently  belonged  to  persons  of  small  means 
and  of  a  late  date,  since  what  little  pottery  was  found  in  them  was  of 
a  very  inferior  description  and  evidently  of  the  Boman  period.  But  the 
fact  that  in  three  out  of  the  twenty  shafts,  which  I  sank  at  random 
on  the  site  of  Novum  Ilium,  tombs  were  discovered,  seems  to  denote 
with  great  probability  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  buried  their  dead, 
or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  them,  within  the  precincts  of  the  town. 
Cremation  however  was  also  in  use  with  them,  since  in  the  first  trench 
I  opened,  in  April  1870, 1  struck  upon  an  urn  of  the  Boman  period,  filled 
with  ashes  of  animal  matter  intermixed  with  remnants  of  calcined  bones, 
which  are  evidently  those  of  a  human  body.  I  did  not  find  any  other 
burnt  bodies  in  the  strata  of  Novum  Ilium,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  I  only  excavated  in  Hissarlik,  which  does  not  cover  a  twenty-fifth 
part  of  the  later  city.^  Hissarlik  moreover  was  the  Acropolis  of  Novum 
Ilium  and  contained  the  principal  temples,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is 
likely  that  it  was  considered  sacred  ground,  in  which  no  burials  were 
allowed.  Hence  it  is  very  probable  that,  if  systematic  excavations  were 
made  in  the  lower  city,  many  sepulchres  and  funeral  urns  would  be  found. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik  seem  gene- 
rally to  have  burnt  the  dead,  as  I  found  in  1872  two  tripod-urns  with 
calcined  human  remains  on  the  virgin  soil  in  the  first  city;  and  in 
1871,  1872,  and  1873,  a  vast  number  of  large  funeral  urns,  contain- 
ing human  ashes,  in  the  third  and  fourth  cities.  I  found  no  bones 
however  except  a  single  tooth,  and  on  one  occasion  among  the  ashes  a 
human  skull,  which  is  well  preserved,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower 
jaw,  which  is  missing:  as  I  found  a  brooch  of  bronze  along  with  it, 
I  suppose  it  may  have  belonged  to  a  woman.  I  am  also  indebted  to 
Prof.  Virchow  for  drawings  of  this  skull,  which  will  be  given,  together 
with  his  dissertation  on  it  and  the  other  skulls,  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Third,  the  burnt  City. 

It  is  true  that  nearly  all  the  pottery  found  in  the  pre-historic  ruins 
of  Hissarlik  is  broken,  and  that  there  is  hardly  one  large  vessel  out 
of  twenty  which  is  not  in  fragments;  nay,  in  the  first  two  cities  the 
pottery  has  all  been  shattered  by  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  stones 
with  which  the  second  city  was  built.  But  still,  even  if  all  the  funeral 
urns  with  human  ashes  ever  deposited  in  Hissarlik  had  been  well 
preserved,  yet,  judging  from  the  fragments  of  them — in  spite  of  the 
abundance  of  these  fragments — I  can  hardly  think  that  I  could  have 
found  even  a  thousand  entire  urns.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik  buried  only  a 
small  part  of  their  funeral  urns  in  the  city  itself,  and  that  we  must 
look  for  their  principal  necropolis  elsewhere. 

Whilst  these  important  excavations  were  going  on,  I  neglected  the 
trenches  on  the  north  side,  and  only  worked  there  when  I  had  workmen  to 


«  See  Plan  II.  (of  the  Hellenic  Ilium). 
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spare.  But  I  brought  to  light  here  the  prolongation  'of  the  great  wall 
which  I  agree  with  Prof.  Sayce  in  attributing  to  the  second  stone  city.* 

Wishing  to  investigate  the  fortifications  on  the  west  and  north-west 
sides  of  the  ancient  city,  in  the  beginning  of  May  1873  I  also  com- 
menced making  a  trench,  33  ft.  broad  and  141  ft.  long,  on  the  north* 
west  side  of  the  hill,  at  the  very  point  where  I  had  made  the  first 
trench  in  April  1870.^  I  broke  first  through  an  Hellenic  circuit-wall, 
probably  that  which,  according  to  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Alexander, 
was  built  by  Lysimachus,  and  found  it  to  be  13  ft.  high  and  10  ft. 
thick,  and  to  consist  of  large  hewn  blocks  of  limestone.  Afterwards  I 
broke  through  an  older  wall,  8|  ft.  high  and  6  ft.  thick,  composed  of 
large  blocks  cemented  with  earth.  This  second  wall  is  attached  to  the 
large  wall  which  I  brought  to  light  in  April  1870,  and  the  two  form 
two  sides  of  a  quadrangular  Hellenic  tower,^  a  third  wall  of  which  I 
had  to  break  through  later  on. 

This  part  of  the  hill  was  evidently  much  lower  in  ancient  times,  as 
seems  to  be  proved  not  only  by  the  wall  of  Lysimachus,  which  must  at  one 
time  have  risen  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  surface  of  the  hill, 
whereas  it  is  now  covered  by  16^  ft.  of  rubbish,  but  also  by  the  remains 
of  the  Hellenic  period,  which  are  here  found  to  a  great  depth.  It  appears, 
in  fact,  as  if  the  rubbish  and  debris  of  habitations  had  been  thrown  down 
on  this  side  for  centuries,  in  order  to  increase  the  height  of  the  place. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  excavations  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  hill, 
I  cut  a  deep  trench  from  the  west  side  also,^  in  which,  unfortunately, 
I  struck  obliquely  the  circuit-wall  of  Lysimachus,  here  13  ft.  high  and 
10  ft.  thick,  and  was  consequently  compelled  to  remove  a  double  quantity 
of  stones  to  force  a  way  through  it.  But  I  again  came  upon  the  ruins  of 
large  buildings  of  the  Hellenic  and  pre-Hellenic  periods,  so  that  this 
excavation  could  only  proceed  slowly.  Here  at  a  distance  of  69  ft.  from 
the  declivity  of  the  hill,  at  a  depth  of  20  ft.,  I  struck  an  ancient  enclo- 
sure-wall, 5  ft.  high,  with  a  projecting  battlement,  which,  on  account  of 
its  comparatively  modern  structure  and  small  height,  must  belong  to  a 
post-Trojan  period.  Behind  it  I  found  a  level  place,  paved  partly  with 
large  flags  of  stone,  partly  with  stones  more  or  less  hewn;  and  after 
this  a  wall  of  fortification,  20  ft.  high  and  5  ft.  thick,  built  of  large  stones 
and  earth,  which  ran  below  my  wooden  house,  but  6^  ft.  above  the  Trojan 
circuit-wall,  which  starts  from  the  Grate.' 

While  following  up  this  circuit-wall,  and  bringing  more  and  more  of 
it  to  light,  close  to  the  ancient  building  and  north-west  of  the  Gate,  I 
struck  upon  a  large  copper  article  of  the  most  remarkable  form,  which 
attracted  my  attention  all  the  more,  as  I  thought  I  saw  gold  behind  it.^® 
On  the  top  of  it  was  a  layer  of  red  aod  calcined  ruins,  from  4|  to  5^  ft. 
thick,  as  hard  as  stone,  and  above  this  again  the  above-mentioned  wall  of 

*  See  the  Sectional  Plan  III.  x,  v.  »  See  on   the  Plan   I.   (of  Troy)   the   trench 

•  This  trench  is  just  in  front  of  the  reader  in       marked  R  to  the  west  of  the  gate. 

the  view  No.  10,  p.  35;  it  is  also  represented  •  See  this  Trojan  wall,  marked  6,  to  the  north- 
on  the  Sectional  Plan  No.  IV.,  z',  West,  nnd  on  west  of  the  gate  on  Plan  I.  (of  Troy), 
the  Plan  I.  (of  Troy)  under  the  letter  z'.  "  The  precise  spot  of  this  imporUnt  discovery 

'  See  No.  10  (p.  35)  in  the  trench  below  the  is  marked  A  on  Plan  I.  (  of  Troy> 
standing  roan. 
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fortification  (5  ft.  broad  and  20  ft.  high),  built  of  large  stones  and  earth, 
which  mnst  have  been  erected  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  In 
order  to  secure  the  treasure  from  my  workmen  and  save  it  for  archae- 
ology, it  was  necessary  to  lose  no  time ;  so,  although  it  was  not  yet  the 
hour  for  breakfast,  I  immediately  had  patdoa  called.  This  is  a  word  of 
uncertain  derivation,  which  has  passed  over  into  Turkish,  and  is  here 
employed  in  place  of  avdiravai^;^  or  time  for  rest.  While  the  men  were 
eating  and  resting,  I  cut  out  the  Treasure  with  a  large  knife.  This 
required  great  exertion  and  involved  great  risk,  since  the  wall  of  fortifica- 
tion, beneath  which  I  had  to  dig,  threatened  every  moment  to  fall  down 
upon  me.  But  the  sight  of  so  many  objects,  every  one  of  which  is  of 
inestimable  value  to  archaeology,  made  me  reckless,  and  I  never  thought 
of  any  danger.  It  would,  however,  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  have 
removed  the  treasure  without  the  help  of  my  dear  wife,  who  stood  at 
my  side,  ready  to  pack  the  things  I  cut  out  in  her  shawl,  and  to  carry 
them  away.  All  the  difierent  articles  of  which  this  Treasure  was  com- 
posed will  be  described  at  the  proper  place  in  the  precise  order  in  which 
they  were  taken  out  of  the  ruins.  I  here  only  give  a  general  view  of  the 
whole  (No.  14). 

As  I  found  all  these  articles  together,  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular 
mass,  or  packed  into  one  another,  it  seems  certain  that  they  were  placed 
on  the  city  wall  in  a  wooden  chest.  This  supposition  seems  to  be  corro- 
borated by  the  fact  that  close  by  the  side  of  these  articles  I  found  a 
copper  key.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  some  one  packed  the  treasure  in 
the  chest,  and  carried  it  ofi*,  without  having  had  time  to  pull  out  the  key ; 
when  he  reached  the  wall,  however,  the  hand  of  an  enemy,  or  the  fire, 
overtook  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  chest,  which  was  imme- 
diately covered,  to  a  height  of  5  ft.,  with  the  ashes  and  stones  of  the 
adjoining  house.^^ 

Perhaps  the  articles  found  a  few  days  previously  in  a  room  of  the 
chiefs  house,  close  to  the  place  where  the  Treasure  was  discovered, 
belonged  to  this  unfortunate  person.  These  articles  consisted  of  a  helmet 
and  a  silver  vase,  with  a  cup  of  electrum,  which  will  be  described  in  the 
chapter  on  this  Third  City. 

On  the  thick  layer  of  debris  which  covered  the  Treasure,  the  builders 
of  the  new  city  erected  a  fortification-wall  already  mentioned,  composed 
of  large  hewn  and  unhewn  stones  and  earth.  This  wall  extended  to 
within  3^  ft.  of  the  surface  of  the  hill. 

That  the  Treasure  was  packed  together  at  a  moment  of  supreme 
peril  appears  to  be  proved,  among  other  things,  by  the  contents  of  the 
largest  silver  vase,  consisting  of  nearly  9000  objects  of  gold,  which  will 
be  described  in  the  subsequent  pages.  The  person  who  endeavoured  to 
save  the  Treasure  had,  fortunately,  the  presence  of  mind  to  place  the 
silver  vase,  with  the  valuable  articles  inside  it,  upright  in  the  chest,  so 
that  nothing  could  fall  out,  and  everything  has  been  preserved  uninjured. 

"  But  lu  in  1878  and  1879  1  found,  at  a  dis*  storey  of  the  town-chiefs  house,  1  now  rather 

tance  of  but  a  few  yards  from  the  spot  where  think  that  the  same  may  have  been   the  case 

this  treasure  was  discoTcred,  four  more  treasures,  with  the  large  treasure, 
which  moat  eridently  have  fallen  from  an  upper 
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Hoping  to  fiad  more  treasnrea  here,  I  palled  down  the  upper  wall, 
and  I  also  broke  away  the  enormoaB  block  of  debris  which  separated  my 
weetetn  and  north-western  trenches'  from  the  great  massiTe  walls  which 
I  naed  to   call    the  "Tower,"     Bnt  to  do  this  I  had  to  pnll  down  the 
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larger   of  my  wooden  houses,  and   to  bridge  over  the  Gates,  so  as   to 
facilitate  the  removal  of  the  debris.     I  found  there   many  interesting 

■  S«c  riiD  1.  (ufTtoy)  ;  itl)o  on  So*.  9  ami  tn  the  bhx-k  In  front,  nn<t  on  No.  13  oa  Iha  left  Me. 
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antiquities ;  more  especially  three  silver  dishes  (j(f>idXcu),  1  ft.  9  in.  below 
the  place  where  the  Treasure  was  discovered :  two  of  them  were  broken  in 
pieces  by  the  labourer's  pickaxe ;  the  third  is  entire.  That  the  Treasure 
itself  escaped  injury  from  the  pickaxes,  was  due  to  the  large  copper  vessel, 
which  projected  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  cut  everything  out  of  the 
hard  debris  with  a  knife. 

I  now  perceived  that  the  trench  which  I  had  made  in  April  1870 
had  exactly  struck  the  right  point  for  excavating,^  and  that,  if  I  had 
only  continued  it,  I  should,  in  a  few  weeks,  have  uncovered  the  most 
remarkable  buildings  in  Troy ;  whereas,  by  abandoning  it,  I  had  to  make 
colossal  excavations  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  through 
the  entire  hill,  in  order  to  find  them. 

We  discontinued  the  excavations  on  the  17th  of  June,  1873. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  the  Turkish  authorities  of  Kouro 
Ealeh  seized  many  gold  ornaments  which  two  of  my  workmen  had 
found  in  three  different  places  in  the  preceding  March,  whilst  working 
for  me  in  the.  trenches  of  Hissarlik,  at  a  depth  of  nearly  30  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  hill.  Most  of  these  jewels  were  contained  in  a  vase  with 
an  owl's  head.  Unfortunately  one  of  the  workmen  had  got  his  part  of  the 
booty  melted  down  by  a  goldsmith  at  Ben  Eioi,  and  made  into  orna- 
ments after  the  present  Turkish  fashion*  All  these  gold  ornaments,  both 
genuine  and  re-made,  are  now  in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Constantinople. 
The  genuine  ones  will  be  represented  and  explained  in  the  subsequent 
pages ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  nearly  all  of  the  same  type  as 
those  contained  in  the  great  treasure  discovered  by  me,  though  similar 
types  had  never  before  been  found  elsewhere. 

In  the  beginning  of  1874,  Mr.  F.  A.  Brockhaus  of  Leipzig  published, 
in  German,  an  account  of  my  excavations  and  discoveries  at  Troy,  under 
the  title  of  Troianhche  Alterihumer,  of  which  a  translation  in  French  by 
Mr.  Alexander  B.  Bangabe,  Ambassador  of  Greece  at  Berlin,  appeared 
simultaneously.  Both  editions  were  accompanied  by  an  Atlas  containing 
218  photographs,  representing  nearly  4000  of  the  objects  discovered  in 
the  excavations,  together  with  a  minute  description  of  each  of  them.  The 
English  translation  of  the  same  work,  made  by  Miss  Dora  Schmitz  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Philip  Smith,  was  published  by  Mr.  John  Murray  of  London, 
in  November  1874,  under  the  title  of  Troy  and  its  Remains. 

§  VI.    Intebval  in  the  Wobk  at  Troy  :  Excavations  at  Mycenae  : 

1874-1877. 
Having  obtained  from  the  Greek  Government  permission  to  excavate 
at  Mycenae,  I  began  operations  there  in  February  1874,  by  sinking  thirty- 
four  shafts  in  its  Acropolis ;  and  I  had  just  discovered  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Boyal  Sepulchres  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  when  I  was  interrupted 

'  See  Nu.  10,  \k  35,  the  ireoch  just  in  front,  below  the  standing  man.    The  same  trench  i^ 

marked  z'  on  Plan  1. 
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in  my  explorations  by  the  legal  proceedings  institnted  against  me  at 
Athens  by  the  Turkish  Q-ovemment,  which  claimed  one-half  of  my  collec- 
tion of  Trojan  antiquities.  The  lawsuit  lasted  for  a  year,  when  the  Court 
decided  that  I  should  pay  the  Turkish  G-overnment  an  indemnity  of  £400 
in  settlement  of  their  claims.  But  instead  of  £400  I  sent,  in  April  1875, 
£2000  to  the  Turkish  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Imperial  Museum,  expressing  my  great  desire  always  to  remain  on 
friendly  terms  with  them,  and  explaining  to  them  that  they  stood  as  much 
in  need  of  a  man  like  myself  as  I  stood  in  need  of  them.  My  donation 
was  so  kindly  received  by  H.  H.  Safvet  Pasha,  then  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  that  I  was  emboldened  to  go  to  Constantinople  at  the  end  of 
December  1875,  to  solicit  a  new  firman  for  the  exploration  of  Troy.  By 
the  powerful  assistance  of  my  honoured  friends,  H.  E.  the  United  States 
Minister  Besident  Mr.  Maynard,  H.  E.  the  Italian  Ambassador  Count 
Corti,  H.  H.  Safvet  Pasha,  and  particularly  by  the  unremitting  zeal  and 
undaunted  energy  of  H.  E.  the  Great  Logothete  Aristarches  Bey,  I  was 
on  the  point  of  obtaining  my  firman,  when  my  request  was  suddenly 
rejected  by  the  Council  of  State. 

But  n.  E.  the  Great  Logothete  Aristarches  Bey  having  introduced 
me  to  n.  E.  the  late  Bashid  Pasha,^  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
a  man  of  high  culture,  who  had  been  for  five  years  Governor  of  Syria, 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  inspiring  him  with  a  warm  enthusiasm  for  Troy 
and  its  remains,  so  that  he  went  himself  to  H.  H.  the  Grand  Vizier, 
Mahmoud-Nedim  Pasha,  spoke  warmly  in  my  favour,  and  obtained  from 
him  an  order  that  the  firman  should  be  given  me  without  delay.  I 
received  my  firman  accordingly  at  the  end  of  April  1876,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  the  Dardanelles  to  continue  my  excavations.  But  I  there 
found  the  Governor-General,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  totally  averse  to  the 
continuation  of  the  works,  probably  because  ever  since  I  had  stopped 
them,  in  June  1873,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  himself  giving  a  sort 
of  firman  to  the  numerous  travellers  who  came  to  see  my  excavations, 
and  this  of  course  would  have  ceased  had  I  resumed  my  operations. 
Having  kept  me  therefore  for  nearly  two  months  at  the  Dardanelles,  under 
the  pretence  that  he  had  not  yet  received  the  confirmation  of  my  firman, 
he  at  last  allowed  me  to  recommence  the  excavations,  but  gave  me  as 
guardian  a  certain  Izzet  Effendi,^  whose  sole  office  it  was  to  throw 
obstacles  in  my  way.  Seeing  the  utter  impossibility  of  going  on,  I 
returned  to  Athens,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times  (published  24th  of 
July,  1876),  in  which  I  denounced  Ibrahim  Pasha's  conduct  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  civilized  world.  The  article  having  been  reproduced  by 
the  Constantinople  papers,  he  was  transferred  in  October  1876  to  another 
Vilayet. 

I  could  then  have  recommenced  the  excavations  at  Troy ;  but  at  the 
end  of  July  I  had  begun  to  excavate  again  at  Mycenae,  and  could  not 
give  up  my  work  there  until  I  had  thoroughly  explored  all  the  royal 


'  Rashid  PoshA  was  murdered  in  June,  1876.        account  of  gross  embezzlement  of  government 
*  This  Izzet  Effendi  has  lately  been  exiled  on      monies. 
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tombs.  The  really  wonderful  snccess  which  attended  my  excavations, 
the  immense  and  maryellons  treasures  with  which  I  enriched  the  Greek 
nation,  are  well  known ;  for  all  ages  to  come  travellers  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  will  flock  to  the  G-reek  capital  to  see  here  in  the  Mycenae 
Mnsenm  the  result  of  my  disinterested  labours.  The  publication  of  my 
work  on  Mycenae  in  English  and  German  occupied  the  whole  of  1877 ; 
the  French  edition  kept  me  busy  until  the  summer  of  1878,  and  it 
was  only  in  July  of  that  year  that  I  was  able  to  think  of  continuing 
the  excavations  at  Troy.  But  my  firman  of  April  1876  having  been 
given  for  two  years  only,  it  had  now  expired,  and  a  new  firman  had  to 
be  procured;  many  fresh  difficulties,  too,  had  arisen  which  I  could 
never  have  overcome  without  the  aid  of  my  honoured  friend  Sir  Austen 
Henry  Layard,  Ambassador  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  at  Constantinople, 
who  smoothed  away  all  my  difficulties  with  the  Turkish  Government, 
obtained  for  me  a  more  liberal  firman  than  that  which  I  had  had  before, 
and  always  cheerfully  lent  me  his  powerful  assistance  whenever  I  applied 
for  it,  which  sometimes  happened  as  often  as  twice  a  day  during  the 
progress  of  the  excavations.  I  therefore  fulfil  a  most  agreeable  duty 
in  now  thanking  his  Excellency  publicly  and  most  cordially  for  all  the 
services  he  has  rendered  me,  without  which  I  could  never  have  brought 
my  work  to  a  close.  But  my  new  firman  not  being  ready  till  September 
1878, 1  had  time  to  make  a  more  thorough  exploration  of  the  island  of 
Ithaca. 

§  Vn.    Exploration  of  Ithaca  :  1878. 

I  regret  to  say  that  systematic  excavations  for  archaeological  purposes 
are  altogether  out  of  the  question  here.  I  began  my  researches  in  the 
valley  called  Polis,  which  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  has 
generally  been  considered  as  the  site  of  the  Homeric  capital  of  Ithaca : 
first,  on  account  of  its  name,  which  is  the  Greek  word  for.  city  ;  second,  on 
account  of  its  splendid  harbour,  at  a  distance  of  only  two  miles  from  a 
small  island  now  called  Mathitari6,  which,  being  the  only  one  in  the  strait 
between  Ithaca  and  Gephalonia,  has  naturally  always  been  identified  with 
the  Homeric  island  of  Asteris,  behind  which  the  suitors  of  Penelope  lay 
in  wait  for  Telemachus  on  his  return  from  Pylos  and  Sparta.^  As  a  fourth 
reason  for  the  identity  of  Polis  with  the  site  of  the  capital  of  Ithaca,  I 
may  mention  an  acropolis  which  a  traveller  fancies  he  can  perceive  on 
the  very  steep  rock,  at  a  height  of  about  400  ft.,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  port.  My  first  care  was  to  climb  up  to  it,  and  I  found  it  to  consist 
of  a  very  irregular  calcareous  rock,  which  had  evidently  never  been 
touched  by  the  hands  of  man,  and  can  most  certainly  never  have  served  as 
a  work  of  defence.  But  as  seen  from  below,  this  rock  has  the  shape  of  a 
fortress.  It  is  still  at  the  present  day  called  *^  castron  "  here,  and  in  like 
manner  it  must  in  remote  antiquity  have  been  called  "  Polis,"  the  original 
meaning  of  this  word  having  been  "acropolis."    Thus  there  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  the  name  of  this  valley  is  derived — not,  as  has  hitherto  been 
thought,  from  a  real  city,  but  merely  from  an  imaginary  fortress. 

Besides,  this  valley  is  the  most  fertile  spot  in  Ithaca,  and  it  can 
therefore  never  have  been  used  for  the  site  of  a  city;  in  fact,  no  case 
has  ever  occurred  in  Greece  where  a  city  was  built  on  fertile  land,  and 
least  of  all  can  such  have  been  the  case  on  the  rocky  island  of  Ithaca, 
where  arable  land  is  so  exceedingly  rare  and  precious.  If,  therefore, 
there  had  been  a  city  at  Polis,  it  could  only  have  been  built  on  the 
surrounding  rocky  heights,  the  pointed  or  abrupt  and  always  irregular 
shape  of  which  precludes  the  idea  that  they  can  have  ever  been  inhabited 
by  men.  Colonel  Leake  *  mentions  an  old  ruin  on  the  south  side  of  the 
port ;  it  still  exists,  but  is  nothing  else  than  a  Christian  church  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

I  visited  and  carefully  measured  the  island  of  Mathitari6.  Its  length 
is  586  ft. ;  its  breadth  varies  between  108  ft.  and  176  ft.  On  account  of 
these  small  dimensions,  it  cannot  possibly  be  identified  with  the  Homeric 
Asteris,  which,  as  the  poet  says,  had  two  ports,  each  of  them  with  two 
entrances.  But  still  I  have  no  reason  to  question  that  the  sight  of 
Mathitario  may  have  given  to  Homer  the  idea  of  his  imaginary  Asteris. 
On  the  island  are  the  ruins  of  a  tower  and  three  buildings,  one  of  which 
is  said  to  have  been  a  school-house,  which  would  explain  the  name  Mathi- 
tari6.     The  ruins  can  hardly  be  more  than  a  couple  of  centuries  old. 

Though  for  all  these  reasons  I  was  perfectly  convinced  that  no  city 
can  ever  have  occupied  the  fertile  valley  of  Polis,  yet  I  thought  it  in  the 
interest  of  science  to  investigate  the  matter  by  actual  excavations.  With 
the  permission  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  Mr.  N.  Metaxas  Zannis,  I  sunk 
many  shafts  there  ;  but  in  nearly  all  of  them  I  struck  the  natural  rock  at 
a  depth  of  10  to  13  ft.,  except  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  which  seems  to 
have  been  hollowed  out  to  a  great  depth  by  a  mountain  torrent.  Frag- 
ments of  rudely-made  black  or  white  Greek  pottery  and  pieces  of  tiles 
were  all  I  found.  There  were  only  a  few  fragments  of  archaic  pottery, 
for  which  I  could  claim  the  date  of  the  sixth  century  b.o.  Tombs  are 
sometimes  found  on  the  neighbouring  heights,  but,  as  is  proved  by  the 
pottery  and  coins  contained  in  them,  they  are  of  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth 
century  b.o.  Of  the  same  period  are  also  the  antiquities  found  in  a 
cavern  to  the  right  of  the  port  of  Polis :  for  an  inscription  found  there,  I 
can  with  certainty  claim  the  date  of  the  sixth  or  even  the  seventh  century 
B.C.'  Therefore,  the  supposition  that  Polis  is  the  site  of  the  Homeric 
capital  of  Ithaca  must  now  be  definitely  abandoned. 

I  afterwards  carefully  surveyed  the  remaining  northern  part  of  the 
island,  but  I  nowhere  found  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  except  in  the 
environs  of  the  small  building  of  cyclopean  masonry,  usually  called 
the  "  School  of  Homer,"  which  the  owner  of  the  property,  the  priest  Sp. 
Vret6,  has,  in  his  pious  zeal,  lately  converted  into  a  small  church.  But 
unfortunately  he  left  in  it  the  thick  layer  of  debris  it  contained,  which 
has  now  become  the  pavement  of  the  church.     Had  he  cleared  it  out  and 

•  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  '  See  my  Mycenae^  p.  78. 
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carefully  collected  the  potsherds,  we  might  probably  at  once  have  found 
in  these  the  key  to  the  date  of  the  building.  He  refused  me  permission 
to  excavate  in  the  church,  but  allowed  me  to  do  so  in  the  adjoining 
fields,  where  a  number  of  rock-hewn  house-foundations  and  remnants  of 
Cyclopean  walls  testified  to  the  existence  of  an  ancient  settlement.  I  dug 
there  a  great  many  holes,  but  always  struck  the  native  rock  at  less  than 
3  ft.,  and  sometimes  even  at  a  depth  of  less  than  12  in. :  thus  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  town  existed  here  in  classical  times,  and  most  probably  it 
is  the  very  town  mentioned  by  Scylax,  Per.  34,  and  Ptolemy,  iii.  14.  13. 

I  proceeded  thence  to  Mount  Aetos,  situated  on  the  narrow  isthmus, 
hardly  one  mile  wide,  which  joins  Northern  and  Southern  Ithaca.  I 
believed  the  ancient  city  to  have  been  at  the  northern  foot  of  that 
mountain,  and  to  have  extended  all  over  the  small  ridge  which  crosses  the 
hollow  between  it  and  Mount  Merovuni  to  the  south  of  it.  But  I  dis- 
covered I  had  been  mistaken,  for  1  found  everywhere  the  purest  virgin 
soil,  except  on  the  very  crest  of  the  ridge,  where,  near  the  chapel  of  Hagios 
Georgios,  I  found  a  very  small  plain  with  an  accumulation  of  artificial 
soil  10  ft.  deep.  I  dug  there  two  long  trenches,  in  one  of  which  I  brought 
to  light  a  terrace-wall  7  ft.  high,  consisting  of  huge  polygonal  blocks 
well  fitted  together;  to  compare  this  wall  to  the  modem  terrace- walls 
which  surround  it,  is  to  compare  a  giant's  work  to  a  work  of  dwarfs.  Of 
pottery  I  found  there  nothing  but  a  few  fragments  of  black  Greek  vases. 
Having  here  also  failed  in  my  researches,  I  most  carefully  explored 
Mount  Aetos,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  600  ft.  from  the  sea,  and  has  on 
its  artificially  but  rudely  levelled  summit  a  platform  of  triangular  form, 
with  two  large  cisterns  and  a  small  one,  and  remnants  of  six  or  seven 
small  Cyclopean  buildings,  which  were  either  separate  houses  or,  more 
probably,  chambers  of  the  large  cyclopean  mansion  which  is  said  to  have 
stood  there,  and  is  commonly  called  "the  Castle  of  Ulysses."  There 
can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  was  widened  by  Gimon,^  who  took  in  a  large  portion  of  its  north- 
eastern slope  and  filled  up  the  lower  space  with  stones  and  debris,  the 
level  summit  of  Mount  Aetos  was  extended  to  the  north  and  south- 
west by  a  huge  cyclopean  wall  still  existing,  the  space  between  the  top 
and  the  wall  being  filled  up  with  stones  and  debris.  Thus  the  summit 
formed  a  level  quadrangular  platform,  166  ft.  8  in.  long  by  127  ft.  4  in. 
broad,  so  that  there  was  on  the  summit  ample  room  for  a  large  mansion 
and  courtyard.  To  the  north  and  south  of  the  circuit-wall  are  towers 
of  cyclopean  masonry,  from  each  of  which  a  huge  wall  of  immense 
boulders  runs  down.  But  at  a  certain  distance  these  two  walls  begin 
to  form  a  curve,  and  ultimately  join  each  other.  Two  more  cyclopean 
walls  run  down  from  the  top — the  one  in  an  easterly,  the  other  in  a 
south-easterly  direction — and  join  the  curve  formed  by  the  two  first- 
named  walls.  Lastly,  I  have  to  mention  a  huge  circuit-wall  about  50  ft. 
below  the  upper  circuit-wall.  This  wall  has  fallen  on  the  west  side, 
but  is  in  a  marvellous  state  of  preservation   on   the   other   sides.     To 
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increase  the  strength  of  the  place,  the  foot  of  the  rock  has  been  cut 
away  so  as  to  form  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  20  ft.  high.  Three  gates 
can  be  recognized  in  the  walls. 

Between  all  these  cyclopean  walls  there  once  stood  a  city,  which  may 
have  contained  2000  houses,  either  cut  out  in  the  rock  or  built  of  cyclo- 
pean masonry.  Of  190  of  these  houses  I  have  been  able  to  find  the  ruins 
more  or  less  well  preserved.  I  measured  twelve  of  them,  and  found  them 
between  21  ft.  and  63  ft.  long,  and  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  broad.  The  usual 
size  of  the  rudely-cut  stones  is  5  ft.  in  length,  4  ft.  8  in.  in  breadth,  and 
2  ft.  in  thickness.  The  size  of  these  stones  by  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
stones  in  the  cyclopean  houses  I  discovered  at  Mycenae  and  Tiryns. 
Some  of  the  houses  consisted  of  only  one  room ;  others  had  four  or  even 
six  chambers.  From  below  not  one  of  the  houses  is  visible ;  and  as  the 
peasants  of  Ithaca  thought  them  to  be  mere  heaps  of  stones,  they  did  not 
point  them  out  to  foreigners,  who  might  ascend  Mount  Aetos  a  hundred 
times  without  noticing  any  one  of  them,  for  the  slopes  of  Aetos  ascend 
at  an  angle  of  35°,  and  they  are  thus  7°  steeper  than  the  upper  cone  of 
Mount  Vesuvius.  It  is  therefore  exceedingly  difficult  and  fatiguing  to 
ascend  Mount  Aetos,  the  more  so  as  it  is  full  of  pointed  rocks,  and  over- 
grown with  thorny  underwood  and  thistles.  Besides,  the  path  by  which 
the  peasants  lead  strangers  to  the  top  does  not  pass  near  any  of  the 
better-preserved  cyclopean  houses ;  it  passes  only  a  few  foundations,  in 
which  even  the  best  archaeologist  might  fail  to  recognize  remnants  of 
houses  unless  he  had  seen  the  better-preserved  buildings.  For  all  these 
reasons  even  Colonel  Leake  only  saw  ''some  terrace  walls  and  some 
foundations  of  buildings  on  the  side  of  Aetos ;"  and  from  this  remark  of 
his  no  one  could  have  expected  to  find  here  the  ruins,  more  or  less  well 
preserved,  of  190  houses  of  Ithaca's  most  ancient  capital,  which  had, 
however,  long  before  Colonel  Leake,  been  identified  by  William  Gell.* 
This  cyclopean  capital  is  unique  in  the  world,  and  every  admirer  of 
Homer  ought  to  come  out  to  see  it.  Visitors  ought  to  take  as  their  guide 
the  peasant  Nicolaos  Psarros,  whom  I  have  repeatedly  shown  over  the 
ancient  city.  He  lives  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aetos,  close  to  the  chapel 
of  Hagios  Georgios. 

For  two  weeks  I  excavated  with  thirty  workmen  in  those  cyclopean 
buildings :  but  fragments  of  pottery,  which  has  no  resemblance  to  any  of 
the  Mycenean  pottery,  but  is  much  like  that  from  the  two  most  ancient 
cities  at  Troy ;  fragments  of  most  curious  tiles  with  impressed  ornaments ; 
also  two  with  a  sort  of  written  characters  for  which  I  cannot  claim  a  high 
antiquity;  further,  the  fragments  of  a  very  ancient  and  most  curious 
handmill — these  were  the  only  results  of  all  my  labour.  But  I  must 
wonder  that  I  have  succeeded  in  finding  even  thus  much,  because  on 
account  of  the  steep  slope  no  accumulation  of  debris  was  possible  here, 
and  the  heavy  winter  rains  have  for  ages  swept  all  remnants  of  ancient 
industry  into  the  sea.  The  heat  on  Mount  Aetos  is  overwhelming,  on 
account  of  the  rocks  and  stones,  which  get  hot  in  the  sun. 
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I  need  hardly  say  that  the  drawing  which  Sir  W.  Gell  gives  in  his 
Ithaca  of  the  Palace  of  Ulysses  is  altogether  imaginary. 

I  also  commenced  excavating  the  stalactite  grotto  near  the  little  port 
of  Dexia,  which  is  generally  identified  with  the  port  of  Phorkys,  where 
Ulysses  was  landed  by  the  Phaeacians,  the  grotto  being  rightly  con- 
sidered to  be  identical  with  the  Homeric  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs,  in 
which  Ulysses,  assisted  by  Athene,  hid  his  treasures.  But  having  opened 
a  trench  just  before  the  little  altar,  down  to  the  rock,  without  even 
finding  a  potsherd,  I  abandoned  this  ungrateful  excavation.  The  grotto 
is  very  spacious,  and  it  exactly  answers  the  description  of  Homer,  who 
says  "  that  it  has  two  entrances,  one  on  its  north  side  for  men,  and 
one  on  its  south  side  for  the  immortal  gods,  for  no  man  can  enter  by  the 
divine  door."^**  All  this  is  true;  but  by  the  entrance  for  the  gods  he 
means  the  artificially  cut  hole  in  the  vault  of  the  grotto,  which  must 
have  served  as  a  chimney  to  carry  off  the  smoke  of  the  sacrificial  fires. 
From  this  chimney  to  the  bottom  of  the  grotto  the  depth  is  56  ft.,  and, 
of  course,  no  man  can  enter  by  this  way.  But  for  ages  the  proprietors 
of  the  field  seem  to  have  utilized  this  chimney  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
stones  which  abound  here,  for  the  grotto  is  filled  with  small  stones  to 
the  depth  of  5  or  6  ft.  From  the  vault  of  the  grotto  hang  innumerable 
stalactites,  which  gave  to  Homer  the  idea  of  the  stone  urns  and  amphorae, 
and  the  stone  frames  and  looms  on  which  the  Nymphs  wove  purple- 
coloured  mantles  and  veils.^  I  most  carefully  explored  the  whole  southern 
portion  of  Ithaca.  The  town  of  Yathy,  the  present  capital  of  Ithaca,  is 
not  yet  a  hundred  years  old,  and  the  complete  absence  of  ancient  potsherds 
on  the  flat  soil  seems  to  prove  that  there  was  no  city  or  village  on  the  site 
in  ancient  times.  Before  Yathy  was  founded,  the  city  was  on  a  rocky 
height  about  one  mile  further  south.  On  the  site  of  the  old  town  I  found 
but  a  very  small  accumulation  of  debris,  and  no  trace  of  ancient  pottery. 

Near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  about  4^  miles  from 
Yathy,  are  a  number  of  rooms  like  stables,  averaging  25  ft.  in  length 
and  10  ft.  in  breadth,  partly  rock-cut,  partly  formed  by  cyclopean  walls 
of  very  huge  rudely-wrought  stones,  which  must  have  given  to  Homer 
the  idea  for  the  twelve  pig-sties  built  by  the  divine  swineherd  Eumaeus.^ 
To  the  east  of  these  stables,  and  just  in  front  of  them,  thousands  of  very 
common  but  most  ancient  potsherds  indicate  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
rustic  habitation,  which  Homer  appears  to  have  described  to  us  as  the 
house  and  station  of  Eumaeus.^    This  is  the  more  probable,  as  at  a  very 


>•  See  Od  xiii.  109-112.    The  whole  passage 
(102-112) is: 

tanhp  ht\  Kffarhs  ktfi4yos  roi^vXAof  ^Aa/i}, 
&7X^<  ^  atrr^s  Jimpov  tfHiparoy  ^€pottZ4s, 
tfhp  fivfi^dmp  id  UriidJlits  ica\4oirrai, 
iv  tk  Kfnir^pts  re  irol  ifi^t^opiits  faair 
Xdirot'  iw0a  8*  firMtra  rtSa^^aaovai  ikiKuraai' 
ip  S*  Ivroi  XiO^oi  Tcpifi^icccr,  Ma  tc  vifupai 
f^*  i^aipovartp  aXiwdp^vpa,  Bavfick  iHitrOatj 
fp  9*  S&rr*  oicFctorro.     8v«  8c  t4  ol  B^pat  fltrlp, 
at  flip  wpits  Bap^oo,  KaTcufiarcu  kpBpitnronTiVj 


at  V  a$  wphs  f^6roy  *i<r\  Beurtpai'  ov8c  ti  Ktiyrf 
ipipts  ia^pxoi^Taif  dAX'  iL0eufdrwp  696s  iarip, 

*  See  vv.  105-108  in  the  passage  just  cited. 

«  Od.  xW.  13,  14: 
tprovBtp  5*  ahXiis  trwptovs  ZvoKoiHtKa  iroUip 
iFkriffioP  diWiikup,  tupas  (TVfflp. 

»  Od.  xiv.  5-10: 
rhy  8*  &p*  ip\  irpo96fitp  tip*  ^^vf^oPv  ^■'^o^  ol  av\4i 
di^A^  MfiTirOf  irtpiCKiitrtp  ip\  x^PVt 
KoKii  TC  pLtyiXii  t€,  irtpl9pofios'  ^p  ^a  cvfitirrii 
ainhs  ZfifJMB*  SftrtTiP  airotxofi4yoio  ipcucTos, 

E 
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short  distance  to  the  south  of  this  site,  and  near  the  sea,  is  a  white  cliflF 
with  a  perpendicular  descent  of  100  ft.,  which  to  the  present  day  is  called 
Korax,  "  the  Eaven  Eock,"  to  which  Homer  refers  when  he  represents 
Ulysses  as  challenging  Eumaeus  "to  precipitate  him  from  the  great  rock" 
if  he  finds  that  he  is  telling  lies.*  Below  the  Korax,  in  a  recess,  is  a 
natural  and  always  plentiful  spring  of  pure  water,  which  tradition  identi- 
fies with  Homer's  fountain  of  Arethusa,  where  the  swine  of  Eumaeus  were 
watered.'^  I  excavated  in  the  stables,  as  well  as  in  front  of  them  on  the 
site  of  the  rustic  habitation ;  I  found  the  stables  filled  with  stones,  but 
on  the  site  of  the  house  I  struck  the  rock  at  a  depth  of  1  ft.,  and  found 
there  fragments  of  very  interesting,  most  ancient,  unpainted  pottery, 
also  of  archaic  pottery  with  red  bands,  and  masses  of  broken  tiles  of  a 
later  period. 

I  found  in  my  excavations  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aetos  two  coins  of 
Ithaca,  having  on  one  side  a  cock  with  the  legend  IQAKflN,  and  on  the 
other  side  a  head  of  Ulysses  with  a  conical  cap  or  pilidion ;  also  two  coins 
of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse.  These  latter  coins  are  here  frequently  found 
and  abundantly  offered  for  sale.  Corinthian  and  Boman  coins  are  also 
very  frequent  here.  According  to  Aristotle*  and  Antigonus  Carystius,'  no 
hare  can  live  on  Ithaca.  But,  on  the  contrary,  hares  are  more  abundant 
here  than  on  any  other  Greek  island,  it  being  next  to  impossible  to  hunt 
them  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  huge  mountains  overgrown  with  thorny 
underwood. 

I  may  add  that  Ithaca  is,  like  Utica,  a  Phoenician  word,  and  means 
"  colony."  According  to  Homer,  Poseidon  was  the  grandfather  of  Laertes, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  appears,  therefore,  to  be  right  in  holding  that  the 
descent  from  Poseidon  always  means  "  descent  from  the  Phoenicians." 

I  strongly  recommend  a  visit  to  Ithaca,  not  only  to  all  admirers  of 
Homer,  but  also  to  all  those  who  wish  to  see  the  ancient  Greek  type  of 
men  and  great  female  beauty.  Visitors  should  not  omit  when  at  Yathy, 
the  capital  of  Ithaca,  to  call  upon  my  friend  Mr.  Aristides  Dendrinos,  to 
whom  and  to  whose  amiable  lady,  Mrs.  Praxidea  Dendrinos,  I  here  make 
my  warmest  acknowledgment  for  their  bountiful  hospitality.  Mr.  Den- 
drinos is  the  most  wealthy  man  in  Ithaca,  and  will  at  all  times  be  happy 
to  assist  travellers  with  his  advice.  He  has  a  son  Telemachus  and  a 
daughter  Penelope. 

§  VIII.    FouBTH  Tear's  Work  at  Troy  :  1878. 

I  recommenced  my  excavations  at  Troy  towards  the  end  of  September 
1878,  with  a  large  number  of  workmen  and  several  horse* carts,  having 
previously  built  felt-covered  wooden  barracks,  with  nine  chambers  for 
my  own  accommodation  and  that  of  my  overseers,  servants^  and  visitors. 


v6tr^i¥  Hftnroimii  koI  Aadprao  yipovros,  '  Od,  xiii.  407-410 : 

Pvrotffiv  \i^a<ri,  Koi  iBpiyxtttrty  i.x^p9if,  8^cis  r6tf  yt  viftaai  wofrfi/ityov  at  8^  y4fiapT€u 

*  Od,  xir.  398-400 :  xip  K6paKos  x^pp,  M  r«  Kp^rp  'ApcOo^, 

ci  94  K(  u^  li\0ii(ny  &ya^  rt6s,  &s  kyoptvooy  f<rdov<r ai  0d\ayoy  fityotuc4a  Koi  iu4\ay  0d»p 

tfi&a%  4wia<r96as  $a\4tiy  fitydXris  Korh  wirpia^  iclvovtrtu^  rd  (It  0€<r<«  rp4^u  TcOaAv7ay  oAot^r. 
i<ppn.  Ktii,  thXos  TT«x^*  dAftJerai  ^tptnr€<niy,  «  Hist.  An.  viii.  27.  2.  '  Hist.,  Mir.  11. 
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I  also  bnilt  a  wooden  barrack,  which  served  both  as  a  storehouse  for  anti- 
quities and  as  a  small  dining-hall,  together  with  a  wooden  magazine,  in 
which  the  antiquities  were  preserved,  which  were  to  be  divided  between 
the  Imperial  Museum  and  myself,  and  of  which  the  Turkish  delegate 
had  the  key ;  also  a  wooden  magazine  for  my  implements,  wheelbarrows, 
hand-carts,  and  other  machinery  for  excavating ;  besides  a  small  stone 
house  for  the  kitchen,  a  wooden  house  for  my  ten  gensdarmes,  and  a  stable 
for  the  horses.^  All  these  buildings  were  erected  on  the  north-west 
slope  of  Hissarlik,  which  here  descends  at  an  angle  of  75°  to  the  plain. 
The  site  of  my  barracks  is,  according  to  M.  Bumouf 's  measurement, 
25*55  metres  =  84  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  consequently  23*88  m. 
s  78  ft.  below  the  summit  of  Hissarlik. 

The  ten  gensdarmes,  to  whom  I  paid  £20  10«.  monthly,  were  all 
refugees  from  Boumelia,  and  were  of  great  use  to  me,  for  they  not 
only  served  as  a  guard  against  the  brigands  by  whom  the  Troad  was 
infested,  but  they  also  carefully  watched  my  labourers  whilst  they  were 
excavating,  and  thus  forced  them  to  be  honest. 

How  necessary  the  ten  gensdarmes  were  to  me  could  not  have  been 
better  proved  than  by  the  fight  which  took  place  a  short  time  after  my 
departure  in  the  village  of  Ealifatli,  only  twenty  minutes'  walk  from 
Hissarlik,  between  the  peasants  and  a  large  number  of  armed  Circassians, 
who  in  the  night  attacked  the  house  of  a  villager  reputed  to  possess 
10,000  frs.  The  villager  ascended  the  terrace  of  his  house  and  cried 
for  assistance,  whereupon  his  neighbours  hurried  out  with  their  rifles 
and  killed  two  of  the  assailants,  but  unfortunately  lost  two  of  their  own 
number — thfe  brother-in-law  and  son-in-law  of  the  demarch  of  Ealifatli. 

The  wages  of  my  three  overseers  were  from  £5  to  £10  monthly ;  those 
of  the  common  workmen,  2  frs.  or  20  pence  daily ;  the  three  carpenters 
received  3^  frs.  or  2a.  Id, ;  the  wheelwright  5  frs.  or  4s.  a  day.  But  the 
highest  wages  of  all  were  paid  to  my  servant,  who  thought  he  was 
indispensable,  and  therefore  refused  to  serve  for  less  than  300  frs.  or  £12 
monthly ;  but  he  made  at  least  twice  as  much  out  of  his  wine  and  bread- 
store,  of  which  his  brother  was  the  manager,  for  he  cold  to  my  labourers 
on  credit,  and,  as  he  was  my  paymaster,  he  always  got  back  his  money 
easily  and  could  never  lose. 

My  endeavours  were  now  principally  directed  to  the  excavation  of 
the  large  building  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  gate,  and  of  the 
north-eastern  prolongation  of  the  gateway.*  I  had  always  identified  the 
large  building  with  the  residence  of  the  last  chief  or  king  of  Troy,  because 
in  it,  or  close  to  it,  had  been  found  not  only  the  large  treasure  I  myself 
discovered,  but  also  the  treasure  which  had  been  concealed  from  me 
by  my  labourers  and  seized  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  besides  a  vast 
quantity  of  Trojan  pottery ;  but  I  now  maintain  that  identity  with  more 
assurance  than  ever,  having  again  discovered  in  it,  or  close  to  it,  three 
small  treasures  and  a  large  one  of  gold  jewels.  Of  these  the  first  was 
found  and  excavated  on  the  2l8t  of  October,  in  the  presence  of  seven 

*  See  the  frontispiece,  to  the  right. 

•  See  on  No.  10,  p.  35,  the  whole  block  in  front;  also  the  block  on  which  the  two  houses  stand. 
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officers  of  H.M.S.  Monarchy  in  a  chamber  in  the  north-east  part  of  the 
building,  at  a  depth  of  26  ft.  5  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  mound. 
It  was  contained  in  a  broken  hand-made  terra-cotta  vessel,  which  lay  in 
an  oblique  position  about  3  ft.  above  the  floor,  and  must  have  fallen  from 

an  upper  storey. 

I  give  a  drawing  of  the  town-chief's  house  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Third  City.  Its  longest  wall  runs  parallel  with  the  great  external  wall 
of  the  city,  and  is  53  ft.  4  in.  long  and  4  ft.  4  in.  high ;  it  consists  of 
smaller  and  larger  stones  joined  together  with  clay.  Near  the  north- 
western extremity  of  this  wall,  and  just  3  ft.  above  the  ground,  I  found, 
in  a  layer  of  grey  wood-ashes,  two  more  small  treasures,  both  contained 
in  broken  hand-made  terra-cotta  vases,  of  which  the  one  lay  in  an 
oblique,  the  other  in  a  horizontal  position,  from  which  circumstance  I 
conclude  that  both  had  fallen  from  an  upper  part  of  the  house;  the 
orifices  of  the  vases  nearly  touched  each  other.  Only  3  ft.  from  this 
discovery,  but  on  the  house- wall  itself,  and  at  a  depth  of  26  ft.  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  a  larger  treasure  of  bronze  weapons  and  gold 
jewels  was  found.  All  the  objects  contained  in  these  four  treasures, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  antiquities  discovered  in  these  excavations,  will 
be  described  in  the  subsequent  pages,  as  well  as  the  gold  ornaments 
found  elsewhere* 

I  also  continued  excavating  on  the  site  of  my  former  platibrm,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hill,^^  but,  on  account  of  the  winter  rains,  was  obliged 
to  stop  the  works  on  the  26th  of  November.  According  to  the  stipu- 
lations of  my  firman,  I  had  to  give  up  two-thirds  of  all  the  objects  I 
found  to  the  Imperial  Museum,  and  carried  off  only  one-third  myself. 


§  IX.    Fifth  Year's  Work  at  Troy  and  the  Heroic  Tumuli,  and 

Exploration  op  the  Troad:  1879. 

I  went  to  Europia,  and  returned  to  the  Dardanelles  towards  the  end  of 
February  1879.  Having  again  procured  the  services  of  ten  gensdarmes 
or  zaptiehs  and  150  workmen,  I  recommenced  the  excavations  on  the  1st 
of  March.  Up  to  the  middle  of  March  I  suffered  cruelly  from  the  north 
wind,  which  was  so  icy  cold  that  it  was  impossible  to  read  or  write  in  my 
wooden  barracks,  and  it  was  only  possible  to  keep  oneself  warm  by  active 
exercise  in  the  trenches.  To  avoid  taking  cold,  I  went,  as  I  had  always 
done,  very  early  every  morning  on  horseback  to  the  Hellespont  to  take 
my  sea-bath,  but  I  always  returned  to  Hissarlik  before  sunrise  and  before 
the  work  commenced.^  Two  of  my  gensdarmes  always  served  me  as  a 
guard  in  the  bathing  excursions,  or  whenever  I  absented  myself  from 


"  See  No.  4  to  the  left ;  also  Plan  I.  (of  Troy) 
between  the  points  x  and  C. 

'  These  rides  in  the  dark  were  not  without 
accidents.  Trarellers  to  the  Troad  will  see  a 
large  block  missing  from  the  northern  edge  of 
the  bridge  of  Koum  Kioi.  This  stone  was  broken 
out  when  once  in  the  dark  I  rode  too  near  the 
edge,  and  I  wns  precipitated  with  my  horse 
into  the  bushes  below.     The  horse  having  fallen 


upon  me,  I  could  npt  extricate  myself  from 
beneath  it ;  and  my  gensdarmes  baring  gone 
ahead,  could  not  hear  my  cries.  A  whole  hour 
I  was  in  this  desperate  position,  till  at  last 
my  gensdarmes,  not  seeing  me  coming  to  my 
usual  bathing-place  at  Karanlik,  returned  and 
extricated  me.  Since  that  accident  I  always 
alight  before  passing  a  Turkish  bridge,  and  lead 
my  horse  over  by  the  bridle. 
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Hissarlik.  But  the  cold  weather  did  not  last  longer  than  a  fortnight, 
and  after  that  we  had  a  succession  of  fine  weather.  The  storks  appeared 
in  the  beginning  of  March. 

At  the  end  of  March  I  was  joined  at  Hissarlik  by  my  honoured  friends 
Professor  Budolf  Yirchow  of  Berlin,  and  M.  !^mile  Burnouf  of  Paris, 
Honorary  Director  of  the  French  School  at  Athens;  the  latter  having 
been  sent  to  Troy  on  a  scientific  mission  by  the  French  Oovernment, 
at  the  initiatiye  of  M.  Jules  Ferry,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
Both  assisted  me  in  my  researches  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  Pro- 
fessor Yirchow  studied  the  flora,  fauna,  and  geological  characteristics  of 
the  Plain  of  Troy,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  ruins  and  debris  brought 
to  light  in  the  course  of  my  excayations ;  and  M.  Burnouf,  who  is  an 
excellent  engineer  and  painter,  made  all  the  plans  and  maps,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  sketches  contained  in  this  book.  He  also  studied  the  geology 
of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  as  well  as  the  several  layers  of  debris  at  Hissarlik. 

My  endeavours  were  this  time  principally  directed  towards  bringing 
to  light  the  entire  circuit  of  the  walls,  and  I  therefore  excavated  to  the 
east  and  south-west  of  the  gate^  (which,  according  to  M.  Burnouf 's  mea- 
surement, is  41*10  metres  =  135  ft.  2  in.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
8*33  m.  =  27  ft.  5  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  hill),  and  to  the  north-west 
and  north  of  the  house  of  the  chief,  as  well  as  to  the  east  of  my  great 
northern  trench.?  It  being  especially  important  to  preserve  the  houses 
of  the  burnt  city,  I  gradually  excavated  the  ruins  of  the  three  upper 
cities  horizontally,  layer  by  layer,  until  I  reached  the  easily-recognizable 
calcined  debris  of  the  third  or  burnt  city.  Having  brought  down  to 
one  level  the  whole  space  I  intended  to  explore,  I  began  at  the  extremity 
of  the  area,  excavating  house  by  house,  and  gradually  proceeding  with 
this  work  in  the  direction  of  the  northern  slope,  where  the  d&yris  had  to 
be  shot.  In  this  manner  I  was  able  to  excavate  all  the  houses  of  the 
third  city  without  injuring  their  walls.  But  of  course  all  that  I  could 
bring  to  light  of  them  were  the  substructions,  or  first  storeys,  3  to  10  ft. 
high,  built  of  bricks  or  of  stones  cemented  with  earth.  The  great  number 
of  jars  they  contain  can  hardly  leave  any  doubt  that  these  served  as 
cellars ;  though  at  first  sight  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  scarcity  of 
doorways,  of  which  visitors  will  see  but  few.  But  it  appears  that  these 
lower  parts  of  the  houses  were  entered  by  wooden  stairs  or  ladders  from 
above ;  regular  openings  for  the  doors,  however,  exist  in  all  the  rooms  and 
chambers  of  the  large  building  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  gate. 

Professor  Yirchow  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  the  condition  of  this  third  city  is  the  exact  prototype  of 
the  kind  of  building  which  still  characterizes  the  villages  of  the  Troad. 
It  was  only  when  his  medical  practice^  had  introduced  him  into  the 
interior  of  the  present  houses  that  he  was  able  to  understand  the  archi- 
tectural details  of  those  of  the  ancient  state.  The  characteristic  of  the 
architecture  is,  that  in  most  cases  the  lower  part  of  the  houses  has  no 

'  See  Plan  1.  (of  Troy).  interesting  account  of  his  nicdica]   practice  in 

*  See  Sectional  PJan  IIL,  z^  T.  the  Troud. 

*  I  gire  in  Appendix  V.  Profesiior  Virchow's 
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entrance,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  The  upper  storey,  which 
is  built  of  quadrangular  sun-dried  bricks,  serves  as  the  habitation  for 
the  family ;  the  lower  one,  which  is  entered  by  stairs  or  ladders  from 
above,  serves  as  a  storehouse.  Whenever  the  ground-floor  has  a  door,  it 
is  also  very  frequently  used  as  a  stable  for  the  cattle.  When,  as  often 
happens  also  at  the  present  day,  modern  houses  of  this  kind  fall  into 
ruin,  the  ruins  present  precisely  the  same  aspect  as  those  of  the  third 
or  burnt  city  of  Hissarlik.  The  stones  of  the  walls  of  the  first  storey  of 
the  Trojan  houses  present  no  trace  of  having  been  wrought ;  they  have 
come  from  the  easily-obtainable  natural  strata  of  the  tertiary  fresh-water 
limestone  of  the  neighbouring  ridge.  The  rooms  enclosed  by  these 
Trojan  house-walls  contain  those  gigantic  terra-cotta  jars  which  often 
stand  in  whole  rows,  representing  a  considerable  fortune  by  their  huge 
size,  which  is  so  great  that  a  man  can  stand  upright  in  each  of  them. 
Streets   also  were  scarce;    for  besides   the  broad  street  of  the  gate, 

1  brought  to  light  only  one  street  4  ft.  broad,  paved  with  large  flags, 
which  bear  the  marks  of  the  intense  heat  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed.  This  street  may  be  seen  just  above  the  ruins  of  the  second 
city,  on  the  east  side  of  my  great  trench ;°  there  is,  besides,  a  passage 

2  ft.  broad,  between  the  Trojan  houses  running  off  at  right  angles  from 
the  street  d  to  the  N.E.  I  further  excavated  to  the  east  and  south-east 
of  the  "  Great  Tower,"  where  I  was  forced  to  destroy  a  number  of  house- 
walls  close  to  the  magazine  containing  the  nine  great  jars  discovered  in 
1873,®  in  order  to  unearth  the  city  wall  and  its  connection  with  the  two 
gigantic  stone  walls  called  by  me  "the  Great  Tower."  All  this  has 
been  accomplished.  My  excavations  to  the  south,  south-west,  west, 
north-west,  and  north  of  the  gates,  have  also  enabled  me  to  uncover  the 
city  wall  in  these  directions ;  so  that  it  is  now  disclosed  in  its  entire 
circuit,  except  where  it  has  been  cut  through  by  my  great  trench.  In 
the  course  of  these  researches  I  found,  in  the  presence  of  Professor 
Virchow  and  M.  Burnouf,  on  the  slope  of  the  north-western  part  of  the 
wall  another  treasure,  consisting  of  gold  ornaments,  which  will  be  de- 
scribed hereafter. 

Outside  the  city  wall  on  the  east  side,  I  discovered  a  great  many 
house-walls,  but  scarcely  any  antiquities,  which  circumstance  appears 
to  prove  that  the  suburb  was  inhabited  by  the  poorer  class.  The  south- 
east corner  of  the  city  presents  no  signs  of  the  great  conflagration. 

I  dug  about  one-half  of  my  great  trench  down  to  the  limestone 
rock,  and  thus  laid  bare  three  parallel  house-walls  ^  of  the  first  settlers  on 
Hissarlik.    I  also  dug  a  deep  drain  for  the  discharge  of  the  rain-water. 

Although  H.E.  Munif  Effendi,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  had 
already  in  January  1879  consented  to  H.E.  Sir  Henry  Layard's  request 
that  a  firman  should  be  granted  me  for  the  exploration  of  the  Tumuli, 
the  so-called  heroic  tombs  of  the  Troad,  I  had  the  very  greatest  difficulty 
in  obtaining  it.  I  was  however  powerfully  aided  by  Sir  Henry  Layard 
and  my  honoured  friend  Mr.  Ed.  Malet,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  during 

*  This  street   is  marked  d  on    Plan   I.   (of  <*  See  No.  8,  p.  33. 

Troy).  '  See  Plan  III.  /,  between  M  and  N. 
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his  absence,  as  well  as  by  H.E.  Count  Hatzfeldt,  the  German  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  who  assisted  me  at  the  request  of  Professor  Yirchow, 
and  the  firman  at  last  arrived  on  the  17th  of  April.  I  immediately 
started  to  explore  the  two  largest  tumuli  of  the  Troad,  the  Besika  Tepeh 
and  the  Ujek  Tepeh,  as  well  as  four  smaller  ones.  These  excavations  will 
be  described  at  length  in  the  chapter  on  the  Tumuli. 

In  company  with  Professor  Virchow,  I  again  visited  the  village  of 
Bonnarbashi,  and  the  heights  behind  it,  the  Bali  Dagh,  which  have  had 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  undeserved  honour  of  being  identified 
with  the  site  of  the  Homeric  Ilium. 

Professor  Virchow  fully  agrees  with  me  that  the  circuit-walls  of  the 
little  Acropolis  —  which,  according  to  M.  Burnouf  s  measurement,  is 
144*36  metres =472  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  which  so 
many  great  modem  luminaries  in  archaeology  have  seen  the  walls  of 
Priam's  Pergamus— have  never  deserved  to  be  called  "  Cyclopean."  He 
was  the  first  to  observe,  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  stones  of 
the  walls  have  been  wrought,  that  they  have  been  slowly  shaped  (abge- 
splittert)  with  an  iron  pick-hammer,  and  must  consequently  belong  to  a 
comparatively  late  period.  As  above  mentioned,  these  ruins  probably 
mark  the  site  of  Gergis,  where,  according  to  Xenophon,^  Queen  Mania 
kept  her  treasures.  I  showed  him  that  the  average  depth  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  debris  in  the  little  Acropolis  is  only  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  that  only 
Hellenic  pottery  is  found  there.  He  recognized  the  agora  of  the  little 
town  in  a  recess  of  amphitheatrical  form,  in  which  the  ruins  of  four  rows 
of  stone  seats  may  still  be  seen.  It  is  strange  that  this  agora  never  fell 
under  the  notice  of  any  one  before,  and  that  it  was  reserved  for  the  keen 
eye  of  Professor  Virchow  to  discover  it. 

We  also  visited  the  springs^  of  Bounarbashi,^^  which,  according  to 
M.  Burnouf s  measurement,  are  27*77  metres =91  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  in  which  the  defenders  of  the  Bounarbashi  theory  recognize 
two  springs  only — one  lukewarm,  the  other  icy  cold— in  order  to  force 
them  into  agreement  with  those  described  by  Homer,  near  which  Hector 
was  killed  by  Achilles :  "  But  they  dashed  forward  by  the  watch-tower 
and  the  wind-beaten  fig-tree  always  along  the  wall,  on  the  chariot  road, 
until  they  reached  the  two  fair-fiowing  springs,  where  the  twin  sources 
of  the  eddying  Scamander  bubble  up :  for  the  one  fiows  with  lukewarm 
water,  from  which  clouds  of  steam  arise  as  from  a  burning  fire ;  the  other 
runs  forth  in  summer  like  hail  or  cold  snow,  or  as  from  frozen  water."  *^ 


*  ffist,  Gr.f  iii.  1,  §  15 :  Tavra  Si  xoiii<ras 
Sic^^tr  Ktd  TtpyiBa  ^x^P^^  irtJAcis  Kardax^'^t 
iv9a  KoX  ra  xp^/^i'^'o  /utAicrra  ^v  rp  Mavit^, 
^'When  he  (Meidias)  had  done  thU,  he  took 
fraaaesftioD  of  the  fortified  cities  of  Scepsis  and 
Gergis,  where  Mania  chieBy  kept  her  treasures." 

'  As  before  mentioned,  I  counted  here  thirty- 
foar  springs ;  hut  as  the  spot  where  they  rise 
is  called  Kirk-Gios,  or  **  forty  eyes,"  there  are 
probably  forty  springs  here. 

^  Bonnarbashi  means  "  head  of  the  springs." 
Clarke   (i.  p.  109)   reminds   us  that  in    Wales 


there  is  a  Pen  tre  fynnyn,  which  means  **  head 

of  the  three  springs." 
"  7/.  xxii.  145-152  : 
ot  8c  irap6.  aKowi^t^  jcal  ipiythv  iiv^fiSttna 
r€lx*os  alky  ^^K  Kor*  iifia^irhv  iffCfiovTO  * 
Kpouvia  8*  XKoyoy  K<iWtpp6wf  fp$a  8c  wnyal 
Soiai  iiyatffffovffi  JiicafuLpBpov  Sij^ci'Tos. 
^  ftiv  yi^}  0*  08aTi  \iap^  j^cci,  iifupl  8c  Kain'6s 
yiytffTM  i^  abrriSf  &at\  wpht  ai6ofi4yoto, 
fl  8*  Itc^  04p€i  irpop4fi  ciKvia  x^^^Cv* 
fj  x<<^>'t  ^^'XPVi  ^  ^1  08arj5  KpuardWfp, 
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Professor  Yirchow  found  in  two  of  the  springs  a  temperature  of 
16°-8  centigrade  (62°-24  Fahrenheit),  in  a  third  17°  (62°-6  Fahrenheit),  in 
a  fourth  IT^'i  (63'''32  Fahrenheit).  The  last  spring  rises  in  a  swamp, 
and,  as  Professor  Yirchow  explains,  is  for  this  reason  slightly  warmer, 
the  water  being  stagnant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spring  which  shows 
I?''  runs  at  once  into  a  little  riyulet  formed  by  other  sources  higher 
up,  and  it  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  little  colder ;  the  two  springs  of 
1&^*8  were  tested  as  they  bubbled  forth  from  beneath  the  rock:  and 
thus,  Yirchow  says,  it  is  quite  intelligible  that,  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature of  the  water  in  the  swamp  and  of  the  running  water  in  the 
riyulet  being  still  more  marked  in  winter  than  in  spring  or  summer, 
yapour  might  be  seen  to  rise  from  the  former  and  not  from  the  latter. 

I  further  yisited,  in  company  with  the  same  friend,  the  yast  ruins  of 
Alexandria-Troas  on  the  coast  nearly  opposite  Tenedos.^  We  went  from 
thence  to  the  hot  springs  called  Ligia  Hammam,  in  a  yalley  to  the  south- 
east ;  the  height  aboye  the  sea  is  85  ft.,  according  to  Yirchow.  The  water 
is  saline  and  ferruginous,  and  its  temperature  is  150°  Fahrenheit,  accord- 
ing to  Barker  Webb  ;*  according  to  Clarke,^  only  142°  Fahrenheit.  The 
numerous  ancient  ruins  in  the  yalley  leaye  no  doubt  that  the  springs  were 
yery  celebrated  in  antiquity.  The  baths  are  much  frequented  in  summer 
for  rheumatic  and  cutaneous  affections.  We  passed  the  night  in  the 
prosperous  Turkish  yillage  of  Eestamboul,  which  commands  a  magnificent 
yiew  of  Mount  Ghigri  (called  in  Turkish  ''  Ghigri  Dagh  ")  and  the  Aegean 
Sea.  Next  we  ascended  Mount  Ghigri  (its  height  aboye  the  sea  is  1639  ft. 
according  to  Yirchow),  passing  on  our  way  the  ancient  quarries  near  the 
yillage  of  Koch-Ali-Ovassi.  We  saw  there  seyen  columns  which  had  been 
cut  whole  out  of  the  granite  rock,  each  38  ft.  6  in.  long,  the  diameter  at 
the  top  being  4  ft.  6  in.,  and  5  ft.  6  in.  at  the  base.  They  appear  to  haye 
been  destined  for  Alexandria-Troas,  as  they  are  exactly  similar  to  the  three 
which  lie  there  on  the  beach. 

On  the  top  of  Mount  Ghigri  we  greatly  admired  the  yast  Hellenic 
ruins  supposed  by  Mr.  Galyert  to  mark  the  site  of  Neandria,  whilst  others 
identify  them  with  Genchreae.  The  fortress,  which  has  the  unusual  length 
of  1900  paces,  and  is  520  paces  broad,  is  considered  to  be  yery  ancient, 


^  In  opposition  to  the  common  belief,  I  think 
that  this  city  was  not  founded  by  Antigonns, 
but  that  it  was  only  enlarged  by  him,  for  Strabo 
(xiii.  pp.  593,  604)  expressly  states  that  "its 
site  was  formerly  called  *  Sigia,'  and  that  Anti- 
gonus,  having  colonized  it  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Chrysa,  Cebrene,  Neandria,  Scepsis,  Larissa, 
Colonae,  Hamaxitus,  and  other  cities,  named  it 
Antigonia."  He  further  states  that  it  was 
afterwards  embellished  by  Lysimachns,  who 
named  it,  in  honour  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
'*  Alexandria-Troas.*'  Julius  Caesar  was  so  much 
pleased  with  its  site,  that,  according  to  Sueto- 
nius (Jul.  Goes.  79),  he  intended  to  make  it  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  Empire.  According  to 
Zosimus  (ii.  30)  and  Zonaras  (xiii.  3),  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  had  the  same  idea  before  he 
chose  Byzantium :  he  intended  to  build  hi&  new 


capital  /icra|2r  Tp^dBos  (Alexandria)  kqX  r^s 
iipXaifis  *l\ioVf  according  to  Zosimus;  iw  J^tyai^ 
(sic),  according  to  Zonaras.  Under  Hadrian,  the 
celebrated  orator  Herodes  Atticus  was  governor  of 
the  city.  Several  portions  of  the  gigantic  aqne* 
duct  which  he  built,  and  to  the  cost  of  which 
his  father  Atticus  contributed  three  millions  of 
drachmas  of  his  own  money,  still  exist.  Alax* 
andria-Troas  is  also  mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture 
(by  the  name  of  Troas)  as  one  of  the  cities 
which  were  visited  by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xx.  5), 
Its  extensive  Byzantine  ruins  leave  no  doubt 
that  it  was  inhabited  till  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  now  called  "  £ski-stambnl "  (i€» 
the  Old  City). 

'  TopograpMe  de  la  Troade^  p.  131. 

*  Travds  in  mrknu  Countries  of  Europe^  Asia^ 
and  Africa,  I.  148. 
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and  parts  of  it  are  assigned  to  the  same  epoch  as  Tiryns  and  Mycenae. 
But  we  could  not  discover  in  it  anything  which  might  claim  a  high 
antiquity ;  besides,  pre-historic  cities  are  always  very  small.  The  walls 
average  10  ft.  in  breadth,  and  consist  of  two  parallel  walls  of  regular 
horizontal  courses  of  granite  blocks  cut  into  a  wedge-like  shape,  with 
their  broad  end  turned  outside,  the  space  between  the  two  walls,  as  well 
as  the  interstices  between  the  blocks,  being  filled  up  with  small  stones. 
To  this  sort  of  masonry,  which  can  also  be  seen  in  the  famous  Acropolis 
of  Assos,  we  did  not  think  ourselves  justified  in  attributing  a  greater 
antiquity  than  the  Macedonian  period,  the  more  so  as  fche  stones  have 
been  worked  with  an  iron  pick-hammer.  Some  parts  of  the  walls  we 
saw  were  composed  of  polygonal  stones  well  fitted  together,  but  they 
equally  failed  to  convey  to  us  an  idea  of  high  antiquity.  In  fact,  I  could 
point  out  in  Greece  a  number  of  walls  formed  of  polygonal  stones,  which 
we  know  to  have  been  erected  in  Macedonian  times;  as,  for  instance, 
the  substructions  of  some  of  the  tombs  in  the  ancient  cemetery  of  the 
Hagia  Trias  at  Athens  and  the  fortifications  on  Salamis.  The  walls  of 
the  fortress  on  Mount  Ghigri  are  for  the  most  part  well  preserved,  but 
in  many  places  they  are  more  or  less  destroyed.  I  attribute  this  to  the 
roots  of  the  trees  which  grow  between  the  small  stones  and  must  have 
dislocated  the  large  blocks.  Professor  Yirchow  does  not  think  this 
explanation  insufficient,  but  prefers  to  ascribe  the  destruction  of  the  walls 
to  earthquakes.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the  bare  rock  crops  out  in 
all  parts  of  the  fortress,  and  that  there  is  no  accumulation  of  debris  ;  only 
here  and  there  I  saw  a  late  Boman  potsherd  and  some  fragments  of  bricks 
of  a  late  date. 

We  next  visited  the  small  Turkish  town  of  In^,  on  the  Scamander, 
304  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  name  of  which  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
Aenea}  However  this  may  be,  it  appears  evident  that  In^  occupies 
the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  perhaps  of  Scamandria,  as  Mr.  Calvert 
thinks,  for  many  fragments  of  ancient  sculptures  are  to  be  seen  there, 
and  masses  of  fragmentary  pottery  peep  out  of  the  clay  walls  of  the 
houses,  a  good  many  of  the  fragments  being  Hellenic.  From  In^  we 
went  to  the  prettily-situated  town  of  Beiramich,  which  stands  on  a 
plateau  on  the  banks  of  the  Scamander,  516  ft.  above  the  sea  according 
to  Virchow,  whence  we  proceeded  to  the  neat  village  of  Evjilar,  situated 
864  ft.  above  the  sea :  the  name  Evjilar  means  "  village  of  the  hunters." 
This  also  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Scamander,  whose  width  varies  here 
from  40  to  66  ft.,  while  the  water  is  hardly  a  foot  deep.  We  had  with  us 
three  gensdarmes  on  horseback  and  two  on  foot,  the  country  being  unsafe. 

Thence  we  ascended  the  mountains  of  Ida,  which  are  covered  with 
a  beautiful  forest  of  oak   and  pine,^  intermingled  with  chestnut-trees, 

♦  There    being    silver-mines    near    Ini    (see  nc^ftiy  (see  Groskurd,  ii.  pp.  480  and  580).   Pliny, 

Chandler,   i.    142;    Pococke,   iii.   p.    160;    and  H.  N.  ii.  96,  97,  t.  30.  30,  and   Steph.  Byz. 

Lecheralier,  Voyage  dona  la  Troade^  p.  128),  it  is  p.  487,  who  mention  Nea,  seem  to  have  taken 

highly  probable  that,  instead  of  ^  N^a  loi/ii?  (ical  it  from  Strabo,  p.  603.    A.  Pauly,  Real  Ency* 

ttfyipta),  between  Polichna  and  Palaesoepsis,  we  dopddiej  s.  t.  *'Nea." 
ought  to  read  in  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  603,  according  '  //.  xi.  494 : 

to  the  parallel  passage,  zii.  p.  552,  AXifta  or  "Eyta  xoWiis  8i  dpvs  ^(aAcai,  iroAA^s  8/  rt  vcviras. 
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plane-trees,  limes,  and  the  like.  The  rain,  which  came  down  in  torrents, 
prevented  ns  from  reaching  the  summit  of  Grargarus,  which  is  5750  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We  could  only  get  as  far  as  the  sources 
of  the  Scamander,  which  are  4056  ft.  below  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
The  principal  source,  which  according  to  Yirchow's  measurement  is 
1()94  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  dashes  forth  in  a  stream  about  7  ft. 
broad  from  a  natural  cavern,  in  a  nearly  vertical  rock  wall,  from  250 
to  300  ft«  high,  which  is  composed  of  a  coarse  crystalline  marble.  It  falls 
at  once  almost  vertically  60  to  70  ft.  over  projecting  blocks  of  rock,  and 
after  a  course  of  200  ft.  it  is  joined  by  a  small  stream,  formed  by  the 
waters  of  three  smaller  but  still  abundant  sources,  and  a  number  of  very 
small  ones  rising  out  of  crevices  in  the  rock  close  to  the  large  one,  as  well 
as  by  a  lii.rge  rivulet  which  is  supplied  from  the  melted  snow,  and  has  but 
very  little  water  in  summer.  At  about  200  ft.  from  the  great  cavern,  five 
or  six  pisices  from  the  river-bed,  is  a  small  cavity,  evidently  the  same  as 
that  of  which  P.  Barker  AV^ebb  ^  speaks,  and  from  which  there  once  ran  a 
copious  source  of  warm  water ;  but  now,  and  probably  for  many  years  past, 
this  cave  is  dry,  the  spring  having  bored  another  channel  through  the 
rock  considerably  below  it,  and  close  to  the  Scamander,  into  which  it  flows. 
This  source  had,  according  to  Yirchow's  observations,  a  temperature  of 
00^:44  Fahrenheit,  the  air  being  at  58^*64;  and  the  water  of  the  Sca- 
mander, as  it  flows  from  the  cavern,  47°'12.  Professor  Virchow^  observes  : 
^^  Although  in  the  Iliad^  the  Scamander  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  rivers 
which  rise  from  the  Ida  range,  yet  a  certain  doubt  has  prevailed  as  to  the 
exact  place  of  its  origin.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  doubt  is  due  to  the 
statements  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  who,  among  the  various,  peaks  of  the 
Ida,  indicated  the  Gbtylus  as  the  place  of  the  sources  of  the  Scamander, 
while  the  presumptions  of  the  Iliad  essentially  refer  to  Mount  Grargarus. 
Here  a  grove  and  an  altar  were  consecrated  to  Zeus ;  ®  and  here  he  was 
wont  to  stay.^°  And  when  the  Scamander  is  indicated  as  the  son  of  Zeus^ 
where  else  could  his  source  be,  but  on  Mount  Gargarus  ?  Though,  accord- 
ing to  Hercher,^  the  repeated  addition,  8i/  addvarof;  riicero  Zev?,*  may  be 
rejected  as  a  later  interpolation,  there  remains  the  epithet  huirereo^: 
TTorafioio^  which  occurs  three  times  f  and  even  if  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  book  of  the  Iliady  where  the  Scamander  is  called  8m>9,^  should  not 
be  genuine,  yet  the  divine  character  of  the  river-god  is  expressly  testified 
in  the  Ma;^  irapairord^itoSi  Here  calling  him  dOdvarov  Oeov^^  and  Achilles 
StoTp6^€9.®  In  the  imagination  of  the  poet  the  river  and  the  river-god 
blend  together  into  a  single  personality,  and  the  origin  of  both  is  referred, 
as  it  were,  to  the  great  weather-god  on  Mount  Gargarus." 

We  returned  to  Evjilar,  and  proceeded  thence,  by  way  of  Erenlu 
(780  ft.  above  the  sea),  Bujuk  Bounarbashi,  and  Aiwadjik,  to  Behrahm, 
the  ancient  Assos,  whence  we  returned  in  an  open  boat  to  the  Plain  of 


•  Topographie  de  la  Troade,  p.  46.  *  PhU.  und  histor.  Ahh,  der  k.  AltadL  d.  Wis- 
.    "*  Beitrage  zw  Landeshmde  der  2Voou,  p.  36.  tensch. ;  Berlin,  1875,  p.  105. 

•  xW.  19-21.  «  IL  xiv.  434  ;  xxi.  2 ;  xxiv.  693. 

•  //.  viii.  48.  »  //.  xvii.  263 ;  xxi.  268,  326. 

>•  7/.  xiv.  157,  158.  *  xii.  21.          •  xxi.  380.               •  xxi.  223. 
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Troy.  According  to  Yirchow's  measurement,  Bnjuk  Bonnarbasbi  is  907, 
Aiwadjik  is  871,  and  the  Acropolis  of  Assob  615  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  I  folly  agree  with  Colonel  Leake,  that  the  rnins  of  Asbob  give  the 
most  perfect  idea  of  a  Greek  city  that  we  can  now  find  anywhere.  Its 
oircnit-walU  are  better  built,  and  are  in  a  far  better  state  of  preservation, 
than  those  of  any  other  Greek  city  now  existing.  They  are,  on  an  average, 
8  ft.  4  in.  thick,  and  consist  of  wrought  stones,  either  square  or  wedge- 
shaped,  which  are  put  together  precisely  like  those  of  the  waUs  of  the 
great  fortress  on  Mount  Chigri ;  the  interior  of  the  walls,  as  well  as  the 
interstices  between  the  stones,  being  filled  with  small  stones.  Wherever 
the  wall  consists  of  square  blocks,  these  are  intersected  at  regular  distauces 
by  long  wedgelike  blocks,  which  serve  to  consolidate  them  in  their  posi- 
tion. All  the  stones  show  the  most  evident  marks  of  having  been  worked 
with  an  iron  pick-hammer,  and  consequently  cannot  claim  a  very  remote 
antiquity.  Professor  Virchow  agrees  with  me  in  thinking  that,  although 
some  parts  of  the  walls  may  belong  to  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  yet  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  them  has  been  built  in  Macedonian  times. 

In  company  with  Professor  Yirchow  and  M.  Bumoof,  I  also  made  an 
excursion  through  the  Doumbrek  valley  to  Mount  Kara  Your  and  Mount 
Onion  Dagh,  the  former  of  which  is,  according  to  M.  Burnoufs  measure- 
ment, 209  m.  =  686  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  hitherto  had 
the  honour  of  being  identified  with  Mount  Gallicolone,  mentioned  twice 


a  FUn  of  Ibc  Slmoli,  M 


by  Homer.'  But,  as  the  poet  makes  the  war-god  leap  alternately  from 
Ilium  to  Gallicolone,  and  from  Gallicolone  to  Ilium,  Professor  Virchow 
considers  it  to  be  implied  that  Gallicolone  must  be  visible  from  Ilium; 
and  Mount  Kara  Your  not  fulfilling  this  condition,  he  identifies  Mount 
Oulou  Dagh  with  the  Homeric  Gallicolone,  this  being  the  only  other  great 
height  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Simois ;  besides,  Hissarlik  and  nearly 
every  point  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  can  be  seen  from  this  mount,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  Mount  Kara  Your.  Mount  Oulou  Dagh  is,  according  to 
M.  Bomoaf 8  measurement,  429'80  m.  =  1409  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
We  also  visited  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Ophryninm,  now 

'  n.  XX.  52,  53  :  and  ii.  151 : 
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Palaeo-Eastron,  which  stood  between  Gape  Bhoeteum  and  the  Tillage 
of  Ben  Eioi,  on  a  lofty  height  overhanging  the  Hellespont ;  hence  its 
name  (from  o^pv^).  Its  Acropolis  is  about  the  same  size  as  Hissarlik. 
Bemnants  of  the  wall  are  visible  on  three  sides,  with  traces  of  two 
towers;  there  was  probably  no  wall  on  the  fonrth  side,  this  being  pro- 
tected by  the  precipice.  Within  the  Acropolis  are  remains  of  several 
bnildings.  The  lower  town  appears  to  have  extended  to  the  valley  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis,  where  several  heaps  of  stones  appear  to 
mark  the  sites  of  houses ;  but  all  the  fragments  of  pottery  I  could  gather 
there  and  in  the  Acropolis  are  of  the  Hellenic  period.  As  to  the  identity 
of  the  place  with  Ophrynium,  the  coins  found  on  the  spot  leave  no  doubt. 
The  site  of  Ophrynium  is  erroneously  marked  on  Admiral  Spratt's  map 
to  the  east  of  Ben  Eioi,  two  miles  distant  from  its  real  position. 

We  also  visited  the  rocky  height  opposite  the  Bali  Bagh,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Scamander.  We  found  there  on  the  north-west,  north,  north- 
east, east,  and  south-east  sides  of  the  summit  large  fragmentary  walls, 
which,  to  judge  from  the  huge  heaps  of  stones  on  either  side  of  them, 
appear  to  have  had  a  height  of  20  ft.  or  more ;  they  consist  of  un wrought 
stones  joined  together  with  small  ones.  The  largest  blocks  contained  in 
the  walls  are  8ft.  long,  and  about  l^ft.  in  breadth  and  height;  but  in 
general  the  stones  are  much  smaller.  Within  the  walls  may  be  traced 
some  foundations  of  houses.  Many  more  foundations  can  be  detected  on 
the  plateau  below  the  summit  as  well  as  down  the  whole  slope,  where  the 
lower  city  appears  to  have  extended.  The  hill  runs  in  an  almost  vertical 
line  on  the  south  and  west  sides  towards  the  Scamander.  On  account  of 
the  many  inequalities  of  ground  in  the  little  Acropolis,  as  well  as  in  the 
lower  city,  the  rains  have  so  completely  swept  away  every  vestige  of 
artificial  dSbria,  that  the  bare  rock  everywhere  protrudes,  and  no  excava- 
tions are  possible.  In  spite  of  the  most  careful  examination,  I  could  not 
find  a  single  fragment  of  pottery  either  on  the  Acropolis  or  in  the  lower 
town.  On  the  slope  on  the  north  side  is  a  tumulus  of  loose  stones,  which 
has  lost  its  conical  shape.  The  ruins  of  this  ancient  Acropolis  and  city 
are  marked  on  Admiral  Spratt's  map  of  1840,  but  they  had  been  indicated 
to  him  by  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  who  discovered  them. 

I  give  here  an  extract  from  the  speech  which  Professor  Yirchow  made 
on  his  return  to  Berlin  from  his  expedition  to  the  Troad,  before  the 
Berlin  Society  for  Anthropology,  Ethnology,  and  Pre-historic  Archaeology, 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1879  :— 

"  That  part  of  the  citadel-hill  of  Hissarlik  in  which  the  calcined  ruins 
of  the  '  burnt  city '  were  found  had  at  the  time  of  my  departure  from  the 
Troad  been  cleared  away,  in  a  considerable  number  of  places,  down  to  the 
virgin  soil.  At  one  place  we  reached  the  rock  itself,  on  which  the  most 
ancient  city  had  been  built.  In  the  midst  of  the  great  trench  Schliemann 
had  left  standing  a  mighty  block,  which,  as  long  as  it  holds  together,  will 
indicate  to  visitors  the  original  level  of  the  surface.  It  forms  a  large 
quadrangular  column,  which  rises  between  8  and  9  metres  (26  ft.  4  in.  to 
29  ft.  7  in.)  above  the  level  of  the  ground  on  which  the  town-chiefs  house 
stands.     But  below  this  latter  level  one  may  dig  6,  8,  nay  10  metres 
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(19  fl.  9  in.,  26  ft,  4  in.,  or  32  ft.  10  in.),  before  penetrating  through  all 
the  layers  of  rnin.     Thns  the  aggregate  depth  of  all  the  strata  of  debris. 
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from  the  snrface  to  the  rock  itself,  amounts  to  nearly  20  metres  (66  ft.). 
The  whole  of  this  depth  consists  of  the  remains  of  ancient  habitations. 
There  is  nothing  in  or  about  it  which  could  give  the  impression  of  haying 
belonged  to  anything  else. 

"  Its  situation  is  as  follows :  on  the  last  spur  of  a  tertiary  mountain- 
ridge,  which  projects  from  the  yolcanic  mountains  on  the  east  towards  the 
Scamander,  and  rises  perhaps  100  ft.  above  the  plain,  there  has  been 
heaped  up  a  series  of  layers  of  debris^  in  which  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the 
stratification  of  the  settlements  which  have  succeeded  each  other.  These 
masses  of  debris  have  indeed  grown  to  an  incredible  height.  But  the  very 
circumstance,  that  perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  world  has  an  accumulation 
of  this  kind  been  hitherto  discovered— an  accumulation  consisting  of  such 
a  mass  of  debris  of  successive  settlements — proves  that  an  extraordinarily 
long  time  must  have  elapsed  from  the  foundation  of  the  first  settlement  to 
the  destruction  of  the  last.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  successive  buildings  were  constructed,  for  the  masses 
of  debris  to  have  attained  such  a  depth  more  time  is  undoubtedly  needed 
than  we  are  justified  in  accepting  for  the  formation  of  the  mounds  of  ruins 
at  any  other  place  whatever  in  the  world.  If  one  wishes  to  make  a  com- 
parison, at  the  best  a  certain  parallel  might  be  found  in  the  Assyrian 
mounds,  in  which,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  bricks  that  entered 
into  their  construction,  the  dissolving  masses  of  clay  have  attained  a 
very  extraordinary  bulk.  A  certain  comparison  is  also  presented  by  the 
excavations  on  the  Palatine  Mount  at  Kome.  But  the  accumulations  at 
Hissarlik  are  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  fact,  that  there 
exists  here  a  larger  series  of  successive  heterogeneous  stratifications  than  in 
any  other  known  spot ;  and  these,  by  their  whole  nature  and  condition, 
testify  to  repeated  changes  in  the  population.  Their  duration  cannot, 
indeed,  be  calculated  by  definite  numbers  of  years ;  but  we  nevertheless 
gain  a  chronological  basis  from  the  enclosed  material,  which  exists  in 
rich  abundance. 

"  How  long  the  aforesaid  block  can  resist  the  influences  of  the  weather, 
I  dare  not  say.  At  all  events,  it  will  for  a  long  time  to  come  give  testi- 
mony, not  only  to  the  gigantic  height  of  these  masses  of  ruins,  but  also, 
as  I  believe,  to  the  incredible  energy  of  the  man,  who  has  with  his  own 
private  means  succeeded  in  removing  such  enormous  masses  of  earth.  If 
you  could  see  what  mounds  of  earth  (in  the  full  sense  of  the  word)  had 
to  be  dug  away  and  removed,  in  order  to  have  a  view  of  the  lower 
layers,  you  would  indeed  scarcely  believe  that  a  single  man  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  could  have  accomplished  so  great  an  under- 
taking. On  this  occasion  I  would  stand  up  for  Schliemann  against 
a  reproach  which,  though  plausible  in  itself,  falls  to  the  ground  on 
closer  consideration — the  reproach  that  he  has  not  excavated  from 
the  surface,  layer  by  layer,  so  as  to  obtain  a  complete  plan  for  each  suc- 
cessive period. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  manner  in  which  he  has  excavated,  by 
making  at  once  a  large  trench  through  the  whole  hill,  has  had,  in  the 
highest  degree,  a  destructive  effect  on  the  upper  layers.    In  those  near  the 
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anrface  wete  portions  of  temples  of  the  Hellenic  period,  colnmns,  triglyphe, 
and  all  kinds  of  marble  fragmentB,  thrown  together  pele-m^le.  Neverthe- 
lesB,  with  great  care  and  attention,  such  as  that  with  which  the  excava- 
tions at  Olympia  are  carried  on,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  possible  to 
have  reconstructed  a  temple,  at  least  in  part.  But  Schliemann  felt  no 
interest  in  a  temple  belonging  to  a  period  far  too  late  for  him.  I  may  also 
say  that,  after  having  seen  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  fragments,  I 
doubt  whether,  if  all  had  been  hronght  together,  an  essential  gain  wonld 
have  been  contribnted  to  the  history  of  art  or  to  science.  I  allow  that  it 
has  been  a  kind  of  sacrilege.  Schliemann  has  cnt  the  temple  (of  Athen^) 
right  in  two;  the  building  material  has  been  thrown  aside  and  partly 
again  bnried ;  it  will  not  be  easy  for  any  one,  even  with  the  largest  expen- 
diture, to  collect  it  again.  Bnt,  undoubtedly,  if  Schliemann  had  proceeded 
in  snch  a  way  as  to  remove  the  ruins  stratum  by  stratum  from  the  surface, 
he  wonld,  owing  to  the  vastness  of  the  task,  not  even  to-day  have  reached 


the  layers  in  which  the  principal  objects  were  found.  He  only  reached 
them  by  at  once  extracting  the  nnclens  of  the  great  hill. 

"The  bill  of  Hissarlik  has  indeed  increased,  in  the  course  of  time, 
not  only  in  height,  bat  also  in  breadth  and  thickness,  through  the  masses 
of  dSfra  removed  and  thrown  aside  by  successive  generations,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  site  on  which  they  could  build.  Since  the  excavations  in  this 
direction  have  now  been  carried  on  systematically,  chronological  con- 
closions  may  be  drawn  with  the  greatest  precision  from  the  accumulation 
of  the  debris,  which  show  in  the  vertical  trenches  a  series  of  stratifica- 
tions lying  the  one  upon  the  other,  and  falling  off  obliquely.  Such  con- 
clusions could  hardly  have  been  arrived  at,  if  the  strata,  which  lie  one 
npon  the  other,  but  do  not  always  continue  on  the  same  level,  had  been 
simply  taken  off  in  succession, 

"  Near  the  surface,  we  see  in  one  place  the  foundations  of  the  temple, 
in  another  the  wall  composed  of  regular  layers  of  wrought  stones  of  the 
Alexandrian  time,  the  so-called  wall  of  Lysimachus.  Its  situation  is 
highly  characteristic.     In  the  vertical  trenches  made  through  the  outer 
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ciicamference  of  the  bill  may  be  seen  sncceBBive  slanting  layers  of  debris, 
from  which  it  may  easily  be  perceived  that  the  debria  had  been  thrown 
over  the  slope  of  the  hill.      On  these  accumnlations  the  wall  has  been 


erected :'  it  does  not  stand  upon  the  primitive  rock,  but  on  the  material 
wliich  has  been  thrown  down  sideways,  and  indeed  in  places  where  there 

•  See  the  Seclion  Eiveo  io  the  chapter  on  the  (ireek  Ilium. 
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is  no  rock  at  all  below.  It  may  thus  be  understood  that  the  surface  of 
the  hill  has  manifestly  increased  in  width  from  settlement  to  settlement. 
The  circumference  of  the  hiU  went  on  continually  enlarging  in  the  course 
of  time.  In  this  way  it  has  increased  to  dimensions  which,  in  height  as  well 
as  in  width,  very  far  exceed  those  of  the  '  burnt  eity.'  This  latter  forms, 
in  the  midst  of  the  whole,  a  proportionately  small  central  part.  The 
successiye  cities  became  continually  larger  and  larger,  and  extended  their 
radius.  Our  attention  was  first  called  to  this  by  our  own  work  in  order 
to  bring  to  light  the  '  burnt  city.'  The  debris  was  taken  out  from  the 
midst,  and  carried  to  the  side ;  but  as  the  slope  was  here,  it  was  carried 
through  a  trench,  which  had  been  cut  radially  through  the  hill,  to  the 
brink  of  the  slope,  and  was  there  thrown  over.  Thus  the  mass  of  earth 
partly  slid  down  the  slope,  and  partly  remained  lying  on  it,  while  only 
the  larger  stones  rolled  down  into  the  plain.  By  these  means  the  hill 
visibly  and  continually  increased,  and,  as  seen  from  below,  it  appeared  to 
be  always  growing  larger  and  larger.  It  now  looks,  I  believe,  more  stately 
than  ever  it  did  before.  The  various  trenches  and  accumulations  have 
given  the  hill  the  appearance  of  something  which  very  much  resembles  a 
large  fortress.  The  hill  thus  artificially  excavated  is  now  in  the  following 
condition.  Apart  from  the  single  trenches,  the  exterior  covering  of  the 
ancient  hill  still  remains  at  its  original  height,  whereas  the  interior  is 
excavated.  Standing  on  the  circuit- walls,  one  looks  down  into. a  sort 
of  large  cauldron,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies  the  'burnt  city,'  with 
its  walls  and  foundations  visible  as  on  a  plan.  In  this  way  the  visitor 
is  in  a  position  to  become  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
constructions. 

"  This  is  in  so  far  of  great  interest  for  those  philologists  who  wish  to 
investigate  how  far  the  indications  of  Homer  agree  with  the  existing  con- 
ditions :  for  example,  with  reference  to  the  course  run  three  times  round 
the  city  by  Hector  and  Achilles.  The  question  is  no  longer,  as  hitherto, 
about  the  whole  hill  of  Hissarlik,  but  only  about  the  central  part  of  it, 
which  really  represents  the  ancient  settlement.  This  latter  is  much 
smaller  than  the  whole  content  and  circumference  of  Hissarlik  itself.  I 
must,  however,  lay  stress  on  the  fact,  that  in  comparison  with  the 
Acropolis  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  even  this  smaller  part  would  still  represent  a 
considerable  town,  which  far  exceeds  the  settlement  on  Bounarbashi." 

As  on  my  last  journey  to  England  and  Germany  I  have  heard  it 
repeatedly  stated  that,  carried  away  by  ambition,  I  am  ruining  myself  in 
my  archaeological  explorations,  to  the  prejudice  of  my  children,*  who  will 
be  penniless  after  my  death,  I  find  it  necessary  to  assure  the  reader  that, 
although  on  account  of  my  present  scientific  pursuits  I  am  bound  to  keep 
aloof  from  all  sorts  of  speculation  and  am  compelled  to  content  myself 
with  a  small  interest  on  my  capital,  I  still  have  a  yearly  income  of  £4000 
as  the  net  proceeds  of  the  rents  of  my  four  houses  in  Paris,  and  £6000 

*  I  hare  four  children:  a  sod,  Sergins,  born      1878,  and  daughter,  Andromache,  born  in  18T1, 
in  1855,  and  daughter,  Nadeahda,  born  in  1861,      by  my  second  wife, 
by  my  first  wife ;  and  a  son,  Agamemnon,  bom  in 
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interest  on  my  fnnded  property,  making  in  all  £10,000 ;  whilst,  inclusive 
of  the  large  cost  of  my  excavations,  I  do  not  spend  more  than  £5000  a 
year,  and  am  thus  able  to  add  £5000  annually  to  my  capital.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  on  my  death  I  shall  leave  to  each  of  my  children  a  fortune 
large  enough  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  father's  scientific  explora- 
tions without  ever  touching  their  capital.  I  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  assure  the  reader  that,  as  I  love  and  worship  science  for  its  own 
sake,  I  shall  never  make  a  traffic  of  it.  My  large  collections  of  Trojan 
antiquities  have  a  value  which  cannot  be  calculated,  but  they  shall  never 
be  sold.  If  I  do  not  present  them  in  my  lifetime,  they  shall  at  all  events 
pass,  in  virtue  of  my  last  will,  to  the  Museum  of  the  nation  I  love  and 
esteem  most. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  introduction  without  expressing  my  warmest 
thanks  to  my  honoured  friends  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  Consul  of  the  United 
States  of  America ;  Mr.  Paul  Venizelos,  Consul  of  Greece ;  Mr.  Emilio 
Yitali,  Consul  of  Italy ;  and  Mr.  Nicolaos  Didymos,  first  dragoman  and 
political  agent  of  the  Turkish  Government  at  the  Dardanelles,  for  all 
the  kindness  they  have  shown  and  all  the  valuable  services  they  have 
rendered  me  during  the  long  period  of  my  excavations  at  Hissarlik. 
I  also  warmly  thank  my  friends,  Doctor  F.  Imhoof  Blumer  of  Winterthur 
and  Mr.  Achilles  Postolaccas,  keeper  of  the  National  Collection  of  Coins 
at  Athens :  the  former  for  the  great  kindness  he  has  shown  me  in  getting 
photographed  for  me  all  the  different  Ilian  coins  he  had  at  his  disposal ; 
the  latter  for  the  great  friendship  he  has  shown  me  in  superintending  the 
drawing  of  these  coins,  as  well  as  of  all  the  Ilian  coins  contained  in  the 
collection  under  his  charge;  also  for  the  learned  dissertation  he  has 
written  for  me  on  the  Ilian  coins  and  medals,  which  will  appear  in 
the  chapter  on  Novum  Ilium. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  TROJANS  (ol  Tp&e^). 

§  I.    The  Extent  of  the  Teojan  Land.  The  Tboad  (17  Tpoia?,  sc.  777). 

In  interpreting  the  Homeric  geography  of  the  Troad,  Strabo^  rightly 
says :  "  The  coast  of  the  Propontis  extends  from  the  district  of  Gyzicns, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Aesepns  and  the  Granicus,  to  Abydns  and 
Sestns ;  the  land  around  Ilium,  and  Tenedos,  and  Alexandria-Troas  from 
Abydus  to  Lectum : '  but  above  all  these  lies  the  mountain-range  of  Ida, 
which  extends  to  Lectum.  But  from  Lectum  to  the  river  Gai'cus  ^  and 
(the  promontory  of)  Ganae  there  follows  the  country  around  Assos,^ 
and  Adramyttium,  and  Atameus,^  and  Pitane,*  and  the  Elaitic  Gulf  ;^ 
opposite  all  of  which  stretches  the  island  of  the  Lesbians :  then  follows 
immediately  the  district  of  Gyme,  as  fiar  as  the  Hermus  ^  and  Phocaea, 
which  forms  the  beginning  of  Ionia  and  the  end  of  Aeolis.  Such  being 
the  localities,  the  poet  gives  us  to  understand  that,  from  the  district  of 
the  Aesepns  and  the  present  province  of  Gyzicene  to  the  river  Gaicus, 
the  Trojan  rule  extended,  divided  into  eight  or  even  nine  parts,  according 
to  the  dominions;  but  the  mass  of  auxiliary  troops  is  counted  among 
the  confederates." 

Thus  the  Homeric  Troad  comprised  the  north-western  part  of  the  later 
Mysia,  between  the  rivers  Aesepns  and  Gaicus  :  this  is  fully  confirmed  by 
the  poet,  who  makes  Achilles  mention  in  conversation  with  Priam  that 
Priam's  dominion  comprises  all  that  is  bounded  to  the  north-west  (Apa>) 
by  Lesbos  and  to  the  north-east  (KoOvirepOep)  by  Phrygia  and  the 
Hellespont.  All  the  nations  which  inhabit  this  dominion  are  called 
Trojans  (Tp&e^)  by  Homer,  although  he  sometimes  appears  to  designate 
under  this  name  more  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium  and  its 
immediate  environs. 


'  xiii.  p.  581 :  'Air^  Bh  r^f  Ku(iKtitf?is  fco)  r&y 
Vfpi  Kt<ntmov  r6vm¥  itaX  T^vikov,  fi4xpt  'AjS^fiov 
Ka2  2iy«Tov,  r^y  r^s  TlpowoKrlZos  wapaXlay  cTyai 
wiifialvu '  inrh  84  'hfilAmt  /i^XP^  AcjctoD  tc^  irtpl 
'lAipyfical  TcrcSoy,  acal  'AXt^dyZptutv  r^y  TpwdiZa  • 
wdrratv  B^  ro6rtt9  ivipKurai  ^  ''Ifii)  rh  6posy 
ftdxpt  AcjcTov  KO^iiKOwra '  iarh  AcmroG  84  fidxp^ 
Kattmov  worofutv  ical  ritr  Karwf  KtyofA^yttv  iffrl  rit 
itt^  ^hffvow,  icai  'ABpafi&rruuff  Kot  ^Arapvtet,  koH 
ntrdnip,  jcal  rhr  *EXa?riic^v  k^Kwov  *  off  iriunv 
iarrgrapifycti  ^  r&v  Attrfilttr  vijeos*  c70*  i^rjs  t& 
w€p\  K^fiiff,  ftfxP'^  'Epfiou  KcH  ^wKaias,  ^irfp 
ipX^  f^"  '^'  'ItfWas  iarly  Wpas  84  r^f  AloXiios. 
TocovTWF  t^  r&y  r6fwmv  Strrttr,  &  fikv  woiinr^s 
iarh  Twv  trcpt  Kt^Jifwop  T<(-ropv,  kcuL  twv  irfpl  r^y 
rw  Kv^unfyiitf  x^P^'^'i  y^oyopf^tt  iiiKiara  rous 


Tpt&as  dip^eu  fi()^>t  rod  Kaixov  worofiov  dii^prifi4' 
¥ovs  icarh  Bwairrtlas  tls  OKrif  fitpldas,  ^  xal 
ivy4a'  rh  84  r&v  ftXAw  iwiKovpwp  ir\ri$os  iv 
rots  (TVfifidxois  BiapiOfiurai. 

*  Th  A9Kr6y,  now  called  Cape  Baba  or  Santa 
Maria,  Here  Herd,  in  company  with  Hypnos, 
first  loaches  the  Trojan  land  on  her  way  to  Ida 
(//.  xiv.  283,  284:''I8iji'  8*  U4(rBriy  .  .  .  Acjct^Jf, 
501  np&Toy  AtxcVqv  &\a). 

•  Now  Ak-Su,  or  Bochair,  Bakir,  Baoher. 
Now  Behratn'  or  Benrahm. 
Now  Dikeli  Kioi. 
Now  Sauderli. 

Now  the  Gulf  of  Sanderli  or  of  Fokia. 
This  river  is  now  called   Gedis  or  Ghiediz 

Tsfhai. 
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THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  TROJANS. 


[Chap.  I. 


We  shall  follow  Buchholz  •  in  describing  in  the  following  order  the 
eight  or  nine  smaller  dominions  of  which  the  Troad  was  composed : — 

I.  Dominion  of  Pandarus." 
II.  Dominion  of  Adrestus  and  Amphins.^ 
m.  Dominion  of  Asins.' 
rV.  Dominion  of  Aeneas  (Dardania).' 

V.  Dominion  of  Hector  (Troy  in  the  more  narrow  sense).* 

The  following  districts  are  farther  mentioned  in  Homer: — 

VI.  Dominion  of  Altes  (the  Leleges).* 
VII.  Dominion  of  the  Cilicians,  viz. : 

a.  Dominion  of  Eetion.* 

6.  Dominion  of  Mynes.' 

e.  Dominion  of  Eurypylns  (the  Ceteians).* 


§  n.      MOTTNTAINS  OF  THB  TbOAB. 

Mount  Ida  (tf  "ISfj^^  rh  'ISala  Sfyr) '®)  still  retains  its  ancient  name. 
Its  Homeric  epithets  are  v^Xi;  (high  *),  woXtmiBa^  (rich  in  fountains  ')  ; 
and  from  its  abundance  of  game  it  is  also  called  the  mother  or 
nourisher  of  wild  animals  (jirfnip  drip&v  ').  It  extends  through  Western 
Mysia  in  many  branches  from  south-west  to  north-east.  On  account  of 
its  manifold  ramifications,  it  was  compared  by  the  ancients  to  a  centipede 
(scolopendra).^  One  of  its  principal  branches  extends  along  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  and  runs  out  into  the  promontory  of 
Lectum;*  the  other  extends  in  a  westerly  direction  along  the  river 
Aesepus,  and  terminates  at  the  city  of  Zeleia: — "those  who  inhabited 
Zeleia  at  the  lowest  foot  of  Ida.***  In  Ida  rise  the  rivers  Bhesus, 
Heptaporus,  Garesus,  Bhodius,  Grenicus  (Granicus),  Aesepus,  Scamander, 
and  Simois: — "Then  Poseidon  and  Apollo  took  counsel  to  destroy  the 
wall,  turning  against  it  all  the  rivers  that  flow  from  the  mountains  of 
Ida  into  the  sea — Rhesus,  Heptaporus,  Garesus,  Bhodius,  Grenicus,  and 
Aesepus,  divine  Scamander  also  and  Simois."^  As  already  stated,  the 
highest  summit  of  Ida  is  Mount  Gargarus,  now  called  Eaz  Dagh,  5750  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.    On  Ghirgarus  was  "  a  temenos  sacred  to  Zens, 


•  Homeriache  Kosmographie  und  Qeographie^ 
Ton  Dr.  E.  Bachholz;  Leipzig,  1871. 

»•  11.  ii.  824-827.  »  11.  ii.  828  834. 

«  //.  ii.  836-839.  »  //.  ii.  819-823. 

«  //.  ii.  816-818.  »  //.  xxi.  86,  87. 

•  //.  vi.  396,  397  ;  ii.  692. 

»  //.  xix.  296.  •  Od,  xi.  519-521. 

•  //.  viii.  207 ;  xiii.  13. 
»  //.  viii.  170. 

•  II.  xiF.  293 :  "Wiji  h^Kris. 

«  IL  Tiii.  47  ;  xiv.  157,  283,  307 ;  xt.  151 ; 
XX.  59,218;  xxiii.  117. 
»  //.  viii.  47 : 
"iSifv  V  Ticay«y  voAvir(8aira  farrifta  Bfipwv^  .  .  . 

•  Strabo,    xiii.    p.    583 :    woWovt   9*   fx*^^^ 


<rx^/ia  .  .  . 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  605 :  ii  yi^p  with  rod  Acrrov 
^dxis  hyar^lvovvn  xphs  r^v  "iZniiv  dv^fNccirai  rw 

•  i/.  ii.  824,  825: 

ot  8i  ZcXccoy  twwov  tnrai  v<(8a  rt laror  "I^iy 
i^ruoif  «-(royrcf  88«»p  fi4Xmy  AliHpraao,  .  .  . 
»  //.  xii.  17-22: 
9^1  rSrt  fifiTi6wyro  TlofffiZdrnp  irol  *A'v6K\m9 
Ttixos  iifULkBvyai,  worafi&p  fA^wos  f/<rayay^rrcff 
Sffffoi  &ir^  *l9alc»if  6p4tav  &Aa8c  vpop^iwiy, 
'Pi}0-^s  B*  'Evrd:wop6s  re  Kdpfff<r6s  Tf  'PoSIof  re 
rp'fiviK6f  Tc  Ktd  Alaipros  Si6s  Tc  HicAfAap^pos 
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and  a  fragrant  altar."*  Monnt  Gtirgarus  is  farther  mentioned  three 
times  by  Homer.* 

According  to  P.  Barker  Webb/®  the  summit  of  Gargarns  consists  of 
actinolithic  schist,  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  mountain  being  of  mica- 
schist.  This  schist  is  accompanied  by  immense  deposits  of  primitiye 
white  compact  calcareous  rock.  Here  are  the  sources  of  the  Scamander, 
which,  as  I  have  related  above,  I  visited  in  company  with  Professor 
Yirchow.  According  to  Webb,  travellers  have  penetrated  for  a  distance 
of  200  metres  (658  ft.)  into  the  cavern,  from  which  the  principal  source 
dashes  forth,  without  reaching  its  fountain.  Tchihatcheff's  measurements  ^ 
make  the  sources  650  metres  (2138  ft.)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
mica-schist  of  Ghirgarus  has  a  somewhat  greenish  colour;  it  sometimes 
contains  a  little  asbestus.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain  this  schist 
assumes  a  different  aspect ;  and  under  its  new  form,  which  is  that  of  the 
true  mica-schist,  it  extends  exclusively  from  the  top  of  Gargarus  as  far 
as  the  village  of  Saliklar  Eioi.  This  primitive  rock  extends  to  the  plain 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  where  the  hills  have  some  elevation. 

Turning  now  to  the  South,  we  see  a  country  very  different  from  that 
we  have  just  left.  Alexandria-Troas  is  built  on  an  ashy  syenite,  com* 
posed  of  the  three  usual  elements,  among  which  the  felspar  predomi* 
nates ;  it  gives  its  colour  to  the  whole  mass,  in  spite  of  a  quantity  of 
crystals  of  blackish  mica.  The  syenite  extends  through  the  whole 
country  to  the  east  of  Alexandria-Troas,  as  far  as  Ine  or  £n6.  The  valley 
of  Ligia  Hammam  is  formed  of  schist  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  syenite. 
Between  Eemalli  and  Ine  are  the  silver  mines  already  referred  to. 
P.  Barker  Webb  goes  on  to  say :  '^  Descending  the  hill  about  200  metres, 
we  found  ourselves  on  a  volcanic  tufa,  which  was  succeeded  at  first  by 
columns  of  phonolith,  and  then  by  trachyte,  as  far  as  Ine.  At  a  distance 
of  two  hours  from  In^  the  syenite  meets  a  series  of  trap  and  basaltic 
rocks.  Not  far  from  In6  is  the  curious  conical  hill  called  Ine  Tepeh, 
or  Suran  Tepeh,  which  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  an  artificial 
tumulus;  but  in  reality  it  is  nothing  else  than  an  isolated  mass  of 
basalt,  which  rises  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  the  plain.  The  valley  of 
Beiramich,  as  well  as  the  other  valleys  which  converge  there,  are  com- 
posed of  the  secondary  limestone  of  the  Troad.  Several  chains  of  hills 
penetrate  into  it  towards  the  south ;  they  consist  entirely  of  basaltic  or 
trap  rock,  and  rise  from  the  great  centre  of  ancient  volcanoes  around 
Assos.  The  largest  of  the  lateral  valleys  is  that  of  Aiwadjik,  already 
mentioned,  three  hours  to  the  south-west  of  Beiramich.    About  halfway 


*  //.  Tiii.  48 :  (Her^  qaickly  ascended  Gargarus,  t^e  summit  of 
TifTpt^Vy  Ma  TC  ol  (ZifyQ  rdfUFos  fi€0fi6s  re  lofty  Ida.) 

Af4<Af.  xiv.  352 : 

*  //.  XT.  152,  153 :  is  h  fihr  drp^/ios  c58f  vartyp  i»iL  Fapydptfi  Aicp^, 
%l^w  8*  €vpvowa  KpoFi^nw  Ari  Fofydp^  $m^  .  .  .  (So  he  the  father  slept  quietly  un  the  height 
IffMroF.  of  Gargarus.) 

(They  found  the  wide-thundering  son  of  Kronos  '*  Topographie  de  la  Troade  ancknne  et  mo^ 

enthroned  on  the  peak  of  Gargarus.)  deme  ;  Paris,  1844,  p.  129. 

%iw.  292,  293 :  '  Asie  Minewre :  Description  physigtw,  stati- 

"Hpif  M  «pamwf  vpoetfiiivtro  Tdpyapop  tuepow  stique,  et   arch^dogiuve  dc  cctte  contr^  ;  Paris, 

'Ihis  ^A^i  •  1853-^69,  pt.  i. 
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between  the  two  towns  rises  a  beantiful  conical  hill  called  Eara-Euli, 
which  stands  isolated  in  the  plain.  Its  sides,  which  resemble  walls,  are 
formed  of  basaltic  columns,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  thousand  elegant 
shapes.  Having  passed  the  mountain,  we  had  before  and  around  us 
a  thousand  varieties  of  trachyte  and  other  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  with 
volcanic  agglomerations  sind  tufa.  Sometimes  pretty  large  masses  of 
hardened  schistose  clay  alternate,  striated  with  variegated  colours,  in 
company  with  jasper  and  jaspoide  thermantide.  Aiwadjik  is  built  on  a 
height  of  volcanic  rock,  and  its  walls  are  composed  of  the  same  material. 
Among  the  stones  of  the  walls  we  noticed  a  very  strange  white  tufa, 
which  was  probably  cut  from  a  neighbouring  quarry.  Wherever  we 
looked,  the  country  appeared  to  have  been  overturned  by  the  action 
of  ancient  volcanoes  until  we  arrived  at  Assos.  At  Mantasha,  distant 
an  hour  from  Assos,  on  the  road  to  Aiwadjik,  the  ruins  of  a  castle  may  be 
seen  on  the  top  of  a  small  hill,  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  We  also  noticed  towards  the  sea  a  current  of  trachyte  lava  of 
considerable  length.  As  tufas  and  conglomerates  are  found  there,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  was  a  submarine  volcano,  whose  scoriae,  ashes,  and 
pumice-stone  have  been  carried  away  by  the  water.  We  nevertheless 
felt  a  great  pleasure  in  still  observing  volcanic  remains  and  erratic 
masses  of  obsidian  strewn  here  and  there  on  the  surface  of  the  current. 
The  summit  on  which  Assos  is  situated  is  a  spur  of  that  of  Mantasha, 
though  the  former  is  much  higher  and  occupies  a  much  greater  space. 
From  the  top,  where  we  now  see  the  ruins  of  the  citadel  of  Assos, 
currents  of  trachyte  extend  in  various  directions,  similar  to  those  at 
Nemi,  near  Bome,  principally  in  the  direction  of  Adramyttium.  This 
country  also  recals  to  mind,  though  on  a  larger  scale,  the  volcanic 
hill  of  Badicofani  in  Tuscany;  and  the  resemblance  was  increased  by 
our  finding  in  the  rock  the  mineral  which  Thomson  calls  florite^  and 
which  by  the  German  mineralogists  is  termed  hyalite*  Though  the 
volcano  is  no  longer  active,  we  saw  evident  signs  of  internal  subver- 
sions of  the  soil  and  of  the  frequent  earthquakes  which  ravage  this 
country."' 

^'  In  the  Troad  there  is  no  primordial  volcanic  formation ;  the  principal 
part  of  the  volcanic  districts  is  situated  in  the  south.  We  find  there 
at  every  step  thermal  fountains  and  an  abundance  of  salt-water  springs, 
the  intimate  relation  of  which  to  the  phenomena  of  volcanic  eruptions 
has  been  so  often  observed  by  geologists;  nay,  these  hot  springs  are 
so  numerous,  th^t  the  vapours  produced  by  the  hot  water  have  made 
some  authors  say  that  they  spread  a  thick  cloud  as  far  as  the  extremity 
of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium."^  "The  lowlands,  and  that  part  which  is 
properly  called  the  Plain  of  Troy,  are  interrupted  by  frequent  elevations, 
we  might  almost  say  by  slight  undulations  of  the  ground,  formed  by 
the  spurs  of  Mount  Ida,  which  terminate  imperceptibly  on  the  sea-coast. 
Towards  Dardania  and  Gebrenia,  the  mountainous  ridges  of  Ida  rise  one 


«  P.  Uiirkcr  Webb,  Topogr.  dc  la  Troada ;  Paris,  1844,  pp.  135-137, 

»  Jbid.y  p.  129. 
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above  the  other,  covered  with  pine-trees.  The  basaltic  rocks  of  the 
Bali  Dagh  attach  these  ridges  to  the  syenite  mountains  behind  Alex- 
andria-Troas,  in  the  midst  of  which  rise  those  conical  masses  which  are 
visible  to  so  great  a  distance  at  sea."^ 

Between  the  two  affluents  of  the  Simois,  which  meet  at  the  village  of 
Donmbrek,  there  is,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Professor  Yirchow 
and  M.  Burnouf,  an  extensive  mass  of  diluvium,  composed  of  quartz, 
diorite,  serpentine,  trachyte,  &c«,  more  or  less  rounded.  The  vegetation 
consists  principally  of  arbutus,  andrachnes,  and  pines,  which  increase  in 
size  with  the  height  of  the  mountain  ridges.  There  is  a  group  of  tangled 
heights  formed  of  quartzose  mica-schist,  where  the  pines  are  of  noble 
dimensions.  There  is  a  rivulet  in  every  dale.  The  dales  become  more 
and  more  hollow,  and  it  is  difficult  to  advance  owing  to  the  shrubs  which 
cover  the  slopes.  The  Oulou  Dagh  is  now  reached ;  it  is  a  long  ridge, 
belonging  to  a  range  of  Ida,  whose  height  is  429  *  80  m.  =:  1409  ft. 
The  Oulou  Dagh  consists  essentially  of  a  somewhat  laminated  serpentine : 
on  its  roundish  conical  surface  we  see  many  steeply-raised  enormous 
masses  of  snow-white  quartz  and  brown  ferruginous  quartzite,  which  lie 
pretty  accurately  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south.  The  mountain- 
ridge  maintains  this  character  as  far  as  the  Kara  Your ;  only  from  hence 
the  ridge  extending  towards  Ghiblak  and  Hissarlik  consists  of  tertiary 
limestone. 

From  the  Oulou  Dagh  may  be  seen  to  the  west  a  large  part  of  the 
Troad,  Ida,  Lesbos,  the  Kara  Dagh,  the  islands  of  Tenedos,  Imbros,  and 
Samothrace,  the  Plain  of  Troy,  Hissarlik,  and  the  confluence  of  the 
Simois  and  Scamander.  The  descent  is  easy  by  the  mountain  ridge ;  there 
is  a  good  road  through  the  pines,  which  form  here  and  there  beautiful 
tufts.  These  woods  are  now  cultivated  for  sale  by  Turcomans,  whose 
graves  may  be  seen  here  and  there. 

Following  the  ridge,  the  Kara  Yaur  is  reached.  This  mountain, 
which  is  209  metres  =  686  ft.  high,  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
plateau  which  separates  the  basin  of  the  Simois  from  that  of  the  Thym- 
brius.  From  the  Kara  Your  we  enjoy  a  fine  view  over  the  basin  of  the 
Thymbrius  as  far  as  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi,  with  all  its  undulations ; 
but  Hissarlik  is  not  visible  from  hence. 

I  may  here  remind  the  reader  that  Mount  Kara  Your  has  hitherto 
been  held  to  be  identical  with  the  Homeric  Gallicolone;  but  that,  as 
Troy  is  not  visible  from  it,  I  have  now,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor 
Virchow,  and  in  accordance  with  Burnouf s  view,  transferred  that  honour 
to  the  Oulou  Dagh,  which  fulfils  this  apparently  indispensable  condition. 
I  must  however  remark  that  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis,  evidently  believed  in  the  identity  of  the  Kara  Your  with  the 
Homeric  Callicolone,  for  he  states  it  to  be  only  5  stadia  from  the  Simois 
and  10  stadia  from  'iXciayp  K(ofi7f,  which  di^ances  perfectly  agree  with 
the  situation  of  the  Kara  Your,  but  not  with  that  of  the  Oulou  Dagh.^ 

*  p.  Barker  Webb,  op.  cit.  p.  129.  \6<pos  ns,  irop*  hv  6  ^ifi6us  ptTf  trtFTatrraiioy 

^  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  597  :    vw^p  Bi  rris  'iXicW       ^Uxv^' 
K«/i3)f    9tKa    (TToHiois    ia'r]if    ri    KaWucoKwyii,  I  ranind  tfu;  rviuUry   oticc  for   ally   iluU    iUc 
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Professor  Yirchow,  moreover,  pointed  out  to  me  on  the  Kara  Your  the 
foundations  of  an  ancient  building,  perhaps  a  temple,  whereas  there  are 
no  traces  of  buildings  on  the  Oulou  Dagh. 

The  plateau  between  Kara  Your  and  the  yillage  of  Chiblak  is  desert, 
uncultivated,  destitute  of  wood,  and  full  of  ravines.  Here  and  there  are 
some  bushes  on  a  sort  of  very  meagre  prairie.  In  proportion  as  you 
advance  to  the  west  the  soil  becomes  limestone ;  but  the  vegetation  is  the 
same,  except  the  pines,  which  cease  with  the  schist. 

Of  Promontories,  I  have  in  the  first  place  to  mention  Cape  Lectum, 
opposite  Lesbos,  which  is  the  westernmost  peak  of  Ida,  and  the  extreme 
southern  point  of  the  Trojan  dominion.  In  Strabo's  time  the  altar  was 
still  shown  here,  which,  according  to  tradition,  had  been  erected  by 
Agamemnon  to  the  twelve  gods ;  *  but  this  very  mention  of  a  definite 
number  of  the  gods  shows  that  its  origin  must  belong  to  a  later  period. 
Here,  as  before  stated,  Her6,  in  company  with  Hypnos,  on  their  way  to 
Mount  Gargarus,  first  reached  the  Trojan  shore.''  It  is  also  mentioned 
by  Herodotus.* 

Next  comes  the  famous  Cape  Sigeum,  which  forms  the  north-western 
point  of  all  Asia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont,  opposite  to  the  city  of 
Eleusa  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Thracian  Ghersonesus.  It  is  now 
called  Gape  Yeni  Shehr.  According  to  M.  Burnoufs  measurement,  the 
height  of  Gape  Sigeum  is  77*20  metres  =  252  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  On  this  cape  (and  not,  as  is  erroneously  shown  on  Admiral  Spratt's 
map,  on  the  high  plateau  to  the  8.8. W.  of  it)  was  situated  the  ancient 
city  of  Sigeum :  in  the  first  place  because  there  is  here  an  accumulation 
of  ancient  debris  6  ft.  deep,  whereas  there  is  none  at  all  on  the  neigh- 
bouring plateau ;  and  secondly  because  Sigeum  had  a  port,  which  did  in 
fact  exist  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  promontory,  whilst  there  is  none 
at  the  foot  of  the  plateau.  The  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Ilians  soon  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  it  no  longer  existed  in  Strabo's 
time.*  Like  the  whole  ridge  of  which  it  forms  the  north-eastern  extremity, 
this  promontory  consists  of  limestone,  and  falls  off  very  abruptly  towards 
the  sea.  It  is  now  crowned  by  the  village  of  Yeni  Shehr,  which  is 
inhabited  exclusively  by  Ghristians,  and  stands  on  the  debris  and  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Sigeum. 

In  a  direct  line  to  the  east  of  Gape  Sigeum  is  Cape  Rhoeteum,  now 
called  In  Tepeh,  on  the  Hellespont.  The  distance  between  these  two 
promontories  is,  according  to  Strabo,^®  60  stadia ;  but  this  is  one  of  the 


stadium  of  600  Orefk  feft  tc<u  the  tenth  pcu-t  of 
the  English  geographical  mile.  In  other  wordSf 
10  stadia  •=  1  geog.  mile  =  1  minute  of  a  degree 
at  the  Equator. 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  605 :  ^ir2  8i  r^  Acrr^  fimfios 
vvv  Ziiitxa  Bf&y  BtlKvvTsUf  KaXovtri  9*  ^Ayofitfi' 
vo¥os  IBpvfia* 

»  //.  xiv.  283,  284 : 

"Ifiiyr  8*  iKtffBnv 

A*Kr6yf  6$i  Wfwrop  Xivcti|k  &Aa* 

•  u.  114. 


•  Mela,  i.  18.  3;  Plin.  If.  N,  r.  33;  Sero. 
ad  Aen.  ii.  312 ;  rh  My*io¥,  Herod,  v.  65,  94 ; 
Thacyd.  viii.  101;  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  595;  Ptol. 
T.  23  ;  Steph.  Byz.  p.  597.  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  603, 
calls  it  aIbo  ii  Siyc^s  &Kpa.  The  town  rh  Mytio^ 
is  also  called  2(711  by  Hecataens,  p.  208 ;  Scylax, 
p.  36. 

**  xiii.  p.  595:  Han  8^  rh  fiiitcos  Tijs  vopa- 
Xias  ra^TTis  iarh  rov  'Poirciou  M^XP'  Siycfov  iceU 
roO  *Ax<AAc«s  fu^fiaros  tv9vKXoov9T»v  i^^ieorra 
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many  proofs  that  the  geographer  never  yisited  the  Troad,  the  real  distance 
being  only  30  stadia,  which  is  giyen  by  Pliny.^  On  this  cape  formerly 
stood  the  town  of  Bhoeteum  (to  *Poit€cov).^  It  is  not  a  promontory  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  bat  an  elevated  rocky  shore  with  several  peaks, 
of  which  the  highest,  according  to  M.  Bnrnouf  s  measurement,  is  only 
168  ft.  high.  For  this  reason  it  is  also  called  by  Antipater  Sidonins 
'FoiTtjiSe^:  atcrai?  It  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  Bhoetea  litora "  by  Virgil.* 
Bhoetenm  is  also  mentioned  by  Livy.'  On  a  lower  peak  of  this  pro- 
montory is  the  tnmnlns  attributed  by  tradition  to  Ajax,  of  which  I  shall 
treat  hereafter.  It  deserves  particular  notice  that  the  names  of  the  two 
capes,  Xtyeiov  and  'Poireiov^  do  not  occur  in  Homer,  and  that  he  only 
once  mentions  them  where  we  read  that,  although  the  sea-shore  was 
broad,  yet  it  could  not  contain  all  the  ships,  and  the  people  were 
crowded;  they  had  therefore  drawn  them  up  in  rows,  and  had  filled 
the  long  mouth  of  the  whole  shore  as  far  as  it  was  enclosed  by  the 
promontories.* 

§  III.      BrVEBS  OF  THE  TrOAD. 

(a)  The  Simoia  (o  Xtf&oct?),  now  called  Doumbrek  Su,  rises,  according 
to  Homer,  on  Mount  Ida,  but  more  precisely  on  the  Cotylus.  Virchow,^ 
who  investigated  this  river  together  with  me,  writes  of  this  river  as 
follows  :  ''  In  its  beginning  it  is  a  fresh  mountain-brook.  Its  sources  lie 
eastward  of  the  wooded  mountains  of  the  Oulou  Dagh.  From  numerous 
little  watercourses,  which  partly  bubble  forth  &om  the  rock,  and  some  of 
which  form  little  torrents,  two  rivulets  are  at  first  formed.  The  larger 
and  longer  of  them  flows  in  a  valley  gap,  between  a  prominent  spur  of  the 
Oulou  Dagh,  separated  from  the  principal  mount  by  a  deep,  green  meadow 
valley,  and  a  spur  of  the  tertiary  mountain  ridge,  which  descends  from 
Ben  Kioi  towards  Halil  Eli,  nearly  parallel  with  the  ridge  of  Bhoeteum. 
The  shorter  and  more  southerly  rivulet  gathers  the  water  from  the  Kara 
Your  and  the  mountain  ridge  which  joins  it  to  the  Oulou  Dagh.  Both 
rivulets  join  not  far  above  Doumbrek  Eioi  and  form  the  Doumbrek  Su 
(Simois),  which  is  midway  between  a  small  river  and  a  large  rivulet.  Its 
bed,  which  is  deeply  cut  throughout,  and  proceeds  now  in  shorter,  now  in 
longer  windings,  is  at  Doumbrek  perhaps  from  12  to  30  yards  wide ;  but 
on  the  11th  of  April  the  water  covered  only  part  of  the  bottom  of  this 
bed,  and  nowhere  did  its  depth  exceed  6  inches.  We  could  wade  through 
it  without  any  difficulty.  The  current  is  rapid ;  the  bottom  is  covered 
with  small  pebbles,  now  and  then  also  with  somewhat  larger  rounded 
stones  from  the  Oulou  Dagh.*    The  valley  itself  is  small,  but  very  fertile. 


■  H.  N,  T.  33 :  «  fait  et  Aeantiam,  a  Rhodiis 
cooditam,  in  altero  comn,  Ajace  ibi  sepulto,  xxx. 
8tad.  intervallo  a  Sigeo." 

^  Herodot.  rii.  43;  Scylax,  p.  35;  Steph. 
Bya.  p.  577  ;  Mela,  i.  18.  5 ;  Plin.  H,  N,  t.  33  ; 
Thacjd.  IT.  52,  riiL  101. 

*  Anihol,  Gr.  ii.  p.  24,  eJ.  Jacobs ;  i.  p.  254, 
No.  146,  ed.  Tauchnitz. 

«  Aen,  Ti.  595,  and  Plin.  S,  N,  v.  33. 
»  xxxrii.  37. 

•  //.  xir.  33-36 : 

•M  yiip  olV  thpvs  irtp^  iitw  iiuyfiaaro  wdffas 


alytoKhs  vrjas  xo'^cii'i  trrtitfovTo  Si  Kaol' 
r^  Pa  rifOKp6iraas  IpiMToy,  lead  irKrjo'ay  awdrtis 
ilUyos  <n6fia  fjuucpSif,  ttrov  <rv¥t4pya9oy  iKpau 

'  Beitrage  xur  Landeskunde  der   Troaa,  pp. 
92-96. 

*  In  the  celebrated  passage  where  the  Sea- 
mander  summons  the  Simois  to  battle  against 
Achilles,  it  is  said  (//.  xxi.  311-314): 
iA\'  iirdfivyt  rdxurra,  icol  ^/xxfxAijtft  p49$pa 
f^Zaros  4k  Tnry4wy,  wdyras  8*  hp6Bv¥ov  4¥a{f\ovs, 
Xffrti  8i  fitya  KvfiOf  itoXhy  f  bpvfxay^hif  JJpti'e 
^iTpuv  KoX  \d»Vy  iva  wawrofity  irypiov  Ai'Spa  .  .  . 
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If  we  then  pass  the  mountain  ridge  which  crosses  the  valley  below  Donm- 
brek  Eioi,  and  descend  on  its  gradually  sloping  west  side  to  the  region  of 
Halil  Eli,  which  abounds  with  trees  and  fruit,  we  find  the  little  river 
scarcely  larger  at  this  village.  Here  also  we  ride  through  it  without  the 
horses'  feet  getting  wet  above  the  ankles.  The  clearness  of  the  water 
permits  us  to  see  the  bottom  covered  with  small  pebbles  and  gravel.  At 
a  short  distance  below  the  village,  which  is  situated  on  its  right  bank, 
the  little  river  divides  into  two  arms.  The  right  or  northern  arm,  after 
having  received  the  *  Eain-brook  of  Ren  Kioi,' — a  very  small  and  incon- 
siderable rivulet,  which  has  only  an  intermittent  flow  of  water,— forms 
a  large  swamp  in  which  it  disappears.  On  the  other  hand,  the  left  or 
southern  arm  approaches  more  and  more  to  the  mountain  ridge  which  ex- 
tends  from  Kara  Your  past  Ghiblak  towards  Hissarlik,  and  it  flows  pretty 
near  the  lower  edge  of  its  slope.  At  first,  as  long  as  it  flows  through  the 
'  Plain,'  it  has  a  somewhat  deeper  bed,  whose  banks  are  frequently  under- 
mined and  fall  off  every  here  and  there  5  or  6  ft. ;  its  breadth  varies,  but 
it  hardly  anywhere  exceeds  20  ft.  Here  and  there  groups  of  willows  and 
other  bushes  grow  on  the  bank  and  on  small  islands  in  the  river-bed ;  a 
rich  vegetation  of  shrubs,  especially  of  tamarisks  and  Vitex  agnus-castuSy 
extends  along  its  banks.  But  further  on,  in  proportion  as  the  little  river 
approaches  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ridge,  it  divides  into  more  and  more 
arms,  whose  course,  as  one  easily  sees,  must  be  very  irregular.  One  after 
the  other  disappears  in  the  large  and  deep  swamp,  which,  connected  at 
many  points  with  the  northern  swamp,  extends  as  far  as  the  foot  of  His- 
sarlik, and  occupies  the  larger  part  of  the  so-called  Plain  of  the  Simois. 
Whilst  the  ramification  of  by-rivulets  and  their  disappearance  in  the  great 
swamp  causes  a  continual  diminution  of  the  volume  of  running  water, 
there  nevertheless  still  remains  a  '  main  arm,'  which  continues  its  course 
along  the  ridge.  We  could  still  follow  it  up  along  the  three  springs  of 
Troy,  though  it  was  there  reduced  to  a  little  rivulet  of  4  to  5  paces  in 
breadth,  and  with  an  insignificant,  though  still  rapid,  current.  Of  these 
three  springs,  all  of  which  are  marked  on  our  Map  of  the  Troad,  the  first, 
which  runs  from  a  stone-enclosure  and  has  a  temperature  of  14°'6  Celsius 
=  58°'28  Fahr.,  is  immediately  below  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  wall. 
The  second,  whose  stone-enclosure  is  destroyed,  and  a  third,  with  a 
well-preserved  stone-enclosure  and  a  double  outlet,  having  a  temperature 
of  14°-3  to  15^  Celsius  =  57°-74  to  59°  Fahr.,  are  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  first  spring. 

"  At  the  west  end  of  the  great  swamp  formed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Simois,  a  short  stream  gathers  again,  and  pours  into  the  Kalifatli  Asmak. 
The  spot  where  the  gathering  of  the  water  takes  place  is  pretty  nearly  in 
a  straight  line  drawn  from  Hissarlik  to  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak ;  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  point  on  the  western  edge  of  the  swamp  which  is  farthest  from 
Hissarlik.  Apparently  without  any  preparation,  there  is  almost  immedi- 
ately a  large  broad  river-bed,  with  many  windings,  between  steep  banks 
from  6  to  8  ft.  high  ;  this  river-bed  is  interrupted  by  numerous  islands, 

^  tiryvos  =  JBayovos  means  sithe  Semitic  (Theo-  ain9i%  tfhovov  (Dioscorides).  Sec  Od,  in,  427 ; 
phrast.  i.  p.  2G4).  In  the  lluui  (xi.  105)  th«  x.  166.  Ilijinn.  ad  JJi(mys,  13,  cU.  AJiiiucl, 
shrub  is  cillcd  \vyos,  9ik  rhif  wtpl  r^s  pdfiSovs       p.  37. 
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but  every  here  and  there  it  is  pretty  deep.  After  a  course  of  scarcely 
10  minutes  the  stream  empties  into  the  eastern  bend  of  the  Ealifatli 
Asmak,  a  little  above  the  place  where  an  artificial  ditch  leads  from  the 
Ealifatli  Asmak  to  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  above  a  stone  bridge  which  here 
spans  the  Ealifatli  Asmak  in  the  direction  of  Eoum  Eioi.  No  water  can 
flow  through  the  ditch  except  during  the  inundations." 

The  Simois  is  mentioned  seven  times  in  the  Ei'id.  Thus  the  poet  says  : 
''  But  when  they  (Here  and  Athene)  approached  Troy  and  the  two  flowing 
streams,  where  the  Simois  and  Scamander  mingle  their  currents,  there 
Here,  the  white-armed  goddess,  stopped  the  horses,  releasing  them  from 
the  chariot,  and  she  poured  a  thick  cloud  around  them,  and  the  Simois 
sprouted  ambrosia  for  their  pasture."  ^°  Again :  ^'  Simois  also,  where  many 
ox-hide  shields  and  crested  helms  fell  down  in  the  dust,"  ^  Again  :  ''  Black 
as  a  storm,  Ares  cried  on  the  other  side,  now  shouting  shrilly  to  the 
Trojans  from  the  citadel,  now  running  along  the  Simois  unto  Calli- 
colone."^  Again:  ''He  (Scamander)  grew  yet  more  furious  against 
the  son  of  Peleus,  and,  lifting  high  the  crested  wave  of  (his)  stream, 
shouted  to  the  Simois."^  Again:  ''Descending  from  Ida  along  the 
banks  of  the  Simois."  ^  Lastly :  "  The  dread  battle-shout  of  Trojans 
and  Achaeans  was  left  alone ;  and  many  times  did  the  fight  sway  hither 
and  thither  over  the  plain,  as  they  pointed  against  each  other  their 
brazen  spears  between  Simois  and  the  floods  of  Xanthus."*  The  river 
is  also  mentioned  by  Aeschylus,®  Ptolemy,^  Stephanus  Byzantinus,® 
Mela,®  Pliny,^*^  Horace,^  Propertius,'  and  Virgil.^ 

The  identity  of  this  river  with  the  Simois  of  Homer  is  confirmed  by 
Strabo,^  who  states,  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis : 

"  From  the  mountains  of  Ida  two  ridges  advance  to  the  sea,  the  one 


>•  //.  y.  773-776: 
oAA*  Brt  9ii  TpoliiF  t^ov  warofi^  re  pdovrtj 

Xiaaa'  i^  ^X^^^y  ''^P^  ^  ^^P^  irou\hv  Ixcvcv* 

»  //.  xii.  22,  23 : 
ml  2<fi^i5,  86i  iroXX^  fiodypui  koH  rpwpdXuai 
K^anr^cop  4v  KoAjftri  .  .  . 

»  //.  XX.  52,  53 : 
h^h  irar*  iucpordmis  tJXios  TpciccTifi  kcAc^mv, 
&AA<rrf  vitp  Sifutcyri  0^opy  ^irl  KaWiKokAir^ 

»  //.  xxi.  305-307  : 

.     .     .     iW*  Iri  ftaXXoy 
Xci«TO  nriKtimytj  K6pva<r€  8^  icv/ia  p6oio 
{n^6t^  iL€ip6fuvof,  ^ifi6tim  8c  WicArr*  itcras  .  .  . 

«  //.  iv.  475 : 
^liitBtr  Koriovira  imp*  tx^^  ^tfi6fvros  .  .  . 

*  //.  vi.  1-4  : 

Tpwopy  8'  oh&Bri  iral  'Axat<^>'  ^^Xoiri5  alv^  • 
voAAa  8'  ip*  Ma  Koi  hf  Ttfuo-c  fidxn  ireSfoio, 
oAA^Awr  i0vpofi4¥My  xo^'c^pca  8oDpa, 
fUffiTTfyvs  'XifJi6€irros  tS^  Havdoio  jtooMV. 

*  Agamemnon,  y.  696,  ed.  Tauchnitz. 

'  y.  2,  3.  •  P.  601.  •  i.  18.  3. 

»•  H,  N,  y.  33.     »  Kpod,  13.  21.     «  iii.  1.  27. 
»  Acn.  i.  618  ;  y.  262,  473. 

*  .Strabo,    xiii.    p.    507 :    kwh    8c    rr^s   Kara 


rohs  r6nrcvs  'I8a/as  hp^anis  9io  ^i^ctIk  A^icdraf 
iieT§l¥4(r$eu  wphs  tfiAarray,  rhr  /iiir  ^Mb  'Poi- 
rciov  rhy  8i  'Xiyttav,  woiovyras  i^  iifi^iy  ypctfi" 
fi^y  4fuinNcAii68i} '  rcAcvTfr  8*  4y  r^  tc8(^, 
roffovToy  ttwixoyras  r^f  tfaXctmfs  Strw  rh  yvy 
"IKioy.  rovro  fily  8j^  fiera^h  r^s  rcXcvr^s  r&y 
A«x0^yT»y  iiyK^ytty  cTi^oi,  rh  8i  vaXuhy  tericfM 
firro^v  Ti}f  Apx^f  &iroAa/Ai9<£yt<r0ai  8*  ivrht 
r6  Tc  TttfiotUrtoy  rnHoy  8i*  oS  6  Si^cis  ^^pcrai, 
Ktd  rh  T^KOfidy^puty  8i*  oZ  Undfuwipos  ^c7.  rovro 
Bk  jcol  HIms  Tpwlxhy  \4y€rai,  icai  rovs  wKtlirrous 
iy&yas  6  xoii^r^f  iyravOa  divo9l9c»^i '  irAar^W'c- 
pay  ydp  iari,  leaX  rovs  6yotia(ofi4yov§  r6wovs 
iyravda  itixyvfiiyovs  dp&f-^y,  rhy  ipiyt^y,  rhy 
rov  AlatHirov  rd^y,  r^y  Borfctoy,  rh  rov  ^Aov 
trrifia.  ol  8i  voro^  8  re  ZttcdftayZpos  iral  8 
StfuJcif,  8  fjL^y  r^  2i7c(y  wkii<ridaas  6  8i  r^ 
'Poircfy,  fUKpihy  tfiwpoffBw  rov  yvy  *lKiov  avfi» 
$dXXoiHriy,  cTr*  M  rh  'Xly€ioy  iK9i96aai  iceU 
voiovo-i  r^y  arofia\lfiy7iy  Kokovfiiyiiy,  Bitipyti 
8*  indrepoy  r&y  K^x^dyrcfy  irc8(«y  inrh  Baripov 
fi4yaf  ris  abx^y  "r&y  tlprifi4y»y  irficAy»y  iir* 
c^Ocfas,  &irb  rov  yvy  *l\iov  r^y  i^pxh^  ^X^^ 
avfj^v^s  abr^f  r€ty6fi(yos  8'  litfs  rijs  Kc/^- 
Was  Kcd  iinortX&y  rh  ^  ypd^ifxa  wphs  rovs 
iKartpwSty  iyKmyas, 
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terminating  in  the  promontory  of  Bhoeteum,  the  other  in  that  of  Sigeum ; 
they  form  with  it  a  semicircle,  but  terminate  in  the  Plain  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  sea  as  NoYum  Ilium.  This  city,  therefore,  lies  between 
the  two  extremities  of  the  ridges  already  named,  but  the  ancient  town 
between  their  starting-points ;  bnt  the  inner  space  comprises  as  well  the 
Plain  of  the  Simois,  through  which  the  Simois  flows,  as  the  Plain  of  the 
Scamander,  through  which  the  Scamander  flows.  The  latter  is  properly 
called  the  Trojan  Plain,  and  the  poet  makes  it  the  theatre  of  most  of  the 
battles ;  for  it  is  broader,  and  here  we  see  the  places  mentioned  by  the 
poet, — the  fig  hill,  the  tomb  of  Aesyetes,  the  Batieia,  and  the  tumulus  of 
Uus.  But  the  rivers  Scamander  and  Simois,  of  which  the  one  approaches 
Sigeum,  the  other  Bhoeteum,  join  at  a  short  distance  below  Ilium,  and 
discharge  near  Sigeum,  where  they  form  the  so-called  Stamalimne,  The 
two  above-mentioned  plains  are  separated  by  a  long  neck  of  land,  which 
issues  directly  &om  the  two  ridges  already  named;  beginning  from  the 
projection  on  which  Novum  Ilium  is  situated,  and  attaching  itself  to  it 
{avful>urfi;  avr^),  this  neck  of  land  advances  (southward)  to  join  Gebrenia, 
thus  forming  with  the  two  other  chains  the  letter  €." 

The  description  of  Pliny  *  agrees  with  that  of  Strabo :  **  dein  portus 
Achaeorum,  in  quern  influit  Xanthus  Simoenti  junctus :  stagnumque  prius 
faciens  Palaescamander." 

The  identity  of  this  river  with  the  Homeric  Simois  is  further  con- 
firmed by  Virgil,  who  tells  us  that  Andromache,  after  Hector's  death, 
had  again  married  Helenus,  another  son  of  Priam,  who  became  king 
of  Chaonia: 

**  Ante  arbem  in  Inoo  falsi  Simoentis  ad  nndam 
Libabat  cineri  Andromache,  Maneaque  vocabat 
Hectoreum  ad  tumulum,  viridi  quern  oeepite  inanem 
Et  geminas  caosam  laorymis  saoraveiat  at  as."  * 

Thus  Hector's  tomb  was  in  a  grove  near  the  Simois ;  but,  according  to 
Strabo,^  Hector's  tomb  was  in  a  grove  at  Ophrynium,  and  this  is  also 
confirmed  by  Lycophron  in  his  Cassandra.  But  Ophrynium  is  in  close 
proximity  to  the  river  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  and  which,  from 
this  and  all  other  testimonies,  can  be  none  other  than  the  Simois. 

As  the  present  name  of  the  Simois,  Daumbrek^  is  believed  not  to  be  a 
Turkish  word,  some  take  it  for  a  corruption  of  the  name  Thymbrius,  and 
use  it  to  prove  that  the  river — which  runs  through  the  north-eastern 
valley  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  and  falls  into  the  Ealifatli  Asmak  (the  ancient 
bed  of  the  Scamander)  in  front  of  Ilium — is  the  Thymbrius,  and  cannot 
possibly  be  the  Simois. 

To  this  I  reply,  that  there  is  no  example  of  a  Greek  word  ending  in  os 
being  rendered  in  Turkish  by  a  word  ending  in  k  ;  further  that  Doumbrek 

must  certainly  be  a  corruption  of  the  two  Turkish  words    ;  %  i^^ 

Don  hareh  Don  signifies  "  ice,"  and  barek  "  possession  "  or  "  habitation : " 
the  two  words  therefore  mean  much  the  same  thing  as  ''  containing  ice," 

•  ff,  N.  T.  33.  •  AengieL  iii.  302-305. 

'  xiii.  !>.  595:  vAi|Wor  S'  ivrl  rh  'O^p^viov,  i^*  f  rh  rov^Litropos  i\vos  iv  mptfmi  T^ry- 
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and  the  name  might  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  inundations  caused 
by  the  Simois  are  frequently  frozen  over  in  winter,  when  the  whole 
north-eastern  plain  forms  a  sheet  of  ice. 

But  if  in  classical  times  this  river  was  called  Simois,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  what'Cyer  of  its  identity  with  the  Homeric  Simois,  because — as 
MacLaren  ^  justly  observes — in  all  parts  of  the  world  rivers  have  preserved 
their  names  with  wonderful  persistency  in  the  midst  of  linguistic  change 
and  political  revolution.  An  ancient  name  may  indeed  be  lost,  but,  if  it 
still  exists,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  possibly  be 
transferred  from  one  river  to  another. 

No  ford  of  the  Simois  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  though  the  armies 
must  have  passed  the  river  constantly  in  marching  to  or  from  the  plain 
between  this  river  and  the  Scamander,  where  all  the  battles  were  fought. 
But  though  the  Simois  may  perhaps  have  had  a  slightly  larger  quantity 
of  water  in  ancient  times,  before  the  invention  of  water-mills,  it  can 
never  have  been  of  much  consequence.  Therefore,  there  was  no  need  to 
speak  of  a  ford. 

(b)  The  Thymbrius,  called  o  Bu^fipux:  by  Strabo  *  and  Eustathius,^®  is 
a  small  river,  which  originates  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mount  Kara 
Tour,  and  receives  the  drainage  of  t.en  or  twelve  valleys,  pouring  at  a 
right  angle  into  the  Scamander  opposite  Bounarbashi.  Its  present  name 
is  Eemar  Su,  from  the  Greek  word  xafidpa  (vault),  and  the  Turkish  word 
"  su "  {water),  the  river  being  crossed,  at  about  3  miles  above  its  con- 
fluence, by  a  Boman  aqueduct.  Homer  does  not  mention  this  river  at  all, 
though  he  mentions  the  town  of  Thymbr6.^ 

The  site  of  this  ancient  town  corresponds  with  the  farm  at  Akshi  Eioi 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thymbrius,  the  proprietor  of  which,  Mr.  Frank 
Calvert,  has  made  excavations  there,  and  has  found  inscriptions  which  can 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  identity.  The  whole  place  is  strewn  with  archaic 
Hellenic  potsherds.  The  height  of  the  site  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
at  the  place  where  Mr.  Calvert's  farmhouse  stands,  is,  according  to 
M.  Bumouf 's  measurements,  63*35  metres  or  207  ft.  Strabo  states  that 
close  to  the  confluence  of  the  Thymbrius  and  Scamander,  and  at  a  distance 
of  50  stadia  from  Novum  Ilium,  stood  the  famous  temple  of  the  Thymbrian 
Apollo,'  which,  as  my  friend  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  who  lately  visited  the 
Troad,  remarks,^  must  be  identical  with  the  almost  entirely  artificial  mound 
of  Haniu  Tepeh,  which  I  have  excavated  in  company  with  Mr.  Calvert,  and 
of  which  I  shall  treat  hereafter.  According  to  M.  Bumouf  s  measurement, 
the  height  of  the  Hanai  Tepeh  is  87-75  metres  =  285  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  the  confluence  of  the  Thymbrius  and  the  Scamander  being  24 '5 
metres  =  80  ft.  5  in.     The  distance  given  by  Strabo  is  perfectly  correct. 

M.  Bumouf  makes  the  following  remarks  upon  the  river: — "The 

■  Observation$  on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain      (**  Townrds  Th  ymbrd  the  LyciaiiB  and  the  lordly 
of  Troy,    See  Barker  Webb,  Topographie  de  la      Mysians  had  their  place  allotted."^ 

TVoade,  p.  47.  •  xiii.  p.  598 :  wKtktIov  ydp  iori  rh  wt^tow  ^ 

*  xiii.  p.  598.  9^nfipa  icol  6  9i  airrou  ^iw  foraiibs  eififiptos, 

»•  Ad  Horn,  II.  X.  430.  iiifiakXwv  *U  rhv  Xxd/juty^pou  Karit  rh  Sv/iBmUov 

■  J7.  X.  430 :  'AnoXXwyos  Up6y, 

vfi^t  9vft0^s  9*  IfAaxor  A^icioi  Mvffoi  t*  nyd  '  In  the  Academy^  Oct.  18,  1879. 
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ThymbriuB  flows  in  the  hollow  of  a  valley  between  the  hills  of  Akshi 
Kioi  and  the  heights  to  the  south.  It  is  about  30  ft.  broad.  Its  banks 
are  steep ;  it  is  perfectly  limpid,  and  is  overshadowed  by  large  trees.  Its 
banks,  which  are  from  10  to  12  ft.  high,  show  two  very  distinct  layers : 
first,  a  modern  alluvium,  consisting  of  earth  washed  down  by  the  rains 
from  the  hills;  secondly,  below  this,  a  thick  layer  of  plastic  clay, 
analogous  to  that  which  forms  the  soil  of  the  plain  of  the  Scamander. 
The  confluence  of  the  Thymbrius  and  the  Scamander  is  not  difficult  to 
determine,^  since  the  banks  are  high.  During  the  inundations,  the 
great  polygon  formed  by  the  Thymbrius,  the  Scamander,  and  the  hills  to 
the  east,  becomes  covered  with  water,  which  runs  with  great  impetuosity 
in  an  easterly  direction  ;  inundates  the  swamp  (now  rendered  salubrious) 
to  the  north  of  Akshi  Eioi;  pours  into  the  large  bed  of  the  Kalifatli 
Asmak,  which  is  identical  with  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander ;  and 
forms  other  streams,  which  flow  in  the  same  direction.  On  the  18th  of 
May,  1879,  we  saw  this  whole  plain  covered  with  dead  trees  and  branches, 
which  had  been  carried  away  in  the  same  direction,  and  caught  by  the 
bushes  of  the  agnus-castus  and  tamarisk." 

(e)  The  Seamander  (o  l^KcifjuivSpoff,  as  it  was  called  in  the  language  of 
men,  according  to  Homer,  but  Xanthus,  ^^  the  yellow  stream,"  as  it  was 
termed  by  the  gods  ^)  is  the  modern  Mendere,  a  plain  corruption  of  the 
name  Scamander. 

The  punning  etymology  of  Eustathius*  makes  %KdfiavBpo<:,  a/cdfifia 
avSpo^  (HfxiKXeovsi)  rbv  Sdvdov  iic  7^9  'n-poifyar/ev,  since  "  the  excavation 
of  the  man  (Heracles)  brought  the  Xanthus  forth  out  of  the  earth."  This, 
of  course,  is  mere  trifling ;  but  the  termination  of  the  name  is  one  which 
we  find  in  many  of  the  river-names  of  Asia  Minor,  such  as  Maeander, 
Alander,  and  the  like.  It  is  possible  that  the  title  by  which  the  river 
was  known  in  the  language  of  the  gods — that  is,  of  the  Greek  settlers — 
was  a  translation  of  its  native  name. 

As  before  mentioned,^  Homer  makes  the  Scamander  rise  from  two 
springs-^one  lukewarm,  the  other  cold — close  to  the  city  wall;  while 
in  another  passage,  already  quoted,  he  correctly  makes  it  rise  in  Mount 
Ida.  I  have  already  described  its  sources  from  my  own  inspection  of 
them.^  Strabo  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis — who, 
as  he  says,  was  a  native  of  the  country — that  the  Scamander  flows  from  a 
single  source  in  Mount  Gotylus,  one  of  the  peaks  of  Ida,  about  120  stadia 
above  Scepsis,  and  that  the  Granicus  and  Aesepus  originate  from  the 
same  mountain  from  several  springs,  in  such  close  proximity  to  the 
source  of  the  Scamander,  that  all  are  within  a  space  of  20  stadia,  the 
Scamander  flowing  in  a  westerly,  the  two  others  in  a  northerly  direction, 
and  the  length  of  the  Aesepus  being  about  500  stadia.^     He  confirms  the 


*  This  means  that  the  banks  of  the  river  are  T6irMVf  As  hv  imx^ptos  ittrffp,  6  A'rifi4rrpios  rori 
not  obliterated,  and  do  not  confound  themselves  iiJkv  otrwt  \^i  irtpl  abrS»w  "  l<m  ykp  k6^os 
with  the  plain.  m  tJ]s  "iSiys  K<frvAos  *  &w4pK9irat  S*  olros  ilea" 

*  TL  XX.  73,  74 :  r6v  irou  jcal   tUotri  OToSiois  Sic^tfrcwf,   4^  oS  8 

.     .     .     worttfihs  fiaBv^itmiSj  rt  ^Kdfuaf9pos  ^ci  kcH  6  TpJufueos,  Kol  AYimprof, 

hy  UdifOoy  koA^oimti  dtol^  iy9pts  Bh  Sicofuu^Spoy.  oi    fihy    wphs  ipicroy   Koi   r^v  Tlpoiropri9tt,   ix 

*  Ad  II.  XX,  74.       '  See  p.  55.       *  See  p.  58.  wKftiyuv  wiiyAy  irvXAci/3^/Acyoi,  6  Zk  litdfuiyipos 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.   602:    ffirdpos   S*   &y  rwy  M   Zvaiy  4k  /iias  vityv^'    waaai  V  iW'fthais 
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fact  that  the  Scamander  and  Simois  meet,  and  says  that  the  Scamander 
falls  into  the  Hellespont  near  Sigeum :  '^  But  the  riyers  Scamander  and 
Simois,  of  which  the  former  approaches  Sigeum,  the  latter  Bhoeteam, 
join  a  little  below  Noynm  Ilium  and  fall  into  the  sea  at  Sigeum,  where 
they  form  the  so-called  Stomalimne  "  *°  {i.e.  "  lake  at  the  mouth  "). 

He  further  says  that :  "  A  little  beyond  lies  the  village  of  the  Ilians 
{^iXietov  KfOfjLf)),  where  the  ancient  Ilium  is  believed  to  have  formerly 
stood,  30  stadia  distant  from  the  present  city."  ^  And  again :  '^  There 
are  neither  hot  springs  in  this  place,  nor  is  the  source  of  the  Scamander 
here,  but  in  the  mountains ;  and  there  are  not  two  sources,  but  only  one. 
It  seems  therefore  that  the  hot  springs  have  disappeared,  but  that  the 
cold  spring  escapes  from  the  Scamander  by  a  subterranean  channel,  and 
rises  again  in  this  place  (before  'IXutov  Ktofiij) ;  or  else  that  this  water 
is  merely  called  a  source  of  the  Scamander,  because  it  is  near  to  it :  for 
several  sources  of  one  and  the  same  river  are  so  called."  ^ 

The  length  of  the  Scamander  from  its  sources  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Hellespont  close  to  Eoum  Ealeh  is,  according  to  G.  von  Eckenbrecher,^  in 
a  straight  line  10  German  miles*  (=47  English  miles  nearly);  accord- 
ing to  Tchihatcheff,^  20  French  leagues.  The  sources  of  the  Scamander 
are  650  metres  (2138  ft.)  above  the  sea ;  the  fall  of  the  current  is  on  an 
average  21  metres  (  =  69  ft.)  to  the  league,  which  is  equal  to  30  ft.  per 
mile.*  But  the  fall  varies  with  the  locality :  thus  from  the  sources  to 
the  district  of  Ine  (En^),  and  even  to  Bounarbashi,  the  fall  of  the  river  is 
very  rapid,  but  further  on  it  is  comparatively  insignificant. 

M.  Bumouf,  who  has  studied  the  ancient  and  modern  beds  of  the 
Scamander  with  great  care,  sends  me  the  following  note  on  the  subject: — 
"  At  the  time  of  inundation  the  Scamander  bursts  with  great  impetuosity 
through  its  narrow  pass  between  the  rocks  of  Bounarbashi,  carrying 
with  it  sand  and  gravel,  which  it  heaps  up  over  pretty  large  spaces  of 
ground,  and  which  are  sufficient  to  modify  its  course.  Its  course  is 
therefore  changeable :  it  takes  a  fixed  direction  only  after  its  confluence 
with  the  Thymbrius,  which,  when  I  measured  it  at  the  end  of  May,  was 
24^  metres  (80  ft.  5  in.)  above  the  sea.  This  elevation  is  highly  impor- 
tant from  all  points  of  view,  because  it  gives  the  slope  of  the  Plain  of 


Ziturrt^uart'  wKturrow  8*  iupior^Ktv  iath  rqs 
^X^'  f^  *^^  Al(Hprov  ri\oSf  trx^^*^  '''i  <ral 
vfyreucoaiovs  araiiovs," 

'*  liii.  p.  597 :  ol  9^  trorofioi  8  re  'ZKdfian^pos 

r^  'PoiTc/^,  fUKphr  HfiwpoffOfv  rod  vvv  *\\lov 
av/ifidx\oviruf,  cfr*  M  rh  %ly€ioy  MiZdcuri  Kal 

'  xiii.  p.  597:  'Tr^p  8i  tovtov  funphy  ii  rwy 
*l\t4vF  Kwfiri  iarlvy  iy  f  yo/jd(€reu  rh  iraXtuhy 
"IXioy  lBfm<r$at  irpdrtpoy,  rpidKOyra  ffraSlovs  8i^- 
XOf  «r^  T^s  yvy  v6\€»s. 

'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  602 :  oCrt  ykp  B^pfik  vvy  4y 
r^  rSv^  c^piericcroi,  ob^  ^  rot  J^KOfidyZpov  wrryii 
lrrat!0a,  &AA'  ir  r^  6pu,  koX  fila,  &XA*  ob  Zvo. 
ra  fijky  oZy  B^pftiii  iK\(\u^0m  tiKos,  rh  84  ^XP^'' 


Korit  9tdSv<ny  6ittKp4oy  iK  rov  ZtKOfidvZpov  mrii 
rovr*  Ayotr^AAciv  rb  x^P^oy,  ^  koI  8i&  t^  vXi}<r(oy 
cTi'at  rod  Sicofuli'Spov  Koi  rovro  rh  ffSvp  Xtyt- 
aOai  rov  ^KOfidpfipov  rniytiv*  oSrot  yiip  Kiyovrai 
irX«(ovs  mfydk  rov  airrov  vorofiov. 

3  Die  Lage  des  Bomerischen  Trojoy  p.  4. 

*  The  German  mile,  of  15  to  the  degree,  is 
equal  to  4  English  geographical  miles,  or  nearljr 
4]  statute  miles. 

'  Asie  Minewre:  Description  physique,  stati' 
stique,  arch^ogiquc,  &c.,  p.  78. 

*  In  his  calculation  Tchihatcheff  has  no  doubt 
taken  into  account  all  the  windings  of  the 
Scamander,  because,  if  the  fall  of  the  current 
were  to  be  reckoned  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
sources,  it  would  exceed  46  feet  per  mile. 
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Troy.  In  order  to  obtain  the  average  slope  in  each  metre,  it  is  sufficient 
to  take  on  our  Map  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  from  the  confluence 
of  the  ThymbriuR  to  the  shore  of  the  sea  near  the  Stomalimne,  and  to 
divide  this  distance  by  24  m.  50  cent.  In  this  way  we  shall  obtain  the 
number  of  millimetres  to  each  m^tre,  representing  the  average  slope  of 
the  plain.  In  order  to  obtain  the  fall  of  the  river,  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  all  its  sinuosities  on  the  map.  The  number  of  metres  thus  obtained 
will  be  greater ;  nevertheless,  when  divided  by  24  m.  50  cent.,  the  result 
gives  a  considerable  average  rapidity  to  the  stream.  During  the  inunda- 
tion this  rapidity  is  much  greater,  because  the  elevation  of  24  m.  50  cent, 
would  be  brought  to  at  least  26  m.  50  cent.,  or  27  metres,  by  the  rise  of 
the  waters.  During  the  inundation  the  Thymbrius  carries  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  because  in  spite  of  its  high  banks  its  bed  is  then  full 
of  water,  which  overflows  into  the  plain.  At  its  confluence,  the  Sca- 
mander  has  a  breadth  of  about  150  metres  =  492  ft.  Its  banks  are  not 
so  high  as  those  of  the  Thymbrius,  because  there  is  no  upper  alluvial 
layer,  as  in  the  banks  of  the  latter.  Thus  the  lower  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Thymbrius  is  elevated  by  about  2  metres  above  the  plain  of  the 
Scamander  at  the  same  place.  The  altitude  of  the  plain  of  the  Scamander 
at  its  confluence  is  27  m.  22  cent.  =  90  ft.  9  in.  After  its  confluence,  the 
present  bed  of  the  Scamander  becomes  more  contracted ;  the  river  flows 
from  thence  between  two  steep  banks  of  plastic  clay.  At  the  ferry  near 
Ealifatli  these  banks  are  about  1  metre  =  3  ft.  4  in.  high ;  the  breadth  of 
the  river  there  is  only  about  30  m.  s=  98  ft.  5  in. ;  it  is  deep  in  its  whole 
breadth.  At  the  bridge  of  Eoum  Ealeh  the  bed  of  the  Scamander  has 
a  breadth  of  117  metres  ==  384  ft.,  of  which — in  the  middle  season  between 
the  rising  of  the  waters  and  the  drought — about  one-half  is  occupied 
by  the  water. 

*'  The  ancient  hed  of  the  Scamander,  which  is  identical  with  the 
Ealifatli  Asmak,  is  characterized  by  fallen  banks,  want  of  level  ground, 
and  little  hills  of  alluvial  sand,  while  the  new  bed  has  steep  banks, 
and  no  alluvial  sandhills  except  at  Eoum  Ealeh,  near  its  mouth.  The 
accumulations  of  sand  and  gravel  have  nearly  obliterated  the  ancient 
bed  for  some  distance  below  the  confluence  of  the  Thymbrius.  The 
westerly  winds  have  extended  these  sands  on  the  east  side  of  the  plain ; 
their  rotatory  currents  have  heaped  them  up  in  the  form  of  small  hills 
along  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  ancient  bed.  I  have  myself  witnessed 
such  a  phenomenon.  The  last  inundation  had  left  a  layer,  a  fraction  of 
an  inch  deep,  on  the  submerged  lands ;  the  sun  had  dried  it,  and  the 
wind,  which  carried  the  sand  away  towards  the  east,  formed  of  it  small 
heaps  round  the  bushes  of  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander,  and  brought 
the  clay  of  the  plain  again  to  light.  The  translocation  of  the  river-bed 
has  been  favoured  by  the  configuration  of  the  soil.  The  spurs  of  the 
heights  on  the  east  side  of  the  Plain  have  in  their  lower  part  a  projection, 
which  slopes  down  to  the  river  and  forms  there  a  steep  bank,  while  thQ 
small  plains  between  them  terminate  in  a  swamp.  In  front  of  Novum 
Ilium  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander  passes  between  a  bank  of  this 
kind  and  a  somewhat  elevated  hill  of  alluvial  river-sand,  after  which  the 
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bed  again  extends  and  has  a  breadth  of  not  less  than  200  m.  =  656  ft. 
A  little  farther  down  it  encounters  the  slope  which  descends  from 
Hissarlik  towards  the  west,  and  which  forces  it  to  make  a  bend  almost 
at  a  right  angle ;  afterwards  comes  another  bend,  which  brings  it  back 
to  its  first  direction.     In  fact, 
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No.  19.    Plan  Bfaowing  the  aocient  Bed  of  the  Scamander 

in  front  of  Troy. 


in  front  of  Troy,  the  plain  rises 
suddenly,  forming  from  b  to  &  a 
sort  of  bank,  5  ft.  high  at  least ; 
from  this  point  the  ancient  bed 
proceeds  straight  towards  the 
bridge  below  Hissarlik. 

''At  the  bridge  the  plain  is 
15  m.  =  49  ft.  2  in.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  the  breadth  of 
the  ancient  bed  is  there  93  metres 
=  305  ft.  A  shaft  sunk  at  this 
spot  on  the  right  bank  has  proved 
that  the  bed  of  the  river  was 
once  larger,  and  that  it  has  been 
narrowed  by  the  accumulation  of 
the  sand  of  the  river.  This  sand 
contains  no  marine  deposits;  it 

is  composed  of  the  detritus  of  the  rocks  which  form  the  massive  block  of 
Mount  Ida.  The  space  comprised  between  the  bridge  in  front  of  Hissarlik 
and  the  small  hill,  which  we  hold  to  be  identical  with  the  Tamvilu» 
of  Hus,  presents  most  interesting  features.  About  500  m.  =  1640  ft. 
below  the  bridge,  there  rises  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ancient  bed  of  the 
Scamander  a  large  hill  of  river-sand,  the  western  part  of  which  is 
covered  with  ruins  and  dSyris,  which  mark  the  site  of  an  ancient  town ; 
remnants  of  the  wall  are  still  extant.  Very  probably  this  is  Folium, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  the  Astypalaeans,  who  inhabited  the  city  of 
Bhoeteum,  built  on  the  Simois ;  it  was  afterwards  called  Polisma.  Not 
being  built  on  a  place  fortified  by  nature,  it  was  soon  destroyed.^ 

''It  is  true  that  this  site  is  not  exactly  on  the  Simois,  but  imme- 
diately in  front  of  its  mouth  in  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander. 
The  site  is  now  partly  occupied  by  the  miserable  village  of  Eoum  Eioi 
(Tillage  of  Sand),  which  is  not  inhabited  in  summer  on  account  of  the 
pestilential  air;  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  site  is  a  Turkish  cemetery. 
Between  this  cemetery  and  the  ancient  Scamander  is  flat  ground,  a  sort 
of  lagoon,  which  extends  to  the  river.  On  the  east  side  of  the  ancient 
Scamander  is  the  plain  of  the  Simois,  which  runs  out  to  the  former  river 
in  a  bank,  2  metres  =  6  ft.  7  in.  higher  than  the  left  bank.  Immediately 
below  this  is  the  confluence  of  the  Simois  with  the  ancient  Scamander. 
As  the  latter  bends  suddenly  at  this  spot  to  the  west,  its  bed  appears  to 
be  the  continuation  of  the  Simois,  which  flows  from  the  east :  this  fact  has 
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caused  the  error  of  the  topographers,  who  make  the  Simois  run  directly 
to  the  sea  throngh  the  bed  of  the  river  In  Tepeh  Asmak.  Id  this  bend 
the  bank  of  the  aocient  bed  of  the  Soamander,  on  the  aide  of  Koom  Kioi, 
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is  effaced  and  confounded  with  the  plain ;  on  the  opposite  side  it  has  a 
high  bank.     The  land  which  terminateH  in  this  steep  bank  rises  gradnally 
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towards  the  hills  of  In  Tepeh^  and  opposes  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
waters  of  the  Simois.  Afterwards  comes  the  bridge  of  Eoum  Eioi,  to  the 
north  of  the  alluvial  hill  of  river-sand.  A  shaft  sunk  near  the  cemetery 
reached  the  plastic  clay  on  a  level  with  the  plain,  and  proved  that  the  hill 
of  sand  at  Eoum  Eioi  is  really  formed  by  fluvial  deposits. 

''  To  the  north  of  the  bridge  of  Eoum  Eioi  the  bank  is  10  metres  56  c. 
=34  feet  8  inches  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  soil  maintains 
this  elevation  for  a  distance  of  about  1000  metres  =  3281  feet  to  the 
west.  This  plateau  terminates  in  the  remnant  of  a  conical  tumulus 
which,  from  its  situation,  must  be  identical  with  the  Tomb  of  Dus, 
repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  Iliad,  But  the  shaft  sunk  in  it  has  given 
no  proof  of  its  claim  to  be  a  sepulchre;  it  rather  appears  to  have  been 
a  mere  hill  of  river-sand,  which  has  been  transformed  by  tradition  into  a 
tumulus.  In  its  present  ruined  state  this  tumulus  is  only  1  m.  =  3  ft.  4  in. 
high ;  but  the  soil  on  which  it  stands  consists  of  river-sand,  and  is  more 
than  2m.  =  6  ft.  Tin.  above  the  mean  height  of  the  water.  For  a 
distance  of  more  than  200  m.  =  656  ft.  to  the  west  of  the  Tomb  of  Ilus, 
the  bank  of  the  ancient  Scamander  consists  of  river-sand ;  afterwards  it 
assumes  again  its  ordinary  character  of  plastic  clay.  There  is  therefore 
on  this  spot  a  barrier  of  sand,  through  which  the  river  has  dug  its 
bed.  From  the  Tomb  of  Ilus  this  barrier  extends  to  the  north  for  a 
space  of  more  than  500  m.  =  1640  ft.  in  length,  and  of  a  great  breadth. 
This  space  of  ground  is  under  cultivation,  but  the  poverty  and  scantiness 
of  its  grain  ofler  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rich  crops  which  are  grown 
on  the  clay  of  the  plain  to  the  east  and  west.  At  a  distance  of  500  m.  = 
1640  ft.  is  a  well  on  the  border  of  this  field  of  sand ;  the  altitude  of  this 
well  is  no  more  than  7  m.  23  cent.  =  23  ft.  9  in.  above  the  sea — that  is 
to  say,  it  is  lower  than  the  level  of  the  river,  which  at  the  Tomb  of  Ilus 
is  8  m.  30  cent. =27  ft.  3  in.  above  the  sea.  It  is  therefore  evident  that, 
if  this  sand  were  removed,  the  surface  of  the  clay  below  it  would  form 
a  large  channel,  through  which  the  river  would  flow  off.  This  depression 
in  the  ground  terminates  in  the  bed  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak.  It  may 
therefore  be  admitted,  with  very  great  probability,  that  at  the  time  when 
the  hillocks  of  river-sand  at  Eoum  Eioi  and  the  Tomb  of  Hus  had  not 
yet  obstructed  the  ancient  Scamander,  its  waters  flowed  to  the  north  and 
poured  through  the  present  bed  of  the  In  Tepeh  into  the  sea.  This 
invasion  of  the  sand  has  forced  the  river  to  bore  its  new  bed  to  the  west. 
This  conclusion  has  the  more  probability,  as  the  general  level  of  the 
great  plain,  to  the  west  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  is  higher  than  the  surface 
of  the  sandy  depression. 

'^I^  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  principal  stream  of  the 
Scamander  occupied  the  large  river-bed,  which  still  serves  to  carry  its 
waters  during  the  period  of  inundation,  the  change  just  described  must 
have  taken  place  a  short  time  afterwards.  This  appears  to  be  conclu- 
sively shown  from  the  word  Sto^nalimne  (pool  at  the  mouth)  employed 
by  Strabo,  because  this  word  shows  that  there  was  the  mouth  of  a  river 
in  the  Stomalimne  at  the  time  of  this  geographer,  or  at  least  at  that 
of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  (about  180  B.C.). 
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"  Below  the  Tomb  of  Has,  the  ancient  Scamander  flows  between  very 
high  vertical  banks,  which  indicate  that  the  bed  is  relatively  of  recent 
formation.  At  the  wooden  bridge  above  the  StomcUimne,  the  altitude  of 
the  plain  is  not  more  than  2  m.  77  c.=:8  ft.  10  in.;  the  breadth  of  the 
ancient  Scamander  is  there  45  m.  =  147  ft.  8  in. 

''The  Stonialimne  is  a  pool  about  800m.=r2625ft.  long  and  200 
to  300  m.  =  656  to  984  ft.  broad  on  the  average.  Into  this  pool  flow 
the  waters  of  the  Ealifatli  Asmak,  which  is  identical  with  the  ancient 
Scamander.  This  pool  communicates  by  a  narrow  channel  with  the 
Hellespont,  and  its  water  is  brackish.  The  clay  of  the  plain  extends 
on  the  right  of  the  pool  to  the  sea,  and  borders  it  with  vertical  banks. 
On  the  left  of  the  pool — that  is  to  say,  on  the  west  side — the  clay  ceases 
about  300  m.  =  984  ft.  short  of  the  sea-shore ;  the  space  which  follows 
forms  a  triangular  neck  of  land,  which  terminates  at  the  channel  of 
the  Stomalimne.  This  neck  of  land  is  an  undulating  sandbank,  the 
hollows  or  cavities  of  which  are  50  centimetres  =  1  ft.  8  in.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  whilst  its  projections  are  from  1  to  2  metres =3  ft.  4  in. 
to  6  ft.  7  in.  above  the  sea-level.  I  sank  a  shaft  1  metre  ==3  ft.  4  in.  deep 
into  one  of  these  hollows,  and  thus  penetrated  hdow  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  upper  layer,  which  consisted  of  grey  sand,  is  only  2  centimetres  deep ; 
after  that  comes  a  dark  blue  sand  mixed  with  many  roots  of  plants ; 
below  this  I  found  pure  dark  blue  sand,  of  older  date  and  a  marshy  cha- 
racter. These  layers  are  obviously  produced  by  river  silt ;  they  contain 
no  marine  deposits,  and  no  stones.  The  space  occupied  by  this  undu- 
lating sandbank  is  very  small ;  the  soil  of  it  appears  to  be  formed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  alluvium  of  Eoum  Ealeh,  but  apparently  it  cannot 
extend  further  into  the  sea,  because  the  current  of  the  Hellespont  tends 
to  maintain  it  in  its  actual  limits.  The  shaft,  having  been  dug  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  gradually  filled  with  water  up  to  that  level :  this  water 
was  at  first  turbid,  but  it  soon  became  clear,  and  had  a  hardly  percep- 
tible brackish  taste;  it  therefore  did  not  come  from  the  sea,  but  from 
the  Stomalimne" 

Professor  Yirchow  also  affirms  that  he  has  found  in  the  Plain  of  Troy 
nothing  which  tells  in  favour  either  of  a  marine  formation  of  the  soil, 
or  of  the  growth  and  increase  of  the  plain  towards  the  Hellespont. 
In  a  long  and  learned  dissertation  he®  proves  beyond  any  doubt  that 
the  hydrography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  must  have  been  at  the  time  of 
Pliny  and  Strabo  much  the  same  as  it  is  now,  and  that  when,  in  following 
up  the  Trojan  coast  from  south  to  north,  Pliny •  says, — "Scamander 
amnis  navigabilis,  et  in  promontorio  quondam  Sigeum  oppidum.  Dein 
portus  Achaeorum,  in  quern  influit  Xanthus  Simoenti  junctus:  stag- 
numque  prius  faciens  Palaescamander," — he  cannot  mean  by  the  ancient 
Scamander  any  other  river  but  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak ;  by  the  "  Xanthus 
Simoenti  junctus  "  the  Ealifatli  Asmak,  into  which  in  his  time,  as  now, 
the  Simois  flowed ;  and  by  "  Scamander  "  the  great  river  near  Sigeum. 

Professor  Yirchow  says :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
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Yolume  of  water  which  once  flowed  in  the  bed  of  the  Ealifatii  Asmak  was 

much  larger  than  that  which  now  flows  in  it,  even  at  the  period  of  the 

inundations.    Its  bed  answers  so  well  to  a  great  and  powerfully  working 

stream,  that  the  present  river  appears  only  as  a  residue  of  its  former 

wealth.    Where  was  formerly  water,  there  are  now  broad  edges  of  bank 

overgrown  with  bushes,   and  now  and   then  showing  deeply-indented 

borders.     In  places  here  and  there  are  still  deep  bays,  of  whose  origin 

the  present  current  offers  no  explanation.    In  many  places,  especially  on 

the  left  bank,  are  rows  of  sand-hills,  which  must  once  have  been  formed 

by  alluvium ;  they  are  at  present  so  high  that  even  their  foot  is  never 

reached  by  the  water.     The  common  sources  of  the  Asmak  in  the  Duden 

swamp,  close  to  Akshi  Eioi,  are  not  copious  enough  to  feed  a  large  river. 

Now,  in  the   region  of  the  confluence  of  the  Thymbrius  and  further 

down,  broad  and  for  the  most  part  dry  water-beds  branch  off  from  the 

Scamander,  extending  to   the  Ealifatii  Asmak  close  to  those  sources, 

and  even  now,  at  the  time  of  high  water,  receiving  the  overflowing  water 

of  the  Scamander.    But  even  these  merely  temporary  affluents  are  not 

sufficient  to  make  the  Ealifatii  Asmak  so  impetuous  as  it  must  once  have 

been,  judging  by  the  testimony  of  its  banks.    This  could  only  happen 

again,  if  the  main  volume  of  the  Scamander  were  let  into  it.     Has 

this  ever  taken  place?    A  glance  at  Spratt's  map  shows  in  fact  that 

the  main  *  winter-bed,'  which  leads  from  the  confluence  of  the  Thymbrius 

to  the  Ealifatii  Asmak,  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  Scamander,  as 

this  river  is  seen  after  having  flowed  around  the  Bali  Dagh  and  entered 

the  Plain.    If  the  line  of  the  river-course,  the  direction  of  which  is 

here  almost  directly  to  the  north,  be  prolonged,  it  comes  in  a  straight 

line  to  the  sources  in  the  Duden.    Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  probable 

than  that  the  Scamander  once  took  this  course,  and  that  the  Ealifatii 

Asmak  represents  the  further  course  of  the  Scamander  at  that   time. 

Later  on  it  may  have  displaced  this  bed  by  its  own  alluvial  deposits, 

and  may  have  pierced  a  new  bed  more  to  the  west  through  the  Plain." 

Further  on,*®  Professor  Virchow  thinks  it  perfectly  certain  that, 
immediately  below  Eoum  Eioi,  the  ancient  Scamander  (in  the  bed  of  the 
Ealifatii  Asmak)  turned  eastward,  and  that  it  poured  into  the  Hellespont, 
by  the  bed  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Plain, 
close  to  the  promontory  of  Bhoeteum.  He  thinks  that  the  deep  sandy 
depression  found  by  M.  Burnouf  below  Eoum  Eioi,  between  the  Ealifatii 
and  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  marks  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander. 
He  holds  such  a  communication  to  be  the  more  probable,  as  the  In 
Tepeh  Asmak  is  far  too  broad  and  deeply  cut  for  him  to  suppose  that 
it  could  possibly  have  been  formed  by  the  northern  arm  of  the  Simois, 
which  is  a  most  insignificant  rivulet.  This  rivulet  may  have  flowed 
later  into  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  perhaps  at  a  time  when  the  communi-* 
cation  between  the  ancient  Scamander  (Ealifatii  Asmak)  and  the  In 
Tepeh  Asmak  had  already  been  closed,  but  most  certainly  it  was  never 
strong  enough  to  produce  the  bed  of  the  latter.      Professor   Virchow 
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adds:"  "The  Kalifatli,  in  that  part  of  its  course  which  extends  from 
between  Hissarlik  and  Kalifatli  to  the  junction  of  the  Simois,  has  a 
bed  just  so  broad,  that  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  present  bed  of  the 
Scamander  itself,  and  no  other  river  in  the  Troad  approaches  it  even 
remotely,  and  this  fact  has  been  overlooked  by  nearly  aU  eriticsJ^  Professor 
Yirchow^  farther  says:  "Begarding  the  allnvial  deposits  in  the  Plain, 
Maclaren  ^  has  advanced  an  important  argument.  He  proceeds  from 
the  soundings  made  by  the  English  Admiralty  in  the  Hellespont,  which 
are  indicated  on  their  map.  Following  these,  he  has  drawn  along  the 
coast  of  the  Hellespont  three  curves,  which  connect  together  the  depths 
of  one,  two,  and  three  fathoms  respectively.  These  lines  are  not  parallel 
with  the  coast,  but  they  nearly  join  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander; 
they  recede  from  the  coast  before  the  StomaUmney  and  still  more 
before  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  and  again  approach  each  other,  as  well 
as  the  coast,  at  the  neck  of  land  before  Bhoeteum.  There  is,  besides, 
the  difference  produced  in  the  form  of  the  coast-line  by  the  curves 
of  one  and  two  fathoms;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  bent  inward  to 
the  south,  whereas  the  three  fathoms'  line  forms  a  curve  which  is 
on  the  north  bent  forward  to  the  Hellespont,  and  projects  far  beyond 
the  coast  and  the  neck  of  land.  Immediately  behind  it  the  depth  of 
the  water  amounts  to  10,  12,  16,  and  19  fathoms.  Maclaren  concludes 
from  this  that  the  mass  of  alluvium,  which  has  raised  the  bottom  of 
the  Hellespont,  cannot  have  been  produced  by  the  present  Scamander, 
but  must  be  attributed  to  a  time  when  this  river  flowed  first  through 
the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  and  later  through  the  Stomalimne ;  that  the 
Hellespont,  whose  current  has  a  velocity  of  two  miles  an  hour,  carries 
its  own  alluvial  material  and  a  large  part  of  that  of  the  Scamander  into 
the  Aegean  Sea,  but  the  counter-current  along  the  Trojan  coast,  which 
sometimes,  especially  with  west  and  south-west  winds,  is  very  strong, 
distributes  a  certain  quantity  of  the  material  along  the  coast  as  far  as 
Bhoeteum ;  and  that,  if  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander  had  always  been 
at  the  present  place,  the  lines  of  depths  would  be  parallel  with  the  coast- 
line. To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  we  cannot  at  once  admit  Maclaren's 
supposition,  that  the  depth  of  the  Hellespont  once  was  nearly  as  great 
on  the  coast  as  in  the  midst  of  this  channel,  and  that  the  present 
difference  in  depth  has  been  produced  solely  by  alluvial  deposits.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  some  safe  indications,  which  show  the  fact  of  the 
alluvial  deposits,  as  well  as  their  direction.  As  such  I  consider  three 
phenomena : — 1.  The  bar  of  sand  before  the  mouth  of  the  In  Tepeh 
Asmak,^  which  has  exactly  the  direction  of  the  Hellespont  current, 
for  it  is  joined  on  the  east  side  to  Bhoeteum,  and  proceeds  thence 
for  a  long  distance  westward.  2.  The  sandbanks  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scamander.  3.  The  sandy  plain  which  projects  into  the  Hellespont,  on 
which  Eoum  Ealeh  is  situated,  and  which  extends  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  to  the  foot  of  the  tumulus  of  Achilles.     It  appears  to  me  that 

»  Landeskunde,  &c.,  p.  138.  «  Charles  Maclaren,    The  Plain  of  Troy  (fe- 

»  Ihid.  p.  143  ff.  scribed;  Edinburgh,  1863,  p.  46. 

•  Virchow,  Landeshtnde,  &c,  p.  144. 
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these  facts  prove,  not  only  that  there  exists  a  perceptible  alluviom,  but 
also  that  the  easterly  stream  is  the  one  which  decides  its  formation.  If 
it  depended  principally  on  the  westerly  or  south-westerly  counter- 
current,  neither  would  exist  the  neck  of  land  of  Eoum  Ealeh,  nor  the 
sand-bar  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak.  Here  comes  in  another  circumstance 
which  must  not  be  underrated,  namely,  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
wind.  I  may  cite  two  obseryations  which  I  consider  to  be  sufficiently 
certain.  One  is  the  motion  of  the  sand  at  the  citadel  of  Eoum  Ealeh, 
which  proves  the  predominance  of  an  easterly  or  north-easterly  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  in  accordance  with  the  direction  and  current  of  the 
Hellespont.  The  other  is  the  position  of  the  trees  on  Bhoeteum  and 
on  the  lower  section  of  the  Plain.  The  trunks  of  all  these  trees  (Yalonea 
oaks)  are  uniformly  inclined  towards  the  west-south-west.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  Maclaren's^  statement  that  the  wind  formerly  called 
Yentus  Hellespontinus  blows  for  at  least  ten  months  in  the  year  down 
the  Hellespont.  This  direction  of  the  wind  explains  sufficiently  why  the 
sand  is  carried  along  the  coast  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  why  in  the 
course  of  time  it  has  accumulated  more  and  more  below  and  before 
Sigeum,  so  as  to  form  there  the  neck  of  land  of  Eoum  Ealeh.  The  coast- 
marsh  proper,  therefore,  remains  protected  against  an  accumulation  of 
sand,  unless — as  in  the  Stomdlimne — the  sea  itself  washes  away  part 
of  the  marshy  soil.  Indeed  my  investigations  in  the  Stomdlimne  have 
proved  that  not  only  is  there  no  alluvium,  but  rather  a  washing  atoay 
of  the  marshy  soUy  which  is  partially  replaced  by  sea-sand,  but  that 
there  is  no  formation  of  dunes.  This  washing  away  takes  place  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Stomalimne;  it  testifies  to  the  powerful  agency  of 
the  water  in  the  direction  of  the  Hellespont  current.  I  must,  therefore, 
acknowledge  that  Maclaren's  arguments  must  not  be  rated  so  low  as 
might  appear.  If  it  is  found  that,  notwithstanding  the  force  of  the 
easterly  current  of  water  and  wind,  the  three  fathoms'  line  before  the 
In  Tepeh  Asmak  extends  in  a  convex  curve  far  into  the  Hellespont, 
and  indeed  also  far  beyond  the  neck  of  land  of  Bhoeteum,  this  would 
tell  decidedly  for  the  view,  that  much  alluvium  has  once  been  brought 
down  by  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  stream  of  the 
Stomalimne^  provided  of  course  the  raising  of  the  Hellespont  bottom  be 
due  to  sand  and  other  alluvium.  This  has  not  been  proved,  but  it  is 
probable.  In  no  case  can  I  admit  that  this  raising  could  have  been 
produced  by  deposits  of  the  water  of  the  Hellespont  which  comes  down 
from  the  Propontis.  While,  therefore,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  the 
existence  of  sand  accumulations  at  the  coast  as  certain,  and  for  some 
distance  from  the  coast  in  the  Hellespont  itself  as  probable,  still  I  can 
infer  but  little  from  this  as  to  the  formation  of  the  coast-land.  Strabo 
says,  indeed,  with  much  assurance :'  '  The  Scamander  and  Simois,  uniting 
in  the  plain,  and  bringing  down  a  great  quantity  of  mud,  bank  up  the 
sea-coast,   and  form  a  blind  mouthy  salt-water  lagoons,  and  marshes.' 

*  Loc  cit.  p.  215.  Kceru^povr^s   IxitVt   wpocx^^^^    '''V  iraf€i\lay, 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  595:  <rvfi'w§<r6tfr^s  yiip  5rc       ical   Twl^xhv  ffr6fia  re   Ka\   XtfjiyoBakdirtu   koI 
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Bat  nowhere  on  the  coast  can  there  be  shown  an  increase  of  the  soil  by 
real  mnd  (tkvs;)^  except  in  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak  itself,  namely  in  its 
npper  part.  The  mud  which  reaches  the  Hellespont  is  soon  cleared  of 
its  clayey  ingredients ;  what  remains  is  clean  quicksand.  This  sand  can 
change  or  fill  up  the  mouths  of  the  riyers,  and  can  thereby  cause  the 
damming  up  of  the  water;  but. except  at  the  neck  of  land  of  Eoum  Ealeh, 
it  has  exercised  no  immediate  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  coast-land, 
at  least  not  so  long  as  the  coast-marsh  has  existed.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  obtain  a  somewhat  sure  basis  for  the  question  of  the  alluvial  forma- 
tions, it  appeared  to  us  necessary  to  investigate  the  soil  of  the  Plain 
itself  at  various  places." 

Professor  Virchow  *  commenced  his  investigations  by  digging  a  number 
of  holes ;  the  first  to  the  right  of  the  bridge  which  spans  the  Ealifatli 
Asmak  near  Hissarlik.  To  a  depth  of  1  *  25  metres,  he  found  a  very  com* 
pact  blackish  soil,  and  below  it  coarse  sand,  among  which  small  pieces 
of  quartz,  flakes  of  mica,  blackish  grains  and  coarser  fragments  of  rock, 
were  conspicuous.  There  were  no  remains  of  shells.  He  dug  the  second 
hole  in  the  flat  dune-like  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ealifatli  Asmak 
near  Eoum  Eioi,  on  which  is  a  Turkish  cemetery.  He  found  there  to  a 
depth  of  2  metres  nothing  but  coarse  sand  of  a  dark  colour,  consisting 
principally  of  angular  grains  of  quartz  mixed  with  mica,  and  some  coarser 
but  smoothed  pebbles  of  rock ;  no  trace  of  shells.  He  dug  the  third  hole 
in  a  place  near  the  road  to  Eoum  Ealeh,  where  the  zone  of  the  Yalonea 
oak-trees  ceases,  and  where  the  coast-marsh  proper  begins.  He  found 
there  to  a  depth  of  1  metre  very  rich  dark  clay,  of  which  the  banks  of  the 
Ealifatli  Asmak  are  also  composed.  He  dug  a  fourth  hole  in  the  dry 
overgrown  bed  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  close  to  the  little  neck  of  land 
at  the  south-west  corner  of  Bhoeteum.  Here  he  found  the  same  compact 
clammy  rich  black  earth,  to  a  depth  of  1  metre  10  centimetres ;  there 
were  no  stones  in  it,  but  a  great  number  of  rounded  pieces  of  baked 
bricks.  He  dug  a  fifth  hole  1  metre  deep  to  the  west  of  Ealifatli,  in  a 
filled-up  channel  of  the  Scamander.  The  soil  consisted  there  of  fine  sand 
near  the  surface  and  of  coarse  sand  below ;  the  latter  was  mixed  with  a 
fine  clayish  sand,  and  small  grains  of  quartz,  partly  rounded  and  partly 
angular,  as  well  as  with  large  mica-flakes  and  coarse  small  stones,  for 
the  most  part  angular,  but  rounded  at  the  corners.  In  none  of  these 
holes  was  found  any  trace  of  a  marine  formation.  Professor  Virchow 
having  taken  samples  of  the  sand  from  all  these  holes,  and  having  had 
them  analysed  in  Berlin,  they  were  all  found  to  consist  of  quartz-bearing 
syenite.  This,  in  his  opinion,  solves  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  alluvial  layers  in  the  plain,  for  the  Scamander  flows  above  Evjilar 
through  a  broad  zone  of  syenite  which  is  in  process  of  disintegration.^ 
A  similar  region,  also  drained  by  the  Scamander,  is  situated  on  the 
north-east  part  of  the  Ghigri  Dagh.  Consequently  the  alluviuk  op 
THE  Plain  of  Tboy  is  essentially  the  product  of  the  higher  moun- 
tains, ESPECIALLY  OF  Ida.    At  the  period  of  inundation  the  Scamander 


^  Landeskunde  der  Dvas,  pp.  146-154.  '  See  Tchihatcheff;  he.  cU.  t.  i.  p.  359. 
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carries  away  not  only  the  primary  products  of  the  disintegrated  syenite, 
but  perhaps  the  larger  part  of  the  mud  which  the  river  brings  to  the 
lower  plain  originates  in  the  older  deposits  of  the  upper  plain  between 
Ine  and  Beiramich«  Here  the  Scamander  and  its  numerous  affluents 
are  continually  tearing  and  carrying  away  fresh  parts  of  the  banks.  Its 
water,  which  is  perfectly  clear  at  its  source,  and  which  at  Evjilar  still 
shows  no  turbidity,  appears  in  the  lower  plain  turbid  and  yellowish,  so 
that  the  name  of  Xanthus  is  here  perfectly  suitable.  This  change  in 
its  appearance,  therefore,  occurs  during  the  course  of  the  river  through 
the  upper  plain,  and  the  suspended  matter  which  causes  the  muddy 
appearance  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  the  freshly-dissolved  masses  of 
a  very  ancient  alluvium,  which  was  formed  in  the  upper  plain  at  a  time 
when  it  was  still  a  lake.  By  thus  proving  that  the  alluvial  soil  of  the 
lower  plain  is  essentially  of  a  syenitic  origin,  every  possibility  at  once 
disappears  of  attributing  to  the  other  rivers  and  rivulets  any  deter- 
mining part  whatever  in  the  conveyance  of  the  alluvial  deposits.  Neither 
the  Bounarbashi  Su,  nor  the  Eemar  Su,  nor  the  Ealifatli  Asmak,  can 
be  taken  into  consideration,  unless  indeed  they  might  occasionally  again 
put  in  motion  the  alluvium  already  deposited  by  the  Scamander.  The 
fact  is  of  very  special  importance,  that  the  silt  of  all  the  Asmaks — 
of  the  Ealifatli  Asmak,  of  the  old  Scamander-bed  to  the  west  of  Ealifatli, 
and  especially  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak— is  derived  from  the  upper  moun- 
tains. It  is  not  the  material  of  the  Oulou  Dagh,  such  as  the  Simois 
carries  away,  which  can  possibly  have  filled  up  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak; 
the  syenitic  admixtures  of  the  clay,  which  I  took  from  the  ancient  bed 
of  this  Asmak,  now  filled  up,  point  distinctly  to  its  having  been  covered 
by  the  mud  of  the  Scamander.  The  Plain  of  the  Ealifatli  Asmak  also 
consists,  below  a  later  layer  of  a  fine  clayish  deposit,  of  the  same  coarse 
sand,  which  now,  as  before,  the  Scamander  alone  brings  down  from  the 
high  mountains.  Nay,  the  quicksand  of  the  Stomalimne,  though  of  much 
finer  grain,  has  nothing  of  maritime  origin  except  an  admixture  of 
shells ;  and  for  the  rest,  this  quicksand  is  just  such  a  syenitic  sand  as 
that  of  the  Plain, — river-sand,  carried  into  the  Hellespont,  but  thrown 
by  it  on  the  land.^ 

Professor  Virchow  •  goes  on  to  say :  "  However  satisfactory  this  result 
is  in  itself,  it  is  but  of  little  use  for  the  chronological  question.  Only  in 
the  In  Tepeh  Asmak  I  found  fragments  of  bricks  in  the  silt  of  the  river- 
bed, which  bore  witness  to  the  comparative  lateness  of  this  silting  up, 
which  must,  therefore,  have  taken  place  when  brick-baking  men  already 
had  their  habitations  in  the  Plain.  I  observe  here  that  these  brick  frag- 
ments occurred  not  only  on  the  surface,  but  also  below.  On  this  side, 
therefore,  there  can  exist  no  evidence  against  the  opinion  that  the  In 
Tepeh  Asmak  has  ceased  to  be  a  real  outlet  only  in  a  relatively  modem  time" 

The  result  of  the  investigations  of  Virchow  and  Burnouf,  that  except 
in  its  hydrography  the  Plain  of  Troy  has  undergone  hardly  any  material 
change  since  the  Trojan  war,  is  identical  with  that  which  Prof.  P.  W. 


*  Maufliiit,  D^&MverUs  dans  la  TroadCy  p  136.  *0p.  cit.  p.  153. 
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Forchhammer  ^°  obtained  by  the  explorations  he  made  in  1839  in 
company  with  Lieutenant  (now  Admiral)  T.  A.  B.  Spratt :  "  We  reject," 
he  says,  ^'as  utterly  erroneous  the  theories,  that  the  lower  plain  may 
have  been  formed  by  a  post-Homeric  allnyiom,  «nd  that  the  latter 
may  have  coyered  np  a  pretended  port,  which  once  extended  for  a  long 
distance  into  the  land.  Both  these  theories  are  decidedly  contradicted 
by  the  facts,  and  they  are  not  in  any  way  corroborated  by  the  Homeric 
poems.  It  would  be  perfectly  inexplicable  how  vertical  banks,  from 
6  to  10  ft.  high,  could  have  been  built  up  by  the  alluyial  soil  on  the 
sides  of  the  rivers  after  their  prolongation  and  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  strand,  while  the  lagoons  were  not  filled  up  by  them,  but  were 
nevertheless  separated  from  the  Hellespont  by  a  sandbank.  Homer,  who 
mentions  the  large  lagoon,  neither  knows  of  a  port  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Greek  camp,  nor  alludes  to  its  existence  by  a  single  word.  On 
the  contrary,  many  passages  in  the  Uiad^  prove  that  the  Greek  camp 
was  on  the  actual  shore  of  the  sea  or  of  the  Hellespont.  Scylax  rightly 
states  the  distance  from  Novum  Ilium  to  the  sea  to  be  25  stadia.  The 
plain  in  its  present  condition  is,  in  all  essential  features,  old  Priam's 
ancient  kingdom  and  the  battle-field  of  Hector  and  Achilles." 

I  may  also  cite  here  what  I  wrote  on  the  same  subject  twelve  years 
ago:^  ^'I  followed  the  seashore  to  the  west  towards  the  promontory  of 
Sigeum,  investigating  most  attentively  the  nature  of  the  soil,  in  order  to 
see  whether  it  might  be,  as  Strabo  asserts,  of  an  alluvial  formation  later 
than  the  Trojan  war.  The  gradual  elevation  of  the  heights  of  In  Tepeh 
appeared  to  me  at  once  to  refute  the  supposition  that  a  gulf  could  ever 
have  existed  there,  and  I  became  fully  convinced  of  this  on  seeing  the 
high  vertical  banks  of  the  little  rivers  In  Tepeh  Asmak  and  Ealifatli 
Asmak  near  their  mouths  in  a  swampy  soil.  If  the  soil  of  the  plain  had 
been  produced  by  the  alluvium  of  the  present  rivers  and  rivulets,  their 
banks  could  not  have  had  a  perpendicular  height  of  from  6  to  10  ft.,  in 
places  where  the  ground  is  marshy  and  loose.  Besides,  the  large  deep 
lagoons  on  the  shore  of  the  plain  make  it  impossible  that  the  Plain  of 
Troy  could  have^been  formed,  either  entirely  or  partially,  by  alluvial 
soil;  because,  if  the  rivers  had  deposited  alluvial  soil  to  the  profit  of 
the  plain,  these  deep  lagoons  would  have  been  filled  up  first.  The  great 
Stomalimney  or  lagoon  and  swamp,  of  which  Strabo  ^  speaks,  still  exists, 
and  doubtless  it  is  now  neither  larger  nor  smaller  than  in  the  time  of 
that  geographer,  because  the  water  which  evaporates  from  the  lagoon 
is  immediately  replaced  by  infiltration  from  the  sea.  The  current  of  the 
Hellespont,  moreover,  which  runs  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour, 
carries  away  the  alluvial  matter  of  the  rivers,  and  deposits  it  on  the 
shallow  grounds  to  the  left  outside  the  Hellespont,  at  a  distance  of 
several  kilometres  from  the  Plain  of  Troy ;  and  this  same  current  must 
at  all  times  have  prevented  the  growth  of  the  shore." 


**  Topographiache    tind  pkytiographitche  Be-  ^  Ithaque,  U  Peioponnise  et  Troie ;  Farit,  \S^9, 

schreibung  der  Ebene  von  Troia^  p.  28.  p.  208. 

»  II,  ii.  92, 152  ;  viii.  501 ;  xiii.  682  ;  xiv.  31 ;  »  xiii.  p.  595. 
xviii.  66;  xix.  40;  xxiii.  59 ;  xxiv.  12. 
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In  his  learned  dissertation^  on  The  Asiaiie  Coast  of  the  Hellespont^ 
Mr.  Frank  Oalvert,  who  has  been  for  twenty  years  a  resident  on  the 
Dardanelles,  proves  beyond  any  donbt  the  cessation  of  the  growth  of 
the  land  on  the  coart,  and  the  gradual  invasion  of  the  sea  npon  the 
land.  After  having  cited  a  nnmber  of  instances  where  the  waters  of 
the  Hellespont  have  washed  away  portions  of  land  on  the  Asiatic  coast 
above  the  Plain  of  Troy,  he  writes :  "  The  present  effect  of  the  Hellespont 
on  the  alluvium  of  the  rivers  which  discharge  into  it,  may  in  its  con- 
sequence be  compared  with  the  impetuous  current  of  a  large  river  at 
the  mouth  of  an  affluent.  Since  on  the  sea-front  of  Sultanieh  Ealeh^ 
and  Eoum  Ealeh,^  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Bhodius  and  Scamander, 
no  increase  has  taken  place,  it  is  thereby  clearly  proved  that  no  growth 
of  the  coast  has  occurred  since  1453  and  1659.  If  the  hypothesis  of 
the  disappearance  of  a  large  part  of  the  alluvial  neck  of  land  of  Nagara 
(Abydus)  since  the  time  of  Xerxes  is  admitted,  then  the  proportion  can, 
on  the  ground  of  historical  testimonies,  be  dated  back  to  a  much  earlier 
period ;  namely,  to  480  b.o.  The  natural  geological  testimony  presented 
by  the  crumbling  sea- washed  slopes  of  the  coast,  and  the  narrow  strand 
close  to  the  river-mouths  and  their  deltas,  especially  near  the  pro- 
montories of  Sigeum  and  Bhoeteum,  proves  that  the  destructive  agency 
of  the  sea  has  been  in  activity  long  before  the  historical  time,  whilst  the 
recession  of  the  deltas  would  show  that  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  a 
change  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea.  The  change  is  not  limited 
to  the  Hellespont.  An  investigation  of  the  whole  northern  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Yolo  in  1875  has  proved  that,  in  those  comparatively  quiet 
waters  which  have  no  current,  the  sea  has  advanced  on  the  land.  If 
it  is  admitted  that  the  alluvial  coast  between  the  promontories  of  Sigeum 
and  Bhoeteum  marks  the  site  of  the  Greek  camp  and  the  Naustathmos, 
then  in  my  opinion  the  testimony  of  geology  proves  that  the  coast-line 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  not  different  from  what  it  is  now." 

I  may  here  still  further  mention  that  those,  who  assume  from  the 
Hiad  the  existence  of  a  deep  gulf  in  the  plain  at  the  time  of  Homer, 
do  not,  in  my  opinion,  rightly  interpret  the  passages  they  quote,  where 
the  poet  states  that  ''  they  marched  in  front  of  the  deep  shore,"  ^  and 
again,  that  '*  they  filled  the  long  mouth  of  the  whole  shore,  as  much 
as  the  promontories  enclosed."^  He  .evidently  intends  merely  to  describe 
the  low  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  shut  in  as  it  is  by  Gapes  Sigeum  and 
Bhoeteum ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  heights  of  In  Tepeh.  Again,  the  words 
— "  But  the  eddying  Scamander  will  carry  you  to  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
sea"' — cannot  make  us  think  of  a  real  gulf;  besides,  the  word  evpv^ 
means  in  the  Iliad  "  broad  "  and  not  "  deep : "  evpv9  icoXtto?  can  there- 
fore mean  nothing  else  but  the  broad  or  the  vast  expanse  of  the  sea. 


*  Fnmk   Calrert,   Ueber  die  asiatiacke  KOste  '  //.  ii.  92 : 

des  HeUetponi,  vcrgelegt  in  der  Sitzung  der  Ber-  1il6yos  wpowdpotB^  fiaOtiris  iartx^wtrro, 

liner  Anthropol.  GeaeUachafi  am  20  Dedbr,  1879,  •  //.  xiv.  35,  36 : 

p.  39.  ica2  irX^o'ai'  awdffris 

*  The  fort   in  the  town  of  the  Dardanelles,  iiX6yos  VT6iia  ticucp6w,  tivov  trwttpyoBoy  &irpat. 
boilt  in  1453.  •  //.  xxi.  124, 125  : 

*  Bnilt^  accordinj;  to  Mr.  Calvert,  in  1659.  4AXik  JindfiayBpos 

olirti  Siv^cis  fivw  aXhs  €ltp4a  k6Kwop. 
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I  have  myself  always  maintained,  not  only  the  identity  of  the  Ealifatli 
Asmak  with  the  ancient  Scamander,  but  also  that  the  latter  once  turned 
at  Eonm  Eioi  into  the  bed  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  through  which  it 
fell  into  the  Hellespont  close  to  the  promontory  of  Bhoeteum.^^  That 
the  ancient  Scamander  had  this  course  and  no  other,  appears  evident  from 
Homer ;  for,  had  it  occupied  its  present  bed  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  it  would  have  flowed  through  the  Greek  camp,  and  Homer  would  have 
had  abundant  opportunity  of  speaking  of  so  important  a  fact.  As  he 
never  mentions  a  river  in  the  camp,  we  must  infer  that  he  did  not  know 
that  there  was  any  there.  But  there  are  several  passages  in  the  Hiad 
which  prove  that  in  the  poet's  mind  the  Greek  camp  was  to  the  le/l  and 
not  to  the  right  of  the  Scamander,  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
river  had  then  had  its  present  course.  When,  for  instance,  Priam  on 
his  visit  to  Achilles  passes  the  Tomb  of  Ilus  and  immediately  afterwards 
reaches  the  ford  of  the  Scamander,  where  he  waters  his  horses  and  mules/ 
the  Greek  camp  is  necessarily  to  the  left  of  the  river,  and  this  is  clearly 
also  the  case  when,  on  his  return  from  the  Greek  camp,  he  again  reaches 
the  ford  of  the  Scamander  and  drives  his  chariot  to  the  city,  while  the 
cart  drawn  by  mules  follows  with  the  corpse  of  Hector.*  I  may  further 
cite  the  passage  where.  Hector  being  wounded,  his  companions  lift  him  in 
their  arms  and  carry  him  from  the  battle-field,  where  his  charioteer  stands 
with  the  splendid  chariot  and  the  swift  horses,  which  bring  him  back 
deeply  groaning  to  the  town.  But  when  they  reached  the  ford  of  the 
broad-flowing  Xanthus  born  of  Zeus,  they  lifted  him  from  the  chariot,  laid 
him  on  the  ground,  and  poured  water  over  him.^  As  W.  Christ  *  justly 
remarks,  this  passage  can  leave  no  doubt  that,  on  his  way  to  Ilium, 
Hector  had  necessarily  to  pass  the  Scamander  (or  Xanthus),  for  it  cannot 
possibly  be  admitted  that  the  charioteer  could  have  deviated  from  the 
shorter  and  more  direct  road  to  reach  the  river,  in  order  to  pour  water 
over  the  dangerously  wounded  hero. 

That  the  Greek  camp  was  to  the  left  of  the  Scamander,  and  that  this 
river  flowed  between  the  town  and  the  camp,  is  further  proved  by  the 
passage  where,  after  Patroclus  had  cut  off  the  foremost  Trojan  troops, 
he  drove  them  back  again  to  the  ships,  baffled  their  attempts  to  gain  the 
town,  and  attacked  and  killed  them  between  the  ships,  the  river,  and  the 
high  walls  of  Troy.* 

My  theory  that  the  Scamander,  after  its  confluence  with  the  Simois, 
flowed  into  the  Hellespont  to   the  east  of  the  Greek  camp,  has  been 


1*  See  my  Troy  and  its  RemainSj  pp.  72,  73. 
»  IL  xxiv.  349-351 : 

trr^aoM  &p*  iifu6tn>vs  re  iral  twwovSf  6^pa  wloitVf 

«  li.  xxiv.  692  : 
aXX'  5rc  89)  w6poy  T^oy  ifip^tlos  worcLfunOy 
and  696,  697 : 

at  8*  CIS  i4rTu  fkuy  olfuty^  re  croyaxp  tc 
ImrovSy  iifiloyoi  9h  vinvp  ^4pov, 
»  2L  xiT.  428-436 : 

r'by  V  op*  krtupoi 
X^po^y  iuipmnts  ^4poy  in  w6yov,  6^p*  txtB*  linrovs 
uK4at,  ot  ol  6wtff$9  M^X^*  h^^  •Kro\4fioio 


cfTTOiray  riyiox6y  re  ivol  Spfiara  wouciX*  Ixorrcs ' 
ot  r6y  yt  wporl  Atrrv  iptpoy  fiapta  ffrtydx"**^^ 

&A\*  5rc  9ii  it6poy  Xfyty  iOfptios  voroftoio, 
Udy^ov  BarfityroSf  hy  iSdyaros  riKtro  Zcil^, 
Ma  fuy  i^  Inruy  -wdXatray  x^^W,  Kh.9  94  ol  ffSwp 
Xfvay* 

*  W.   Christ,    Topographie   der    lyoianiachen 
Ebency  p.  203. 

»  //.  xvi.  394-398  : 
ndrpoK\os  9*  iirfl  o9y  wpArat  4w4K€p(r§  pdXjuyyat^ 
&<fr  4wl  yrjas  ^<p7e  iraXi/»ircr^s,  oif9k  wdkvios 
cfa  cc/icVovs  i'trifiaiy4fify,  dXX^  fifirry^s 
vr\i»y  Koi  worafJLOV  koI  rtlx^os  vif^Xoio 
Krtiyt  fitratffO'wyf  .  .  . 
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warmly  defended  as  far  back  as  1852  by  the  late  gifted  scholar  Jnlitis 
Braun,  in  his  learned  dissertation  Homer  und  sein  ZeitdUer^  W.  Christ^ 
nevertheless  thinks  that  the  Scamander  must  have  flowed  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Greek  camp,  because  all  the  principal  battles  are  in  the  plain 
between  the  Scamander  and  Simois,  where,  the  armies  alternately  pursue 
each  other  to  the  town  or  ta  the  ships,  without  any  mention  being  made 
of  their  having  to  cross  the  rivers.  But  Homer  is  an  epic  poet,  and  no 
historian ;  he  writes  with  poetical  licence,  not  with  the  minute  accuracy 
of  a  geographer,  and  we  must  be  thankful  to  him  for  giving  us  the 
general  outlines  of  the  topography  of  the  plain.  From  the  passages 
quoted  above,  where  the  ford  of  the  Scamander  is  mentioned,  it  is  clear 
that  this  river  had  to  be  passed  in  order  to  reach  the  Greek  camp,  which 
lay  to  the  left  of  it.  The  poet  further  alludes^  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Simois  and  Scamander  immediately  in  front  of  Troy ;  he  repeatedly 
and  most  distinctly  describes  the  principal  battles  as  taking  place  on  the 
plain  between  the  two  rivers  and  the  city ;  but  to  demand  from  him  also 
a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  armies  passed  the  Scamander, 
is  asking,  I  think,  too  much  from  an  epic  poet.  The  passage  to  which  W. 
Christ  refers  *  can  only  mean  the  plain  between  the  Scamander,  the  Simois, 
and  Troy.  In  a  passage  already  referred  to  ^®  the  Greek  ships  are  said 
to  fill  the  whole  shore  between  the  two  promontories  of  Sigeum  and 
Bhoeteum.  But  this  may  well  be  said  of  a  camp  which  extended  from 
Cape  Sigeum  eastward,  and  was  only  separated  from  the  opposite  cape  by 
the  breadth  of  the  river. 

The  Homeric  epithets  of  the  Scamander  are  ^ioei^j^^  which  signifies 
high'hanked,  from  ^uoi;,  used  in  Homer  only  of  the  sea-shore;  evppoo^,^ 
fair-Jlomng  ;  Zivqei^^  eddying  ;  fieya^  irora/io^  l5advSivrf<;,^  the  great  deep* 
eddying  river;  fiaOvppoo^  apyvpoSivrfi;,^  deep-flowing  with  silvery  eddies; 
ivppoo^  apyvpoSiiny:^^  fair-floioing  with  silvery  eddies;  Sh^y  divined  Its 
banks  were  steep  and  high  ;^  and  live  bulls  and  hard-hoofed  horses  were 
sacrificed  to  it.^  The  Scamander  was  said  to  have  been  born  of  Zeus,' 
and  had  its  priest  in  Troy,  who  was  venerated  by  the  people  as  a  god,^® 
which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  river-deity  had  a  temple  or  at  least 
an  altar  in  the  town.  He  was  called  Xanthus  by  the  gods,  and  assisted 
at  the  assembly  of  the  gods  on  Olympus  ;^^  he  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  the  gods  before  Troy ;  ^  he  made  great  inundations ;  ^  and,  as  at 
the  present  day,  his  banks  were  abundantly  covered  with  elms,  willows, 
tamarisks,  lotus,  bulrushes,  and  cyprus-grass.^ 


•  Heidelberg,  1856-1858. 

'  Topogr,  <L  Troian.  Ebme,  p.  202. 

•  //.  ▼.  774-778.  »  //.  vi.  4. 
'•  IL  xiv.  36,  36.                    "  //.  v.  36. 

'  R.  ziy.  433 ;  zzi.  130 ;  zxiv.  693. 

•  //.  xiT.  434;  xzi.  2,  8;  xxiv.  694. 
»  n.  XX.  73 ;  xzi.  329,  603. 

•  77.  xx'u  8.  »  //.  xxi.  130. 

•  77.  xii.  21.  '  //.  xxi.  171,  175,  200. 

•  7/.  xxi.  131,  132: 

f  '^  5i7d&  woKins  Icpc^crc  ra^povf, 


»  77.  xiv.  434 ;  xxi.  2 ;  xxir.  693. 
"  II,  V.  77 : 

AoKowlovos,  5s  ^a  J^ofidy^pov 
iifniriip  MrvKTO,  9c^f  8'  As  rltro  Mlfi^  .  . 
"  77.  XX.  5-40  and  73,  74. 

»  77.  XX.  73,  74. 

«  IL  xxi.  234-242. 

»  IL  xxi.  350-352 : 

Koiomo  mtKdai  re  kqX  hricu  ^8^  fLvpiKoif 

Kalrro  8i  \vt6s  t*  I9h  $p6ou  ^8i  Kxnrtifto^v 

rk  w€p\  KoXit.  p4€$pa  XXis  vorafuno  TC^vicctf* 
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I  may  add,  that  nothing  Beems  to  me  better  to  show  the  great 
importance  which  the  Trojans  attached  to  this  river,  and  the  veneration 
which  they  had  for  it,  than  the  fact  that  Hector,  the  most  powerful 
champion  of  Ilium,  compares  himself  to  the  Scamander,  and  gives  to  his 
son  Astyanax  the  name  of  "  Scamandrius,"  or  the  Scamandrian.^ 

Herodotus  says  that  when  the  army  of  Xerxes  reached  the  Sca- 
mander, it  was  the  first  stream  they  had  crossed  since  leaving  Sardis, 
the  water  of  which  failed  them,  and  did  not  suffice  to  satisfy  the  thirst 
of  the  men  and  cattle,  and  that  the  Persian  monarch  afterwards  ascended 
into  the  Pergamus  of  Priam,^  in  order  to  see  it.  This  account  of  Hero- 
dotus appears  to  be  no  exaggeration;  for,  although  the  Scamander  has 
a  large  volume  of  water  in  winter  and  spring,  it  is  in  the  dry  season 
generally  reduced  to  a  very  slender  and  shallow  brooL  I  have  seen  it 
several  times,  and  the  last  time  in  September  and  October  1878,  so  dried 
up  that  there  was  no  stream  at  all  in  the  Plain  of  Troy,  nothing  in  fact 
but  a  series  of  pools  of  stagnant  water.  This  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
occurrence;  nay,  the  villagers  of  Ealifatli,  Yeni  Shehr,  and  Yeni  Eioi 
assured  me  that  in  dry  summers,  and  on  an  average  once  in  three  years, 
there  is  in  August  and  September  no  flowing  water  whatever  in  the  river 
in  the  Plain  of  Troy.  They  also  asserted  that  this  always  occurs  in  the 
late  summer  or  autumn,  if  in  April  and  May  there  have  been  in  the 
mountains  of  Ida  abundant  rains,  which  melt  away  the  snow,  and  these 
have  been  followed  by  a  long-protracted  drought.  If  the  army  of  Xerxes 
reached  the  Scamander  when  in  such  a  condition,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
its  water  did  not  suffice  for  the  men  and  animals.  This  condition  of 
the  Scamander  is  described  with  some  exaggeration  by  Lucan,  who  says 
that  Caesar  had  unconsciously  passed  the  winding  Xanthus  on  a  surface 
of  dry  sand,  and  had  safely  put  his  foot  among  the  deep  grass.' 

In  the  time  also  of  Pomponius  Mela,  the  Boman  geographer,  who 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  (41-54  a.d.),  the 
Scamander  and  Simois  were  considered  to  possess  no  other  importance 
than  that  of  the  reminiscences  attached  to  them;  for  he  observes,  in 
speaking  of  them,  "Fama  quam  natura  majora  flumina."^  This  very 
just  observation  stands  in  striking  contrast  with  the  statement  of  Pliny,^ 
who,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  later,  mentioning  the  objects  he  saw  from 
his  ship  when  passing  the  coast  of  the  Troad,  speaks  of  the  Scamander  as 
^'  amnis  navigabilis."  Now,  to  call  the  Scamander  a  "  navigable  river  "  is 
simply  a  bad  joke,  because  even  in  winter  it  is  not  navigable  for  small 


*  //.  vi.  402,  403  : 

r6y  ft*  "Ektc^p  icaX«c<rKc  ^Kafub^pioif,  ainhp  ol 

*  hrrvdinusr*  •  oloi  ykp  ipitro  "iXioi'  *Eirr«p. 

*  vii.  43 :  'Airucofidvov  9h  rod  arparov  M 
rhv  ^dfuwBpoVf  hs  wp&Tos  wcrofAWf  ^cf  re  in 
JLapSiafif  dpfiriBiyrts  iwtx*^P^^<u'  '*'P  ^^Vi  ^^^AtTc 
T^  p4fBpov  o68'  imixp^^*  "^V  <^pttT(^  re  koX 
TOtai  KT^ytai  'wiy6fi*yos,  iwl  rovrov  8^  rhv  iro- 
roLfihy  it%  iiwiKfTo  Eep^i^fy  is  rh  TlpidfjMv  Htpyafwy 
kvi^H  Ifitpoy  fx^^  OtifffaaBai. 

*  Pharml  ix.  974 : 

*•  Inscius  in  siccu  serpeniem  pulvero  rivum 


Transiorat,   qui  Xanthus  erat ;  securus   in 

alto 
Gramine  ponebat  gressos.*' 
^  De  Situ  Orbis,  i.  18. 

'  H.  N,  V.  33 :  '*  Troadis  primus  locus  Ha- 
maxitus :  dein  Cebrenia :  ipsaque  Troas,  Antigonia 
dicta ;  nunc  Alexandria,  colonia  Romana.  Oppi- 
dum  Kee,  Scamander  amnis  navigabilis,  et  in 
promontorio  quondam  Sigeum  oppidum.  Dein 
Portus  Achaeorum,  in  quern  influit  Xanthus 
Siraoenti  junctus:  stagnumque  prius  faciens 
l*alaci>camandcr." 
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boats,  on  account  of  its  strong  current  and  many  sandbanks.  The  Boman 
naturalist  commits  also  an  obvious  error  in  making  the  Xanthus  and  the 
Scamander  two  distinct  rivers,  and  mentioning  besides  a  Palaescamander. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  scholars  who  never  visited  the  Troad, 
that,  as  Pliny  mentions  the  navigable  Scamander  before  the  promontory 
of  Sigeum,  he  cannot  possibly  mean  anything  else  than  the  artificial 
channel  by  which  part  of  the  waters  of  the  rivulet  called  the  Bounar- 
bashi  Su  run  into  the  Bay  of  Besika.  This  channel,  however,  is  only 
from  13  to  20  ft.  broad,  and  its  depth  is  from  1  to  4  ft. ;  but  it  is 
much  less  still  at  its  mouth.  It  would  therefore  be  a  ridiculous  parody 
to  call  it  an  *'  amnis  navigabilis."  Hence  I  perfectly  agree  with  Professor 
Yirchow  that  Pliny  cannot  mean  by  his  Scamander  any  other  river  than 
the  present  Scamander ;  by  the  '^  Xanthus  Simoenti  junctus,"  the  Kali- 
£fttli  Asmak,  into  which  the  Simois  still  flows,  and  the  bed  of  which,  as  we 
have  before  explained,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  ancient  Scamander ; 
lastly,  by  Palaescamander,  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  by  which  the  ancient 
Scamander  once  fell  into  the  Hellespont  close  to  Cape  Sigeum.^ 

{d)  The  In  Tepeh  Asmak  ^®  ''  runs  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  plain 
in  a  parallel  line  with  the  Bhoeteum  ridge,  and  falls  into  the  Hellespont 
at  a  distance  of  about  600  ft.  to  the  north  of  In  Tepeh,  the  tumulus  attri- 
buted to  Ajax.  According  to  Akerblad  ^  and  Forchhammer,^  the  mouth  of 
the.  In  Tepeh  Asmak  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  Earanlik-Limani  (Port 
of  Earanlik,  which  word  means  ^darkness').  But  this  is  an  error,  for 
by  this  name  is  designated,  not  the  mouth  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak, 
but  a  small  bay  or  creek  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  projecting  neck  of 
land  of  Bhoeteum;  it  is  encompassed  by  a  rampart-like  border  of  the 
tertiary  ridge,  and  is  thus  pretty  well  concealed :  hence  its  name.  Here, 
as  I  have  said,  I  always  took  my  morning  bath  in  the  dark.  Maclaren  ^ 
holds  the  mouth  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak  to  be  identical  with  the  Portus 
Achaeorum  mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers.^  This  mouth  is 
separated  from  the  Hellespont  by  a  vast,  flat  sandbank,  which  Pro- 
fessor Yirchow  estimates  to  be  230  paces  long,  and  which  is  connected 
on  the  east  side  with  the  projecting  neck  of  land  of  Bhoeteum.  From 
its  mouth  to  the  bridge,^  which  is  72  paces  long,  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak 
becomes  a  river  of  importance.  It  preserves  its  breadth  for  some 
distance,  but  its  banks  and  borders  are  covered  with  a  richer  vegetation ; 
the  rushes,  which  are  very  hard  and  pointed,  become  higher  and 
thicker;  here  and  there  the  wild  vine  {Vitis  vinifera)  slings  its  long 
branches  among  them ;  tall  shrubs  of  Asphodel  and  an  odoriferous  Arte- 
misia occupy  the  higher  and  dry  places.    At  some  fifty  paces  above  the 


*  Buchner,  Homeriache  Studien^  i.  ii.  Progr. 
Schwerin,  1871,  1872,  endeavonn  to  prove  (i.  p. 
15)  that  Pliny  held  the  channel  of  the  Bounar- 
bashi  Su,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Bay  of 
Besika,  to  be  the  Scamander,  the  Mendere  or 
present  Scamander  the  Xanthus  Scamander,  and 
the  Kalifatli  Asmak  the  Palaescamander.  E. 
Brentano,  Alt'/lion  im  Dwnhrekthal,  p.  8,  pro- 
pooes  to  read  the  passage  in  Pliny :  '*  Xanthus 
Simoenti  junctus  stagnumque  prius  faciens,  Pa- 


laescamander." 

'*  I  extract  this  interesting  description  of  the 
In  Tepeh  Asmak  from  R.  Yirchow,  BeiMlgt 
9ur  Landeskunde  der  Droas,  pp.  82-92. 

'  Lecheyalier,  op,  c»7.,  t.  ii.  p.  244,  note. 

'  Forchhammer,  Topogr,  und  phyaiogr*  Bo" 
schreSbung  der  Ebene  wm  TroiOy  p.  12. 

'  Maclaren,  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 

*  As  eg.  by  Pliny,  H^N.,  v.  33. 

*  See  the  Map  of  the  Troad. 
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bridge  the  open  water-current  in  the  riyer-bed  becomes  narrow,  and  it 
'  soon  disappears  nnder  a  rich  vegetation  of  reeds,  rushes,  and  Typha. 
It  appears  again  here  and  there,  but  coyers  itself  with  a  thick  yeil  of 
water-ranuncolas.  Still  farther  on  may  be  seen  in  the  riyer-cnrrent 
solid  islands,  of  greater  or  less  length,  partly  covered  with  vegetation,  as 
well  as  masses  of  ground  projecting  into  the  river  from  the  banks  which 
are  here  higher,  so  that  the  width  of  the  river-bed  becomes  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  water-current.  About  ten  minutes' 
walk  above  the  first  bridge  is  a  second  stone  bridge,  but  it  is  short  and 
low.  Soon  afterwards  the  watercourse  appears  only  as  a  small  ditch; 
finally  it  becomes  altogether  dammed  up  by  rushes  and  harder  soil. 
This  is  the  case  somewhat  below  the  high  ground  which  projects  from 
the  south-west  corner  of  Bhoeteum,  and  which  can  easily  be  recognized 
by  a  couple  of  sheep-folds  which  stand  on  it,  and  which  belong  to 
Eoum  Kioi.  Here  the  ancient  river-bed,  which  is  easily  recognized 
by  its  sloping  banks,  is  still  42  paces  broad,  but  is  entirely  dry,  except 
on  its  right  border  a  ditch-like  watercourse  4  to  5  ft.  broad,  which  has 
no  current.  It  is  still  cut  like  a  trough,  but  the  surface  is  unequal, 
being  here  and  there  slightly  hilly,  and  in  general  somewhat  higher 
in  the  middle  than  on  the  sides.  It  is  covered  with  grass  interapersed 
with  clover  (Xayros;)  and  numerous  blue  flowers  of  the  Gjmandriris;  there 
are  still  here  and  there  thick  beds  of  rushes.  A  short  distance  farther 
upwards  the  trough  is  still  more  filled  up,  and  on  the  further  side  of  the 
above-mentioned  high  ground  the  old  river-bed  can  no  longer  be  dis- 
tinctly recognized."  Professor  Virchow  goes  on  to  say :  "  I  have  described 
the  nature  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak  thus  fully,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
the  uncertainty  regarding  the  extent,  the  character,  and  the  connection 
of  that  river.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  that  at  present  this 
Asmak  is  a  dead,  stagnant  watercourse,  whose  upper  bed  is  more  and  more 
overgrown,  and  whose  lower  part  is  only  kept  open  by  the  flowing  in  of 
the  Hellespont.  It  is  no  longer  an  outfiowing,  hut  rather  an  inflowing 
stream  (inlet  Inwike).  What  water  it  receives,  except  at  the  time  of  the 
inundations,  can  only  be  rain-water." 

(e)  The  Bov/narbashi  8u. — The  principal  part  of  the  water  which  com- 
poses this  rivulet  comes  from  the  34  or,  more  probably,  40  springs  at 
the  foot  of  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi,  which  I  visited  and  explored  in 
company  with  Professor  Virchow.*  The  first  three  of  them  are  in  close 
proximity;  a  little  further  north  are  two  more,  and  the  others  rise 
within  a  distance  of  about  1700  ft.  Their  waters  form  a  rivulet  from 
3  to  6  ft.  deep  and  13  to  20  ft.  broad.  It  is  joined  at  once  by  a  very 
small  affluent,  which  comes  from  the  valleys  to  the  east  of  the  Bali  Dagh. 
"  In  its  further  course,"  says  Professor  Virchow,'  "  it  forms  a  series  of 
large  swamps,  which  have  been  most  accurately  described  by  M.  Forch- 
hammer.®  The  rivulet  of  Bounarbashi,"  he  adds,  "notwithstanding  its 
turning  off  by  the  artificial  channel,  provides,  during  its  short  course, 

•  See  p.  55.  •  P.  W.  Forchhammer,  Topogr,  und  physiogr. 

'  Beitrage  tur   Lomdeskunde  der  Troas,   pp.       Beschr.  der  Ebene  von  Troia,  p.  15 ;   compare 
114-119.  Maclaren,  p.  123. 
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four  large  basins  with  a  lasting  supply  of  water  even  daring  the  summer. 
Apart  from  the  infiltration  through  the  compact  soil  at  the  sources 
themselves,  we  find  to  the  east  of  Ujek  Tepeh  a  large  tank,  which  is 
deep  in  the  middle  and  overgrown  with  reeds  and  rushes;  even  in  the 
height  of  summer  it  is  navigated  by  fishing  boats.  Further  down,  at 
Yerkassi  Kioi,  is  a  smaller  swamp  with  abundance  of  water.  There  is 
a  similar  swamp  in  the  valley  through  which  the  canal  is  cut.  In  the 
rainy  season,  the  same  rivulet  (the  Bounarbashi  Su),  by  means  of  the 
winter-stream  of  the  original  bed,  the  so-called  Lisgar,  fills  also  a  vast 
swamp  in  a  sinuosity  of  the  promontory  of  Yeni  Shehr  below  Hagios 
Demetrios  Tepeh.  This  swamp  dries  up  in  summer,  and  it  was  in  August 
overgrown  with  high  dry  reeds. 

"  The  winter-stream  (just  mentioned)  of  the  '  rivulet,'  as  Forchhammer 
calls  the  Bounarbashi  Su  in  a  very  significant  manner,  is  in  his  opinion* 
identical  with  the  original  bed,  which  existed  before  the  artificial  channel 
to  the  Aegean  Sea  was  cut.  That  ancient  bed  is  partly  cut  deep  in  the 
clayey  soil,  and  partly  it  spreads  over  the  flat  surface  with  undefined 
borders.  But  even  in  these  flat  places  its  limits  do  not  change  from  year 
to  year.  While  the  stream  prefers  in  winter  the  already  existing  bed  to 
any  other  course  over  higher  ground,  in  summer  it  all  the  more  pre- 
serves the  course  impressed  on  the  clayey  soil,  the  clay  becoming  by  the 
heat  almost  as  hard  as  stone.  In  the  hard  clayey  soil  of  the  level 
parts  of  this  winter-bed  small  artificial  channels  were  visible,  whose 
age  may  perhaps  be  considerable.  This  winter- stream  of  the  Bounar- 
bashi Su  discharges  in  two  places  into  the  Scamander  above  Yeni  Shehr, 
and  pours  with  it  into  the  Hellespont. 

''From  this  description  it  is  apparent  that  the  whole  west  side  of 
the  Plain  along  the  Ujek  and  Sigeum  ridges  is  full  of  the  swamps  of 
the  Bounarbashi  Su,  and  this  is  still  more  evident  from  Spratt's  map. 
These  swamps  occupy  all  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast-line  and  encroach 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  Plain,  so  that  they  leave  only  in  its  southern 
part  a  small  portion  of  land  for  tillage ;  and  even  this  is  also  exposed 
to  the  inundations  of  the  Scamander.  One  can  best  view  all  this  by 
foUovning  up  the  road  which  leads  from  Ealifatli  to  Yerkassi  Eioi  and 
Ujek  Eioi.  On  the  22nd  of  April  it  was  in  the  following  condition : — 
Having  passed  a  field  still  very  wet  from  the  last  inundation,  and 
covered  in  places  where  it  had  dried  up  with  a  rich  crumbling  crust, 
I  first  came  to  two' small  arms  of  the  Bounarbashi  Su,  which  are  close 
together,  and  in  which  there  was  open,  but  scarcely  flowing,  dirty 
water ;  a  half-ruined  bridge  leads  over  them.  To  the  right  (north)  these 
arms  were  lost  in  a  vast  swamp  thickly  overgrown  with  luxuriant 
water-plants.  To  the  left,  where  the  swamp  was  not  less  extensive,  old 
reeds  still  stood,  double  a  man's  height.  Through  this  swamp  a  long 
winding  road  leads  over  a  ruined  stone  dyke.  On  the  west  side  we 
reach  another  small  stone  bridge,  spanning  with  a  single  short  arch 
the  excavated  canal  below.     Somewhat  turbid  but  still  transparent  water 


•   Topjgr.  und  pkysio;jr,  Bcachr.  der  Ebene  wn  Tnia,  p.  14. 
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flows  through  it  in  a  rapid  current.  Immediately  beyond  it,  on  the 
western  bank,  firm  soil  is  reached." 

Considering  the  series  of  swamps  and  particularly  the  ancient  water- 
beds  of  the  Bounarbashi  Su  further  down,  Professor  Virchow*®  thinks 
the  construction  of  the  artificial  canal  to  the  Aegean  Sea  cannot  claim  a 
high  antiquity.  In  fact,  various  conjectures  haye  been  made  as  to  its  age. 
It  was  first  spoken  of  by  Wood,^  who  supposed  it  to  haye  been  excavated 
by  a  Turkish  governor.  Hunt,*  who  travelled  in  the  Troad  in  1801, 
says  he  heard  from  the  peasants,  that  eighty  years  before  (that  is,  in 
1720)  the  canal  had  been  made  by  a  Sultana  of  the  Serail,  who  was  at 
that  time  proprietor  of  the  estate,  and  that  it  had  been  afterwards 
restored  by  Hassan  Pasha.  The  Turks  of  Terkassi  Eioi  assured  Le- 
chevalier^  that  the  Eapudan  Pasha  Hassan  had  built  a  miU  and  baths 
in  the  neighbouring  valley,  and  they  had  themselves  been  employed 
in  the  excavation  of  the  new  canal.  Lechevalier  thinks  that  the  water 
of  the  Bounarbashi  Su  had  formerly  been  led  oiSf  to  Alexandria-Troas 
by  the  aqueduct  of  Herodes  Atticus.  Barker  Webb^  also  says  that 
Hassan  Pasha  el  Ghazi  led  the  water  of  the  Bounarbashi  Su  through 
an  old  canal  which  he  restored  and  which  moves  a  mill.  Mauduit^ 
is  of  opinion  that  the  canal  has  been  restored  at  different  periods, 
but  that  it  already  existed  at  the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  that  at  the  time 
of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  it  led  off  all  the  water  of  the  Bounarbashi  Su 
(called  by  him  Scamander)  into  the  Aegean  Sea.  Forchhammer*  shares 
the  opinion  that  the  canal  is  very  ancient.  Colonel  Leake  ^  did  not 
venture  to  decide  whether  it  was  a  work  of  the  ancients  or  of  the 
Turks.  But  I  think  we  find  the  best  answer  to  the  question  in  the 
alluvium  deposited  by  this  channel,  which  covers  a  space  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  long  and  broad,  and  has  thus  already  filled  up  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Bay  of  Besika.  That  a  small  rivulet  like  this 
channel  should  form  such  immense  alluvial  deposits  in  a  hundred  years 
is  out  of  the  question ;  in  my  opinion,  a  long  number  of  centuries  is 
required.  This  canal  is,  as  before  mentioned,  from  13  to  20  ft.  broad,  and 
from  1  to  4  ft.  deep.     It  is  cut  for  a  long  distance  in  the  rock. 

Virchow  ®  says  :  "  As  M.  Forchhammer  rightly  observes  in  the  passage 
quoted  above,  the  ancient  water-beds  of  the  Bounarbashi  Su  are  partly 
very  deeply  impressed;  and,  I  might  add,  they  are  impressed  so  deeply 
that  we  cannot  well  suppose  them  to  have  been  preserved  so  for 
thousands  of  years.  This  can  best  be  seen  by  following  the  road  from 
Teni  Eioi  down  to  the  ferry  of  the  Scamander.  A  long  turning  is  first 
made  to  the  north  round  the  Lisgar ;  then  the  road  leads  round  a  spur 
of  the  ridge  towards  a  couple  of  bridges  on  which  we  cross  two  such 
watercourses.      When  I  first  came  there,  I  thought,  especially  at  the 

>•  Beitrdge  zur  Landeskunde  der  Troas,  p.  1 18.  *  Barker  Webb,  at  other  places,  p.  34,  notes. 

>  Essay  on  the  Originai  Genius  and  Writings  of  »  A.  F.  Mauduit,  DecouverUs  dans  la  Troade  ; 
Homer;  London,  1775,  p.  326.                                     Pans  et  Londres,  1840,  pp.  132,  215. 

«  Walpole,  Metnoirs  relating  to  European  and  •  Forchhammer,  op.  cit  p.  26. 

Asiatic  Turkey;  London,  1817,  p.  135.  '  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Mino>',  p.  293. 

»  Lechevalier,  Voyage  de  la   Troade  en  1785,  »  Land^-shinde,  &c.,  p.  118. 
1786,  ii.  p.  193. 
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eastern  bridge,  thi^  I  saw  a  stately  river  before  me.  As  far  as  I  could  see' 
on  both  sides  there  was  before  us  a  broad  bed,  with  but  slight  windings, 
filled  with  open  water  and  sharply-cut  banks,  presenting  on  a  small 
scale  the  image  of  the  Scamander  which  is  close  by.  But  a  further 
investigation  showed  that  this  bed  had  no  continuity ;  even  at  the  time 
of  high  water  it  was  connected  with  the  Bounarbashi  Su  only  by  the 
swamps  and  the  inundating  water.  This  water,  however,  had  not  been 
brought  down  by  the  Bounarbashi  Su,  but  by  the  Scamander,  which 
inundates  its  left  bank  in  certain  fixed  places.  The  three  principal  places 
where  this  occurs  are  accurately  marked  on  Spratt's  map,  just  as  I  found 
them  to  be.  The  first  is  not  far  below  Bounarbashi,  where,  after  its 
entry  into  the  Plain,  the  Scamander  makes  its  first  great  bend  to  the 
west  and  forms  the  islands.  The  second  is  opposite  the  Ujek  Tepeh,  and 
indeed  in  a  distinctly-marked  connection  with  the  great  reedy  swamp  of 
the  Bounarbashi  Su.  The  third  is  much  farther  down,  opposite  Yeni  Eioi ; 
it  fills  the  swamps  of  the  Lisgar  district  and  the  adjoining  low  ground. 

'^  Properly  speaking,  the  proportion  of  the  Bounarbashi  Su  to  the 
Scamander  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Ealifatli  Asmak.  Both  of  them 
are  indebted  for  their  existence,  in  a  large  degree,  to  the  powerful 
'brother.'  If  it  were  not  for  the  artificial  canal  to  Besika  Bay,  the 
water  of  the  Bounarbashi  Su  would  also  pour  entirely  into  the  Plain, 
and  it  would  fill  the  watercourses  further  down  which  are  now  dry,  just 
as  the  water  of  the  Duden  sources  fills  the  bed  of  the  Ealifatli  Asmak. 
There  should,  therefore,  be  also  a  name  'Bounarbashi  Asmak.'  The 
name  Su  is  only  suitable  if  the  artificial  canal  with  its  flowing  water 
is  referred  to." 

Another  canal,  which  has  evidently  required  even  greater  labour,  has, 
at  an  unknown  period,  been  cut  across  the  promontory  of  Sigeum  between 
Yeni  Eioi  and  Hagios  Demetrios  Tepeh.  According  to  Forchhammer,* 
the  length  of  this  canal  is  3000  ft.,  its  depth  more  than  100  ft.,  and  its 
upper  width  about  100  ft.  At  present  it  is  filled  up  10  to  15  ft.  deep 
with  earth,  so  that  it  is  of  no  use  whatever.  It  had  evidently  been 
made  to  drain  the  waters  of  the  Lisgar  and  the  winter  inundation  of 
the  Bounarbashi  Su." 

Before  the  artificial  canal  was  cut,  and  before  the  Scamander  had  its 
present  course,  the  Bounarbashi  Su  ran  along  the  heights  of  Sigeum  and 
fell  into  the  Hellespont.  As  in  this  position,  and  also  on  account  of  its 
insignificance,  it  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  movement  of  the  armies, 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer. 

(/)  Of  the  Kalifadi  Asmak — which,  with  Virchow,  Burnouf,  and  Calvert, 
I  hold  to  be  identical  with  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander — I  have 
already  spoken  at  some  length.  It  is  enough  to  add  here,  that  one  arm 
of  it  risea  in  the  Duden  swamp  ^®  on  Mr.  Calvert's  farm  of  Akshi  Eioi, 
while  another  arm  starts  from  the  point   where   the  Scamander  and 


'  Forchhammer,  op.  ciU  p.  20.  dried    ap  and   converted    into    most    raluftble 

•  '*  This  swamp,  which   formerly  covered  an  land ;  the  three  springs  which  produced  it  still 

area  of  about  250  acres,  has  by  the  exertions  of  eiist 
Mr.  Calrert  and  his  engineer,  Mr.  Stoney,  been 
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Thymbrius  meet.  The  latter  arm,  ii^hich  is  broad  and  deep,  brings  at 
the  time  of  the  floods  an  immense  volume  of  iivater  from  the  Scamander, 
and  joins  the  former  arm  at  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Dnden 
swamp.  There  can  hardly  be  any  donbt  that  this  is  the  ancient  bed  of 
the  Scamander.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  confluence  of  the 
Scamander  and  Thymbrius  there  is  a  second  channel,  and  a  little  further 
on  a  third,  through  which  the  Scamander  now  sends  its  surplus  waters 
into  the  Ealifatli  Asmak.  In  all  three  channels,  but  particularly  in 
the  last  one,  may  be  seen  countless  trunks  of  uprooted  trees,  which  have 
been  carried  down  the  stream  by  the  force  of  the  current.  The  Ealifatli 
Asmak  has  scarcely  any  current  except  in  the  winter  months;  in  the 
dry  season  it  consists  of  a  long  series  of  pools  of  stagnant  water. 

(g.)  The  riyer  Bhesus  (6  ^Vrjao^^^)  was  called  Bhoi'tes  (Voetrq^)  in 
the  time  of  Strabo,  who  says,  however,  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius 
of  Scepsis,  that  possibly  the  river  which  flows  into  the  Granicus  might 
be  identical  with  the  Bhesus  of  Homer.^ 

(A.)  The  river  Heptaporua  (6  'ETrTa-n-opo?^),  according  to  Strabo,*  flowed 
180  stadia  to  the  north  of  Adramyttium. 

(i.)  The  river  Caresua  (6  ILaptfaosi^)  originated  at  Maloiis,  between 
Palaescepsis  and  Achaeum,  on  the  coast  opposite  Tenedos,  and  fell 
into  the  Aesepus.*^ 

(J.)  The  river  Bhodius  (6  'PoSw*)  is,  in  all  probability,  the  small  river 
which  falls  into  the  Hellespont  at  the  Dardanelles.^  According  to  Strabo, 
it  fell  into  the  Hellespont  between  Abydus  and  Dardanus ;  opposite  its 
mouth,  on  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  was  the  Dog  s-tumulus  {Oynossema^ 
Kt/i/09  (rrifia  or  Kvvoaavfjui)^  the  pretended  tomb  of  Hecuba.  Strabo 
further  states  that,  according  to  others,  the  Bhodius  fell  into  the  Aesepus." 
Elsewhere  Strabo  says  that  the  Bhodius  fell  into  the  Aenius ;  he  remarks 
at  the  same  time  that  it  came  from  Gleandria  and  Gordus.* 

(k.)  The  Oranicus  (o  rpi]viKo<;^^)  rises  in  Mount  Cotylus,  one  of  the 
peaks  of  Ida.^  It  flows  to  the  north-east  through  the  district  of  Adrasteia, 
and  falls  into  the  Propontis  opposite  the  island  of  Ophiusa  (now  Afzia).' 
On  the  banks  of  this  river  Alexander  the  Great  defeated  the  army  of 
Darius  (334  b.o.) 

(/.)  The  Aesepus  (o  Alarpro^^)  rises  also  in  Mount  Cotylus,^  receives 
the  Garesus,  as  before  stated,   passes  to  the  north-east  of  Zeleia,  and 


»  //.  xii.  20. 

'  xiii.  602 :  6  filv  "Pijffos  xorofibs  vvv  icaA,c7rai 
*Poclr)}f,  c2  fi^  &fMi  6  CIS  rhv  Tpdyucoy  ififidWwt^ 
*P^<r<Jt  iffrty. 

«  Ji.  xii.  20. 

'  xiii.  p.  603:  'AZpa/ivrriov  91  8i^x*i  irphs 
UpKTOP  iKorhy  iral  iy^o^Koyra  trraSiovs. 

*  n.  xii.  20. 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  603  :  Kdfni<ros  8*  itirh  Ma- 
Xovyros  ^fff,  r^ov  rtvof  KUfiiyav  fktrcL^h  Hor 
Xoitric^tl^cws  Kol  *Ax<^^v  r^f  Tcyc9f»ir  Ilcpaiai* 
^/4/9d(XAci  oi  els  rhy  Al<niiroy. 

*  II,  xii.  20. 

'  E.  Bachholz,  Homer.  Kosmogr.  und  Geogr, 
p.  310. 


*  xiii.  p.  595  :  fiera^6  re  QAfi^iov  koI  Aap- 
9dyov)  6  'PoSfos  imrlirru  irorofuis,  Kaff  hy  iy  rp 
Xt^^oyiitr^  rh  Kvyhs  ffijfAd  iirriy,  S  ^a<rir  *Ein£3iys 
cTrai  rd/^oy  ol  9k  rhy  "Pc9loy  cis  rhy  Atdproy 
ififidXXuy  fairly. 

*  xiii.  p.  603 :  'PoSfos  8^  iiirh  KKtayBplas  tcai 
r6p9ov  ft  9t4x^i  T^s  KoAiys  Tc^nnys  4{4«coyra 
cralHovs'  ififidWti  8'  els  rhy  Afriof. 

>•  77.  xii.  21. 

'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  602  :  fcrri  yitp  \6^s  ris  r^f 
"litis  K6tvKos  '  i^  oZ  S  re  'XKdfiayiffos  ^c<  Koi 
6  rpdyiKOS  Kol  At<nptos. 

*  E.  Buchholz,  Bbmer,  Kosmogr,  und  Oeogr, 
p.  311.  »  //.  xii.  21. 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  602,  just  cited. 
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falls  into  the  Propontis  opposite  the  island  of  Halone,  the  present 
Aloni.* 

(m.)  The  Selleia  (o  Xe^X^eis;^)  flowed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arisbe. 
Strabo  says :  '^  Of  the  rivers  the  poet  makes  the  Selleis  flow  near  Arisbe, 
if  indeed  Asins  came  from  Arisbe  and  the  river  Selleis."^ 

(n.)  The  Practius  (o  Upaucriosi^)  flowed  between  Abydns  and  Lamp- 
sacns.  Strabo  says :  "  The  Practins  is  also  a  river,  bat  a  city  (of  this 
name),  as  some  have  thought,  is  not  to  be  found.  This  river  flows  also 
between  Abydus  and  Lampsacus."* 

(o.)  The  8ainioi»  (o  iari^ioeis),  to  which  the  poet  gives  the  epithet 
ivppeirry;  (with  a  fair  current  ^°),  is  now  called  Tuzlatchai,  that  is  to  say, 
"  Salt  river : "  it  rises  in  Ida,  flows  in  a  westerly  direction  through  the 
southernmost  part  of  the  Troad,  and  falls  into  the  Aegean  Sea  between 
Larissa  and  Hamaiitus.^ 


§  IV.      ThB   GLDfATOLOaY  OF  THB  TbOAD. 

If  we  consider  the  Homeric  Troad  to  extend  from  the  coast  of  the 
Propontis  and  the  district  of  Gyzicus  to  the  Gaicus,  it  would  lie  between 
40^  30'  and  39°  N.  latitude ;  Novum  Ilium  being  in  latitude  39°  53' : 
its  climate  therefore  must  be  almost  identical  with  that  of  Constanti- 
nople, which  lies  only  1°  T  further  to  the  north.  According  to  Tchiha- 
tcheff,'  the  mean  temperature  of  Constantinople  is  14°'27  Celsius =57°'70 
Fahrenheit ;  while  that  of  Bome,  which  lies  in  the  same  latitude,  is  15°'04 
=  59°-30  Fahrenheit,  that  of  Barcelona  IT  =  62^-60  Fahrenheit. 

TaBLB  of  THB    MEAN  NUMBBB  OF  DaYB  OF  THE   FoUB  CaBDINAL  WiNDS  ;    OF    FINK  DaY8  ;    OF 

BAiMY  Days;  and  of  mobb  ob  less  cix)ui>y  Days  in  the  Yeabs  1817,  1848,  and  1854.' 


Months. 


January 
FelHTiary 
March . 
April  . 
May     . 
June    . 
July     . 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total  numbers. 


North. 


20 
11 
19 
9 
19 
15 
23 
21 
22 
21 
19 
18 


217 


£«sfc. 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 


17 


South. 


6 
12 
6 
14 
9 
9 
4 
4 
6 
7 
7 
7 


91 


West. 


1 
2 
4 
2 


1 
1 
2 
1 


15 


Fiiie 
days. 


Balny 
days. 


Cloudy 
days. 


6 

4 

8 

17 

13 

16 

14 

21 

9 

11 

6 

5 


130 


12 

2} 
8^ 
10 
4* 
3* 
3 
3 
8 

41 
10* 

m 


86} 


14 
21 
15 

9 
12 
10 
13 

8 
15 
13 
14 
14 


158 


•  K.  Buchholz,  Homer,  Kosmogr.  und  Qeogr. 
p.  311. 

•  n.  u.  838,  839  : 

*Avws  'TpTwdZnitj  hr  *Apiafhi$€¥  ^ipov  tmtot, 
aX9wycs,  /tiycUoi,  irorofioO  kxh  ScAA^ktos. 
'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  590:  r&v  8i  xorofuiy  rhv 
§tim  ScAA^f rra  ^<rty  6  toitit^s  irphs  t§  ^Aplafiri 
Pu¥'  ttwtp  6  "Aatos    'Apla&iiedv    T€    ^ice    koI 
wmofUfv  iro  ScAA^crrot. 

•  //.  ii.  835: 

ot  9*  ipa  UtpKiiriiv  kcDl  TlpJucrioy  afipftf4fauTo. 


*  xiii.  p.  590:   6  Hk  UpdicTios   wora^Ahi  fkiv 

^c7  8i  KcH  oZros  fitrc^h  'Afi^ov  iced  Aofitl^iOrov. 

**  //.  vi.  34 :    2aryt<JcKrof  iOfiftlrao.  See  also 
xiv.  445  and  xxi.  87. 

*  £.  Buchholz,  Mamt.  Kosmogr,  und  Oeogr, 
p.  354. 

*  P.  de  Tchihatcheff,  Asie  Mineure:  IL  Cfima- 
tohgie  et  Zoologie,  pp.  35-37. 

'  P.  de  Tchihatchen;  VM,  p.  44. 
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It  will  be  seen  fr^m  this  table  that  t\ke  north  wind  predominates  very 
decidedly,  except  in  February  and  April.  Thus  in  January  it  is  on  an 
average  nearly  three  times  more  frequent  than  all  the  other  winds  taken 
together ;  in  March  it  is  a  quarter  more  frequent  than  the  rest ;  in  May, 
November,  and  December,  almost  twice  as  frequent ;  in  July,  more  than 
three  times  as  frequent ;  and  in  August,  twice  as  frequent. 

These  north  winds  blow  nearly  always  with  gre^t  violence,  and  they 
caused  us  much  suffering  during  the  whole  period  of  our  excavations 
at  Troy. 

The  rainy  season  here  is  in  December,  January,  and  February.  From 
the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  October  it  hardly  ever  rains,  and  in 
the  many  summers  I  passed  in  the  Troad  I  experienced  hardly  any  rain 
except  in  the  shape  of  an  occasional  thunderstorm. 

The  winters  are  seldom  very  severe  in  the  Troad ;  the  cold  generally 
does  not  set  in  before  January.  It  is  seldom  so  cold  that  the  rivers  freeze. 
I  have  seen  the  Ealifatii  Asmak  frozen  over  in  the*  winter  of  1873,  but 
never  the  Scamander  or  Simois.  But  it  appears  that  even  the  Hellespont 
has  sometimes  been  frozen  over,  since  the  straits  were  frozen  in  739  ^  and 
753  ^  A.D.,  while  in  755  a.d.  both  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont  are 
reported  to  have  been  covered  with  ice.*  Tchihatcheff,'  from  whom  I 
take  this  information,  mentions  further  two  occasions  when  the  Bosphorus 
warS  frozen  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Bomanus  (919-944  a.d.), 
one  in  1011  and  one  in  1068 ;  also  one  in  1620  a.d. 

No  traveller  has  studied  the  climate  of  the  Troad  with  more  attention 
and  accuracy  than  P.  Barker  Webb,  who  expresses  himself  in  the  following 
terms  :*— "  The  Troad  being  placed  in  the  delicious  temperature  of  Northern 
Asia,  its  winters  are  tempered  by  the  south  winds  which  blow  from  the 
Mediterranean ;  the  summer  heat  is  also  modified  by  the  regular  return 
of  the  Etesian  winds,  which  are  poetically  described  by  Homer  under  the 
image  of  Boreas  traversing  the  Thracian  Sea.  The  fertility  of  the  fields 
and  valleys,  continually  irrigated  by  the  waters  which  descend  from 
Mount  Ida,  so  rich  in  springs ;  the  variety  of  the  soil,  now  flat,  now 
mountainous ;  the  abundance  of  the  rivers ;  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea ;  the  charming  and  picturesque  landscape,  which  Nature  alone  has 
had  the  care  of  forming,  without  Art  having  any  share  in  it, — all  pleases 
the  eye  and  strikes  the  imagination :  in  one  word,  the  situation  of 
this  country,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  such  that  Nature  leaves  nothing 
to  desire.  In  fact,  if  this  country  had  a  more  enlightened  government, 
if  it  were  under  a  less  barbarous  rule,  few  countries  in  the  world  could  be 
compared  with  it,  whether  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  products,  or 
for  the  abundance  of  all  that  is  necessary  for  human  life.  We  may  say 
the  same  of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  which  was  celebrated  for  the  luxury 
and  the  riches  of  its  ancient  inhabitants;  but  Phrygia  in  particular 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  high  degree  favoured  by  Heaven.     Its  forests 


*  Von   Hummer-Purgstally   Gesch.   de$    Osm,  '  Asie  Mm, :  Descr.  phys.  p.  70. 

Reichsy  2nd  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  784.  "  Topographic  de  la  Troade  ancknne  ct  modeme, 

*  Glycas,  ed.  Bon.,  p.  493.  pp.  110,  HI, 

*  Theophanes,  ed.  Bon.,  vol.  i.  pp.  540  and  670. 
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and  pasture-lands  are  greener  than  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries 
of  Europe,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil  is  by  no.  means  inferior  to  that  of 
the  rest  of  Asia :  add  to  this  that  it  heifi  neither  the  rigorous  winters  of 
the  former  nor  the  scorching  heat  of  the  latter.  What  is  missing  here 
is  man.  Desibnt  mantis  poscentibm  arvis!  The  want  of  population  has 
changed  these  very  blessings  into  as  many  misfortunes ;  nay,  this  want 
of  men  is  the  cause  of  those  pestilential  miasmata  which  have  rendered 
endemic  in  this  country  the  sickness  represented  by  Homer  under  the 
image  of  the  arrows  cast  by  the  wrath  of  Apollo.  The  aspect  of  the 
country  is  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque :  sometimes  it  reminds  an 
Englishman  of  the  landscapes  of  his  own  country.  This  resemblance  is 
due  as  much  to  the  form  of  the  fields  enclosed  by  verdant  hedges,  as  to 
the  trees  which  are  scattered  here  and  there  without  symmetry,  now 
isolated,  now  in  detached  groups ;  and  this  gives  to  the  whole  the  appear- 
ance of  a  park,  or  of  a  large  space  of  ground  destined  to  please  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  by  its  variety.  There  are  but  few  vineyards  here ;  what  is 
chiefly  cultivated  is  grain." 

§  V.    Pakoeamig  View  op  the  Plain  op  Tboy. 

I  might  add,  that  the  Plain  of  Troy  itself  is  even  more  favoured  than 
the  surrounding  country  in  the  exuberant  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the 
glorious  beauty  of  its  landscape.  I  beg  the  reader  to  accompany  me  at 
sunset  in  spring  to  the  summit  of  Hissarlik,  in  order  that  he  may 
convince  himself  how  greatly  the  Trojans  were  favoured  above  other  men 
in  the  beautiful  situation  of  their  city.*  Immediately  before  us  extends 
the  plain  bordered  by  the  Simois  and  the  Ealifatli  Asmak,  the  ancient 
Scamander,  which  was  the  theatre  of  the  principal  battles  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  scene  of  so  many  heroic  actions.  It  is  covered  with  grain  and 
innumerable  yellow  or  red  flowers.  It  ends  at  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers,  a  mile  distant,  close  to  the  village  of  Eoum  Eioi,  whose  small 
terraced  houses  much  resemble  the  mud  hovels  of  the  Egyptian  fellahs. 
The  ridge  to  the  right  of  this  village,  clothed  with  Yalonea  oaks,  runs 
out  on  the  north-east  into  the  promontory  of  Bhoeteum,  on  a  lower 
height  of  which,  to  the  left,  our  eyes  discern  the  tumulus  which  tradition 
attributes  to  Ajax ;  its  summit  is,  according  to  Bumouf  s  measurement, 
40*22  metres  =  131  ft.  above  the  sea.  To  the  north  of  this  tumulus  lies 
the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  8m.  =  26 ft.  Sin.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
according  to  Bumoufs  measurement.  It  is  strewn  with  fragments  of 
ancient  pottery  and  sculptured  splinters  of  white  marble.  Near  the  sea- 
shore rises  a  small  mound,  which,  according  to  Pausanias,^®  must  be  the 
tumulus  to  which  tradition  pointed  as  the  original  tomb  of  Ajax.  I  shall 
revert  to  it  in  the  description  of  the  Heroic  tumuli.^^  Close  to  this 
tumulus  lies  a  mutilated  marble  statue  of  a  warrior,  draped  and  of 
colossal  size.  In  all  probability  the  spot  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Aeanteum,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Strabo,  but  is  alluded  to 
by  Pliny,^  who  says  that  it  no  longer  existed  in  his  time. 

•  S««  the  View,  No.  21a.         >•  i.  35.  5.        "  See  Chapter  XU.  (on  the  Tumuli).        »  ff.  N,  v.  33, 
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On  the  promontory  of  Bhoetenm,  250  m.  s  820  ft.  to  the  east  of  the 
great  tumalus  of  Ajax,  are  numerous  traces  of  an  ancient  city,  probably 
Bhoeteum,  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Strabo,^  and  still  existed  in 
the  time  of  Pliny .^  A  little  further  to  the  east  and  north-east  are  four 
more  small  artificial  tumuli,  on  the  height  which  descends  to  a  miniature 
port  now  called  "  Earanlik  "  (darkness).  Fragments  of  marble  columns  and 
pottery  abound  here.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Calvert  that  the  above-mentioned 
city  of  Aeanteum  must  have  extended  as  far  as  this,  and  that  Earanlik 
marks  its  port,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  the  port  of  Bhoeteum. 

Close  to  the  height  of  Bhoeteum,  and  parallel  with  it,  is  the  deep  bed 
of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  into  which  the  Scamander  once  flowed  a  little  to 
the  north-east  of  Eoum  Eioi.  We  cannot  discern  from  hence  the  tumulus 
of  Ilus,  where  the  Scamander  formerly  bent  to  the  north-east  or  east,  as 
it  is  too  low.  The  eye  follows  for  some  distance  to  the  north-west  the 
present  bed  of  the  Ealifatli  Asmak,  until  we  lose  sight  of  it  among  the 
oaks  with  which  the  plain  is  covered;  but  we  can  distinctly  trace  its 
course  to  the  north  as  far  as  its  mouth  by  the  two  rows  of  trees  with 
which  the  banks  of  the  Scamander  are  lined.  To  the  left  of  its  mouth 
we  see  the  little  town  of  Eoum  Ealeh,  with  its  two  white  minarets  and  its 
citadel  surrounded  with  high  walls,  which  can  now  be  easily  scaled,  the 
wind  having  accumulated  immense  masses  of  sand  on  its  eastern  side. 
Eoum  Ealeh  was  a  thriving  and  flourishing  city  before  the  town  of  the 
Dardanelles  was  built,  which  cannot  be  much  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago;  indeed,  the  masses  of  marble  which  have  been  lavished  on  its 
mosques  and  its  fountains,  now  dried  up,  testify  to  its  former  opulence. 
Fragments  of  ancient  marbles,  as  well  as  stone  tombs,  which  are  some- 
times dug  up  in  Eoum  Ealeh  or  its  neighbourhood,  lead  me  to  think  that 
it  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Achilleum  (to  'A;^tX.\€toi/),  which, 
according  to  Herodotus,^  was  built  by  the  Mytileuaeans.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Strabo  as  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Ilians,*^  and  by  Pliny,*  who 
says  that  it  no  longer  existed  in  his  time.  M.  Burnouf  observes  to  me : 
"  The  current  of  the  Hellespont  does  not  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
alluvial  soil  at  Eoum  Ealeh,  because  (1)  the  fort  is  almost  buried  under  the 
sand  which  the  north  and  north-east  winds  heap  up  there :  (2)  the  current 
of  the  Scamander  forms  before  Eoum  Ealeh  horizontal  mounds  of  sand, 
where  the  swamp  changes  little  by  little,  by  the  efiect  of  the  vegetation, 
into  vegetable  earth :  (3)  there  are  deposits  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scamander,  which  are  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  though  it 
appears  that  they  cannot  grow  higher,  since  the  wind  carries  away  their 
crest  when  it  emerges  and  becomes  dry :  (4)  behind  Eoum  Ealeh,  on  the 
side  of  the  Aegean,  is  a  lagoon  of  salt  water,  which  tends  to  fill  up  and 
appears  to  have  once  been  connected  with  the  sea.  In  short,  the  whole 
neck  of  land  of  Eoum  Ealeh  seems  to  be  of  recent  formation ;  the  sea 
must  once  have  washed  the  foot  of  Cape  Sigeum.  But  probably  this  neck 
of  land,  in  its  present  condition,  already  existed  in  the  Trojan  time,  for 
such  a  formation  requires  ages." 


«  xiii.  jip.  505,  507,  601,  002.       »  //.  .V.  v.  33.       *  v.  94.       »  xiii.  pp.  600,  604.       •  //.  N.  v.  33. 
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To  the  son  til- west  of  Roam  Ealeh  we  see  Cape  Sigeum,  crowned  with 
the  Christian  village  of  Yeni  Shehr,  252  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  its  many 
windmills ;  and  immediately  to  the  east  of  it  two  tnmuli,  one  of  which  is 
attributed  to  Achilles,  the  other  to  Patroclus.  Looking  further  on,  we 
Bee  the  beautiful  blue  Hellespont,  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Thracian 
Ghersonesus,  which  runs  out  to  a  point,  crowned  by  a  lighthouse,  the 
site  probably  of  the  ancient  Elaeus  (EXaiovsi)  mentioned  by  Thucydides.^ 
Further  to  the  north-west,  we  see  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  and  at  a  distance 
of  about  23  miles  from  Cape  Sigeum,  the  island  of  Imbros.  It  is  about 
23  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  ancient  times  had  on  it«  east  side  a 
city  of  the  same  name.  Above  Imbros  rises  the  high  mountain  of  the 
island  of  Samothrace,  on  the  top  of  which  Poseidon  sat,  and  gazed  with 
wonder  at  the  battles  before  Troy :  from  thence  he  overlooked  the  Greek 
fleet,  the  city  of  Troy,  and  Mount  Ida.^  According  to  the  Scholiast  (on 
this  passage)  and  Pliny,*  this  mountain  was  called  Soco/n; :  it  is  5000  ft. 
high.  Pliny  adds,  with  absurd  exaggeration,  which  seems  a  copyist's 
error :  "  Samothrace  attoUitur  monte  Saoce  x.  mill,  passuum  altitudinis." 
A  little  more  to  the  west  we  discern,  at  a  distance  of  119  miles,  the 
beautiful  cone  of  Mount  Athos,  called  *K66t&;  by  Homer, ^®  "PLdta^  and  ''KOrov 
by  other  classic  writers  ^^  (now  Monte  Santo),  the  highest  and  most 
eastern  ridge  by  which  the  Macedonian  peninsula  of  Ghalcidice  penetrates 
into  the  Aegean  Sea.  Pliny  ^  states  that  it  extends  for  75  Boman  miles 
into  the  sea,  and  that  its  circumference  is  150  miles.  Strabo  ^  compares 
its  form  to  a  woman's  breast. 

A  severe  critic  of  mine  has  declared  that  Mount  Athos  is  only  visible 
from  Hissarlik  at  sunset  in  early  autumn;^  but  I  can  assure  the  reader 
that  this  is  an  utter  mistake,  as  the  mountain  is  visible  from  Hissarlik 
all  the  year  round  at  sunset,  whenever  the  weather  is  clear. 

According  to  Herodotus,^  Xerxes,  during  his  expedition  to  Greece, 
dug  a  canal  through  the  neck  of  land  which  joins  Athos  to  the  Chalcidic 
peninsula.  The  promontory  was  also  called  Acte.^  Mount  Athos  is  now 
celebrated  for  its  monasteries,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  34  (32  Greek 
and  2  Bussian),  and  for  the  ancient  MSS.  preserved  in  their  libraries. 

Setuming  to  the  Plain  of  Troy  and  turning  our  eyes  to  the  north- 
west, west,  and  south-west,  we  see  immediately  before  us  the  broad  bed  of 
the  ancient  Scamander  (now  the  Ealifatli  Asmak);  then  the  Christian 
village  of  Ealifatli,  with  its  wooden  church  steeple ;  further  on,  the  lines 
of  trees  which  flank  the  course  of  the  present  bed  of  the  Scamander; 
then  fields  of  grain,  followed  by  vast  swamps,  which  are  impassable 
except  in  the  very  driest  season  of  the  year,  and  even  then  only  in  a  few 
places.    There  are,  however,  three  bridges  in  these  swamps,  by  which 

»  riii.  102,  107.  '  H.   N.  iv.  10,  17.      Pliny  exaggerates  the 

•  //.  xiii.  11-14 :  length    of  Athos,  which  is  actually  about  40 
xa]  ykp  h  6avftd(wr  f  <rro  wr6Xtt^6y  re  puix"!^  "^^       English  miles. 

i^o  #v^  hxporoenis  Kopv^s  Sttftov  dXiictrtn^f  ^  vii.  p.  331. 

eyniiicliir  M€w  yitp  i^wfTo  weura  fUv^llhi,  *  B.  Stork,  Jenaer  Literatvtr  Zeitung,  1874, 

^Irero  8i  TlptdfUHO  t6\is  koI  vrfts  'Ax<uwv*  No.  23. 

•  If.  N.  iv.  12,  23.               »•  Jl.  x'lv.  229.  *  rii.  23.     Sec   also  Diodor.  xi.   1,  and  Plin. 
"  Sec  Tzschuckc,  and  Mela,  ii.  2,  10.  H.  iV.  iv.  10,  17.            *  Thucydidcs,  iv.  100. 
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they  may  always  be  crossed,  except  daring  the  period  of  inundation  and 
for  some  time  afterwards.  These  large  sheets  of  stagnant  water,  helped 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  animal  and  yegetable  matter  contained  in 
them,  produce  pestilential  miasmata,  which  engender  much  sickness  and 
especially  intermittent  fevers. 

We  learn  from  ancient  authors  that  swamps  existed  in  the  Plain 
of  Troy  throughout  antiquity,  even  at  a  time  when  the  population  was 
numerous  and  powerful.  There  was  even  a  swamp  immediately  below 
the  walls  of  Troy  itself,  for  Ulysses  says  to  Eumaeus:*  "But  when  we 
reached  the  city  and  the  high  wall,  we  lay  down  in  full  armour  around 
the  citadel,  in  the  midst  of  the  thick  shrubs,  among  the  rushes  and 
the  swamp."  But  the  swamps  must  have  largely  increased  since  tha 
disappearance  of  the  industrious  population  which  formerly  inhabited 
the  Troad.  Benewed  prosperity  and  cultivation  can  alone  remove  the 
majority  of  the  endemic  diseases  which  are  due  to  them. 

The  Trojan  plain,  which  is  about  two  hours'  ride  in  breadth,  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  which  are,  on  an 
average,  131  ft.  high,  and  upon  which  we  see  first  a  conical  hill,  not 
unlike  a  tumulus  in  appearance.  This  is  called  Hagios  Demetrios  Tepeh, 
"  the  hill  of  Saint  Demetrius,"  on  account  of  an  open  chapel  dedicated 
to  that  saint,  which  has  been  built  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  fragments  of 
sculptured  white  marble  having  been  used  for  the  purpose.  Many  other 
sculptured  marble  blocks  lie  close  by,  and  evidently  mark  the  site  of  an 
ancient  Greek  temple,  which,  as  Mr.  Sayce  justly  observes,^  must  in  all 
probability  have  been  dedicated  to  Demeter,  who — like  nearly  all  other 
Greek  deities — ^has  been  metamorphosed  into  a  saint  of  no  real  existence, 
or  absurdly  confounded  with  a  real  one.^  But  here  people  have  not 
even  gone  to  the  trouble  of  changing  the  name  more  than  was  necessary 
in  order  to  alter  the  feminine  gender  into  the  masculine  (Ai/fM^n/p  into 
Aiz/if/rpto?).     I  explored  the  tumulus  and  shall  revert  to  it  later  on. 

A  little  further  to  the  south-west  lies  the  large  Christian  village  of 
Yeni  Eioi,  in  a  splendid  situation  on  the  cliff,  203  ft.  high,  and  over- 
hanging the  sea.  But  in  spite  of  its  high  situation,  it  is,  owing  to  its 
close  neighbourhood  to  the  swamps,  more  infested  by  fever  than  any 
other  place  in  the  Troad ;  it  even  sometimes  happens  that  all  the  inha* 
bitants  of  Yeni  Eioi  are  fever-stricken  at  the  same  time.* 


•  Odys.  xiv.  472-475  : 
&AX*  5rc  94  ^*  U6fito'0a  -worl  irriXiy  eukwi  re 

yifjius  iijkv  it€pl  doTv  KorA  pwwifia  wicyi, 
iy  SJnucos  Kol  i'Xoj,  inrh  r€^x*^*^  xtimiarts 
MlfitBOf    wh^    9'     dp'     iinj^Ot     kokti    Bop4ao 
ir€(r6yTos. 
'  AthencBumy  Oct.  4th,  1879. 
*  Thus,  for  example,  Saint  Nicholas  has  taken 
the  place  and  functions  of  Poseidon.     Many  of 
the  chapels  or  churches  dedicated  to  him  occupy 
the  site  where   a  sanctuary  or  temple  of  the 
Greek  god  once  stood ;  and  just  as  in  old  times 
the  sailors  invoked  the  assistance  of  Poseidon  to 
grant  them  a  fair  wind  or  to  save  them  from 


danger,  so  the  Greek  sailors  of  our  own   time 
invoke  Saint  Nicholas  to  the  same  effect. 

*  Without  possessing  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  medicine,  I  became  celebrated  in  the  Troad  as 
a  physician,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  quinine 
and  tincture  of  arnica  I  had  brought  with  me 
and  dispensed  liberally.  In  all  the  villages  of 
the  Troad,  the  priest  is  the  parish  doctor;  and 
as  he  himself  possesses  no  medicines,  and  is 
ignorant  of  their  properties,  besides  having 
an  innate  dislike  to  cold  water  and  all  species 
of  washing,  he  never  uses  any  other  means  than 
bleeding,  which  of  course  never  cures,  and  often 
kills  the  poor  creatures  he  takes  in  charge. 
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To  the  south-east  of  this  village  is  the  military  farm  of  Yerkassi, 
with  its  ruined  mosque  and  minaret ;  and  further  south,  on  the  heights, 
the  lofty  tumulus  called  Ujek  Tepeh,  which  is  83  ft.  high,  and  thus  by 
far  the  highest  of  all  the  tumuli  in  the  Troad.  Those  who  would  place 
Troy  at  Bounarbashi  erroneously  identify  it  with  the  tomb  of  Aesyetes. 
I  have  thoroughly  explored  it,  and  shall  describe  it  in  detail  in  the 
following  pages. 

To  the  north-west  of  Ujek  Tepeh,  we  see  high  up  on  the  shore  the 
tumulus  called  Besika  Tepeh,  which  I  also  explored,  and  of  which  I  shall 
speak  hereafter.  Of  this  tumulus,  however,  we  can  merely  catch  the  top, 
as  it  is  screened  from  our  view  by  the  intervening  hills  and  tall  oaks. 
Inunediately  to  the  west  of  Besika  Tepeh  is  a  small  promontory,  which 
has  the  shape  of  a  castle,  and  is  for  this  reason  called  "  Falaeocastron." 
I  visited  it  in  company  with  Professor  Yirchow.  We  found  there  the 
foundations  of  one  or  two  modern  buildings,  but  no  accumulation  of  debris 
and  no  fragments  pf  pottery, — those  everlasting  and  indestructible  wit- 
nesses of  ancient  settlements.  Here  begins  the  far-stretching  Bay  of 
Besika,  in  front  of  which  lies  the  island  of  Tenedos,  still  called  by  its 
ancient  name,  but  by  the  Turks  Bogdsha-Adassi.  It  is  distant  about 
40  stadia  from  the  mainland.^^  Pliny  ^  gives  its  distance  from  Lesbos 
as  56  Boman  miles,  and  from  Sigeum  as  12^^  miles. 

This  island  appears  to  have  been  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  together 
with  Ghryse '  and  Cilla,^  for  its  worship  bf  the  Sminthian  Apollo :  ''  Hear 
me,  0  God  of  the  silver  bow,  thou  that  guardest  Ghryse  and  most  holy 
Cilia,  and  rulest  Tenedos  with  might,  Sminthean  Apollo ;  if  ever  I  roofed 
for  thee  an  acceptable  shrine,  or  if  ever  I  burnt  for  thee  fat  thighs  of 
bulls  or  goats,  fulfil  for  me  this  wish.''^ 

Tenedos  is  now  celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine,  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  Homer. 

Betuming  again  to  the  Plain  of  Troy,  our  eyes  wander  in  a  southerly 
direction,^  for  the  distance  of  a  two  hours'  ride,  as  far  as  the  Turkish 
village  of  Bounarbashi  and  the  heights  to  the  right  and  left  of  it ;  this 
village  rises  up  with  its  white  minaret,  and  behind  it,  at  a  great  distance. 
Mount  Ghigri,  which  I  have  mentioned  before.  To  the  north-east  of 
Bounarbashi  we  again  recognize  the  Scamander  by  the  masses  of  trees 
with  which  its  banks  are  lined ;  here  to  the  south  of  its  confluence  with 
the  Thymbrius  is  its  best  ford.     As  I  have  said  before,  from  the  temple 


>•  Stnbo,  ziii.  p.  604. 

«  Jff.  If.  T.  31,  140. 

'  Chrjse  was  a  city  on  the  coast  of  the  Troad, 
situAted  on  a  hill  near  Thebe,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Adramjrttiom,  with  a  temple  of  the  Sminthian 
Apollo  in  a  sacred  grove.  It  was  the  home  of 
Chrysels:  lUad,  i.  390,  452;  Orid,  Metam.  xiii. 
174 ;  Strabo,  xiii.  pp.  606,  611.  Pliny,  ff.  N.  v. 
32*  says,  "  fait  et  Polymedia  ciyitas,  et  Chrysa 
et  Lu'issa  alia  Smintheam  tempi  urn  durat ;" 
bat  he  can  of  course  only  mean  the  later  Chryse, 
which  was  near  Hamaiitus  (Strabo,  xiii.  p.  612)„ 
the  ancient  city  having  utterly  disappeared  in 


Strabo's  time. 

'  Cilia  was  in  the  valley  of  Thebe  in  th6 
Troad,  on  the  river  Cillaeus,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cillaeus  (part  of  the  range  of  Ida): 
Strabo.  xiii.  pp.  612,  618 ;  Pliny,  J/.  K  v.  30; 
Herodotus,  i.  149 ;  Ovid,  Metam.  xiii.  174. 

*  //.  i.  37-41 : 

K\vdi  fiffv,  kprfvp6ro(y  %s  Xpvtn^y  iift,(f>t04fiviKas 
KlXKoof  TC  (a04fir,  T€y49oi6  re  7^t  &ydUr«rcis, 
S/iAii^cv.     it  »0T«  rot  x«P^**^*  ^""^  *^^*'  'P«4'*h 
I)  ct  8^  irorc  roi  Kara  xioya  fiript  tKnta 
ravpwy  ^B*  aPywy,  r69€  fxoi  Kpfifiiyoy  Uk9o»p' 

*  See  the  View,  No.  21b,  opposite  p.  103. 
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of  the  Thymbrian  Apollo,  at  the  confluence,  to  Novnm  Iliom  is,  according 
to  Strabo,^  50  stadia.  At  a  mile's  distance  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
lies  the  beautiful  estate  belonging  to  my  friend  Mr.  Calvert,  the  old  name 
of  which — Akshi  Kioi  or  Batak  (which  latter  means  "swamp") — has 
now  been  changed  into  Thymbra.  It  deserves  the  change  of  name,  for 
not  only  is  it  bounded  by  the  river  Thymbrius,  but  it  stands,  as  before 
stated,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thymbra.  It  also  comprises  the  site 
of  an  early  settlement,  on  a  small  hill  to  the  north  of  Mr.  Calvert's  farm- 
house. This  site  is  covered  with  fragments  of  ordinary  Greek  pottery, 
and  in  regard  to  position,  distance,  &c.,  corresponds  so  closely  with  the 
statements  of  Strabo,  that  it  must  certainly  be  his  'Vueejv  Kdfj/rj,  where, 
on  the  authority  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  he  places  the  Homeric  Troy. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are,  curiously  enough,  the  three  springs  of  water 
already  described,  which  produced  the  Duden  swamp,  now  dried  up,  of 
which  I  have  spoken  before.  The  temperature  of  these  springs  is, 
according  to  Professor  Virchow's  measurement,  68°-71°'60  Fahr. 

I  have  explored  the  site  of  'iXi^coi;  Kdfirf,  but  found  it  to  consist 
simply  of  coarse  gravel  sand ;  there  is  no  accumulation  of  dSbris  ;  and  the 
scanty  potsherds  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Demetrius  of  Scepsis 
may  have  been  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  the  soil;  he  may  have 
supposed  the  Trojan  walls  to  be  hidden  under  a  small  natural  rampart, 
which  projects  to  some  distance  and  encloses  the  site  in  some  places ; 
but  it  really  consists  of  nothing  but  gravel  and  sand.  Mr.  Calvert  has 
excavated  a  number  of  tombs  close  to  this  site.  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  contents  of  the  tombs,  they  would  belong  to  poor  villagers.  Another 
curiosity  of  the  estate  is  the  tumulus  of  Hanai  Tepeh,  of  which  I  shall 
treat  hereafter. 

Between  the  estate  and  Hissarlik  are  small  heights  covered  with 
oaks,  low  shrubs,  and  bushes.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  south  rises  a 
tumulus  called  Pasha  Tepeh,  which  has  been  excavated  by  Mrs.  Schlie- 
mann,  and  which  I  shall  describe  hereafter.^  To  the  north-east  of  it 
is  the  Turkish  village  of  Chiblak  or  Tchiplak  (a  word  which  means 
"naked"),  with  its  minaret  lately  built  with  the  stones  I  excavated 
at  Hissarlik.  This  tumulus  is  situated  on  a  neck  of  land  which  projects 
thence  in  a  westerly  direction  for  half  a  mile  further  into  the  Plain  of 
Troy,  and  whose  last  spur  dominates  the  swamp  of  the  Ealifatli  Asmak. 
On  this  sort  of  promontory  Webb®  places  ancient  Troy.  But  his  map 
is  in  confusion,  for  he  says  that  this  promontory  is  to  the  east  of  Ilium 
and  to  the  south-east  of  Chiblak,  whereas  it  is  to  the  south  of  the  former 
and  to  the  west  of  the  latter.  Webb*  supposes  that  there  were  two 
springs  at  the  foot  of  the  site,  which  formed  a  swamp.  But  there  are 
no  springs ;  there  are  only  low  lands  which  are  inundated  at  the  period 
of  the  high  waters.  He  commits  a  further  error  in  making  the  Ealifatli 
Asmak  come  from  Chiblak,  and  in  identifying  the  tumulus  of  Aesyetes 
with  Besika  Tepeh.    The  facts  are,  as  M.  Burnouf  writes  to  me,  that 


•  xiii.  p.  598.  *  P.  Barker  Webb,  Topographie  de  la  Troade^  p.  65. 

'  Sec  Chapter  XII.  •  Ibid,  p.  55. 
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No.  22.    The  HiU  which  extends  from  Pasha  Tepeh,  In  the 
form  of  a  small  pmnontory,  to  the  Plain. 


the  little  promontory  consists  of  a  horizontal  limestone  rock  290  metres 
=  951  ft.  long  by  16  to  90  metres  =  52  to  295  ft.  broad ;  the  two  lower 
spars,  b  and  c,  advance  from  it  to  the  north-west  and  south-west.  (See 
the  Plan,  No.  22.)  On  the  hill  a'  are  to  be  found  only  a  few  fragments 
of  red  modem  pottery.  Advancing  towards  a,  the  quantity  of  vase- 
fragments  increases,  but  the  pottery  is  the  same,  wheel-made,  and  dull 
red.  There  is  no  fragment  of 
hand-polished  pottery,  no  frag- 
ment of  a  saddle-quern,  or  of 
other  ancient  objects.  The 
accumulation  of  debris  here 
and  there  hardly  amounts  to 
1  inch ;  below  it  is  the  naked 
rock.  But  there  are  frag- 
ments of  white  or  coloured 
marble,  some  of  which  are 
sculptured. 

The  hill  is  crossed  by  the  footpath  which  leads  from  Ealifatli  by  Pasha 
Tepeh  to  Chiblak.  In  the  dale  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  little 
rivulet  of  Chiblak,  which  is  hardly  3  ft.  wide,  and  generally  dry ;  it  passes 
in  front  of  the  little  promontory  a',  feeds  the  reeds  in  the  plain,  and  dis- 
charges into  the  Ealifatli  Asmak  at  about  300  metres  =  984  ft.  below  the 
village  of  this  name.  To  the  south-east  of  Chiblak  Mount  Gargarus,  now 
called  Eaz  Dagh,  lifts  up  its  head  in  the  far  distance.  Immediately  to 
the  south-west,  south,  and  east,  is  the  site  of  Novum  Ilium,  the  walls  of 
which  may  still  be  traced  in  a  number  of  places.  Its  extent  would  imply 
that  it  may  have  had  from  40,000  to  50,000  inhabitants.  The  accumula- 
tion of  debris  on  its  site  is  generally  from  6  to  16  ft.  deep.  The  surface 
is  covered  with  Hellenic  and  Boman  potsherds,  as  well  as  with  fragments 
of  marble  sculptures  and  columns,  which  testify  to  the  ancient  magnifi- 
cence of  the  town. 

As  before  explained,  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  is  the  spur  of  a  continuous 
ridge,  which  Strabo  well  describes  by  the  words  avvextf^  P^hC'^y^^  because 
it  runs  for  12  miles  in  an  easterly  direction.  It  is  partly  covered  with 
oaks,  and  apparently  terminates  in  Mount  Oulou  Dagh,  which  I  have  tried 
to  identify  with  the  Homeric  Callicolone.  Between  this  ridge  and  the 
heights  of  Bhoeteum  is  the  beautiful  plain  called  Halil  Ovasi,  from  1  to 
1^  mile  in  breadth  and  4  miles  in  length,  which  is  traversed  by  the 
Simois,  and  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  are  the  ruins 
of  Ophrynium :  in  this  valley,  which  forms  part  of  the  great  Plain  of 
Troy,  at  a  distance  of  2)^  miles,  lies  the  Turkish  village  of  Halil  Eli. 
Another  branch  of  the  same  valley  extends  from  this  village  along  the 
Simois  to  beyond  the  pretty  Turkish  village  of  Doumbrek,  which  is  at 
a  distance  of  8  miles  from  Hissarlik.  This  second  valley  is  of  wonderful 
fertility;  its  orchards  are  full  of  peach-trees,  almond-trees,  pear-trees, 
and  the  like. 

In  the  steep  rocky  slope  close  to  Hissarlik,  a  large  theatre  has  been 


>•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  599. 
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excavated,  with  a  stage  197  ft.  broad,  and  apparently  capable  of  contain- 
ing 5000  persons.  To  jndge  from  the  fragments  of  sculptured  marble  I 
have  dug  up  there,  it  appears  to  belong  to  the  Macedonian  time.  It  was 
probably  built  by  Lysimachus,  and  was  one  of  the  favours  he  conferred 
upon  Novum  Ilium." 

Immediately  to  the  east  of  this  theatre,  directly  below  the  ruins  of 
the  town-wall  of  Novum  Ilium,  and  exactly  365  metres  or  399  yds.  from 
Hissarlik,  is  the  spring,  whose  water  has,  as  before  mentioned,  a  tempera- 
ture of  14°-6  Celsius  (58°-28  Fahrenheit).  It  is  enclosed  to  a  height  of 
6j^  ft.  by  a  wall  of  large  stones  joined  with  cement,  9^  ft.  in  breadth,  and 
in  front  of  it  there  are  two  stone  troughs  for  watering  cattle.  A  second 
spring,  which  is  likewise  still  below  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town* 
wall,  is  exactly  725  metres  (793  yds.)  distant  from  Hissarlik.  It  had  a 
similar  enclosure  of  large  stones,  7  ft.  high  and  5  ft.  broad,  and  haa  the 
same  temperature.  But  it  is  out  of  repair :  all  the  stones  of  the  enclosure 
have  been  taken  away  by  the  villagers  for  building  purposes,  and  the 
water  no  longer  runs  through  the  stone  pipe,  but  along  the  ground 
before  it  reaches  the  pipe.  After  these  two  springs,  exactly  945  metres 
or  1033  yds.  from  Hissarlik,  is  a  third  spring.  It  is  copious  and  runs 
out  through  two  stone  pipes  placed  side  by  side  in  an  enclosure  com- 
posed of  large  stones  joined  with  earth,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  7  ft. 
and  is  23  ft.  broad.  The  temperature  of  the  spring  is  from  14^*3  to  15^ 
Celsius  (57°"74  to  59"*  Fahr.).  In  front  of  the  spring  are  six  stone 
troughs,  placed  so  that  the  superfluous  water  runs  from  the  first  through 
all  the  others.  All  these  enclosures  and  troughs  are  of  Turkish  masonry 
and  manufacture.  These  three  springs  were  of  course  insufficient  for  the 
vast  population  of  Novum  Ilium ;  a  large  quantity  of  water  was  conse- 
quently brought  also  from  the  Upper  Thymbrius  by  the  great  aqueduct 
already  mentioned,  which  still  spans  the  lower  course  of  that  river. 


§  VI.    Zoology  op  the  Tboad. 

Barker  Webb  writes  :^  "  The  zone  of  forests  with  which  the  Gargarus 
is  surrounded  is  probably  in  the  same  state  of  wild  nature  in  which  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war;  even  at  a  much  more  advanced 
stage  of  civilization  it  preserved  the  same  aspect,  for  Libanius  informs 
us  that  the  mountains  of  Ida  were  inhabited  by  a  peculiarly  wild  species 
of  bear  ;^  nay,  Cresconius  Corippus,  at  a  later  period,  describes  the  same 
wild  scene  as  existed  at  the  time  of  Homer  and  as  still  exists  to-day.^ 
These  forests  are  peopled  by  bears,  wolves,  and  a  race  of  animals,  probably 
jackals,  which,  we  hear,  pursue  their  prey  in  bands.  Mount  Ida  is  still 
the  iiTfTtip  0TJP&V  (mother  of  wild  beasts),  and,  if  we  believe  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  even  tigers  are  sometimes  seen  there." 

I  will  here  make  some  extracts  from  Tchihatcheff^  on  the  Zoology 
of  the  Troad  :  ''  Jackal  (Chacal)  is  a  Persian  word.  The  wolf,  described 
by  Aristotle  and  Pliny  under  the  name  of  0m,  is  identical  with  the  jackal. 


"  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  59:^. 
*   Topoyraphie  de  la  2'n)ade,  p.  113. 
'  Libanius,  Epiat.  146. 


*  Flavii  Crescon.  Coripp.  Johannidos. 

*  Asie  Mineure :  Descr.  phys.  p.  592  S, 
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The  lion,  so  well  known  to  Homer,  in  the  time  of  Herodotoe^  still  inha- 
bited the  conn  try  between  the  rivers  Nestns^  and  Achelons^  (between  the 
present  Missolonghi  and  Salonica),  so  that  he  calls  it  infested  by  lions. 
Aristotle  ®  reproduces  the  delimitation  of  the  country  inhabited  by  lions 
as  drawn  by  Herodotus.  Parthenius,'  who  lived  about  50  B.C.,  says  that 
the  hunter  Euanippus  hunted  lions  and  boars  in  Thessaly.  Aelian,^®  who 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era,  mentions  lions 
and  bears  on  Mount  Pangaeus  in  Thrace.  An  Homeric  hymn  ^^  mentions 
lions,  panthers,  bears,  and  wolves  on  Mount  Ida.  According  to  Aelian,^ 
there  were  lions  in  Armenia.  According  to  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus,^  lions  existed  in  Cappadocia.  The  medals  of  Tarsus  represent  a 
lion  devouring  a  bull.  It  appears  that  the  lion  had  already  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian  (117-138  a.d.)  left  the  districts  which  it  had  inhabited  in 
Europe.  Lions  were  still  seen  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  sixteenth  century 
of  our  era ;  but  they  have  now  completely  deserted  the  peninsula.  We 
learn  from  the  Bible,^  that  lions  were  very  common  in  Palestine  and 
Syria.  That  they  were  bold  enough  to  attack,  not  only  flocks  guarded  by 
shepherds,  but  wayfarers  on  the  roads,  is  shown  by  the  lions  killed  by 
Samson  (Judg.  xiv.  5,  6)  and  by  David  (1  Sam.  xvii.  84),  and  by  the 
lion  that  slew  the  disobedient  prophet  (1  Kings  xiii.  24).  The  lion  is 
a  constant  image  of  strength  and  courage,  violence  and  oppression,  in 
innumerable  passages,  especially  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  and 
the  Prophets;  and  he  is  the  symbol  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the 
Messiah  himself  (Gen.  xlix.  9 ;  Bev.  v.  5).  The  retrograde  movement  of 
the  lion  seems  at  first  sight  the  more  difficult  to  explain,  as  the  countries 
which  it  inhabited  underwent  an  immense  decrease  of  population.  But 
the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  this  very  decrease  of  population  and  domestic 
animals.  Panthers  are  no  longer  found  in  the  Tiroad,  but  they  are 
still  seen  in  the  environs  of  Smyrna.  Boars  are  very  frequent  in  all 
the  mountains  of  Phrygia  and  in  those  of  the  Troad,  which  appear  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  residences  of  this  pachyderm.  But 
it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  our  domestic  pig  does  not  descend 
from  the  Stts  seropJut,  or  boar,  but  from  the  wild  pig  of  India. 

"  Horses  are  very  numerous  in  the  Troad.  We  know  from  the  testis 
mony  of  Homer  that  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace  were  celebrated  for  their 
horses.  According  to  the  Bible,^  Solomon  (1000  b.g.)  had  12,000  horse* 
men ;  Isaiah  (700  b.c.)  speaks  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Israelites,  and 
mentions  the  horse  as  serving  for ,  agricultural  purposes.  Asses,  mules, 
oxen,  goats,  camels,  and  sheep,  are  equally  plentiful.  The  wool  of 
Phrygia  and  of  Miletus  was  very  celebrated  in  antiquity,  for  Aristophanes 
thrice  *  mentions  that  the  Athenians  imported  their  wool  for  the  manu- 
facture   of  cloth  from  Phrygia    and    Miletus.     Herodotus*   represents 

*  Herodotus,  vii.  126.  "  Hymn,  in  Vefuirem,  vv.  69,  199. 

*  The  present  Karasu  or  Malsto,  to  the  east  ^  liiat.  Animal,  xvii.  31. 

of  Salonica.  '  Dfi  Thematf  i.  Th  m.  Armeniacum, 

'  Probably  the  A8pro|>otamus,  in  Livadia.  *  Jeremiah  v.  6  ;   zliz.  19 ;  Solomon's  Song, 

*  mst.  Animal,  viii.  28.  iv.  8.  *  2  Chronicles,  i.  14. 

*  Ed.  Passau;  Leipzig,  1824.  ^  In  Av.f  verse  493;  in  Zysist.f  Terse  7i]0 ; 
>•  Hist.  Animal,  iii.  13.  and  in  Tfan.,  verse  549.  •  r.  49. 
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Phrygia  as  the  richest  conntry  in  the  world  for  flocks.  Appian  informB 
ns  that  on  the  shores  of  the  Pontus  the  abundance  of  cattle  was  so 
great  that,  when  LucuUua  besieged  Amisns  (Samsoun),  the  price  of  an  ox 
was  1  drachma  (about  1  franc),  and  that  of  other  animals  in  proportion. 

"  Of  the  eight  different  sjjecies  of  oxen  only  the  ox  {Bos  taurus)  and 
the  buffalo  {Bos  hvixxlus)  are  found  in  Asia  Minor.  Independently  of  the 
little  advanced  state  of  industry  and  agriculture,  the  development  of  the 
bovine  race  finds  in  this  country  rather  unfavourable  conditions,  owing 
to  its  mountainous  formation  and  the  nature  of  its  pasture-grounds. 
These  are  generally  composed  of  an  herbage  more  or  less  short,  which 
is  excellent  for  sheep,  goats,  and  even  horses,  but  not  good  for  oxen. 
Milk,  cheese,  and  meat,  being  furnished  here  almost  exclusively  by  sheep 
and  goats,  the  use  of  the  ox  is  limited  to  the  needs  of  agriculture ;  and 
as  this  is  here  but  very  little  developed,  the  number  of  oxen  and  buffaloes 
is  naturally  inconsiderable.  Varro'  mentions  very  wild  bulls  {perferi 
haves)  in  Dardania  (the  Troad),  as  well  as  in  Thrace  and  Media;  but 
these  certainly  do  not  remind  us  of  the  present  bulls  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  are  so  quiet  and  inoffensive. 

''Aelian^  informs  us  that  the  laws  of  Phrygia  condemned  to  death 
any  one  who  killed  an  ox  destined  for  the  plough.  This  proves  either 
the  great  scarcity  of  this  animal,  or  the  great  development  of  agri- 
culture. Varro,*  Pliny,^®  Valerius  Maximus,^  and  Columella,^  also  inform 
us  that  the  ancients  had  such  a  respect  for  the  ox,  as  indispensable  for 
agriculture,  that  they  decreed  death  to  any  one  who  killed  one. 

"  The  buffalo  is  very  common,  and  frequently  serves  instead  of  oxen 
for  the  labours  of  agriculture.  Of  camels,  the  only  species  found  here  is 
the  Camelus  Baetrianus,  That  this  species  was  known  in  Assyria,  which 
has  close  relations  with  Asia  Minor,  is  proved  by  the  appearance  of  the 
two-humped  camel  among  the  tributes  brought  to  king  Shalmaneser  III. 
(b.o.  840),  on  the  famous  black  obelisk  in  the  British  Museum.  This 
animal  seems  to  have  been  unknown  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  in  high 
antiquity,  for  Herodotus  *  attributes  the  victory  of  Cyrus  over  Croesus  at 
Sardis  to  the  presence  of  camels  in  the  Persian  army,  which  were 
unknown  until  then,  and  the  sight  of  which  frightened  the  Lydian 
cavalry. 

**  The  stag  {Gerws  elaphvs)  is  rare,  whereas  the  deer  {Cerims  dama) 
and  the  roebuck  {Cervus  capridus)  are  very  abundant.  Of  ffazeBes,  the 
Antilope  Dorcas  is  the  most  frequent. 

"The  ornithological  Fauna  is  very  rich,  but  little  known.  Crows, 
ravens,  partridges  (both  red  and  grey),  quails,  as  well  as  storks,  are 
very  abundant.  The  part  which  the  stork  plays  in  the  physiognomy 
of  the  landscape  is  particularly  due  to  the  respect  shown  to  him :  this 
respect  is  such  that  he  is  everywhere  inviolable,  and  his  presence  is 
regarded  as  a  good  omen.  According  to  Bosenmiiller,  the  word  Chasidah, 
by  which  the  stork  is  named  in  the  Bible,  signifies  'pious.'" 


'  De  Re  Rust.  ii.  11.  •  Hist,  Animal,  zii.  54.  •  De  Re  Rtat.  ii.  5. 

»•  H,  N.  viii.  70.  4.  >  viu.  8.  *  De  Re  Rust.  vi.  ■  i.  79, 80. 
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I  must  mention,  however,  that  the  storks  build  their  nestlEi  only  on 
the  houses  of  Turks,  or  on  walls  and  trees,  never  on  the  houses  of  the 
Christians ;  for  while  the  former  have  a  sort  of  veneration  for  the  stork, 
.the  latter  call  it  the  sacred  bird  of  the  Turks,  and  do  not  suffer  it  to 
build  nests  on  their  houses.  The  Turks,  on  the  contrary,  can  never  have 
too  many  storks'  nests  on  their  houses.  There  are  houses  in  Bounarbashi 
with  four,  six,  eight,  ten^  and  even  twelve  storks'  nests  on  one  and  the 
same  flat  roof. 

Cranes  do  not  remain  in  the  Troad  during  the  summer,  but  migrate 
northward  in  immense  swarms  in  March,  and  return  in  August  to 
more  congenial  climes.  As  Homer  never  mentions  storks,  though  they 
must  have  been  at  all  times  plentiful  in  the  Troad,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  he  includes  under  the  word  yipavoi  both  storks  and  cranes.  Nothing 
<;an  be  more  beautiful  than  his  description  of  the  passage  of  these  birds  : 
''The  Trojans  went  with  clanging  and  noise  like  birds;  as  when  the 
clanging  of  the  cranes  rises  in  the  face  of  heaven,  who,  after  having 
escaped  the  winter  and  the  tremendous  rain,  fly  with  loud  cries  over  the 
Btreams  of  Ocean,  bearing  murder  and  destruction  to  the  Pygmaean 


race. 


"  4 


There  are  various  species  of  vultures  in  the  Plain  of  Troy,  but  only 
one  species  of  eagle.  This  has  a  very  dark  plumage,  nearly  black,  in 
consequence  of  which  M.  Burnouf  holds  it  to  be  identical  with  the 
Homeric  ireptamt  of  which  the  poet  says :  *'  Zeus,  the  counsellor,  heard 
him  (Priam),  and  forthwith  sent  an  eagle,  the  king  of  birds,  a  dark  bird 
of  chase,  which  men  also  caU  percnos"  ^ 

There-  is  also  a  small  bird  in  the  plain  with  a  beautiful  plumage, 
which  M.  Burnouf  holds  to  be  identical  with  the  Homeric  Cymindis, 
called  Chalcis  by  the  gods.  The  reader  will  remember  that  Sleep,  in 
the  shape  of  this  bird,  sat  hidden  in  the  foliage  among  the  boughs  of 
a  pine-tree.^  Owls  are  here  even  still  more  plentiful  than  in  Athens. 
Some  specied  of  them  have   a  beautiful  plumage;   they  used  to  make 


•  II.  iii.  2-6  : 

TpA4s  n^p  KXayyp  r*  ivovf  i^  taatf,  Spvt$MS  6), 
^6t§  rep  MKctyyii  y^pdimp  WAci  obpaif69i  irp6f 

KXttYYp  rai  yc  viromu  iv  'Afccoyoio  fodtnff 

•  //.  xxiT.  314-316 : 

df  l'(^crr^  cdx^^/icvos,  rov  V  titXv*  fiffrifra  Z«<$f . 
o^dca  '8*  altrhv  f  icc,  T€\€t6rorow  vrrci|r«r, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  fnop^w6s  means 
dark-celovred  (jU\.tu) ;  according  to  Hesychius, 
it  ia  related  to  Ifp^t^i,  which  appears  to  be  con- 
firmed bj  the  word  vcpjcrtfs  (also  v4pKos  in 
AristotleX  because  the  Terb  ir€pKd(€tyf  which 
has  the  same  root,  is  used  for  grapes  which  are 
beginning  to  turn  blade. 

•  II.  liy.  289-291  ; 

ipyiBi  keyvpp  ipaXlyxtos,  I^p  r*  4w  Ip^airtv 


The  Scholiast  of  Venice,  interpreting  the  name 
XaXftif,  says  (ad  Hiad.  xir.  291) :  "  Some  f)eop]e 
■ay  that  Xa\ic(f  is  the  mother  of  the  Cory 
bantes"  (ol  8i  r^v  fiip-dpa  rw¥  Kopufidmtoy 
XoAirfSa  ^tcurly).  He  adds  that,  according  to  the 
traditions,  this  bird  was  nothing  else  but  a 
metamorphosed  heroine,  and  that  its  name  was 
derived  either  from  its  copper-coloui*ed  plumage, 
or  from  the  circumstance  that,  during  her  life- 
time, the  heroine  dwelt  at  Chalcis  in  Euboen. 
As  we  shall  see  in  the  subsequent  pages,  the 
Corybantes  were  celebrated  metallurgists  in  the 
service  of  Rhea  and  practised  divination  on  the 
island  of  Samothrace.  Professor  Sayce  observes 
to  me,  that,  **if  K^fuyZis  in  the  language  of 
men — that  is,  in  the  language  of  the  natives — 
had  the  same  meaning  as  the  Greek  XaXxls  or 
*  bronze-coloured,'  we  might  compare  it  with 
(TKdfiaytipoSf  the  Greek  equivalent  of  which  was 
^ayB6s,  and  derive  them  both  from  a  root  or 
stem  skamandf  signifying  *  yellow.' " 
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their  nestg  in  the  lioles  of  my  trenches,  and  annoyed  ns  a  great  deal, 
particularly  at  night,  by  their  doleful  and  hideous  cries. 

Snakes  are  very  frequent  in  the  Troad ;  in  fact,  so  much  so  that,  were 
it  not  for  the  storks  which  eat  them,  the  Plain  would  abound  with  them. 
There  are  a  great  many  different  species  of  snakes,  and  among  them  many 
are  very  poisonous ;  but,  as  before  mentioned,  the  most  poisonous  of  all  is 
said  to  be  a  small  adder,  not  larger  than  a  worm,  which  is  called  ainrikMv 
by  the  present  Trojans,  probably  because  they  fancy  that  a  person  bitten 
by  it  can  only  liye  till  sunset.  The  pools  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  abound 
with  water-snakes,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  venomous.  As  tortoises 
are  not  eaten,  both  land  and  water  tortoises  are  very  abundant ;  in  fact,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  catch  some  hundreds  of  them  in  a  day. 

All  the  water-pools  in  the  Plain  of  Troy  are  also  very  rich  in 
annelids  of  the  sucker  class,  particularly  in  medicinal  leeches  and  horse* 
leeches;  the  former,  indeed,  are  so  plentiful  that  an  oke=s2^  lbs.  troy  is 
sold  for  10  francs =8«.  sterling,  so  that  a  pound  of  leeches  would  cost 
only  3ir.  2d. 

The  devouring  locusts  {Orillus  migratorius)  are  very  common.  They 
sometimes  make  their  devastating  visits  for  several  years  in  succession. 
Very  common  also  is  the  Kermes  {Coccu9  tlicis\  which  inhabits  the 
evergreen  oak  {Qtiercus  ilex)  and  the  Quercw  coecifera, 

I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Yirchow  for  the  following  report  on  the 
Conchylia  which  he  has  brought  from  the  Troad.  He  collected  them 
partly  in  his  excursions  in  the  Troad,  partly  in  my  excavations.  The 
report  was  read  on  the  17th  of  June,  1879,  by  Herr  von  Martens,  at  the 
session  of  the  OeseUschaft  naturforschender  Freunde  at  Berlin. 

"  1.  Land  Snails. — Hyalina  hydatina  (Bossm.),  found  at  Eoum  Ealeh, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander.  JRdix  vermieulata  (Miill.).  Hdix  Tauriea 
(Eryncki;  ra(2tosa,  Ziegler ;  Bossmassler,  fig.  456),  from  the  Ida  moun- 
tains. Helix  figviina  (Parr).  Hdix  variabilis  (Drap).  Another  Hdix 
of  the  group  of  the  Xerophils.  Hdix  Cantiana  (Montague),  near  Eoum 
Ealeh.  Bvliminus  tvberctilcUua  (Turton),  also  from  Eoum  Ealeh.  BtUi^ 
minus  Niso  (Bisso;  seductilis^  Ziegler):  this  species  was  hitherto  sup- 
posed not  to  be  found  in  Asia  Minor.    Stenogyra  decoUata  (L.). 

'^2.  Fbeshwateb  Conchylia. — Limnaea  aurictUaria  (L.),  from  the 
Scamander.  Melanopsis  praerosa  (L.),  var.  Fertissaci  (Both.) ;  numerous 
in  the  Bounarbashi  Su.  Mdanopsia  costaia  (Oliv.),  found  on  the  strand 
of  the  Hellespont  near  Bhoeteum.  NerUina  Syriaca,  var.  Trojana  (Char- 
pentier) ;  found  in  the  Bounarbashi  Su,  together  with  M.  praerosa^ 

"3.  Marine  Conchylia.  (H.,  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont  near 
Bhoeteum.  A.,  collected  alive  in  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  at  Assos.) — H. 
Convs  Mediterraneus  (Hwass).  H.  Columhella  rustica  (L.).  H.  A.  Nassa 
neritea  (L.).  H.  Ceriihium  vulgatum,  var.  pvichdlum  (Phil.).  H.  Cerilhium 
Mediterraneum  (Desh.).  H.  Cerithium  scahrum  (Olivi).  H.  A.  Trochus 
articfilatua  (Lamarck  as  Monodonta)  A.  Trochus  divaricaius  (L.). 
H.  Trochus  albidus  (Gmelin ;  Biasohttii,  Phil).  H.  Trochus  Adriaiicus 
(Phil.).  H.  Patdla  Tareniina  (Salis  ;  Lam.).  H.  Dentalium  Tarentinum 
(Lam.).     H.  Anomia  cepa  (L.).     Pecien  glaber  (L.,  from  the  Dardanelles). 
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H.  A.  Mjfttlus  efttHis  (L.).  H.  MytUus  minimua  (Poll).  A.  Cardiia  suU 
eata  (Brag.).  H.  Cardtum  edvle  (L.),  yar.  ru^ticum  (Lam.).  H.  Lucina 
leucoma  (Tnrt. ;  lacfea,  anct.).  H.  Cyiherea  Chione  (L.).  H.  Ventis  i«r- 
rueosa  (L.).  Venus  gaJUina  (L.),  in  the  sand  of  the  serail  at  Con- 
stantinople. H.  Tapes  decussatus  (L.).  Tapes  aureus  (Maton).  H.  Macira 
siuUorum  (L.).  H.  Donax  trunculus  (L.).  H.  TeUina  tenuis  Da^costa, 
month  of  the  Scamander.    H.  Tellina  fragUis  (L.). 

"  In  the  excayations  at  Troy  were  found : — 

**  Murex  trunculus  (L.).  Purpura  haemastoma  (L.).  Columbetta  rus^ 
Oca.  GerUhium  vulgatum,  yar.  spinosum  (Philippi).  Cypraea  lurida  (L.). 
Trochus  articulaius  (Lam.).  Patdla  caerulea  (L.).  Ostrea  lameUosa 
(Brocchi).  Spondylus  gaederopus  (L.).  Pecien  glaher  (L.).  Pecten  glaber^ 
yar.  sulcatus  (Born).  Pectunculus  pilosus  (L.).  Pectunculus  violaBeens 
(Lam.).  Mytilus  edulis  (L.),  yar.  Oalloprovincialis  (Lam.) ;  yery  nnmerons. 
Cardium  edule  (L.),  yar.  rusticum  (Lam.) ;  yery  nnmerons.  Venus  ver- 
rucosa (L.).  Tapes  decussaius  (L.).  8olen  marginatus  (Pnlteney ;  vagina^ 
anct.). 

**  Murex  trunculus  and  Purpura  haeniastoma  haye  probably  seryed 
for  the  mannfactnre  of  purple.  This  is  the  more  likely,  as  precisely 
these  two  occur  in  peculiarly  sharp  angular  fragments,  such  as  are  not 
found  at  present  either  on  the  seashore  or  in  kitchen-middens.  But, 
as  Aristotle  and  Pliny  expressly  state,  the  purple-fish  were  yiolently 
broken  for  the  manufacture  of  purple.  Murex  trunculus  is  the  yery 
kind  which  was  already  found  in  1811  by  Lord  Yalentia,  and  later  by 
Dr.  Wilde  (1839-1840),  in  the  ruins  of  Tyre,  and  was  recognized  as 
the  purple-fish ;  it  was  found  also  in  the  Morea  by  Bory  St.  Vincent. 
Purpura  haemastoma  seryes  the  fishermen  of  Minorca  at  the  present  day 
for  marking  their  shirts.  It  was  used  by  Lacaze-Duthiers  for  his  well- 
known  researches  on  purple;  but  as  far  as  we  know,  no  specimen  of 
it,  preseryed  from  antiquity,  had  hitherto  been  known.  This  Trojan 
specimen  is  therefore  of  capital  interest.  We  may  conclude  from  the 
statement  of  Aristotle  ^  that  the  industry  of  purple-dyeing  flourished  on 
the  coast  of  the  Troad,  as  well  as  that  a  large  species  of  purple-fish  was 
found  near  Sigeum.  The  knowledge  of  purple  among  the  Greeks  goes 
back  to  a  yery  remote  period,  as  is  proyed  by  numerous  passages  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  which  mention  purple,  sometimes  in  its  proper  sense 
for  dyeing  garments,  sometimes  in  certain  well-known  passages,  as  the 
colour  of  yery  heterogeneous  objects. 

'^Most  of  the  other  cochleae  and  conchylia  found  in  the  excayations 
haye  doubtless  seryed  the  Trojans  or  Ilians  as  food.  Gerithium,  Trochus, 
Patella,  Ostrea,  Spondylus,  Pecten,  Cardium,  Venus,  Tapes,  and  Solen, 
are  precisely  the  kinds  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  are  still  fond  of  using  for  food ;  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  in  the  Aegean  Sea,^  of  Dalmatia,  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy, 
and  of  Southern  France.  In  some  parts  of  the  Upper  Adriatic,  eyen  the 
ancient  Greek  names  of  these  cochleae  and  conchylia  are  preseryed. 


'  ffist.  Animal,  v.  15.  •  See  Toarnefort's  Trafoeh  into  the  Levant^  Lond.  1718. 
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Thus  Ceriihium  vulgatum  is  called  stromholo  in  the  fish-market  of  Spalatro. 
By  the  stronibos  of  the  ancient  Greeks  we  are  to  understand  this  peculiar 
species,  and  not  thd  general  conception  of  a  cochlea  with  spiral  con- 
volutions. It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  find  the  Ceriihium  among  the 
antiquities  of  Troy.  The  ancient  authors  took  their  statements  on  sea- 
animals  essentially  from  the  mouths  of  fishermen  and  loyers  of  delicacies ; 
but  such  only  know  .and  name  wha^t  is  of  practical  interest  to  them. 
How  important  the  cochleae  and  conchylia  were  as  food  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  we  see  from  the  comedies,  as  well  as  from  the  Deipnosophiatae  of 
Athenaeus.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  strange  that  we  find  no 
mention  made  of  them  in  the  Biad  and  Odyssey.  A  passage  in  the 
Iliad,^  which  compares  the  mortally-wounded  Hebriones,  precipitated 
fromi  his  chariot,  to  a  diver  who  searches  for  rijdeay  has  indeed  been 
referred  to  oysters;  but  as  this  word  does  not  occur  again  in  Homer, 
whereas  the  very  similar  T'qOvov  means  in  Aristotle  and  others  merely 
ascidia  (da/eiBia,  acephalous  molluscs),  which  still  serve  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  as  food  for  men,  that  interpretation  is  at  least  doubtful. 
The  Homeric  poems  describe  chiefly  the  royal  festive  meals  of  sacrificial 
meats,  not  the  daily  food  of  the  common  people.  Wo  hesitate  'to  regard 
as  remains  of  food  only  the  Colunibdla,  on  account  of  its  smallness; 
the  Trochus  articvlatus,  on  account  of  its  good  preservation;  and  the 
Peetunculus,  on  account  of  its  perforation,  which  may  perhaps  be  artificial. 
These  species  may  have  been  used  as  ornaments  or  toys." 

§  Vn.    The  Flora  of  the  Troad.^° 

''  Most  of  the  plains  and  hills  of  the  Troad  abound  with  trees,  par- 
ticularly with  that  kind  of  oak  which  yields  the  valonea  (from  j3aXav<y;, 
*  acorn '),  called  Qtiercus  aegilops.  The  road  from  Bounarbashi  to  Alex- 
andria-Troas  leads  through  an  almost  uninterrupted  forest  of  these  oaks, 
mixed  here  and  there  with  some  nettle-trees  {Celtis  Tournefortit).  If  left 
to  its  natural  development,  this  oak  grows  majestically ;  but  as  the  oaks 
are  annually  beaten  with  poles  in  order  to  knock  off  the  acorns,  they 
are  often  much  deformed.  The  acorns  are  gathered  a  little  before 
maturity ;  they  are  thrown  into  heaps,  and  after  a  slight  fermentation 
the  acorn  detaches  itself  from  the  cup.  Only  this  latter  is  used.  It 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  completely  dry  it  can  be  used 
for  tanning.  This  is  the  most  important  produce  of  the  Troad,  and  is 
largely  exported  to  England.  There  is  another  variety  of  oak,  the  leaves 
of  which  have  both  surfaces  of  an  identical  green  colour,  and  scarcely  at 
•all  villous  {Qtiercus  trojana,  Nob.).  On  all  the  low  and  barren  hills 
flourish  two  other  kinds  of  oak,  the  infectoria  and  the  cocciferay  or  rather 
Quercus  pseudo-coccifera,  which  rarely  exceed  the  size  of  a  shrub.  The 
former  of  these  shrubs  produces  the  gall-nut  or  oak-apple  of  commerce, 

*  XTi.  746,  747 :  learned    dissertation   which    the    accomplished 

el  8^  wov  Kol  ir6rr^  tp  Ix9v6€im  yhovroy  botanist  P.  Barker  Webb  gives  on  the  flora  of 

iroXXovs  hv  Kopitrutp  hf^p  58k  r4^ta  Zi^v,  the  Troad :  Topographie  de  la  Troade  nwiicnne  et 

*•  Not  being  a  botanist  myself,  I  think  1  cannot  modcrrWj  pp.  115-123. 
do  better  thiin  quote  here  a  translation  of  the 
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which  is  nothing  else  than  «n  excrescence  in  the  form  of  a  walnnt, 
prodnced  hy  the  sting  of  an  insect ;  the  latter  yields  the  small  red  grains 
of  the  dyers,  produced  by  a  similar  cause:  bat  in  the  Troad  none  of 
these  objects  are  used,  or  even  gathered. 

'*  Homer  is  an  admirable  painter  of  the  beauties  of  physical  nature. 
One  of  his  characteristic  qualities  is  to  sketch  by  a  few  masterly  strokes 
the  most  simple  objects  and  the  distinct  qualities  of  each  object.  He 
describes  to  us  the  Plain  of  the  Scamander,  where  the  Greek  army  was 
drawn  up  in  battle  array — *  they  stood  on  Scamander's  flowery  meadow.'  ^ 
He  tells  us  that  it  was  covered  with  flowers,  just  as  we  see  it  now.  When 
the  soldiers  return  to  their  tents,  they  give  their  horses  the  Lotm  and 
Apium,  with  which  the  swamps  are  covered.^  When  Hephaestus,  yield- 
ing to  the  prayers  of  Here,  kindles  a  great  fire  on  the  banks  of  the 
Scamander,  'the  elms,  the  willows,  and  the  tamarisk-shrubs  burned; 
and  the  lotus  burned  too,  and  the  reeds,  and  the  gallingale,  which  grew 
abundantly  about  the  fair  streams  of  the  river.'  ^  In  another  passage  ^ 
we  find  also  mentioned  the  fivplxai  and  the  Bovukc^  (Tamarix  Oallica  and 
Arundo  danax),  which  grew  near  the  river.  8ee  besides  in  the  Iliad 
(vi.  39 ;  *  xxi,  18,*^  242 «) ;  Odyssey  (xiv.  474^),  and  the  description  of  the 
nuptials  of  Zeus  and  Here  in  the  Hiad.^  All  the  plants  named  there  by 
the  poet  still  exist. 

**  The  ipa^uu  of  Homer  are  now  called  poBoSd(f>vrf,  but  more  frequently 
TnKpc&ai^vq  in  modern  Greek  (Nerium  Oleander,  Lin.).  They  are  found 
everywhere  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  in  dry  river-beds,  side  by  side  with 
the  PlaianuB  orierUalis,  the  Vitex  Agnus-eastus,  and  the  aforesaid  Tamarix 
Oallica,  called  fivplscrf  by  the  poet." 

Webb  says :  "  Though  the  year  was  on  its  decline,  we  still  saw  in 
flower,  on  the  top  of  Ghirgarus,  a  dianthus,  sp.  n.,  and  a  ceutaurea  with 
yellow  flowers.  These  two  plants  flourished  on  the  top  of  Gurgarus,  where 
the  long  duration  of  the  snow  stops  even  the  vegetation  of  the  pines. 
Near  them  was  an  exceedingly  beautiful  purple-coloured  garlic,  and  several 
other  interesting  vegetables,  which  were  no  longer  in  flower.  A  little 
jEarther  down  we  found  the  ground  covered  with  the  autumn  crocus.  Col" 
ehicum  auiumnale  et  vainegatum,  and  Ophrys  spiralis,  but  less  abundantly. 

"  In  some  places  the  ground  was  entirely  covered  with  these  plants, 
and  presented  to  our  eyes  the  flowery  couch  on  which  the  nuptials  of 


>  n.  ii.  467  : 
t^roM  S*  ip  \uftmpi  3ira/iay>p(y  &y0c/i^cm  .  .  . 
«  II.  ii.  775-777 : 

fwwot  9i  vap*  ipfuuruf  ottruf  titeurros, 
Xttrhr  ip€wr6fuwoi  ixMpwwriv  re  viXivov 

»  //.  xxi.  350-352  : 
Kolorro  vTcA^oi  re  iral  h4ai  1i9t  fufptxaif 
micro  9h  \ttr6s  re  tB^  9pCo¥  ifik  icwwupoy, 
rk  vffpl  KoXA  ^€0pa  tiKit  irorofuno  wM^Ktty. 

*  II.  X.  466,  467  : 

BilKW  &r&  /ufpiniw  SIcXor  S*  M  a^fid  r*  I9i|icck, 
ntfiftJifr^t  BipoiULS fLvplmis  r*  4p^\{as  6(ovSf . . . 

*  fivpUcn,  tamarisk. 

*  vr<A^i|,  elm.  ^  i6ifa^i  reed. 


•  //.  xir.  346-351 : 
'*H  ^a,  KoL  kyKks  f/utpwrt  Kp6yov  wcuf  ^y  iroptfU 

Kovrty. 
rotat  8*  ^h  x^^tv  Via  ^^¥  P€o$^\4a  «ofi|v, 
XcarSy  0*  kpiHitma  iSi  Kp6Kov  ^8*  ddxivBoy 
'wuicyhy  koI  fia\aK6y,  hs  kwh  x^ovhs  i^6ff*  ffpyty, 
.  r^  fyi  \t^d<r$nyt  M  8i  yt^Xiiy  waamo 
Kdk^y  xpwrtiv'  (rriAiryal  8*  iWirdrroy  Hpcau 

**  The  son  of  CronuB  clasped  his  consort  in 
his  arms;  and  under  them  divine  earth  put 
forth  the  new-blown  grass,  and  dewy  lotus,  and 
crocus  and  hyacinth  thick-spread  and  soft, 
which  shut  them  off  aloft  from  the  ground. 
Thereon  they  lay  veiled  in  a  bejiutiful  golden 
cloud,  and  glistering  dewdrops  fell  from  it.' 
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Joye  were  accomplislied.*  The  Homeric  descriptions  are  always  founded 
on  reality,  and  show  that  Homer  was  a  most  accorate  observer  as  well  as 
an  inimitable  poet.  His  verses  describe  admirably  the  cloud  of  dew 
which  enveloped  the  mountain ;  they  are  likewise  the  result  of  observa- 
tion and  truth.^®  We  are  indeed  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most,  the 
beauty  of  the  allegory  or  the  fidelity  of  the  description. 

*'  In  the  second  zone  of  forests,  the  only  plant  which  we  saw  in  flower 
as  far  as  Evjilar,  in  the  shade  of  the  pine-trees,  was  the  Adenocarpm 
divaricatuB^  which  is  not  found  at  a  lesser  elevation.  We  found  there  the 
QiAercas  crinita,  which  did  not  reappear  after  Euchunlu  Tepeh,  and 
around  the  Bali  Dagh  an  almond-tree,  which  Jaubert  and  Spach  have 
called  Amygdalus  Wetbii. 

'*  We  have  already  mentioned  one  of  the  most  important  productions 
of  the  rural  economy  in  this  plain ;  that  is  to  say,  the  valonea,  or  fruit 
of  the  QuercuB  aegilofs.  In  the  fields  we  see  the  women  working  the 
soil  with  their  families,  and  at  every  step  on  the  roads  we  encounter  their 
little  carts,  which  have  the  shape  of  the  ancient  chariots,  and  quietly 
return  laden  with  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Around  the  Greek  villages  is 
gathered  a  certain  quantity  of  excellent  wine,  and  especially  at  Giaur 
Eioi  and  Yeni  Eioi.  If  the  red  wine  of  Tenedos  were  carefully  made,  it 
would  not  be  inferior  to  that  grown  in  France.  It  must  also  be  said  that 
they  have  not  in  this  country  the  bad  habit,  which  prevails  nearly  every- 
where in  the  Morea,  of  mixing  rosin  or  pitch  with  the  wine  to  preserve  it. 
From  these  ingredients  the  wine  gets  a  taste  which  is  highly  disagreeable 
to  any  one  not  accustomed  to  it.  Nevertheless  this  habit  must  date  from 
a  very  remote  antiquity,  for  we  know  from  the  most  ancient  monuments 
that  the  fruit  of  the  pine  has  at  all  times  been  sacred  to  Dionysus. 

"  On  the  banks  of  the  Simois,  and  particularly  in  the  village  of 
Doumbrek,  the  Turks  themselves  cultivate  the  vine;  they  make  of  the 
grapes  either  a  sort  of  syrup,  called  petniez^  or  a  kind  of  preserve.  They 
also  dry  the  grapes  in  the  sun,  and  thus  preserve  them  as  provision  for 
the  winter.  Grapes,  water-melons,  and  several  other  fruits,  form  a  large 
part  of  their  food  in  summer.  They  cultivate  the  Solatium  MeJongena 
and  the  Seaamum  orientals^  from  which  they  know  how  to  prepare  an 
excellent  oil.  They  spread  on  their  bread  the  grains  of  this  plant, 
mixed  with  those  of  the  NigeUa  damascena.  Homer  mentions  this  habit 
in  the  BcUraehomi/omdchia.  They  also  cultivate  the  Hibiscus  esculenius, 
which  they  vulgarly  call  Bamia,  as  well  as  chick-pease,  kidney-beans, 
lentils,  and  various  other  leguminous  plants.  The  cultivation  of  cotton, 
wheat,  and  Indian  com  is  the  most  profitable.  According  to  Sibthorpe, 
the  yellow  variety  of  Indian  corn  is  the  commonest.  They  also  gather 
here  cocoons  of  silk,  which  they  work  rudely  enough.  We  observed 
that,  as  regards  the  cultivation  of  the  fig-tree,  they  always  employ  the 
ancient  method  of  caprification.  The  pomegranate  attains  a  great  de« 
velopment,  and  almost  all  trees  appear  to  thrive  in  this  climate." 

I  may  here  add  that  Homer  mentions  a  field  of  wheat  under  the  very 
walls  of  Troy.^         - 

•  See  the  preceding  note  •.  "  II.  xiv.  347-351.  >  //.  xxi.  602:  vcSior  Tvpo^op0y. 
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ETHNOGRAPHY  OP  THE  TROJANS :  THEIR  SEVERAL  DOMINIONS 
IN  THE  TROAD:  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  TROY. 

§  I.      ETHNOaRAPHY  OF  THE  TbOJANB. 

We  haye  the  testimony  of  Herodotus^  that  the  Trojans  were 
Tencrians.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  tradition  preserved  by  Apollo- 
doms,  that  &om  Electra,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  were  born  by  Zens 
lasioh  and  Dardanns.  Now  lasion,  having  fallen  in  love  with  Demeter 
and  intending  to  violate  the  goddess,  was  killed  by  a  thunderbolt.  Dar- 
danns, grieving  for  his  brother's  death,  left  the  island  of  Samothrace, 
and  crossed  to  the  opposite  continent.  Here  reigned  Tencer  (Tev/cpo?), 
son  of  the  river  Scamander  and  a  Nymph  of  Ida,  from  whom  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  called  Tencrians.  Having  been  adopted 
by  the  king,  he  married  his  daughter  Bateia,  received  part  of  the  land, 
built  the  city  of  Dardanns,  and,  after  Teucer's  death,  named  the  whole 
country  Dardania.^ 

In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Gergis' 
were  still  considered  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Tencrians,^  who,  in 
company  with  the  Mysians,  had  crossed  the  Bosphorus  into  Europe 
before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and,  after  conquering  all  Thrace, 
had  pressed  forward  till  they  came  to  the  Ionian  Sea  (the  modern 
Adriatic),  while  southward  they  reached  as  far  as  the  river  Peneus.^ 
According  to  some  writers,  these  Mysians  appear  to  have  been  Thracians, 
who  had  come  into  Asia  from  Europe.^  Others,  and  among  them 
Herodotus,^  seem  to  have  looked  upon  the  Mysians  as  a  genuine  Asiatic 
race,  closely  akin  to  the  Lydians,  whose  language  the  Mysian  tongue 
greatly  resembled.  According  to  Xanthus,®  the  Mysian  dialect  was  akin 
both  to  the  Lydian  and  the  Phrygian  (jii^oXvBio^  kcu  fiv^<f}pvyio^).^  By 
the  Boman  poets  the   names  Tencrians  and  Trojans  are  employed  as 


«  ii.118;  T.  13. 

*  ApoU.  iiL  12,  {  1 :  ^HKiterpas  9^  t^s  ""At- 
Xmtrrt  maH  Jiths  ^laalmp  nat  AdpBaifos  iyiwmno, 
*Vaurlmw  i»jk9  oip,  4paa9tls  Aii/itfrpos  koX  94Xuv 
Kttraurxvrtu  r^w   0§6tr,   jcffpauyovroi,   Adpiawos 

4A0f.  Ta^nff  th  40a4rl\*v€  Tcvirpot  vorofiov 
t§rafiAw9pov  Kttt  r^/i^f  *tBaims  *  &^'  cH  iced  ol  r^r 

I«x9«lf  tk  imh  rov  0min\4ms  iced  Xafiitw  /i4pos 
rifs  795  jca2  H^r  ^jccirov  Ovyttrdpa  Betrciar,  Adp» 
Soror  $Kruf  viKiv^  r^K^trH^wnos  tk  Tt^icpov 
rii9  x<^yN0^  BMoffuif  AofZuriaif  iitd\9v§. 


•  In  aU  prolmbility  the  smaU  city  on  the 
Bali  Dagh  behind  Bounarbashi. 

•  Herod.  ▼.  122  and  vii.  43. 

•  Herod,  vii.  20:  /i^«  rhp  Mvaw  t«  icol 
TwKpmy,  rhw  vph  rwr  TpwK&p  7cr^/icror,  ot 
BtafidrrMs  4s  r^r  E^pi^r  icar^  B^<nropoy,  ro^s 
TC  Op^ficas  Kar€ffrp4r^tufro  wdtnas  Kcd  4w\  rhv 
*l6wu>w  irivrov  Kardfiitcatf  f-^TCP^  tc  Iliiyciov 
woTOfiov  rh  wphs  /uceififipiris  f|Aa<ray. 

•  Strabo,  iii.  pp.  295,  303 ;  viii.  p.  572 :  cf. 
Xantb.  Lyd.  Frag.  8. 

'  Herod,  i.  171.  •  Frag.  8. 

•  Rawlinson's  History  of  Herodotus^  iv.  p.  23, 
note  5. 
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equivalents :  ^^  on  the  other  hand,  the  Boman  prose- writers  generally  use 
the  word  Trojani? 

It  is  curious  that,  whilst  Herodotus  always  calls  the  old  Trojans 
of  epic  poetry  Teucrians,  the  Attic  tragedians  and  the  Boman  poets 
call  them  Phrygians,  although  the  Trojans  and  Phrygians  are  repre- 
sented as  completely  distinct  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Aphrodite^  where 
this  goddess  says  to  Anchises :  "  Otreus  is  my  sire,  famous  of  name,  if 
anywhere  thou  hearest  it,  who  reigns  over  all  well-fortified  Phrygia;  and 
both  your  language  and  mine  I  know  well,  for  a  Trojan  nurse  nourished 
me  in  the  palace ;  she  nurtured  me,  taking  me  as  a  little  baby  from  my 
mother :  thus  I  know  indeed  your  language  well."  ^  The  name  Hector  is 
Phrygian ;  ^  so  also  are  Paris  and  Scamandrius,  for  the  Greek  Alexandres 
and  Astyanax  seem  to  be  Phrygian  appellations.^  Moreover,  the  Phrygians, 
are  merely  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  allies  of  the  Trojans  from  distant 
Ascania,^  and  there  is  little  indication  of  any  more  intimate  relationship. 
Hecuba,  however,  was  a  Phrygian  princess,*  and  her  brother  lived  in 
Phrygia  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangarius.'  According  to  Strabo  ■  and 
Stephanus  Byzantinus,  the  Phrygians  were  Thracians.  Herodotus  reports 
that  the  Macedonians  preserved  a  tradition,  according  to  which  the 
Phrygians  had  once  been  their  neighbours,  but  that  they  had  afterwards 
emigrated  to  Asia  Minor.^  The  Lydian  Xanthus^®  asserts  that  this 
emigration  did  not  occur  till  after  the  Trojan  war ;  but  Conon  ^  makes  it 
take  place  as  early  as  ninety  years  before  this  war,  under  Eang  Midas. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  testimonies  have  been  preserved  to  us  as  to 
the  affinity  existing  between  the  Phrygians  and  the  Armenians.  In  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes,  both  these  nations  appear  under  one  commander- 
in-chief  and  with  the  same  armament ;  nay,  Herodotus  ^  adds  that  the 
Armenians  were  descendants  of  the  Phrygians.  Eudoxus  ^  confirms  this, 
and  mentions,  in  addition,  the  similarity  of  the  two  languages.  So  too 
we  find  subterranean  dwellings  in  use  among  both  the  Phrygians  and  the 
Armenians.^  Finally,  both  nations  were  actually  considered  as  identical,^ 
the  Armenians  being  said  to  have  come  from  Western  Phrygia. 

But  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  make  it  clear  that  no  Aryans  were 
settled  eastward  of  the  Halys  before  the  eighth  century  b.o.  Armenia 
was  inhabited  by  a  non-Aryan  race,  which  has  left  behind  it  many  still 
undeciphered  inscriptions  at  Van  and  its  neighbourhood,  until  the  close 
of  the    Assyrian   monarchy,   and   there  are  no  traces  of  Aryan  inha- 


»  Virgil,   Aen.   i.    172;   v.     265;    xii.    137.  *//.  yi.  402  ;  Strabo,  xir.  pp.  680,  681 

Horace,  Od,  ir.  6,  15.     Ovid.  Met,  xii.  66.  »  //.  il  863.  •  IL  xvi.  718,  7ia 

>  Cic.  Div,  ii.  39;  Livy,  i.  1.  ^  IL  xri.  717. 

•  "Xfivos  tts  *A<ppoJiiTriy,  111-116 :  •  Strabo,  vii.  p.  295,  and  x.  p.  471. 

'Orptvs    8*  iarl    war^p    6yofAa  kKvt6s,    ttitou  •  Herodotus,  vii.  73. 

iucovut,  '*  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  680. 

hs  wdurris  ^pvylris  tifTttxfrroio  iu^dtrtrtt.  ^  Ap.  Photium,  p.  130,  Bckk. 

y\&<raav  S*  ifur^prip  koI  fifi€T4pviv  a-d^a  oTiSo,  *  Herod,  vii.  73. 

Tpvhs  yiip  fitydp^  fit  rpo^hs  rptpty '  ri  9i  8iaTp5  *  Ap.  Steph.  Bjz,  s.  y.  *Apfi9yla  ;  and  Eustath. 
afUKpiiP  viuB*    ar/roAXc,   ^l\ris    irap^    fArjrphs       ad  Dion,  Per,  694. 

i\ov<ra,  *  Vitruv.  ii.  1,  5 ;    Xenoph.  Anah,  iy.  5,  25  * 

£s  8'  lirot  yXwtraAif  yt  ica)  6fi§r4priv  td  ol9eu  Diod.  xiv.  28. 

»  Hesychius,  s.  y.  Ao^wtos.  *  Cramer,  Anecd,  Graec, ;  Oxon.  iy.  p.  257. 
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bitants  in  Armenia  until  a  much  later  period.  Even  tlie  Aryan  Medes 
did  not  occupy  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  until  the  eighth 
century  b.o.  The  ABsyrians  first  became  acquainted  with  them  in  the 
reign  of  Shalmaneser  III.  (b.o.  840),  when  they  lived  far  to  the  east,  the 
non- Aryan  Parsuaa  or  Parthians  intervening  between  them  and  Assyria. 
It  is  not  till  the  age  of  Bimmon-nirari,  about  790  b.g.,  that  they  had 
advanced  into  the  country  known  to  the  classical  geographers  as  Media 
Shagiana.  All  the  proper  names  mentioned  on  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments as  belonging  to  the  natives  of  the  districts  east  of  the  Halys 
continue  to  be  non-Aryan  up  to  the  last,  and  the  language  of  the  modem 
Iron  or  Ossetes  in  the  Caucasus  is,  like  the  Kurdish,  a  member  of  the  . 
Iranic  or  Persian  stock.*  An  examination  of  the  Phrygian  words  pre- 
served in  classical  writers  and  inscriptions,  which  has  been  made  by 
Fick,^  has  shown  that,  while  the  language  was  related  to  Thracian  and 
Lydian,  it  was  so  closely  allied  to  Greek  as  to  be  fitly  termed  its  sister, 
both  Greek  and  Phrygian  presupposing  a  common  parent-language. 
Professor  E.  Curtius  in  his  History  of  Greece  had  already  pointed  out  a 
close  connection  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Phrygians  upon  other 
grounds,  while  Plato  ^  long  ago  recognized  the  affinity  between  the 
languages  of  the  two  nations.  The  Phrygian  legends  of  Midas  and 
Gordius  formed  part  of  Greek  mythology,  and  the  royal  house  of  the 
Pelopids  was  made  to  come  with  all  its  wealth  from  the  golden  sands  of 
the  Pactolus.*  The  Armenian  language,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  apart 
by  itself,  and  belongs  rather  to  the  Asiatic  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of 
speech  than  to  the  European. 

It  deserves  particular  attention  that  the  Teucrian  name  is  nowhere 
connected  in  Homer  with  Troy  or  its  people.  But  as  they  had  a  city 
Gergis,  Gergithus,  or  Gergetha,  in  the  Troad,  we  may  perhaps  connect 
the  name  with  that  of  the  Homeric  Gargarus^®  as  well  as  with  Gor- 
gythion,  who,  with  Cebriones,  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  natural  son  of 
Priam.^  The  poet  thus  gives,  as  Grote  ^  remarks,  a  sort  of  epical  re- 
cognition to  both  Gergis  and  Cebren.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked 
that  Teueer  {Teucros)^  the  celebrated  archer,  was  according  to  legend  the 
son  of  the  Trojan  princess  Hesione,  whom  she  bore  to  Telamon.^ 

According  to  a  tradition  which  we  find  in  Strabo,  the  Teucrians 
immigrated  from  Crete  into  the  Troad.  An  oracle  had  bidden  them 
settle  down  in  the  place  where  they  should  be  assailed  by  the  earth-  • 
bom.  This  is  said  to  have  happened  near  Hamaxitus,  where  an  immense 
host  of  field-mice  came  forth  from  the  ground,  and  gnawed  away  all  the 
leather  of  their  arms  and  utensils.  There  consequently  they  established 
themselves,  and  called  the  range  of  Ida  after  the  mountain  of  that  name 
in  Crete.    Strabo  adds  that  this  tradition  had  been  first  related  by  the 

*  Sayce,  Prmciptea  of  Comparative  Philology,  *  //.  viii.  302. 

2nd  edit.  p.  391.  *  History  of  Greece,  i.   p.  307.     I  observe 

'  Die  ehemalige  Spracheinheit  Europa's,  1873.  here  that  for  all  qaotations  from  Qrote's  History 

*  Cratylua,  410  a.  of  Greece  I  use  the  4th  edition,  London,  1872. 

*  A.  H.  Sayce,  Contemporary  Review,  December  '  Diod.  iv.  32>-49 ;   compare  the  Venet.  Schol. 
1878.  ad  Iliad,  viii.  284. 

>•  //.  viii.  48 ;  xiv.  292,  352 ;  xv.  152. 
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elegiac  poet  Callinus  (about  660  b.c.)^  and  after  him  by  many  others/  So, 
^g*y  by  Ovid.'^ 

It  appears  from  this  legend  that  the  Tencrians  were  credited  with 
haying  introduced  into  the  Troad  the  worship  of  the  Sminthian  Apollo, 
who  had  a  celebrated  temple  at  Ghrysa  near  Hamaxitus.  Strabo  distinctly 
says  that  Chrysa  was  said  to  be  the  spot  where  the  newly-arrived  Teu* 
crians  were  attacked  by  the  field-mice.  {XfiivBof;,  it  may  be  added,  is  said 
by  the  Venetian  Scholiast  on  the  HuuL  to  have  meant  a  field-mouse,  both 
in  the  Cretan  and  in  the  Aeolian  dialects/)  Others,  howeyer,  denied  the 
legend,  maintaining  that  Teucer,  the  primitiye  ancestor  of  the  Tencrians, 
had  immigrated  from  Attica.' 

I  may  mention  here  that  the  name  of  the  Tekkri,  belieyed  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  the  Teucrians,  figures  in  the  mural  paintings  of 
Medinet-Abou  among  the  confederate  nations,  which  in  the  thirteenth 
century  b.o.  invaded  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Bamses  III/ 

The  connection  of  the  Teucrians  with  Crete  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  similarity  of  certain  geographical  names,  such  as  those  of  Mount  Ida 
and  the  city  named  Pergamus.' 

Grote  says :  "  From  the  Teucrian  region  of  G^rgis  and  from  the 
Gergithes  near  Eyme  sprang  the  original  Sibylline  prophecies,  and  the 
legendary  Sibyl,  who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  tale  of  Aeneas. 
The  myth  of  the  Sibyl,  whose  prophecies  are  supposed  to  be  heard  in 
the  hollow  blast  bursting  from  obscure  caverns  and  apertures  in  the 
rocks,^®  was  indigenous  among  the  Gergithian  Teucrians,  and  passed  from 
the  Eymaeans  in  Aeolis,  along  with  the  other  circumstances  of  the  tale 
of  Aeneas,  to  their  brethren  the  inhabitants  of  Eumae  in  Italy.  The  date 
of  the  Gergithian  Sibyl,  or  rather  the  circulation  of  her  supposed  pro- 
phecies, is  placed  under  the  reign  of  Croesus,  a  period  when  Gergis  was 
thoroughly  Teucrian.  Her  prophecies,  though  embodied  in  Greek  verses, 
had  their  root  in  a  Teucrian  soil  and  feelings ;  and  the  promises  of  future 
empire,  which  they  so  liberally  make  to  the  fugitive  hero  escaping  from 
the  flames  of  Troy  into  Italy,  become  interesting  from  the  remark- 
able way  in  which  they  were  realized  by  Bome.  The  date  of  this  Ger- 
githian Sibyl,  or  of  the  prophecies  passing  under  her  name,  is  stated 
by  Heracleides  of  Pontus,  and  there  seems  no  reason  for  calling  it 
in  question."  ^* 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  Paeonians  prided  themselves  upon  being 
Teucrian  colonists  from  Troy.^  The  descent  of  the  Paeonians  from  the 
Teucrians  is  confirmed  by  Strabo,^  whilst  others  held  them  to  have  been 
descended  from  the  Phrygians.^  It  is  important  to  notice  that  in  Homer 
we  find  Paeonians  from  the  Axius  fighting  on  the  same  side  as  their 


*  strabo,  xiii.  p.  604.  »•  Virgil,  ^neid,  vi.  43-45  : 

*  Metamorph.  xiii.  705.  **  Ezcisum  Euboicae  Utus  iugeiui  rupiB  in  antrum, 
'  Grohmann,  Apollo  SmirUhgtu  und  die  Bedew-  Quo  lati  ducunt  aditus  centum,  ostia  centum  : 

twig  der  Mouse  in  der  Mythologie;  Prag.  1862.  Unde  ruunt  totidem  yoces,  responsa  Sibyllae." 
'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  604.  "  Grote*8  History  of  Greece^  i.  310,  311. 

'  Fran9oi8  Lenormant,  Le9  AnUquitis  de  la  *  Herodot.  ▼.  13. 

Troade ;  Paris,  1876,  p.  75.  «  Fragm.  Palat.  Vatic  37,  ed.  Tafel. 

'  Pliu.  if.  N,  IT.  12,  20.  *  Eustath.  ad  Mom,  11.  ii.  848. 
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Trojan  kinsmen/  Their  expedition  to  Perinthns  on  the  Propontis, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  must  have  taken  place  at  a 
very  early  epoch.^  To  the  east  of  the  Axins,  Grestonia  and  Bisaltia  were 
once  Paeonian  possessions;*  to  the  west  Emathia  was  formerly  called 
Paeonia ;  ^  while  Pieria  and  Pelagonia  had  originally  a  Paeonian  popula- 
tion.^ In  Pieria  was  a  city  named  Pergamus.*  Pliny  ^®  calls  the  Eordians 
a  Paeonian  nation ;  and  it  is  evident  from  Lycophron  ^  that  they  were  of 
Phrygian  race.  They  are  doubtless  the  Mysians,  whom  Hellanicus  ^  calls 
neighbours  of  the  Macedonians.  To  these  Eordians  the  name  of  the  river 
Eordaicus,^  the  present  Deval  or  Devol,  doubtless  belongs ;  it  is  near 
the  lake  of  Lychnidus,  where  we  also  find  traces  of  the  Phrygians.^ 

Homer  has  no  knowledge  of  Dardanus  having  immigrated  from  Samo- 
thrace,  Arcadia,  or  Italy ;  he  only  knows  him  as  a  son  of  Zeus,  and  as 
having  his  origin  in  Dardania.  He  conceived  the  Troad  to  be  inhabited 
by  a  non-Hellenic  population, — ^Trojans,  Dardanians,  Cilicians,  Lelegians, 
and  Pelasgians.  Of  these,  the  Dardani  or  Dandani  (Dardanians)  of  Buna 
(Dion)  are  mentioned,  together  virith  the  Leka  (possibly  the  Lycians)  and 
the  peoples  of  Pedasa  (Pedasus),  the  Masu  (Mysians),  and  the  Akerit 
(perhaps  the  Carians),  in  the  poem  of  Pentaur  in  the  "  Sallier  "  hieratic 
papyrus,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  among  the  confederates  who 
came  to  the  help  of  the  Hittites  (or  Ehita)  under  the  walls  of  Eadesh,  on 
the  Orontes,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Eamses  H.  (cir.  1333-1300  b.o.).  There 
was  therefore  at  that  period  a  kingdom  of  the  Dardanians,  one  of  whose 
principal  towns  was  Ilion,  a  kingdom  which  ranked  among  the  most 
powerful  of  Asia  Minor,  and  sent  its  warriors  into  Syria  to  do  battle  with 
the  Egyptian  troops  for  the  defence  of  Asia.  This  agrees  admirably  with 
what  Greek  tradition  says  of  the  power  of  Troy.  This  poem  of  Pentaur 
is  also  to  be  seen  engraved  on  the  walls  of  the  temples  of  Luxor  and 
Karnak  at  Thebes.  It  deserves  particular  attention  that  in  the  mural 
paintings  and  inscriptions  in  the  temple  of  Medinet-Abou  at  Thebes, 
among  the  confederates. against  Bamses  III.,  about  1200  b.c.,  instead  of 
the  Dardanians,  who  do  not  appear  at  all,  only  the  Teucrians  (Tekkri) 
are  mentioned.* 

According  to  Forbiger,  the  Trojans  were  a  Thracian  race,  who  had 
immigrated  at  a  remote  period  into  the  Troad  and  had  there  intermarried 
with  the  Phrygians,  who  until  then  inhabited  the  region.*  This  appears 
to  be  confirmed  by  Strabo,  who  mentions  at  a  distance  of  only  40  stadia 
from  Lampsacus  a  temple  of  great  sanctity  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of 


*  //.  ii.  848-850;  xvL  287-291 ;  xrii.  348- 
353 ;  zxi.  139. 

Herodot.  r.  1,  2. 

Strabo^  Fragm,  40. 

Polyb.  xxiT.  8 ;  Lir.  xl.  3 ;  Justin,  vii.  1. 

Strabo,  Fragm.  37  ;  Eiutath.  ad  11.  i.  1. 

Herodot.  rii.  112. 

If.  N.  ir.  17.  '  Alexaudra. 

Ap.  Constant.  Porphyrogen.  de  Them.  ii. 
p.  4S ;  Schol.  €ui  Horn.  II.  xiii.  3. 

Arrian.  Atexand.  Anabas.  i.  5,  9. 

Pauly's  Rctd-Encychpadicy  s.  v.  "  Pbryges." 
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*  Fran9ois  Lenormant,  in  tbe  Academy  of 
2l8t  and  28th  March,  1874.  Professor  Sayce 
writes  to  me :  *'  Brugsch-Bey,  however,  has 
proposed  different  identifications  for  these  names. 
He  makes  the  Tekkri  the  Zygritae  of  the 
Caucasus,  the  Leka  the  Ugyes,  the  Dardani  the 
Dardanians  of  Kurdistan  (Herodot.  i.  189),  the 
Masu  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Masius,  and 
Pedasa  the  town  of  Pidasis,  while  he  reads 
'  lluna  *  as  Maluna. — Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs 
(Eng.  transl.,  vol.  ii.  p.  129,  2nd  ed.)** 

•  Pauly's  Heal-EncyclopddiCy  s.  v.  "  Troas.** 
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the  Q-ods,  samamed  the  sanctuary  of  Bhea.^  In  another  passage  he  says : 
"  The  Bereeynthians,  a  Phrygian  race,  and  the  Phrygians  generally,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Trojans  who  live  in  the  district  of  Ida,  worship 
Bhea,  and  celebrate  orgies  in  her  honour,  calling  her  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  and  Agdistis,  and  the  great  Phrygian  goddess,  adding,  according  to 
the  localities,  the  epithets  Idaean,  Dindymene,  Sipylene,  Pessinontis, 
and  Cybele  (Cybebe)."^  He  further  states  that  the  country  near  the 
junction  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis  was  originally  inhabited  by 
the  Bebrycians,*  who  had  immigrated  from  Thrace;^  also  that  a  great 
many  Thracian  names  existed  in  the  Troad.  "  On  Lesbos  (he  says)  was 
a  city  Arisba,  whose  lands  are  now  possessed  by  the  Methymnaeans,  and 
there  is  in  Thrace  a  river  Arisbus,  on  which  live  the  Thracian  Cebrenians.^ 
There  are  indeed  many  similar  names  common  to  the  Thracians  and  the 
Trojans :  for  instance,  the  Scaeans,  a  certain  Thracian  race,  the  river 
Scaeus,  the  Scaean  wall,  and  the  Scaean  gate ;  the  Xanthians  in  Thrace, 
And  the  river  Xanthus  at  Troy;  Bhesus,  a  river  at  Troy,  and  Bhesus, 
king  of  the  Thracians.  The  poet  also  mentions  another  person  of 
identical  name  with  the  Asius,'  who  was  an  uncle  of  Hector  the  tamer  of 
horses,  Hecuba's  full  brother,  and  son  of  Dymas,  who  resided  in  Phrygia 
on  the  river  Sangarius."* 

I  may  here  add  that,  according  to  Stephanus  Byzantinus,^  there  was  a 
city  Ilium  in  Thrace ;  further,  that  Strymo  was  the  daughter  of  the  river 
Scamander,  wife  of  Laomedon  and  mother  of  Priam,  ^  whilst  Strymon 
was  a  great  river  in  Thrace ;  ^  further,  that  the  name  of  the  powerful 
Trojan  province  Dardania  also  existed  in  Thrace,  the  island  of  Samo- 
thrace  having  originally  borne  this  name.^ 

In  the  Ilicul  the  Thracians  are  allies  of  the  Trojans.*  According  to 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,^^  the  Trojans  were  Greeks.  The  Dardanians 
play  an  important  part  in  the  Iliad ;  to  the  descendants  of  their  prince 


'  xiii.   p.  589:    ol  V  kirh  rerrapdKOvra  t^s 

Ot&y  Up6v  i<TTw,  S.ytoy  t^s  'Pefiyt  iirMa\o6fjLwov. 

*  1.  p.  469 :  ol  i^  Bcp^jcvyrcs  ^pvy&v  ri 
itvXow  KoX  kwK&s  ol  *p^€s  Kal  rwv  Tp^vv  ol 
Vfp2  T^y  "ISiir  KOfroiKovrTMS  'P4ay  jn^v  Ktd  ahroi 
rifA&ffi  Kal  ipyidCovcTi  ra&rp,  fiffrdpa  iraAoGvrcs 
0€wy  Kol  "Ayiiffriy  koI  ^pvylay  $thv  /i9yd\fiy, 
iiirh  9k  rAv  r^moy  *lBalay  iced  AtvUvfA'fiyriy 
Kcd  liiwvK'fiyiiy  icai  U^aaiyovyriBa  irol  Kv/S^Xtyr 
[Kw/B^/Bi/ir].  •  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  586. 

^  Strabo,  Tii.  p.  295 ;  zii.  p.  542. 

'  I  here  call  attention  to  the  name  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Cebrene  in  the  Troad. 

'  Here  Strabo  evidently  means  by  the  former 
Asius  the  son  of  HyrtacuB,  the  leader  of  the 
troops  from  Abydos,  of  whom  he  speaks  at  p. 
585,  whilst  at  p.  586  he  tells  us  that  the 
district  of  Abydus  was  held  by  the  Bebrycians, 
a  Thracian  race  (pp.  295,  542),  and  was  sub- 
sequently occupied  by  Thracians,  who  had  pro- 
bably newly  immigrated.  All,  therefore,  that 
he  shows  us  by  the  name  Asius  la,  that  it  ex- 
isted in  Thrace  and  in  Phrygia. 


*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  590:  liv  9k  koI  iy  Mv^ 
w6\is  'Aplafia,  ff  r^r  x^P^'^  tx"*^^^  Mi|9u- 
fiyaioi  •  fart  9h  icol  Torafths  ''Apitrfios  iy  Sp^fi, 
&inrtp  ^pifirai,  fcal  to^ov  rXifcrfor  ol  Ktfip^iytot 
9p^€s.  roAAoi  9*  6fjMyvfiUu  Op9|i  koI  Tpwrlr, 
oToy  Xk€uoI  Sp^4t  rircs  koI  XKoths  warmths  fcol 
XKtuhy  Tuxos  KoL  iy  Tpoltf,  2iraial  irvXai  *  Bciy6toi 
Opficcs,  Bdvdos  iroTOfi^s  iy  Tpoff  *  ''Apur^s  b 
i/ipd^^MV  els  rhy  "Efipoy,  ^Apltrfiiti  iy  Tpoi^' 
'Pqo'Of  vorofths  iy  Tpoi^^  'P^croff  9k  icai  i  jSa- 
iriKths  r&y  Opficwy.  fort  9k  iced  ry  'Affi^ 
dfi^yufLOS  tripos  irapik  r^  trott^rp  "Ao'ios  **%s 
fiifrpms  ^y  *'EKTopos  ImroSa/AOio,  airroKaariyyfiTot 
'Eic<i/3i}r,  vlhs  9k  A^fjuxyrost  hs  ^pvylriy  yalttrK^ 
^ops  iwl  ^ayyctpioio,** 

*  S.  V.  "lAioi'. 

'  ApoUodor.  iii.  2,  3. 

'  Stat.  Theb.  v.  188 ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  y.  HUCol 
'  Pausanias,    vii.    4 ;    Steph.    Byzant.    s.  r. 
Aap9ayla. 

*  Jl.  X.  434,  435  ;  xx.  484,  485. 

*«  Antiq,  Eom,  i.  62 :  i^s  fiky  9h  md  rl  Tpa»- 
tKhy  yiyoi  'EWriyiithy  dpx^^''  ^'^t  SeS^Acrral 
fiou 
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Aeneas  is  predicted  the  fatnre  dominion  over  Troy:  "But  now  the 
mighty  Aeneas  shall  reign  over  the  Trojans,  and  his  sons'  sons,  who 
shall  be  bom  hereafter."  ^  The  genealogy  of  the  royal  house  of  Dardania 
presents,  as  Aldenhoyen'  observes,  some  strange  names,  which  make 
him  think  that  they  are  of  Phrygian  origin. 

I  think  it  not  out  of  place  to  cite  here  the  following  words  of  Grote :  ^ 
"  According  to  the  Trojan  legend,  it  was  under  proud  Laomedon.  son 
of  Hus,  that  Poseidon  and  Apollo  underwent,  by  command  of  Zeus,  a 
temporary  seryitude;  the  former  building  the  walls  of  the  town,  the 
latter  tending  the  flocks  and  herds.  When  their  task  was  completed, 
they  claimed  the  stipulated  reward;  but  Laomedon  angrily  repudiated 
their  demand,  and  even  threatened  to  cut  off  their  ears,  to  tie  them  hand 
and  foot,  and  to  sell  them  in  some  distant  island  as  slaves.^  He  was 
punished  for  this  treachery  by  a  sea-monster,  whom  Poseidon  sent  to 
ravage  his  fields  and  to  destroy  his  subjects.  Laomedon  publicly  offered 
the  immortal  horses  given  by  Zeus  to  his  father  Tros,  as  a  reward  to 
any  one  who  would  destroy  the  monster.  But  an  oracle  declared  that  a 
virgin  of  noble  blood  must  be  surrendered  to  the  monster,  and  the  lot  fell 
upon  Hesion6,  daughter  of  Laomedon  himself.  Herakles,  arriving  at  this 
critical  moment,  killed  the  monster  by  the  aid  of  a  fort  built  for  him  by 
Athen^  and  the  Trojans,'  so  as  to  rescue  both  the  exposed  maiden  and 
the  people ;  but  Laomedon,  by  a  second  act  of  perfidy,  gave  him  mortal 
horses  in  place  of  the  matchless  animals  which  had  been  promised.  Thus 
defrauded  of  his  due,  Herakles  equipped  six  ships,  attacked  and  captured 
Troy,  and  killed  Laomedon,*  gi^iig  Hesione  to  his  friend  and  auxiliary 
Telamon,  to  whom  she  bore  the  celebrated  archer  Teucros.^  A  painful 
sense  of  this  expedition  was  preserved  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
historical  town  of  Ilium,  who  offered  no  worship  to  Herakles."^ 

I  hava  cited  all  this  in  order  to  show  that  a  link  of  connection  seems 
to  have  existed  between  Troy  and  Phoenicia,  for,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
ingeniously  endeavoured  to  show,'  a  connection  with  Poseidon  frequently 
denotes  Phoenician  associations;  and  further,  as  Miillenhof  has  proved, 
in  his  Deutsche  AUerthvmdcimde^^^  Herakles  is  the  representative  of  the 
Phoenicians.  This  has  also  been  pointed  out  by  Professor  Sayce,  who 
says :  ''  The  whole  cycle  of  myths  grouped  about  the  name  of  Herakles 
points  as  clearly  to  a  Semitic  source  as  does  the  myth  of  Aphrodite  and 
Adonis."  ^ 

The  Homeric  Cilicians  {KIXik^;)  of  the  Troad  inhabited  the  plain  of 
the  Hypoplakian  Thebes,  and  appear,  according  to  Strabo,'  to  have  been 
of  the  same  race  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  later  Gilicia. 


*  77.  XX.  307,  308 :  '  Diodorus,  vr.  32-49.    Compare  Schol.  Venet. 
wvwtklii  Alv«(ao  /l/i|  Tp^ffffUf  kvd^u  ad  Iliad,  viii.  284. 

mi2  vMmp  vcu8«ff»  rol  k*v  furAwiaB^  yiptovrau  ^  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  596. 

'  Ud)er  das  neuentdeckte  Troia,  '  See  his  Preface  to  my  Mycenae,  pp.  viii.  and 

>  History  cf  Greece,  i.  p.  264.  xxir. 

*  A  Til.  452, 453 ;  xxi.  451-456  ;  Hesiod.  op.  "  W.   Christ,    Die    Topographie   der    Troian, 
Schel.  Lycophr.  393.  Efjene,  p.  225. 

*  7?.  XX,  145 ;  Dionp.  i.  52.  *  Contemporary  Bevieto,  December  1878. 

*  n.  T.  640-642.  *  Strabo,  viii.  p.  376  ;  xiv.  p.  676. 
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The  Leieges  (AiKeyesi)  are  often  brought  into  connection  with  the 
Garians.  In  fact,  according  to  Herodotus,^  the  former  was  merely  the 
ancient  name  of  the  latter ;  Homer,  however,  mentions  the  Leieges  and 
Carians  as  two  distinct  peoples.  But  we  also  find  the  Leieges  in  Greece, 
as  a  very  ancient  and  wide-spread  race,  dating  from  a  pre-Hellenic  time. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Homer  side  by  side  with  the  Pelasgians.^  The 
little  troop  of  Leieges,  of  whom  the  Iliad  speaks,  occupied  the  district 
to  the  east  of  Cape  Lectum.^ 

Begarding  the  Pelasgians,  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  give 
here  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Professor  Sayce  published  in  the 
Academy  of  the  25th  of  January,  1879 :  "  I  do  not  intend  to  dispute 
the  existence  of  tribes  called  by  the  Greeks  Pelasgians.  But  to  turn 
these  into  a  particular  race  or  people  is  quite  a  different  matter.  It  is 
true  that  Greek  writers,  from  Homer  and  Hesiod  downward,  mention 
Pelasgians,  but  if  we  examine  their  statements  we  find  that  the  term  is 
used  in  two  (or  perhaps  three)  senses :  firstly,  as  denoting  a  certain  Greek 
tribe  which  inhabited  Thessaly  during  the  heroic  age ;  and  secondly,  as 
equivalent  to  our  own  term  ^  pre-historic'  In  the  first  sense  it  is  used 
twice  in  the  Iliad  (ii.  681  and  xvi.  233).  In  two  other  Homeric 
passages  of  later  date  {11,  x.  429 ;  Od.  xix.  177),  the  name  has  passed 
into  the  region  of  mythology,  and  a  way  has  accordingly  been  prepared 
for  the  use  of  it  by  later  writers  to  denote  those  populations  of  Greece 
and  its  neighbourhood  which  we  should  now  call  pre-historic,  or  whose 
origin  and  relationship  were  unknown.  (For  this  employment  of  the 
word,  see  Herodotus,  i.  146 ;  i.  56 ;  ii.  56 ;  viii.  44 ;  vii.  94 ;  ii.  51 ;  v.  26 ; 
vi.  138.)  The  name  is  more  especially  applied  to  the  natives  of  Thrace, 
who  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  lUyrian  stock  (see  Herodotus,  i.  56 ; 
Thucydides,  iv«  109).  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  there  were  tribes  on 
the  coastland  of  Thrace  who  were  known  as  Pelasgians;  and,  since  the 
same  name  is  also  found  in  Mysia  (iZ.  ii.  840-3),  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
a  word  of  general  meaning,  like  so  many  of  the  names  of  early  Greek 
ethnology,  and  accordingly  applied  to  tribes  of  different  origin  and  race. 
Hence  Pischel's  etymology,  which  makes  IleXa^ryov  a  compound  of  the 
roots  we  have  in  Tripav  and  elfit  (ya),  and  so  meaning  'the  further- 
goers'  or  'emigrants,'  becomes  very  probable. 

"We  now  know  enough  of  the  languages  of  Italy,  Greece,  Albania, 
and  Asia  Minor,  to  be  able  to  lay  down  that,  although  all  probably 
belonging  to  the  Indo-European  stock,  they  are  as  distinct  from  one 
another  as  Latin  and  Greek.  Indeed,  it  is  still  doubted  by  some  philo- 
logists whether  Albanian  should  be  classed  as  an  Aryan  language  at  all. 
However  this  may  be,  I  am  quite  willing  to  allow  that  it  is  very  probably 
a  descendant  of  the  ancient  lUyrian  or  Thracian,  and  I  will  not  quarrel 
with  any  one  who  wishes  to  call  the  latter  Pelasgian.  But  it  must  be 
remembered   that  we  know  nothing  about    the  Pelasgian   language  or 


'  Herodot.  i.  p.  171.  ^^X*'y  hvar^ivovffa  irplhs  r^y  '^l^^f   ivipKttrm 

*  11.  z.  429 ;    Hecat.  ap.  Strab.  yii.  p.   321,  rShf  irp^mv  rod  kSKitov  ficpAw  4v  oh  itpdrow 
zii.  p.  572.  rohs  AiX^ai  l9fnf/A4wovs  6  iroiifT^v  irfTo/ifKfr. 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  605 :  ^  yhp  ikrh  rod  AcirroS 
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languages;  and  that,  if  the  ancient  Thraco-Illyrian  is  to  be  called 
Pelasgian,  the  latter  term  mnst  be  closely  defined.  In  the  oldest  passages 
of  Homer  where  it  occurs,  it  is  applied  to  Achaean  Greeks,  not  to 
barbarous  Thracians ;  in  later  Greek  literature,  it  is  merely  synonymous 
with  '  pre-historic ; '  while  in  modem  times  it  has  served  as  the  watch- 
word of  all  kinds  of  obsolete  theories  and  pre-scientific  fancies." 

Strabo  informs  us  that  after  the  Trojan  war  the  whole  Troad,  from 
Gyzicus  to  the  Caicus,  was  Aeolized  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  occupied 
by  colonies  formed  by  Peloponnesian  Achaeans  and  Aeolian  Boeotians, 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Dorian  invasion.  As 
Mr.  Gladstone  judiciously  observes,  Homer  was  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  Aeolians,  only  of  Aeolids.  But  in  the  later  Greek  tradition  we  have 
numerous  notices  of  Aeolians  as  settled  in  various  parts  of  Greece.  In 
Homer  a  variety  of  persons  and  families,  holding  the  highest  stations 
and  playing  important  parts  in  the  early  history,  are  descended  from 
or  connected  with  Aeolus,  a  mythical  eponymist,  but  of  an  Aeolian  tribe 
he  is  ignorant.* 

According  to  Thucydides,^  the  Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus 
took  place  80  years,  according  to  Strabo"  60  years — that  is,  two  gene- 
rations— after  the  Trojan  war;  according  to  Pausanias,*  in  the  time  of 
Orestes.  Pausanias  seems  probably  to  be  in  the  right,  for  the  dynasty 
of  the  Pelopids  appears  to  have  ceased  at  Mycenae  with  the  death  of 
Aegisthus,  which  occurred  in  the  eighth  year  after  the  murder  of  Agamem- 
non,^^ and  thus  about  eight  years  after  the  Trojan  war ;  in  fact,  tradition 
says  that  Agamemnon's  son  Orestes  reigned  in  Arcadia  and  Sparta,  but 
not  that  he  succeeded  his  father.  Only  a  fearful  political  revolution  and 
catastrophe,  such  as  the  Dorian  Invasion,  could  have  prevented  Orestes 
from  becoming  king  in  Mycenae,  which  was  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
State  of  Greece,  and  belonged  to  him  as  the  only  son  of  the  glorious 
and  universally  lamented  Agamemnon.  Strabo^  ^  says  that  Orestes  began 
the  emigration,  that  he  died  in  Arcadia,  and  that  his  son  Penthilus  came 
as  £u:  as  Thrace ;  whilst  his  other  son,  Archelaus,  brought  the  Aeolian 
colony  into  the  district  of  Cyzicus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dascylium. 
But  Gras,  the  youngest  son  of  Archelaus,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  river 


*  Homene  Synckromim,  p.  74. 

T  i.  12.  *  ziii.  p.  582. 

*  Tin.  5,  §  1. 

>•  Od,  iii.  30&-307 : 
kmUrct    V    #r«0'ffc    (Afyi0-9of)    9o\vxf^oio 

T^  S^  ol  hyMrr^  Ktuchw  ffAvOc  Kbt  ^Op44mis 
Jfaf^  kw^  'A^iyv^Kwr,  Kork  S*  Irrevf  vorpo^yqa. 
'*  ziii.  p.  582 :  *Op^dn|r  /Ur  yiip  Kp|ai  rou 

fiUtr  hoBi^mrdai  rhr  vl^r  abrov  ncyOiXoy,  lecU 
wpotXBw  iiixpi  ^piictis  klJiKoma  frtci  rwp 
TpmucAw  t<rr9poifj  W  o^r^r  r^y  rw  'HpojcAciSdr 
%\%  ntX&w4ppiiao9  kHMow  cTt*  *Apx^^oo^  vGtw 
4Ktirov  T€pat&aM  rhv  AloXtichp  trr6\o¥  tit  r^y 
pvv  Kvianiv^w  r^f  vcpl  rh  AeuriiiXtov'  Fpap  8i 
T^  vihv  raln-QV  rhv  rciiraroir  trpotX96¥Ta  fi^XP* 


rod  TpopiKov  woru/tov  jcol  waptVKtvaffiUwow 
ifitivow  irtptuAmi  rh  wXiop  T^t  ffrparias  fif 
A4arfiow  iral  Koraox*^''  idnliP'  KXc^ijr  8i  rhw 
A^pov  Kol  Ma\a6¥f  ictii  airroirs  iarey6¥0vs  Bptos 
*Ayan4/t¥6¥OSf  avrayayw  iikw  r^y  crpvrtky  Koerk 
rhw  abrhw  xptfpoi'  natt  %p  iral  H*v6tKoSy  AKKA 
rhw  fjkkv  rov  TltyOiXov  vr6\ciif  ^BiiPtu  irtpaue94tn'a 
4k  T^t  Sp^iens  ^If  T^y  *Ao-iay,  ro^ovs  84  vtpl 
T^v  AoKptSa  iral  rh  ^plxiov  6pos  SurrpTi^u  wX^ 
Xp^yow^  HiTTtpoy  9k  9ia0drras  icriaat  r^y  K^/itiy 
rify  ^piKmyiia  K\ii$uaa»  Mf  rod  AoKpucov 
6povt,  T&y  Aio\4wy  roiyvy  Koff  SXqy  <ricff8a- 
oBiyrwf  r^v  x^p^^^y  ^^^  ^^a/ity  ^h  rov  iroiirrov 
\4ytir9at  TpmuHfyj  ol  tortpoy  ol  ft^y  wwray 
AioXl^a  wpoa'ayopt^ovtrty  oi  8i  f^4pos,  ical  Tpolay 
ol  ii\v  tXr^y  ol  84  ^4poi  odr^s,  olthly  SA»t 
kKKitXois  6fto\ayowr§s. 
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Granicns,  led  the  larger  part  of  his  troops  over  to  Lesbos,  and  occupied 
this  island.  Penthilas  then  brought  his  expedition  over  from  Thrace 
to  the  Troad,  and  was  followed  by  other  descendants  of  Agamemnon. 
The  Soman  geographer  further  says  that,  the  Aeolians  haying  spread  over 
the  whole  country  called  Trojan  by  the  poet,  the  whole  was  by  some  later 
writers  called  Aeolis,  whilst  others  call  only  part  of  it  by  this  name. 

Strabo  informs  us  that  Abydos  was  first  occupied  by  Milesian  colonists 
in  the  reign  and  by  the  permission  of  the  Lydian  king  Gyges  (cir.  698-660 
B.C.),  to  whom  the  whole  Troad  and  the  neighbouring  territory  belonged. 
A  promontory  near  Dardanus  was  called  after  him,  Gygas.^  Neither 
Strabo  nor  any  other  classical  author  tells  us  when  this  Lydian  dominion 
in  the  Troad  commenced.  But,  as  I  shall  describe  at  length  in  the 
subsequent  pages,  I  found  in  my  excavations  at  Hissarlik,  at  an  average 
depth  of  from  6  to  7  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  just  between 
the  ruins  of  Novum  Ilium  and  the  debrts  of  the  latest  pre-historio 
city,  a  mass  of  pottery  which,  both  in  shape  and  fabric,  has  the  very 
greatest  resemblance  to  the  most  ancient  Etruscan  pottery,  whilst  it 
has  no  similarity  whatever  either  to  any  of  the  pre-historic  pottery  or 
to  that  of  Novum  Ilium.  Professor  Sayce  calls  my  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  two  terra-cotta  cones,  inscribed  with  the  Cypriote  character 
mo  and  found  at  a  depth  of  3  metres,  exactly  correspond  in  size,  shape, 
and  material  with  a  cone  found  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Smith  under  the 
floor  of  Assur-bani-pal's  palace  at  Eouyunjik.  This  cone  must  have  been 
brought  by  an  embassy  sent  to  Nineveh  by  Gyges  aBbut  b.c.  665,  when, 
according  to  the  inscriptions,  the  Assyrians  heard  the  name  of  Lydia 
for  the  first  time,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  districts  westward  of 
the  Halys. 

Now  we  read  in  Herodotus:'  '^In  the  reign  of  Atys,  son  of  Manes, 
there  was  a  great  famine  throughout  all  Lydia.  The  Lydians  bore  the 
calamity  patiently  for  some  time,  but,  seeing  that  it  did  not  stop,  they  set 
to  work  to  devise  remedies  for  the  evil.  Various  expedients  were  dis- 
covered by  various  persons ;  dice  and  huckle-bones  and  ball,  and  all  such 
games,  were  invented,  with  the  exception  of  tables,  the  invention  of  which 


*  xiii.  p.  590:  "AjBvSos  8i  MiXfitrimv  itrrl 
Krlfffia  4inrfti^^amos  T^ryov  rov  Av8»y  0airi\4us' 

wofiditrai  8i  ical  iucptfr^pi6y  ri  irphs  Aap^dif^ 

'  Herodot.  i.  94,  ed.  George  Rawlinson:  M 
'Arvof  rod  Mi£i^e»  $<uri\4ot  fftro^ritriw  itrxvf^iip 
&y&  rify  Aviiriv  traatuf  ywd^Bat '  iral  Tohs  Av^ohs 
t4ws  fiiy  itdyuy  Xiwap^oyras,  fitrh  94,  its  ob 
wait^aBaij  &icca  9i(ficr9aif  AWoy  9h  &Wo  4ici- 
fiTix'^^^^u  oitT&y,  4^fvp€07iyeu  9ii  &y  r6r€  koX 
rAy  K^^y  ko)  r&v  luTTptrydKoty  KeH  rijf  a^alpiis 
fcol  T&y  ii\\4cfy  voircwy  waryyUwy  rk  cIBca  ir\iiy 
wteraAy  ro^wy  ykp  iy  r^y  i^wpt^riy  ouk  o»- 
ittilovyTtu  AvZoL  Toiccty  Bk  w5c  irpbt  rhy  Ktfthy 
4^9vp6yTaSf  r^y  fiky  Mp^y  rw  ^fup4cgy  irai(uy 
waaray,  fra  8^  ju^  {iir4oiw  airloj  r^r  9k  4r4pfiiy 
<rir4*tr9€u  vavofUyovs  r&y  iraiyyUwy.  rotoir^ 
rp6wfp  9idy9iy  4v*  frta  9twy  94oyra  tlKOtru    4wei 


Tc  94  ovK  kyUyai  rh  KQK6y^  &AA'  4r\  /A«XXor  In 
/9t(£(c(r0ai,  o\irt»  9^  rhy  ficuriK4a  avr&y  9C&  ftotpas 
9it\6yTa  Av9&y  irdyrcty  KKfipmreu,  r^y  fiky  4v\ 
fioyff  r^y  94  4ir\  4^49^  4k  t^s  X^P^'i  '^  ^^ 
Ii4y  rp  fi4yuy  alrrov  Karyx^^^^  '''^^  itoip4my 
4c»vrhy  rhy  0curi\4a  trpotrrdctrtiyf  4v\  9k  rf  &iraX- 
\€urarofA4y^  rhy  iwvrov  iroISo,  r^  olfyofMa  cTmu 
Tvp(niy4y,  Xax^yras  94  writy  robs  4r4po»s  ^|i- 
4yat  4ic  r^f  x^F^h  KcrroiS^vai  ^f  ^fuuptniy  Koi 
ftif Xw^^rairOai  irXoiOr  4s  rii  4<r$%/i4yavs  r4i  irdtrraj 
9ira  or^i  ^y  XPV^^^  ^vfirXoa,  4arowK4§ut  icterk 
$iov  TC  Kol  yjis  (fyn^aiyy  4s  h  Hy^a  woWk 
wttpafi€t^afi4yovs  iLirac4irBtu  4s  *Ofifipuca6sf  fyBtt 
ff^4as  4yi9p6aaffBtu  vdXias  Kot  ocWccr  rh  fi4xpi 
Tov8c.  arri  94  Av9&y  furwoitaoBfiPtu  vJlrroht 
M  roiO  fi€uriK4os  rod  fnu96s,  9s  ir^€as  4uf4fyay€* 
4ir\  ro^ov  r^y  itnfpvfdiiy  wot9v/i4yovs  iyofMOr 
cB^yai  TvpcriyoAs, 
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they  do  not  claim  as  theirs.  The  device  adopted  against  the  famine  was 
to  give  np  one  day  so  entirely  to  playing  as  not  to  feel  any  want  of  food, 
and  the  next  day  to  eat  and  to  stop  the  games.  In  this  manner  they 
continued  for  eighteen  years.  As  the  affliction  lasted  and  even  hecame 
more  grievous,  the  king  divided  the  nation  in  half,  and  made  the  two 
portions '  draw  lots,  the  one  to  stay,  the  other  to  emigrate  from  the 
country ;  he  would  remain  king  of  those  whose  lot  it  should  be  to  remain 
behind,  whilst  his  son  Tyrsenus  should  be  the  leader  of  the  emigrants. 
When  they  had  drawn  lots,  those  who  had  to  emigrate  went  down  to 
Smyrna  and  built  themselves  vessels,  in  which  they  put  all  needful 
stores;  after  that  they  sailed  away  in  search  of  land  and  sustenance. 
After  having  sailed  past  many  countries,  they  reached  Umbria,  where 
they  built  cities  for  themselves  and  fixed  their  residence.  Instead  of 
Lydians  they  called  themselves  after  the  name  of  the  king's  son,  who  led 
the  colony,  Tyrsenians." 

In  these  Tyrsenians  the  general  voice  of  antiquity  saw  the  Etruscans, 
though  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  the  contemporary  of  Strabo,  main- 
tained that  neither  in  language,  religion,  laws,  nor  customs  was  there 
any  similarity  between  the  Lydians  and  Etruscans.  But  so  firmly 
convinced  of  the  relationship  were  most  of  the  ancients  that,  according 
to  Tacitus,^  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  deputies  from  Sardis  recited  before 
the  Boman  Senate  a  decree  of  the  Etruscans,  declaring  their  consan- 
guinity, on  the  ground  of  the  early  colonization  of  Etruria  by  the 
Lydians.  Mommsen,^  Gorssen,  and  other  authorities,  however,  now  agree 
with  Dionysius.  The  fact  that  the  great  cities  of  Etruria  were  inland 
and  not  maritime  shows  that  they  could  not  have  been  founded  by 
a  people  who  came  by  sea;  and  the  native  name  of  the  Etruscans, 
the  Basena,  is  evidently  identical  with  the  Bhaeti  of  the  Bhaetian 
Alps,  whose  language,  according  to  Livy  (v.  83),  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  Etruscans.  Now,  EtruG(can  inscriptions  have  been  found  as  far 
north  as  Botzen,  the  phonology  of  which  belongs  to  an  earlier  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Etruscan  language  than  the  phonology  of  the 
inscriptions  found  in  Etruria  proper.  Moreover,  no  relationship  can  be 
discovered  between  the  Etruscan  language,  which  is  agglutinative,  and 
the  remains  of  the  Lydian  language,  which  are  Aryan.  If,  nevertheless, 
the  connection  between  Etruria  and  Lydia  is  still  maintained,^  con- 
sidering the  striking  resemblance  of  the  curious  pottery  found  at 
Hissarlik  immediately  below  the  ruins  of  Novum  Ilium,  with  the  most 
ancient  pottery  found  in  the  cemeteries  of  Felsina,*  Yillanova,^  and 
Yolterra,'  I  think  it  possible  that  there  may  have  been  a  Lydian  settle- 


'  Amuti.  IT.  55.  Mruria,  i.  pp.  xxxt.  sq. 

*  BSmiache  OescMchtey  i.  9.     Hommsen  sag-  *  Giovanni  Gozzadini,  di  atcuni  Sepoicri  delta 
getU  that  the  notion  of  a  connection  between  Necropcie  Felainea,  p.  6. 

Etniria   and   Lydia  arose  out  of  a   confusion  ^  Qiovanoi  Gozzadini^/aiVitfcro/M^cft  VtV/anova 

between  the  Tursenni  (more  properly  Rasena),  (1870),  p*  33. 

eormpted   by   Greek    pronunciation   into   Tyr-  *  L.  Pigorini,  Bullettino  di  Paietnolotjia,  anno  i. 

rheni,  and  the  Lydian  Tyrrheni,  whose  name,  Nos.  4  and  5,  April  and  May  1875.      Plate  iii. 

according  to  Xanthns,  was  really  Torrhebi.  Nos.  3  a  and  3  6. 

*  See  George  Dennis,  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 
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ment  on  Mount  Hissarlik  contemporary  with  the  colonization  of  Etmria 
hy  the  Lydians  (1044  e.g.),  and  that  the  Lydian  dominion  may  have 
heen  established  over  the  whole  Troad  at  the  same  epoch. 

Of  other  nations  which  may  have  sojonrned  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Troad,  I  may  name  the  Trerians,  whom  Strabo  mentions  once  as  neigh- 
bours of  the  Thracians.*  They  invaded  the  north  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
in  the  seventh  centnry  B.C.  in  company  with  the  Cimmerians/®  and  even 
took  Sardis,  which  had  been  already  taken  by  the  Cimmerians.^  Bnt 
in  another  passage  Strabo  states  that  the  Trerians  were  a  Cimmerian 
people;'  and  again  in  another  he  says  that  the  Trerians  were  also  called 
Cimmerians,  or  a  tribe  of  them.^  According  to  Aristotle,  the  Cimmerians 
settled  in  Antandros  on  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  at  the  foot  of  Ida, 
and  remained  there  a  hundred  years.  This  appears  to  be  confirmed  by 
Pliny  ^  and  Stephanns  Byzantinus,'  according  to  whom  the  town  was 
formerly  called  Cimmeris  and  Edonis.  Alcaeus*  calls  it  a  city  of  the 
Leleges ;  Herodotus  ^  and  Conon  ^  call  it  a  Pelasgian  city. 

How  fearfully  the  Troad  must  have  been  devastated  by  these  inva- 
sions, we  may  conclude  from  the  statement  of  a  Greek  historian,  that 
the  district  of  Lampsacus  had  formerly  been  called  Bebrycia,  but  that 
the  Bebrycians  had  disappeared  through  the  frequent  wars.' 

I  have  further  to  mention  the  Gauls  or  Galatians,  who,  in  279  B.C., 
passed  over  into  Asia  Minor,  partly  by  the  Hellespont,  partly  by  the 
Thracian  Bosporus,^®  and  spread  such  terror  by  their  devastations  that, 
according  to  Livy,^  "  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  was  given  up  to  the 
Trocmi,  the  Tolistoboji  obtained  Aeolis  and  Ionia,  the  Tectosagi  the  inland 
parts  of  Asia,  and  they  exacted  tribute  from  all  Asia  within  Taurus,  while 
they  chose  their  own  abode  about  the  river  Halys, — so  that  at  last  even 
the  kings  of  Syria  did  not  refuse  to  give  them  tribute."  But  these 
Galatians  seem  not  to  have  stopped  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  Troad, 
for  otherwise  Strabo  would  have  known  the  fact  through  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis,  who  flourished  but  a  hundred  years  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Gauls.  But  as  Strabo  is  silent  on  the  subject,  and  only  mentions  the 
Gauls  as  living  quietly  in  the  country  on  the  Halys,  south  of  Paphlagonia, 
we  may  consider  it  as  certain  that  they  did  not  stay  in  the  Troad. 


*  i.  p.  59 ;  bnt  it  most  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  Strabo  nowhere  mentions  that  the 
Trerians  settled  for  any  length  of  time  in  the 
Troad ;  he  only  speaks  of  their  constant  in- 
vasions. ^*  xii.  p.  573. 

>  xiii.  p.  627.  Professor  Sayce  calls  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  "according  to  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  the  Gimirrai  or  Cim- 
merians invaded  Lydia  in  the  time  of  Gyges, 
who  sent  two  of  their  chiefs  in  chains  to  Assur- 
bani-pal,  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks  (about 
R.C.  665).  Subaequeutly  Gyges  assisted  Psam- 
metichus  of  Egypt  in  shaking  off  the  Assyrian 
yoke,  in  consequence  of  which,  says  Assur-bani. 
pal,  the  gods  punished  him  by  causing  him  to 
be  defeated  and  beheaded  in  battle  by  the  Cim- 
merians.    His  son  and  successor,  Ardys,  again 


sent  tribute  to  Nineveh.    See  also  0<L  xi.  14- 


19." 

s 


•  xiv.  p.  647. 
i,  p.  61.  ♦  ff.  N.  V.  32. 

*  S.  V.  Kififi€pof.     *  Ap.  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  606. 
»  vii.  42.  •  Narr,  41. 

*  Charon  in  Schol.  ap.  Shod.  2,  2. 
'*  Hemnon  Heracl.  ap.  Phot.  i.  1. 

>  See  Wernsdorf,  de  Jfepubi.  Galatt.  i.  p.  15. 
Liv.  xxxviii.  16 :  "  Trocmis  Hellespont!  ora 
data,  Tolistoboji  Aeolida  atque  loniam,  Tectosagi 
mediterranea  Asiae  sortiti  sunt,  et  stipendium 
tota  cis  Taurum  Asia  exigebant,  sedem  autem 
ipsi  sibi  circa  Halyn  flumen  cepenint, — ut  Syriae 
quoque  ad  postremum  reges  stipendium  dare 
non  abnuerent."  The  Trocmi,  Tolistoboji,  and 
Tectosages  were  the  three  races  or  clans  of  the 
Gauls. 
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I  shall  not  speak  in  this  place  of  the  passage  of  the  Persians, 
Macedonians,  Bomans,  &c.,  through  the  Troad ;  I  have  enumerated  only 
those  nations  of  whose  sojonm  or  devastation  in  this  country  tradition  or 
history  has  preserved  some  record.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages 
that  the  ruins  at  Hissarlik  bear  testimony  to  the  settlements  of  at  least 
five  different  nations,  which  have  succeeded  each  other  on  the  site  in 
remote  pre-historic  ages.  In  fact  the  passage  of  nations  to  and  fro  on 
this  spot  could  not  have  been  better  described  than  by  Mr.  Gladstone  :^ — 
"It  appears  as  if  the  Hellespont  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Bosphorus  had  formed  a  sort  of  hinge,  upon  which  turned  the  fortunes 
and  movements  of  mankind  from  a  very  remote  period.  Consequently 
I  am  not  surprised  when  I  see  how  some  powerful  cause  has  determined 
the  course  of  events  actually  exhibited  in  historical  times.  I  am  not  at 
all  surprised  to  find  at  Hissarlik  the  marks  of  an  extraordinary  interest 
attaching  to  that  neighbourhood,  and  of  a  great  number  of  successive 
races,  beginning  with  the  earliest  recorded  periods  of  civilized  settlement, 
endeavouring  to  lodge  themselves  upon  this  particular  spot.  To  me  it 
involves  no  paradox,  because  I  think  it  greatly  supported  and  confirmed 
by  what  we  have  seen  since  in  respect  to  the  desirableness  of  that  spot, 
and  its  importance  in  connection  with  the  movements  of  races.  The  very 
circumstances  of  climate  and  soil  may,  I  apprehend,  be  considered  as 
rendering  it  a  very  eligible  site,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  strange 
to  me  in  finding  that  a  number  of  different  peoples  should  have  planted 
themselves  upon  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  within  the  course  of  a  certain 
number  of  centuries." 

I  also  cite  here  what  Mr.  Philip  Smith  ^  has  written  on  the  subject : 
"  Apart  even  from  its*  traditional  claim  to  be  the  Ilium  of  Homer, 
Hissarlik  lay  in  the  track  of  the  primitive  migrations  of  the  Indo- 
European  race  from  their  cradle  in  the  East  to  their  settlement  in  the 
West ;  and  not  of  one  migration  only,  but  of  their  passage  to  and  fro 
between  the  shores  of  Asia  and  of  Europe;  as  well  as  upon  the  path 
of  their  commerce  and  military  expeditions,  after  they  were  settled  in 
their  homes.  For,  lest  we  be  misled  by  the  arbitrary  distinction  between 
the  continents,  which  is  stereotyped  in  the  names  of  Asia  and  Europe 
— that  is,  East  and  West — it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Hellespont 
and  Bosporus  (as  the  latter  name  expresses)  were  ferries  rather  than 
sundering  seas,  and  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  were  stepping-stones. 
The  close  affinities  of  the  early  settlers  on  both  shores  had  long  since 
been  proved;  and,  in  particular,  the  presence  of  the  great  Pelasgo- 
Hellenic  or  Graeco^Italic  family  had  been  traced  on  both.  The  very 
ancient  habitation  of  the  north-western  parts  of  Asia  Minor  by  the 
lonians — the  Oriental  name  of  the  whole  Hellenic  race — long  before 
their  traditional  colonization  from  the  peninsula  of  Hellas — had  been 
maintained  by  Ernst  Curtius  twenty  years  ago,*  and  more  fully  esta- 


<  At  tjM  Roy«l  Io»titate  of  Britith  ArchiUcts,  »  See  my  Troif  and  its  JUntams,  p.  364. 

30th  Aprfl,  1877;  see  Sessionel  Papers,  1876-  *  Cnrtius,  Die  lonier    vor   der  Wandarung ; 

1877,  No.  12.  Berliu,  1855. 
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blifihed  by  recent  Egyptologers" — thus  confirming  the  most  ancient 
ethnic  record,  that  the  Ides  of  the  Oentiles  were  divided  among  the 
families  of  the  Sons  of  Javan^  • 


§  IL    The  several  Dominions  of  the  Tboad.^ 

1.  The  Dominion  of  Pandarus, — This  possession  of  the  Lycians 
extended  along  the  Aesepus  to  Zeleia ;  its  inhabitants  are  called  wealthy 
(a<f>v€ioL).    Their  leader  is  Pandarus,  son  of  Lycaon,  the  excellent  archer.^ 

Cities. — The  only  city  mentioned  by  the  poet  is  Zeleia,  situated  on  the 
Aesepns  at  the  last  spur  of  Ida.  According  to  Strabo,*  it  was  at  a 
distance  of  80  stadia  from  the  nearest  sea  (the  Propontis)  into  which  the 
Aesepns  falls,  and  190  stadia  from  (the  post-Homeric)  Gyzicus. 

2.  The  Dominion  of  Adrestus  and  Amphius,  sons  of  Merops. — This 
dominion  bordered  on  the  preceding,  as  is  shown  by  Homer,***  as  well 
as  by  Strabo :  ^'  Below  Zeleia,  on  the  sea,  on  this  side  of  the  Aesepns, 
was  situated  the  plain  of  Adresteia."*  The  leaders  of  the  Adresteans 
are  Adrestus  and  Amphius,  sons  of  Merops,  though  elsewhere  Amphius 
is  called  the  son  of  Selagus. 

Cities. — Three  are  mentioned  by  the  poet : — 

a.  Adresteia  (17  *ABfyqar€ui)  was  situated  between  Priapus  and  Parium.' 

h.  Apaesus  (17  ^Airaccos:),^  also  called  Paesos  {rj  Ilawro?),*  was  situated 
between  Lampsacus  and  Parium  on  the  river  Paesus.  Strabo  says  that 
the  city  was  destroyed  and  that  its  inhabitants  had  settled  in  Lamp- 
sacus," because  they  were  Milesians,  like  the  Lampsacenes,  which  is 
confirmed  by  Anaximenes.* 

c.  Piiyeia  {rj  UtTvcLo) '  was  situated  in  Pityus,  a  district  of  the 
territory  of  Parium,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  overgrown  with  pines, 
between  Priapus  and  Parium,  close  to  the  town  of  Linum  on  the  sea, 


*  Chabas,  Etudes  sur  F Antiquity  historijue ; 
Paris,  1872,  p.  190. 

*  "  Genesis  x.  4, 5.  The  essential  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  name  |V  are  identical  with  the  Greek 
IHN  (Ion),  and  both  are  equivalent  to  the 
Yavanas,  the  'younger  race'  of  the  old  Aryan 
traditions,  who  migrated  to  the  West,  while  the 
elder  branch  remained  in  the  EeL»i.  See  the 
Student's  Ancient  History  of  the  East,  Chapter  xz., 
on  the  Nations  of  Asia  Minor,  which  contains  a 
discussion  of  the  Hellenic  affinities  of  the  Phry- 
gians and  Trojans  in  particular." 

'  In  the  geography  of  the  several  dominions 
of  the  Troad  I  have  adopted  the  order  foUowftd 
by  £.  Buchholz  in  his  excellent  work,  Homerische 
Kosmographie  und  Oeographie,  and  I  have  to  a 
large  extent  profited  by  his  details ;  but  as  re- 
gards Ilium,  I  have  not  used  his  work  at  alL 

•  //.  ii.  824-827 : 

ot  8^  Z4Kuap  tmuov  ihrai  ir6Za  ytlarov  ''iSiir, 
&^ycio(,  irtwojrrts  08«p  fi4kc»  Air^oio, 
Tpmts'  rmv  air*  ^px*  Avirdorof  iiyKahs  vi6Sf 
ndifliapoff  f  Ktd  rS^oy  *A'w6Kk»v  aUrrhs  Hwk€v. 

•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  587  :  *H  filw  9^  Z4\tta  iv 
rf  mtiptfptltj^  Tp  bardmn  Tijf  "iJifj  tvruf,  itvd' 


Xovaa  KvQkov  fi^y  araiiovs  ivtrfiKoyra  jcal  Iko- 
r6yf  rrjs  8*  iyyvf  drtt  OaXiirrris  koB*  %v  4K9l9wnp 
Atarfwoi  ^(Fov  Ayio^Koyra. 

»•  n.  ii.  828-830 : 
ot  8*  *A9fyfiaTtidy  r*  e7;^oy  koI  Ztj/jlov  'AiraiiroD, 
ical  riir^ciay  Itxov  ica2  Triptifis  Sipos  oM' 
T&y  ^px*  ''ABpfi<rr6s  re  jcol  ^Afi^ios  Xiyo$^^(. 

'  xii.  p.  565 :  rp  8i  ZcXcff  diror^rrwict  wphs 
BaKdrrn  4irira9t  rov  Aw4iwov  rh  rris  'ABpriertlas 
wtBloy. 

'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  588:  if  /i^y  o8v  ir^Xit  (i^ 
'A8f>^0'Tcia)  fjLtra^v  Tlpidwov  jral  Ilaptov. 

»  Jl.  ii.  828. 

«  U,  V.  612: 
leal  0d\9y  "A/A^ior,  ScAfltyov  vl6y,  Hs  f)*  4y\  Ilaur^ 

*  Stmbo,  xiii.  p.  589 :  4y  Bk  r^  fivra^h  Aa^- 
^flUov  iral  Ilap^ou  Ilaurhs  ^y  ir6\is  leai  irvrofUs' 
Kvr4tntwmu  8*  i|  viJAis,  ol  8i  nai<nyyol  M<^1^ 
iniff€vy  €is  Ad(fii|«iror,  MiX^vitgy  Byrts  iwoiKot 
jral  a^ol  KcSdirtp  kcU  ol  Aaiu^oMj^yoL 

*  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  635 :  *Aya^ifi4nis  "yovy  6 
Aofti^Kinyhs  oSrtt  ffifftyf  Srt — MiX^ioi  avy^tnt- 
ffor— ''A/Bi;8or,  "Apur/Scu',  Htuffiy. 

^  II.  ii.  829.  • 
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where  the  Linusian  cochleae  were  fished  up,  which  were  considered  the 
best  of  all  sorts  of  cochleae."  Bat  others  maintained  that  Pityeia  was 
only  the  ancient  name  of  Lampsacus.* 

3.  The  Dominion  of  Asius, — This  dominion  extended  along  the  coast 
of  the  Troad,  from  Percot6  to  Abjdos.  Asius,  son  of  Hyrtacus/®  was  the 
mler  of  this  district ;  under  his  command  was  the  contingent  of  the 
Thracian  city  of  Sestos  on  the  Hellespont.^ 

Of  Cities  Homer  mentions  three  in  this  dominion : — 

a.  PercoU  (17  IlepivcoTi/),^  of  which  its  present  name,  Borgas  or  Bergas, 
may  be  a  corruption.     Its  ancient  name  was  also  Percop^.^ 

h.  AhydoB  (17  "AySi/Sov),*  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Hellespont, 
which,  according  to  Herodotus,"  was  there  only  7  stadia  broad ;  but  in 
reality  the  breadth  of  the  strait  is  here  10  stadia.  Abydos  was  situated 
opposite  to  Sestos,  though  slightly  to  the  south-east.  A  little  to  the 
north  of  the  city  Xerxes  passed  the  Hellespont  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  in 
480  B.C.  Of  Abydos  no  ruins  are  extant ;  only  fragments  of  pottery 
or  marble  mark  its  site.  It  is  at  a  distance  of  3  miles  from  the  present 
town  of  Dardanelles.  On  the  site  of  Abydos  are  two  nearly  conical 
natural  hills,  both  of  which  may  have  once  been  fortified,  but  the  opinion 
of  some  travellers,*  that  they  are  composed  of  debris^  is  altogether  erro- 
neous;  they  consist  of  purely  natural  soil. 

e,  Arishe  (17  ^Apia^),  not  far  from  the  Selleis,^  was  the  residence  of 
Asius,  and  has  in  the  poems  the  epithets  "  divine "  (Biay  and  "  well- 
built  "  {evKTifiivrf),^ 

4.  The  Dominiofi  of  Aeneas  (Dardania). — Strabo  defines  Dardania  as 
follows: — "On  the  further  side  of  Abydos  come  the  districts  around  Ilium, 
the  sea-shore  as  far  as  Lectum,  the  land  of  the  Trojan  Plain,  and  the 
district  at  the  side  of  Mount  Ida  subject  to  Aeneas." ^^  Again:  "The 
mountain-border  (of  the  Trojan  Plain)  is  narrow ;  on  one  side  it  extends 
in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  district  around  Scepsis,  on  the  other  side  to 
the  north  as  far  as  the  Lycians  of  the  district  of  Zeleia :  this  plain  the 
poet  puts  under  the  dominion  of  Aeneas  and  the  Antenorids,  and  calls 
it  Dardania."^      This  dominion  was  therefore  long  and  narrow;   it  ex- 


*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  588 :  IIiT^a  8*  iffrly  if  IIitu- 

apos  iirru^h  8i  Kcrroi  Hapiwt  kcSL  Ilpc^TOV  jcal  Atror 
Xmpiw  lw\  BoKirTjp,  H/wav  ol  Aipo^atoi  Kox^^fu 
Apurroi,  rdr  niyrcvr  iiKUntcvroi. 

<*  Steph.  Bjs.  and  Etym.  Ma^.  •.  v.  Ad^irpeucos] 
SchoL  Apoil.  Shod,  i.  933;  Orph.  Arg,  488; 
Plin.  H,  N.  T.  32 :  '*  Lampsacam  antea  Pityusa 
dictum."  This  is  also  implied  in  the  storj  told 
in  Herodotus,  vi.  37,  the  point  of  which  is 
missed  bj  the  hbtoriim,  who  does  not  seem  to 
hare  heard  that  Pityeia  or  Pityusa  was  reputed 
to  have  been  the  ancient  name  of  Lampsacus. 

"  //,  ii.  837,  838 : 
TMir  Mt  'TpTtutidiis  i$px'  "Actios,  tpx^t^s  ArBpfir, 
^Affun  *T(n€utlSvi$, 
<  77.  ii.  836. 

«  //.  ii.  835 ;  xi.  229 ;  xv.  548. 

*  Steph.   ISyz.   s.  v.  Utpxtirfi :  TltpK^TTi  Kai 
irdXBil  H^pK^ntri  irdkis  TpwiSos, 


*  JL  ii.  836. 

*  Tii.  34:  lo-ri  8i  iwrk  trrdita  i^  *A0vSov 
Is  r^y  hwamiov, 

*  Richter,  Waltfahrtm  m  Morgenlande,  p.  43a 
'  7/.  ii.  838,839: 

*Apiff0iti$€¥  .  .  . 
worafiov  ikirh  ScAA^crros. 
Comp.  xii.  96,  97. 

■  //.  ii.  836 ;  xxi.  43  :  Siay  *Aplff^w. 

*  Jt.  Yi.  13  :  iffHTtfidyri  4v  'Apitrfiri. 
!•  xiii.  p.  592 :  "£(»  8^  *A/3^8ov*  r^  irepl  rh 
IXioy  (art,  rd  t€  wapdhta  Iws  Acirrov  koI  t& 

iw  T^  Tpulxf  Tc8ly  ical  rck  wap^ta  rrjs  "I8i)s 
Tck  6irh  r^  Atpfif^ 

*  xiii.  p.  596:  ro^ov  8*  4i  niy  irap^pft6s 
i<m  ffrtyfi,  rp  fiiy  M  r^Jf  iAt<n\pkfipiay  rtrctfittni 
/Acxp(  r&y  KOTck  Xxfj^ar  r^wy,  rp  8*  iirl  rcks 
&pKTOvs  fUxpi  r&y  Karh  Z4\9tay  AvKtwv.  ra^rriy 
8*  6  irotijT^s  6ir'  AiVcff  rdrrtt  kqX  toIs  *Ayrri' 
yoplHus,   KoAc?  8i  AttpHayiay, 
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tended  between  Priam's  dominion  and  that  of  the  Meropids,  being  bor- 
dered on  one  side  by  the  Hellespont,  on  the  other  by  the  Leleges  and 
Gilicians.  Its  inhabitants,  called  Dardanians  {^aphavuoi^  or  ^dpSavoi),^ 
were  a  race  kindred  with  the  Trojans,  and  are  sometimes  confonnded 
with  them :  thus,  for  instance,  Enphorbns,  son  of  Panthous,  a  Trojan,  is 
called  a  Dardanian.^ 

Of  Citiea  we  can  only  mention  Dardania,  built  by  Dardanus  at  the 
foot  of  Ida  before  sacred  Ilium  was  founded  in  the  plain.^  In  the  time 
of  Strabo  it  had  utterly  disappeared/  It  has  of  course  nothing  in 
common  with  the  later  Dardanus,  which — ^as  excayations  lately  made 
there  at  my  request  by  the  military  governor  of  the  Dardanelles  have 
shown — has  left  a  layer  of  d^ma  hardly  2]^  ft.  deep,  in  which  nothing 
but  fragments  of  Greek  potsherds  are  found.  It  therefore  appears  certain 
that  it  was  built  by  the  Aeolian  Greeks.  It  lies  on  the  shore  of  the 
Hellespont,  as  Strabo^  rightly  remarks,  at  a  distance  of  70  stadia  from 
Abydos,  and,  according  to  Pliny,®  70  stadia  from  Bhoeteum. 

6.  The  Dominion  of  Altes.* — We  find  also  in  Homer  that  a  troop  of 
Leleges  had  settled  in  the  Troad,  on  the  river  Satniois  near  Gape  Lectum : 
thus  they  seem  to  have  dwelt  between  the  dominion  of  the  Cilicians  and 
that  of  the  Dardanians.^^  Their  king  was  Altes,  father  of  Laothoe,  who 
bore  Lycaon,  and  father-in-law  to  Priam.^ 

Of  Cities  1  can  only  mention  Pedasus  (17  Hi/Soo-o^)  on  the  Satniois, 
with  the  epithets  "  lofty "  (al'irqeaa-a),^  "  high-towered "  or  "  high- 
walled  "  (aliretvi]).^  It  was  destroyed  by  Achilles,^  and  is  supposed,  as 
I  have  before  observed,  to  be  mentioned  on  the  Egyptian  monuments 
under  the  name  of  Pidasa. 

6.  The  Dominion  of  the   Cilicians. — 

a.  The  Dominion  of  E'etion  (the  Theban  Cilicia)  *  extends  between  the 
district  of  Lyrnessus  occupied  by  the  Gilicians  and  the  Leleges.  The 
description  given  by  Homer  of  Theb6*  has  led  to  the  general  belief 


*  //.  ii.  819 : 

AopdorW  oSr'  ^px*^  ^^*  ^^^  *Arfx^^90 
Aiptias    .... 

»  //.  iii.  456,  vii.  348 : 
KdKXtnd  fi^Vt  Tpwcs,  ira2  AdpSoMOi  ^8*  MKovpou 

*  II.  xvi.  807 : 

....  Adp9ttyos  Mipi 
nay0ot8i|t  Efi^fopfioSf  .... 

»  Ii.  XX.  215-218 : 
Adp9a¥0v    ai    irpirop    r4Krro    t^^\rrY€p4ra 

Krltra^  Si  Aap9ttytriPf  iir§l  othrw  *'lXios  Ifrfi 
iv  irc8ly  irc«r($A.i0TO,  «r(f  Air  ii€p6vnv  hySptifWww^ 
&AX'  4ff  inrwp^ias  ^tnoy  vo\vwi9aKOS  "iSiis. 

*  xiii.  p.  592 :  rvr  /i^if  yhp  oifi*  fx*^'  ir6\t»s 
(r(ii(«T(u  airrSBi. 

^  xiii.  p.  595 :  ^  ir6Xis  ti  AdpioMOSf  9i4xova-a 
•njs  *A/3Mov  o'  oraliiovs. 

*  ff.  N.  V.  33 :  **  a  Rhoeteo  Dardsniam  oppi- 
dum  parvnm  abest  stadia  Ixx." 

*  Deviating  here  from  the  order  followed  by 
£.  Buchholz,  Homer,  Koam.  und  Oeogr.,  I  shall 
first  speak  of  the  dominions  of  the  Leleges  and 
the  Cilicians,  and  afterwards  of  the  dominion  of 


Troy  proper,  as  this  latter  will  occupy  a  large 
space. 

**  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  605:.  ^  yiip  iarh  rod 
Amctov  ^^x**  Ayarc/roiMTa  irphs  r^r  "iSiir  dir^p> 
Kcirai  T&y  wp^wf  rov  k6\wov  fitpmifj  iv  ^Its 
wpwToy  robs  A4\tyas  Idpv/iipovs  6  iroiifr^t 
weroifiicty. 

'  It.  xxi.  84-86: 

.     .     .    .    fumfvSdZtov  t4  fi4  fi'hn^p 
ytlparo  AaoB^,  Bvydnip  "AArao  y4porros, 
"AAr^w  hs  A9X4y€iTffi  ^H\owro\4fjMiaaf  iu'dira'^u 

•  n.  xxi,  87  : 

("AAnis)  n^curoy  aiw^Hrcoir  Ix*^  ^^^  X9rwt6' 
€rru 
»  iZ.  vi.  34,  35: 

rcuc  8i  'XoTvU^vros  4f>fif€irao  wup*  6x$as 
n^8a<roy  alwtatiiv* 

*  n.  XX.  92  : 

ir^fMTc  8i  (*AxtAAcbt)  Avpinivvhw  iral  nifiofftm, 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  586 :  i^  r&v  KiXlnrnw  8itt4,  ^ 
fihv  8t)/3aiir^  ^  8i  Avpmiatris. 

•  n.  vi.  396, 397  : 

'HcT^wr,  hs  fwai9v  iwh  U\diC^  6Kff4ir(r]f 

Biifip  {nrowkoKlp,  KixUc^ffv'  Mp€<rtrw  Miffamw* 
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that  there  was  a  mountain  called  Plakos,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  city 
was  situated*  Bnt  Strabo  knows  no  such  mountain ;  he  says :  "  But  in 
the  interior,  50  stadia  further  on,  is  the  now  deserted  Theb^,  which  the 
poet  puts  below  the  '  wooded  Plakos/  bnt  there  is  here  neither  a  Plakos 
nor  a  Flax,  nor  is  there  a  forest  above  it  though  it  adjoins  Ida."  ^ 

Cities,  (a)  Theb6  (^  Bif/Si/)  was  situated  60  stadia  to  the  north-west 
of  Adramyttium,"  between  the  latter  and  Carin6.*  It  was  the  capital 
of  Eetion;  hence  its  epithet  *' mcred  cUy  of  Eetion.**^^  It  is  called 
*' flourishing "  (evpoiercuoaa)  and  "high-gated"  (v^tTn/Xo?),  and  was 
destroyed  by  Achillea^^  It  was  a  fortified  place,  for  Homer  speaks  of 
its  walls.^ 

Mr.  Gladstone '  has  sought  to  show  that  under  Thothmes  III.,  whose 
reign  is  computed  to  hare  extended  over  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  b.o.  (or  1600-1550),  when  the  power  of  the  great  Egyptian 
Empire  reached  its  climax,  it  embraced  most  of  the  populations  of  Greece, 
where  Thothmes  put  his  own  sons  as  governors  in  the  places  he  had 
conquered.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  Thebe  of  Eetion  is 
connected  in  the  Iliad  with  special  excellence  of  horses;  that  it  is  the 
sacred  city  of  Eetion ;  and  that  lastly  it  has  lofty  gates  (tr^nrvXo?).'  It 
is  surely  remarkable,  he  adds,  that  we  find  all  these  three  characteristics 
reproduced  in  the  Cadmean  Thebes  of  Boeotia.  It  is  sacred  {Upa  7rpo9 
relxca  Bi^/Si/v).^  It  is  most  closely  associated  with  the  horse ;  for  to  the 
Cadmeans  alone,  besides  the  Trojans,  does  Homer  give  the  designation 
xhrrope;  ZmrtDv}  It  is  also  remarkable  for  its  gates,  being  the  seven- 
gated  Thebes/  Both  cities,  too,  were  rich.  The  Thebe  of  Eetion  is 
€vv€U€Taovaay  or  '^  a  flourishing  city ; "  while  the  Cadmean  Thebes  is 
evKrlfievov  TrroXiedpov,  "  a  well-built  fortress," '  and  €vpv)(ppo<f,  "  an  exten- 
sive (?)  city."^  These  three  pointed  characteristics,  as  well  as  the  fourth, 
all  belonged  to  the  mighty  city  of  Thebes  in  Egypt.  This  had  a  hundred 
gates ;  this  horsed  20,000  chariots ;  and  was  eminently  a  sacred  city,  for 
she  was  the  centre  of  the  worship  of  Amun.* 

Becent  researches,  however,  seem  to  show  that  the  identifications  with 
Greek  tribes  proposed  for  geographical  names  occurring  in  the  Egyptian 
inscriptions  are  untenable.     The  chief  support  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  views 


"*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  614:  4y  94  rf  fitvoyai^  kwh 
wttrrtiKarra  aroJiittp  i<rr\9  i|  04/9>l  ^PV/^^^i  ^^ 

rai  Koirot  irp^s  rp  "iSp. 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  612 :  9i4xowrt  94  *A.9pafivrriou 
arraiimfs  ^  ii4v  (94/9ii)  4(^K0Kra,  ^  tk  (Avpnifftrhs) 
iy^o^ovra  ical  hieri^  4w\  Oircpa. 

*  Herod,  rii.  42 :  4arh  8^  ra^mf  (Kaptviis)  8tA 
B^fi^s  ircS^ov  4wop4^TO,  * hipofjJnrtUp  re  ir<{Xir 
ita2  "KrrarBpop  r^  TlOiorytZa  •wupt^uti^fkwot, 

>•  n.  i.  366 : 

^t  9^0fiP  '«pV  li^Air  *Herit0VOs. 
"  //.Ti.  415,416: 
4k  94  w6Xuf  wiptrtw  (*Ax(AXffirs)  KiXiuMv  cdraic- 
TdbMrar 


s 

a 


1  11,  W,  691 :  rtlxta  e^ifi^t- 

'  Homeric  Syncfuronismy  p.  137. 
Ibid.  p.  168.  *  7/.  iv.  378. 

7/.  iv.  391. 
//.  IT.  406 ;  Od,  xi.  263. 

»  //.  u.  505;  Ti.  415.  •  Od,  xi.  265. 

*  Homer.  8ynchr,j  pp.  158,  159.  Regarding* 
the  form  of  the  name,  we  may  add,  that  whilst 
the  city  of  Eetion  is  always  called  Theb^  in  the 
singolar,  this  was  also  the  proper  form  for  the 
Egyptian  city,  whose  original  name  (namely, 
the  name  of  its  sacred  quarter,  to  the  east  ot  the 
Nile)  was  T-APE.  The  Greeks  assimilated  the 
name  to  that  of  Thebes  (B^fiai)  in  Boeotia ;  but 
thid  city,  as  we  see  in  Homer,  is  also  called  Theb< 
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consequently  falls  to  the  ground.  Since  the  Cadmeans  of  Boeotian  Thebes 
were  a  Phoenician  colony,  it  is  probable  that  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
the  city  must  be  sought  in  the  Semitic  languages.  On  the  other  hand, 
Egyptian  Thebes  derived  its  name  from  the  Egyptian  torapiu,  the  plural 
of  ta-apy  "  the  little  house,"  a  title  originally  given  to  one  only  of  the 
quarters  of  the  city.  According  to  Varro  (de  Re  Riist,  iii.  1,  16),  "  the 
Aeolian  Boeotians  "  and  the  Sabines  called  hills  tebcie  or  thebae, 

(fi)  Ghryse  (17  Xpvarf),  already  desolate  in  Strabo's  time,  was  situated 
close  to  Thebe,  and  belonged  to  the  possessions  of  Eetion,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  Ghryseis  was  captured  by  Achilles  when  he  destroyed 
Thebd.^*^  It  had  a  temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus,  of  which  the  father  of 
Ghryseis  was  the  priest.^  It  was  situated  on  the  sea,  and  had  a  port  in 
which  Ulysses  landed  when  he  brought  Ghryseis  back  to  her  father  with 
a  hecatomb  for  the  god.  As  Strabo  remarks,  it  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  later  Ghrysa,  near  Hamaxitus,  which  had  also  a  temple  of  the 
Sminthian  Apollo,  but  no  port.'  The  temple  of  this  god,  which  Pliny  * 
mentions  here,  can  consequently  refer  only  to  the  later  place. 

(7)  Gille  (KlWrf),  situated  also  in  the  Theban  plain  on  the  small  river 
Gillaeus,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gillaeus  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Antandros,  was  founded  by  Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus,  and  had  a  celebrated 
temple  of  the  Gillaean  ApoUo,  which  still  existed  in  Strabo's  time.^ 

b.  The  Dominion  of  Mynes  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  the  city 
of  Lyrnessus  {Xvpvriaa6<i\  called  also  the  city  of  Mynes  by  Homer,* 
destroyed  by  Achilles,  who  here  captured  Briseis.®  Hither  Aeneas  fled, 
pursued  by  Achilles.^  It  was  situated  in  the  Plain  of  Thebe,  88  stadia 
from  Adramyttium,  and  is  described  by  Strabo  as  fortified  by  nature, 
but  deserted.^  Fellowes'  believed  he  had  found  its  ruins  four  miles 
from  Earavaren. 

c.  The  Dominion  of  Eurypylus  is  difficult  to  define.  He  was  leader  of 
a  troop  of  Eeteioi  {oi  Krjreiot),  whose  identity  with  the  Hittites  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Eheta  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  and  the  Ehattai 
of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  has  been  most  ingeniously  maintained  by 

>•  //.  i.  366,  367 :  xiii.  p.  612 :    trKrialov  olv  r^s  e^/Sift  In  vvv 

^X^P^^  ^^  B^/S^y*  i^ph^  v^Aiy  *H€rlwyos  KlWa  ris  r6vos  \4yrrai,  4v  f  KiKKaiov  'Air<{A- 

rV  2^  Zi€irpd0ofi€y  tc  koI  liyofiey  ivBiZ^  wiyrtt,  Xwyos  ttrny  Up6y  *    irapa^pti  V   ahr^  i^  "iZris 

>  II.  U  37-39  :  ^p^/icvot  6  KiAAoios  iroTatUs,     Grid,  MH,  xiii. 

kKvOI  fi€v,  iifyupiro^,  hs  Kpiayiy  iin^ififfiriKas  174.     Plin.  J£,  A.,  t.  32,  says  that  it  no  longer 

existed  in  his  time. 

:ituye€v.  *  2L  xix.  296  : 

'  Strabo,   xiii.    p.    612 :    'H    9i    Xpuffa    M  iripaty  h\  ir6?uy  B^loio  Miyifros. 

BaKdrrp  iroXiXKioy  ^r  (x^^  At/u^ya,  w\fi<rioy  9i  *  //.  ii.  690,  691 : 

hrtpKttrai  v  O^/Si)  *  iyravBa  8*  Ijy  ira2  rh  Uphy  r^y   (BpitrqlSa)   iic  Avpyfiffvov  4^§l\ero  woWit 

rod  ^fuyB4«0S  *Air6Xkceyos  xal  ^  Xf>v<n)ts*  lip^finncu  furyfiffas, 

9k  yvy  rh  x^^P^^  tcX^mi  *  els  S^  r^y  yvy  Xpuaay  Avpyjiffaby  iiawopB^ffas, 

r^y  Kark   'Afia^irhy  fifBlBpyrai   rh   Ifphy,   rmv  '  //.  xx.  191,  192: 

Kikitivy  r&y  fiiy  tit  r^y  Uofi^vXiay  iKir€a6yrwy  Mty  S*  is  Avpyfiarahy  vwix^vy^s  ■  ahrkp  iyif  r^y 

r&y  94  €ls  *Afiaiir6y'  ol  9*  kir€ipiir€poi  r&y  woKcuuy  irtpa'a  fit$opfiif0tis. 

iifropmy  iyravSa  rhy  Xpitrny  naX  r^v  Xpv<n(t9a  '  xiii.  p.  612 :  iyrcmBa  ykp  ira2  ^  O^iSi}  koI  ^ 

yeyoydyai   ^aal   Ktd    rhy  "O/nipoy  roinov   rov  Avpy7iaff6Sf  ipvfAvhy  x^P^^  *  ip^l*-oi  V  iL/i^^rtpat  - 

r6wov  /ucjuj^(r0(u  *  &A.A*  o(kf  Xi/i^v  iariy  iyravBa^  9i4xoval  9k  *A9pafjLvrrlov  ffra9lovs  ^  (Biifirf)  fA^y 

iK€iyos  94  ^ffty  *'  ol  9*  Src  8^  \ifi4yo$  iroXu/3cr-  i^iiKoyra  4f  (Avpyiiaffhi)  9k  hy9o4iKoyra  ical  orr^ 

$4os  iyrhs  Uoyro,"                »  H.  N.  v.  32.  3.  ^irl  edrtpa.     See  also  Diod.  v.  49  ;  Plin.  B.  N, 

*  Homer,  //.  i.  38.     Herodut.  i.  149.     Strabo,  t.  26  and  32.      *  Excursus,  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  39. 
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Mr.  Gladstone.^®  His  arguments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Eeteioi 
"come  from  outside  the  circle  of  the  earlier  Trojan  alliances,  and 
therefore  from  Lycia,  and  the  countries  of  the  Mysoi  and  Eilikes."  ^ 
Straho  says  :  ^  "  Just  as  the  land  of  the  Cilicians  is  twofold,  the  Theban 
and  the  Lymessian,  to  which  may  also  be  reckoned  the  domain  of 
Eurypylus,  coming  next  to  the  territory  of  Lyrnessus."  And  again  : ' 
"According  to  Homer,  Eurypylus  reigned  in  the  country  on  the 
Caicus,  so  that  perhaps  a  part  of  the  Cilicians  also  was  subject  to  him." 
And  further :  ^  "  But  it  can  only  be  a  question  of  probabilities  if  any 
one  endeavours  to  determine  from  the  poet  the  exact  frontier  to  which 
the  Cilicians  and  Pelasgians  extended,  as  well  as  the  Eeteioi  between 
them  who  were  under  Eurypylus.  As  to  the  Cilicians  and  the  subjects 
of  Eurypylus,  we  have  already  stated  the  probability;  and  how  they 
were  bounded,  especially  by  the  districts  on  the  Caicus." 

It  is  on  account  of  Strabo's  first  statement,  which  makes  the 
Eeteioi  under  Eurypylus  border  upon  Lyrnessus,  that  their  territory 
has  been  noticed  here. 

7.  I%fi  Dominion  of  the  Hoinerio  Arimi  (oi  "Aptfioi). — The  Arimi 
seem  to  be  a  mythic  people,  who  have  been  searched  for  in  various 
regions.  They  are  only  once  mentioned  by  Homer :  ''  The  earth 
groaned  under  their  feet,  as  when  the  god  of  thunder,  Zeus,  in  wrath 
strikes  the  land  of  the  Arimi  around  Typhoeus,  where  the  bed  of 
Typhoeus  is  said  to  be."  *  According  to  Strabo,  this  land  of  the  Arimi 
was  identical  with  the  Catakekaumene  (or  "  burnt  land ")  possessed  by 
the  Mysians  and  Lydians.*  In  another  passage  he  states  that  by  some 
the  burnt  land  is  believed  to  be  in  Lydia  in  the  environs  of  Sardis ; 
by  others  in  Cilicia  or  in  Syria,  by  some  on  the  Pithecussae  (monkey- 
islands),  who  said,  at  the  same  time,  that  monkeys  were  called  Arimi  by 
the  Tyrrhenians.^  I  may  here  mention  that  the  present  Island  of  Ischia, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  was  once  called  Pithecusa,  Aenaria  or  Inarime. 
Strabo  also  cites  the  opinion  of  Posidonius,  according  to  which  "  the  Arimi 
are  not  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  district  of  Syria,  of  Cilicia,  or  of  any 
other  country,  but  the  inhabitants  of  all  Syria,  who  are  called  Aramaei. 
But  perhaps  they  were  called  Arimaei  or  Arimi  by  the  Greeks."  ^ 


'•  Homeric  Sgnchronism,  pp.  121,  127,  171, 
174,  177,  180,  184. 

>  Ibid.  p.  183. 

'  xiii.  p.  586:  Ka$dir9p  iral  ^  rAy  KiXUwr 
SiTT^,  ^  fdw  Bii/Souir^  ^  ik  Avpnifrais'  ip  avrj  5' 
&y  Acx9c(^  il  inrh   ZvpvwiK^   ^^Iv*   olaa  rp 

'  xiii.  p.  616 :  5ti  iy  rots  ircpl  rhy  Kdiicoy 
rAwoit  ^aiyerai  fiffkunX^vKits  KoSt  'Ofiifpoy  6 
£ufr6wKos,  bar*  tirots  koX  r&y  KiKixwy  n  /lipos 
fjy  im  abrov, 

*  xiii.  p.  620 :  tlxoroXoy^Ty  8*  Itm  jc&v  cf  ru 
rhy  tucpifi^  Cv^t  Karh  rhy  iroitrrV  fyoy  fi^xp^ 
r(yQf  ol  KiXucts  Zi4r€iyoy  Ka\  ol  IlcXfluryol  icol 
(ri  ol  fitra^b  ro6r«ty  K^«ioi  X9y6n9yoi  ol  iirh 
r^  £hpvr^\^,  irtpl  /uy  oSy  rAy  KtXlKwy  kcU 
rAy  W  YMpvmilKtf  r&  iyiyra  cfjpijTai,  kcU  hi6ri 
[iirl]  T&  ircpi  rhy  Kcbkor  iM^iara  wtparovytau 


■  //.  ii.  781-783 ; 
yaia  8*  inrtor^ydxii*  Ait  As  rtpwuctpaiy^ 
X^ofkiyt^,  2(r«  t*  &f«^l  Tv^4t  yoMy  lfjLd(r<qf 
€iV  *ApifioiSf  801  ^ourl  Tw^vios  ffifx^yo*  dtyds, 

*  xii.  p.  579 :  xol  8^  jcol  rck  ircpl  rhy  Tv^ya 
irdBri  iyravBa  fivB^vouiri  KeH  'rovs  *Aplfiovs  Ka\ 
rity  Karauc§Kaufi4y7iy  roArriy  tlyat  ^atrty, 

'  xiii.  p.  626 :  IkKKoi  V  iy  KtAtJci^  riyh  8*  iy 
%vpi^  TA.(£rTou(rt  rhy  fivBoy  rovroy^  ol  8*  iy 
ni9i}ico^0'O'ai5,  ot  Kttl  rols  iriO^Kovs  ^curl  wap^ 
rois  Tv^pJiyoU  ipifiovs  KoXuaOau 

*  xri.  p.  784 :  X^ci  8i  Ktd  rohs  *AptfjLOvs  6 
irotiirfiSt  oUs  ipriai  JlotruZ^yios  ^4x*<t$ou  8c<y  fi^ 
r6woy  Tim  r^s  Xvplas  ^  riis  KtKiitlas  ff  &AAi}s 
riyos  T^s,  &AXck  r^y  ^vplay  avr^y  'Apa/uuoi  yhp 
ol  iy  aOrp  *  rdx^  8*  ol  "EXAtircf  *Kpi/Aaiovs 
iK<i\ovy  ^  *A,pifious, 
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8.  The  Dominion  of  the  Pdcisgians  (ol  HeXcuryol). — I  finally  men- 
tion here  the  dominion  of  the  Asiatic  Pelasgians,  who  were  under  the 
command  of  Hippothous  and  Pylaens,  sons  of  Lethus,*  and  occnpied 
the  district  of  the  Aeolian  coast  from  the  riyer  Gaicus  np  to  the 
Ionian  frontier.  Their  chief  city  was  Larissa  (ff  Aapuraa^  Aapura), 
which  Strabo  places  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Cyme,  for  he  says:^^ 
''But  the  Pelasgians  we  have  reason  to  place  next  to  them  (the 
Cilicians)  and  the  subjects  of  Eurypylus,  as  well  from  the  indications 
of  Homer  as  from  other  information.  For  the  poet  says :  '  Hippothous 
led  the  tribes  of  the  spear-practised  Pelasgians,  who  dwelt  on  the 
fertile  soil  of  Larissa — these  were  led  by  Hippothous  and  Pylaeus; 
the  offspring  of  Ares,  both  sons  of  the  Pelasgian  Lethus,  the  son  of 
Teutamus.'  Hereby  he  indicates  a  considerable  multitude  of  Pelasgians, 
because  he  speaks,  not  of  '  a  tribe,'  but  '  of  tribes,'  and  puts  their  seat 
in  Larissa.  Now  there  are  many  Larissas,  but  we  must  assume  one 
in  the  neighbourhood;  and  we  should  be  most  right  in  supposing  the 
one  near  Cyme.  For  there  are  three,  but  the  one  near  Hamaxitus 
lies  directly  in  sight  of  Ilium,  and  very  near  it,  about  200  stadia  dis- 
tant, so  that  it  could  not  have  been  rightly  said  that  Hippothoiis  fell 
in  the  fight  over  Patroclus  'far  from  Larissa;'  but  this  would  rather 
have  been  rightly  said  of  the  Larissa  near  Cyme,  because  there  are  about 
1000  stadia  between  that  Larissa  and  Ilium." 

9.  The  Dominion  of  Priam,  Uiwn^  and  the  Country  belonging  to  U. — 
For  the  extent  of  this  dominion  we  have  Strabo's  statement:  "Below 
it  (Aeneas's  dominion  of  Dardania),  and  nearly  parallel  with  it,  is  Ce- 
forenia,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  table-land.  But  there  was  once 
a  city  Gebren6.  Demetrius  supposes  that  here  was  the  limit  of  the 
country  about  Ilium  subject  to  Hector,  which  thus  extended  from  the 
naustathmus  to  Cebrenia."  ^ 

Of  GUies  belonging  to  this  dominion,  we  know  from  the  poems 
only  Ilios  (^  ''iXtov)  and  Thymbr6  (ij  Svfififnj/).  The  latter  is  only  once 
mentioned  by  the  poet :  "  But  towards  Thymbr6  encamped  the  Lycians 
and  the  haughty  Mysians,  and  the  Phrygians,  tamers  of  horses,  and 
the  Maeonians  with  their  horsehair  crests."^  Strabo  erroneously  sup- 
posed that  Homer  spoke  here,  not  of  the  city  of  Thymbra,  but  of  the 
plain  of  Thymbra,  for  he  says:    "But  near  to  it  (Hium)  is  the  plain 


•  li.  ii.  840-843. 

"  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  620:  rohs  W  flfXcuryohs 
t9Xoyoy  rodroif  i<p€^ris  rt$4rai  Ik  tc  t&w  6^* 
*Ofi'fipov  k€yofi4iwtf  Kol  ix  r^s  &AAi|s  larapltu.  6 
/ihy  yhp  otirtit  ^trlv  "'linr^0oos  8*  fryc  ^GXa 
flcXaurywr  ^7X«rifuip«i',  r&v  oi  Adpiatut  ipifiw- 
Acura  pattrdeurKow  r&r  9px*  *linr60o6s  tc  Tt^?uu6s 
r'  S{os  "Afnios,  vTc  d^»  AffBoio  IIcAairyoi;  Tcvra- 
fii9ao."  i^  &y  w\ri$6s  rt  4/i^vu  i^i6\oyoy 
rh  Twr  IIcAcurycvr  (pb  7&p  ^vXoy,  &XX^  ^vAa 
$ffi)  K€ii  rV  oimiatv  4v  Aapltrji  ^pditt  •  iroXAo) 
ftiy  o^y  al  Aapiaat,  8ci  9i  rSiv  iyy^t  rtya 
Z4^affOcUf  fAdXurra  8'  tuf  r^y  irtpl  K^/ii|y  iwoKdfioi 
ris  6pBws  '  rpiAy  ykp  oba&y  ^  fiiy  ttolf  'Afta(r 
trhtf  4y  lii^ct  rcAccvs  ivrl  rf  'IA(fi,  Kol  iyyvs 


tr^^pa  4y  Steucoaiois  tov  araHots,  &ar*  ovk  hy 
\4yotro  iriBtuws  6  'Iirr^oos  ircircSir  4y  r^  6ieip 
narp6ic\ov  hymyi  **TiiA*  inrh  Aoplmfr,"  raivnff 
7c,  &AA;&  /uoAAoy  r^ff  irtpl  Kvfii^r  x^^*^*  7^  "'V 
(rrd^iot  furai^, 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  596 :  ^h  94  ra^p  Kc/B^r/o, 
ircSickr  11  wXtiani,  wapdXK^Kis  irtts  rf  AapSay^  ■ 
^y  Hh  Kol  w6}uf  irori  Kc/^inf.  frroroci  8*  i 
Afifi^pios  fit4xpi  8cvpo  Ztartiytu^  r^r  vcpl  rh 
"lAioy  X^P*'"^  '''h^  ^^  ^^  "Eicropi,  iurtiKOwrcu^  icwh 
Tov  ycuMrrdSfiov  ti4xpi  Ktfipiqyias. 

«  //.  X.  430,  431  : 
irpbs  Si/ifip^$  8*  iXaxoy  Aiiuoi  Muffol  r*  iy4pm' 

ical  ^p^€s  iww^ofMi  Ktd  M^orcs  Imrmcopvcrai. 
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of  Thymbra  and  the  river  Thymbrins,  which  flows  through  it  and  falls 
into  the  Scamander  close  to  the  temple  of  the  Thymbrian  Apollo,  at 
a  distance  of  50  stadia  from  Noynm  Ilinm."^  Stephanus  Byzantinos^ 
and  Pliny  *  understood  the  poet  rightly^  for  they  mention  Thymbra  as 
a  town. 

The  other  city  of  Priam's  dominion,  whose  fame  and  fate  gave  birth 
to  Homer's  immortal  poems,  demands  a  separate  notice. 


§  in.    The  City  op  Iuos,  Ilium,  or  Tboy. 

Ilium,  or  Tboy,  the  residence  of  Priam,  the  city  besieged  by  the 
Greek  army  nnder  Agamemnon,  is  called  ''IXio^  and  Tpohf  by  the  poet, 
who  frequently  uses  the  latter  name  both  for  the  city  and  the  land 
belonging  to  it,  calling  it  ipifiSKa^  ("  fat  and  fertile ").  "IXio^,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  only  used  for  the  city ;  but  the  oldest  form  was  evidently 
ftkio^^  with  the  Yau  or  Digamma.*  The  neuter,  ''iXiop,  occurs  only  once 
in  Homer,^  in  consequence  of  which  Aristarchus  considers  the  passage 
as  a  later  interpolation.^  But  the  tragic  poets*  having  adopted  it,  it 
was  also  used  commonly  by  the  prose-writers.^*^  The  Latin  writers  use 
the  corresponding  forms,  Hinm  and  Trojay  the  latter  being  preferred  by 
the  poets,  for  the  reason  that  Hium  could  not  fit  into  an  hexameter  verse, 
Morritt "  thinks  that  ^iXijiop  is  derived  from  ''iXrfy  turmUy  and  that  the 
TTeSiov  'iXi^iop  was  the  Campus  Martins  of  Troy,  which  he  believes  to 
have  been  in  the  open  plain  about  Arablar.^ 

The  city  has  in  Homer  the  following  epithets:  evpvayvui^  ''with 
broad  streets;"  ivxrlfievov  (irro\U0pov)y^  and  eABfirjTo^y^  "well  built;" 
euiHuofjLOfov  (prroXUdpov),^  "  well  inhabited  "  or  "  flourishing ;  "  epareti/i},* 
"pleasant"  or  "elegant;"  evTrcaXo^/  "rich  in  foals;"  fiiya  (aarv), 
"great;"  evreix^o^;,^  "enclosed by  good  walls;"  6(f>pv6€a-aay^^  "beetling;" 


8 


*  xiiL  p.  598 :  wKiftriw  ydp  4<m  rh  w^ior  ii 
B^ftfipa  Kol  6  9C  abrov  p4t»p  irora/A^f  ^fifiptos, 
4fi0dXXtnf  elf  r^  iMiftw^pw  Katrh  rh  ^vfifipaiov 
*AT^AA«MVf  Up6f^  rod  8i  pvp  *l?dw  Kai.  vcrr^" 
irorra  art^ious  8i^x*'* 

*  S.  T.  Si/ififrn. 

*  Jff,  N.  T.  33. 

*  Sec,  for  instance,  /?.  xx.  216 : 

tcrlffv*  8 J  AapdaylilP,  iw€l  ofhtm  ^lAiof  ^  .  .  . 
»  H.  XV.  70,  71 : 

....  fMi^  *Axiuoi 

*  See  also  Steph.  Byz.  s.  r.  "Vaov, 

•Soph.  PhU,  454,  1200;  Eurip.  Andr.  400; 
TnxuL  25,  145,  511 ;  Or.  1381. 

"  Herod,  ii  117, 118;  Scylax,  35 ;  Plato,  Legg. 
iii.  682,  and  others. 

"  Apud  Robert  Walpole,  Memoirt  relating  to 
Ewropean  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  edited  from  manu- 
script journals  ;   London,  1817,  p.  578. 

>  R.  Virchow,  BeitrSge  gvr  Lawk9ktmde  der 
TrDoty  p.  46. 


•  II.  ii.  141 : 

ob  yiip  in  Tpoliiv  olp^ifft^iw  thpvdyvitut ; 
ii.  12: 

vvp  ydp  jccr  lAoi  ir6Ku^  •hpwdyvtay. 
»  Ji.  xxi.  433  : 

*IAIov  iKK4pffairrts  iOicrifiwow  'wro\U$poy, 
77.  iv.  33: 

*lXiov  ^{aAxnr^oi  ivicrifitpov  vrohltBpow. 
«i/.  xxi.  516: 

fiififiKtTO  yitp  ol  rcixof  i^fi'kroio  w6\iios. 
•i/.  xiii.  380: 

*l\lov  ittirdpapt  ^ivai6fiwov  wroXUSpoy. 

•  //.  V.  210 : 

Hr*  ^IXior  elf  ipar9irfi¥, 

•  //.  V.  551 ;  Od.  ii.  18,  xiv.  71 : 

"lA-iOK  elf  ctfvwAor. 
»  11.  ii.  332,  803 : 

Affru  ftiya  Ilpidfioio. 

•  II.  ii.  113: 

"lAior  dtaripaairr*  ^brtix^ov  &ToWc^0ai. 
"7/.  xxii.  410,411: 

....  &f  ft  &watra 
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aiTTv^  and  ahreivri^^  "steep"  or  "lofty;"  ^pe/wea-a-a,^  "exposed  to  the 
wind ; "  /pi^/  "  sacred."  It  bad  an  Acropolis  called  the  Pergamos  (37  II^p- 
yafio<;),  which  was  in  a  more  eleyated  position  than  the  town,  and  had  the 
epithets  UpijJ^  "sacred,"  and  aKpij,^  "highest  point."  Here  was  Priam's 
beautiful  habitation,  built  of  polished  stone,  with  fifty  chambers  in  which 
his  sons  slept  with  their  wedded  wives ;  while  opposite,  within  the  court, 
on  an  upper  floor,  were  twelye  chambers,  likewise  of  polished  stone, 
and  close  to  each  other,  in  which  Priam's  sons-in-law  slept  with  their 
chaste  wiyes.^  Before  the  doors  of  this  palace  was  the  Agora."  Here  was 
also  the  well-built  dwelling  of  Hector,^  as  well  as  the  beautiful  dwelling  of 
Paris,  which  he  had  himself  built,  aided  by  the  best  builders  of  the  fertile 
realm  of  Troy : — "  They  made  him  a  chamber,  a  hall,  and  a  court,  close  to 
the  residences  of  Priam  and  Hector  in  the  Acropolis."  "  Here,  moreover, 
was  the  Temple  of  Pallas  Athene,  the  tutelar  deity  of  Troy,^  with  a  statue 
of  the  goddess,  probably  of  wood,  in  a  sitting  posture ;  for  unless  it  had 
been  sitting,  the  priestess  Theano  could  not  have  deposited  Hecuba's 
peplos  on  its  knees.^  Here  was  also  a  temple  of  Apollo,^  from  which  the 
god  is  represented  as  looking  down>  It  further  appears  that  Zeus  had  a 
temple  or  at  least  an  altar  here,  on  which  Hector  sacrificed  the  thighs  of 
oxen.^     In  the  poet's  imagination  the  hill  of  the  Pergamos  appears  to 


^  //.  IT.  71 :  "iXiov  cJxv  (this  verse  has  been 
already  quoted). 
*  //.  xiii.  772,  773 : 

yvv  Akero  xatra  jcot'  Aicfnis 

''Wios  curutrfi. 

II,  XV.  215: 

*l\lov  cuxccy^s  xc^iS^trcToi,  obV  iOtKfiertt 
imrdpa'at     .... 
//.  xvii.  327,  328 : 

Ali^cia,  xwf  tty  xal  inrip  Bthy  §lpi<raater6§ 
"Wior  aixciK^y. 
»//.  viii.  499,  xii.  115: 

n.  xiii.  724 : 

11,  xviii.  174 : 

ol  8*  ipiatriurOai  xorl  "IKiov  iiv€fi6€ff{ray. 
It.  xxiii.  64: 

"EKTop*  i'waiaawv  vparl  ''iXiov  iivtfiSfairay, 
IL  xxiii.  297 : 

Xva  fii\  ol  tvoiff  (nrh  "Wiov  ^w^p.6t<rtrw. 

<  //.  vi.  448 : 

taarrai  ^fiap,  Sr'  tar  vor*  oktik^^Wios  Ip^. 
11.  xxiv.  27 : 

kKh!  fx^^y  ^'  ffi^tv  vpSnow  iiiHixBero  "IXios  ipii. 
Od.  xvii.  293: 

xeCpof  8*  CIS  "WiW  ip^v 

#X«TO 

//.  xxi.  128 : 

^^ipt(r^  9ia6Kw iSurrv  Hix*ioiJMv*l\iov  Ip^s  .  .  . 

»  IL  T.  446  : 

ncp7t(fiy  €lr  Upiy  iOi  ol  y7i6s  y*  irvrvKro, 

•i7.  T.  460: 
As  clx^K,  vJbrhs  fjAp  i^4(§ro  Tltpyd/i^  itcpp. 

»  IJ.  Ti.  242-250 : 
&XA'  Srf  8^  npidfioio  96fiop  xcp«icaXA.^  Ificaycv, 
(ctrrps  cdBovff^t  rvrvyiiwov — abrhp  iy  avr^ 


xcrr^Korr*  Ivctroy  BdXxLfioi  |«rToto  \i$oiOy 
'wKfierioi  iXK^Xcop  Z§Bfirifi4roi  •  fly$a  8i  xeuScf 
KoifiAvTo  Ilpiiifioto  xap^  fur^trrfis  i\6xoi<rw- 
Kovpdtov  8*  ir4pM$er  irairrioi  %vBo9*v  avK^s 
8<68€fc'  ttra»  rtytoi  BiiXafMi  ^tirroio  \iBoiOy 
irXriaioi  &A\^X«y  8c8/Ai}fi^yoi  *    Ma  94  70^1- 

fipoi 
KoifjLwyro  Upidfioto  rap*  aihoi^s  i\6xourir. 

•  H.  vii.  345,  346 : 

Tpdtwv  adr*  i.yo^  y4vfr'  *l\iov  4p  xoXci  &«r/>p 
SciK^,  r^rprix^'i^  xo^^  Ilpuiftoio  Ovppaty. 

•  II.  vi,  370: 

*Eicrwp 

a7if«  8'  ^xci0^  Ixayt  li6fiovs  ^byaterdoyras. 
'•  II.  vi.  313-317  : 
'Efcrwp  Bk  vphs  Z^fuet^  'A\t^dv9poto  fitfiiJKu 
KoKdf  rd  y  ainhs  Itcv|c  <rvy  iof^pAxrip,  o7  rir* 

Apurroi 
^tray  4vl  Tpoi^  4pi0AKaKi  r4Krov€$  iif9p€$  ■ 
ol  ol  iiroijiffOM  SdkoLfioy  ita2  B&fia  irol  adA^v 
4yy{f$i  r€  Upidfioio  jcal  "Eicropos  4v  v6\9i  &cpi). 

»  //.  vi.  88 : 
tnflhy  *A0fivairis  yXavK^iZos  iv  x^Xct  JSiKpf^. 

*  IL  vi.  302,  303  : 

^  8*  dpa  'w4'rkoy  i\ov<ra  Btayi^  KoWiwdffpoSf 
OriKty  *A$viPtdris  ivl  yoivoffip  ii6ic6fAOio. 

»  //.  V.  445,  446: 
Alytiay  8*  iardrfpSty  SfiiXov  B^my  'AvShAMy 
Iltpydfi^  €ly  Up^t  801  ol  ni6s  y*  ir4TVKTo. 

*  IL  vii.  20,  21 : 

.     .     .     .     rp  8*  iirrlos  &pyvr^  *Ax({xXc»y, 
Utpyd/iov  Hk  Koriitiyy  TpAwai  l\  fioiXero  yUetiy. 

»//.  xxii.  169-172: 

4fAhy  8*  6Ko^6p€T<u  ^op 

"EitropoSy  is  fu>t  xoXAd  fioAy  4x\  fifipC  tmiw 
''l8i}f  4y  Kopv^pn  voXwr^x^***  AxXort  8*  ah"* 
4y  x<(Aci  iKpordrp     .... 
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have  fonned  a  slope ;  for  Cassandra — ^probably  on  leaving  Priam's  house, 
which  was  itself  in  the  Acropolis — still  ascends  the  Pergamos/ 

Ilium  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  (as  is  shown  by  its  epithet 
6UT6t;^609),  which  was  built  by  Poseidon  and  Apollo ;  for  the  former  says, 
"  They  will  forget  the  wall  which  I  and  Phoebus  Apollo  built  with  much 
pain  for  the  hero  Laomedon."  ^  But  according  to  another  passage  it  was 
built  by  Poseidon  alone,  for  he  says  to  Apollo :  '^  Do  you  not  remember  all 
the  wrong  we  two  suffered  for  Ilium,  alone  of  all  the  gods,  when  for  a 
year  we  serred  proud  Laomedon  by  Jove's  command,  for  a  fixed  hire,  and 
he  assigned  our  labours  ?  I  indeed  built  for  the  Trojans  round  about  the 
city  a  wall  broad  and  very  fair,  that  the  town  might  be  impregnable, 
whilst  thou,  Phoebus,  didst  tend  the  oxen  with  twisted  horns  and  crooked 
gait  in  the  glens  of  woody  Ida,  with  its  many  dales."  • 

These  walls  were  provided  with  parapets'  and  towers,  for  a  watch- 
tower  {fncoTrlfjf^  is  mentioned ;  also  another  tower  different  from  that  of 
the  Scaean  Gate.^  On  one  side  of  the  city,  close  to  the  wall,  was  the 
Erineos,  or  wild  fig-tree;  but  the  word  was  understood  by  Strabo  to 
mean  a  rugged  stony  place  (probably  a  small  hill)  covered  with  wild  fig- 
trees;'  so  that  he  thinks  Andromache  was  right  in  saying  to  Hector, 
"  Array  the  troops  by  the  erineos,  for  there  the  city  can  most  easily 
be  scaled,  and  the  assault  on  the  wall  is  the  most  practicable."^ 
Andromache  adds :  "  For  three  times  have  the  most  valiant  chiefs  come 
and  assailed  this  point,  those  with  the  two  Ajaxes  and  famous  Idomeneus, 
as  well  as  those  with  the  Atreidae  and  the  mighty  son  of  Tydeus."^  But 
this  being  the  only  passage  where  Homer  mentions  the  wall  as  of  easiest 
access  on  this  side,  or  that  a  fight  had  occurred  here,  some  commentators 
have  assigned  the  event  to  a  time  before  the  Trojan  war.  The  Cypria 
of  Stasinus  describes  it  as  having  taken  place  when  the  embassy  of  the 
Greeks  had  been  unsuccessful.  But  it  appears  very  likely  that  the  poet 
had  this  very  same  weak  place  in  view,  when  he  makes  Patroclus  thrice 
endeavour  to  scale  a  corner  or  buttress  of  the  wall,  whence  he  is  as 
many  times  repulsed  by  Apollo,  who  stood  on  a  tower.*  The  Erineos 
is  further  mentioned  when  Achilles  and  Hector  pass  it  in  their  course 
round   the  city;*  and  here  also  it  appears  to  be  close  to   the  walls. 


•  JL  HIT.  699 : 

n^pyofior  tUraimfidtrtu 

'  72.  Tii.  452,  453: 
rov  S*  iin\'fia'<nrr€Uj  rh  tyilt  Ktd  ^oi0o$  *AT6xX»y 
%p^  Aao/idhnrri  ToKiirat^w  iiBK^ffomts* 

•  //.  xxi.  441-449 : 

ov94  rv  r&rr€p 

Ii4/irtimj  Saa  8^  ircCtfofiCK  fcaac&  "IXioif  ifi^s 
funwH  p&l  9cwy,  2k'  ieyiivcpi  Aooii^Zmm 
vkp  Ai^f  4xB^€s  $fiT§6aati9y  cfr  ipuanlty 
fu^ef  hri  p^^  *  h  h\  <nifudpm¥  iw4r€^X€P, 
^  TM  fyair  TpAttrfft  ir6Ki9  vipt  ruxoi  tttifun, 
M»p6  re  irai  i»AKa  itaXAiff  W  i^irrof  v6\t9  cfi|  * 

•/?.  xxii.  3: 


»•  //.  xxii.  145  : 

ol  Si  To^  ffKowi^y  teal  ipufthy  ^rcfu^crro. 

»  //.  xvi.  700: 

c/  fiii  *A'r6xXm¥  ^otfios  ifiifi^ov  hrl  w^pyov, 

'  xiii.  p.  598 :  rpax^s  ris  rSwos  icol  4pir§^7is, 

»  //.vi.  433,  434: 
Kahv  8i  trr^cop  rap*  4ptw€6v^  tv9a  puiKurra 
&fi0Qr6t  4im  xt^Aif ,  mil  iwUpopuuf  lirAcro  rcixof . 

«  li.  vi.  435-437  : 
rpU  ykp  Tp  y  4\$6yr§f  4v9tp4iaaif9  ol  Apurroi 
iLfi4>*  Alorrc  8^  ita2  iyoKktrrltp  'iBofuwrja 
^8*  i^*  *ATpc(8cu  icol  Tvi4cs  ihKifiw  vl4¥. 

»  n.  xri.  702,  703  : 
rph  pAv  4f^  kyKiivos  0ii  r^ix^os  t^KoTo 
ndrpoKKos,  rplt  8*  abrhv  iirtarv^4\i^€¥  *At<Ia- 
Xcw. 

*  II.  xxii.  145,  just  cited. 
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Bat  in  a  third  passage  we  see  the  Trojans  rnshing  near  the  tomb  of 
Ilns,  through  the  middle  plain,  past  the  Erineos,  longing  to  reach  the 
town.  Here  therefore  this  hill  is  described  as  lying  on  the  usual  line 
of  march  of  both  armies.^ 

There  was  no  impediment  to  running  all  round  the  city  wall,  for 
Achilles  pursued  Hector  three  times  with  flying  speed  about  the  city." 
It  has  often  been  contended  that  the  preposition  irepl  (around)  has  in 
this  passage  the  signification  of  irapd  (near) ;  and  that,  consequently,  the 
course  of  the  two  heroes  was  along  the  wall  of  Troy,  between  the  two 
springs  and  the  Scamander.  But  this  interpretation  is  inadmissible,  for 
Homer  represents  the  course  of  the  two  heroes  as  beyond  the  two  springs.* 
That  this  meaning  and  no  other  must  be  attributed  to  the  poet,  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  passage  in  which  he  describes  Achilles  as  dragging  the 
body  of  Hector  three  times  wepi  (around)  the  sepulchre  of  Patroclus.^® 
Besides,  throughout  antiquity  the  passage  was  understood  to  mean  that 
the  race  had  been  all  round  the  city,  as  Yirgil  proyes  by  saying : 

**  Ter  circnm  Iliaoos  raptayerat  Hectora  rnnros.''  ^ 

Strabo,  again,  in  speaking  of  Novum  Ilium,  says  that  the  flight  of  Hector 
round  the  city  is  improbable,  for  no  one  could  run  round  that  town  on 
account  of  the  adjoining  ridge,  but  one  could  haye  run  freely  round 
the  ancient  city.^  I  may  further  mention  that  my  friend  Dr.  G.  von 
Eckenbrecher  calls  attention  to  Aristotle,^  "who  cites  the  pursuit  of 
Hector  as  an  example  of  how  the  poet  had  judiciously  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  impossible,  to  excite  greater  astonishment.  He  must 
therefore  have  understood  the  poet  as  intending  to  describe  that  the 
heroes  ran  three  times  round  the  city,  for  otherwise  there  would  not 
have  been  a  trace  of  impossibility  in  the  pursuit  of  Hector.  It  has 
been  maintained  very  improperly  that  Virgil,  in  the  12th  Aeneid,  very 
accurately  imitates  Hector's  flight ;  that  he  consequently  must  have 
understood  Homer  to  describe  a  course  before  and  not  round  Troy, 
because  he  makes  Aeneas  and  Turnus  run,  not  round  Laurentum,  but  in 
five  circles  before  the  city.  It  is  evident  that  Virgil  here  imitates  Homer, 
but  it  is  just  as  evident  that  he  endeavours  to  distinguish  himself  from 
him,  in  order  not  to  serve  up  to  the  readers  of  Homer  what  they  were 
acquainted  with ;  nay,  he  intended  to  furnish  something  new,  and  he  has 
done  this  with  extraordinary  art.  Thus,  although  he  might  understand 
Homer  just  as  all  other  ancients  did,  he  could  very  well  change  the  race 
round  the  town  into  a  race  before  it.^    But  it  ought  to  be  well  understood 


'  77.  li.  166-168 : 

ol  8^  wap*  "iXov  (T^fta  vaXcuov  AopSoyiSao, 

^xxii.  165: 

Af  rit  TfAs  Tlpidfuno  T6kiv  leMp^imiOifTiiv. 

•  n.  xxii.  157  : 
rf  ^  vapaiipa^AirriVy  ^vyntv^  6  8*  jdrur^c  ii^Kuv. 

>•  n,  xxiT.  16,  17 : 
Tpls  8*  ip^vas  wtpl  a^fM  Mtpotridiao  Owf^rros 

>  Afneid.  i.  483. 


*  xiii.  p.  599 :  o&8*  ^  rov  "Exropos  8^  w€ptipo/iii 

vtpiipofios  4  rSy  8i^  r^  trvvtxv  P^X"^'  h  ^^ 
xaXcu^  lx<A  mpiipofi^iw. 

'  Foetica,  xxr. :  vapdZ^tyfM  ^  rov  "Kicropos 
^iw^is.  The  passage,  Poetka,  xxiv. — rh,  xcpl  r^v 
*Efcropos  8^c0(iv— does  not  concern  this  question, 
for  it  treats  of  the  difference  between  what  can 
be  represented  on  the  stage  and  in  the  £pos. 

*  The  plain  fact  that  Virgil  understood  Homer 
just  as  we  do,  and  as  all  the  ancients  did,  is 
shown  by  the  nbore-cited  passage. 
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that,  with  him,  Aeneaa  teas  embarrassed  in  his  running  by  a  wound  he  had 
received  shortly  before;  whilst,  in  Homer,  Achilles  is  the  pursuer  in  his 
fall  strength,  which  makes  him  superior  in  swiftness  to  all  other  heroes. 
Thus,  with  Yirgil,  a  repeated  circular  ran  on  a  level  ground  without 
impediment  is  possible,  but  this  would  have  been  impossible  in  the  case  of 
Achilles  and  Hector."  ^ 

I  may  add  here  that  the  run  round  Hissarlik  is  very  easy,  and  may  be 
accomplished  without  any  diminution  of  speed.  The  only  steep  place  is 
near  the  theatre,  but  here — ^as  is  seen  in  the  Frontispiece  and  the  view 
No.  16 — the  footpath  ascends  obliquely  with  a  gentle  slope.  In  this  respect 
therefore,  as  in  all  others,  the  Homeric  text  is  well  adapted  to  Hissarlik 

Of  Gates  the  poet  only  mentions  that  one  which  faces  the  plain,  and 
which  he  aUemately  calls  the  Dardanian  and  Scaean  Gate  {Xxaial  HvXat). 
It  has  always  been  belieyed  that  the  latter  name  is  due  to  the  position  of 
the  gate  to  the  left  hand  of  the  augur,  who  turned  his  face  towards 
midnight,  that  is  the  north,  and  consequently  had  the  eyening  or  west 
side  to  his  left.  But  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  the  late  Professor  Martin 
Haug  of  Munich,  who  read  in  the  Trojan  inscriptions  the  name  of  a  god 
or  hero  Sigo  or  Siko,  maintained'  that  the  name  of  the  Trojan  Gate 
is  by  no  means  the  adjectiye  ancaio^y  but  contains  the  name  of  the  same 
god  or  hero,  which  he  also  finds  in  the  name  Scamander,  as  well  as 
in  the  Trojan  promontory,  Sigeum;  in  Sigia,  the  original  name  of  the 
site  of  Alexandria-Troas ;  in  Sichaeus,  the  husband  of  Dido,  who  was 
visited  by  the  Trojan  Aeneas;  and  in  Sigon,  a  city  of  Phoenicia  men- 
tioned by  Arrian.^ 

Dr.  Franz  Eyssenhardt  sends  me  an  interesting  dissertation  on  the 
subject  of  the  Trojan  Gate,^  of  which  I  here  give  the  translation : 

"The  ancient  critics  (Schol.  A  V  on  Hiad.  viii.  58)  have  rightly 
observed  that,  in  mentioning  the  Oaies  (TlvXai)  of  the  city.  Homer 
employs  the  word  diflferently  from  the  later  classical  writers;  for  he 
means  by  the  plural  the  two  wings  of  the  gate,  and,  consequently,  but 
one  gate.  When  Priam  looks  on  the  battle  from  the  wall,  he  orders 
the  watchmen  to  keep  '  the  gates '  open,  in  order  that  the  fugitives 
might  escape  into  the  city.^  Antenor  alone,  leaning  against  the  beech- 
tree,  awaits  Achilles  ;^®  and  Hector  also  waits  close  to  it  at  the  Scaean 
Gate.^^  Hence  it  is  evident  that  *  the  gates '  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Scaean  Gate.  But  this  gate  again,  as  has  already  been  observed  by 
the  ancients  (Schol.  ad  Iliad,  v.  789;  ix.  35^4),  is  identical  with  the 
Dardanian  Gate ;  for  where  this  latter  is  mentioned,  it  is  also  close  to 
the  frequently-mentioned  beech-tree,  which  is  close  to  the  city  wall. 
If,  therefore,   having  regard  to   these  passages,   it  cannot  be  doubted 

*  Die  Lage  dea  Bomerischm  Troia^  pp.  24,  25.  »  //.  ixi.  531, 532 : 

*  See  hU  letter  on  ** Trojan  Inscriptions"  in       irevrafi/rar  iw  xtpaX  v^Acu  Ixcr'  M6t»  haol 
the  BeSage  xur  Augsburg.  Allgemeinen  Zeitung^       txBwiri  vporl  irrv  xc^v^l^cf. 

Feb.  1,  1874.  !•  //.  xxi.  549  :  ifnrY^  K€K\ifUvos, 

'  Anab.  ii.  13.  8.  "  //.  xxii.  5,  6 : 

*  Sammiung  Wisxnachaftlicher  VortrSgc,  ron  'EtcTopa  8*  ainov  fnuyai  dx<rf>  Moip*  Mhi<rtyj 
Rod.  Virchow  nnd  Fr.  yon  Holtzendorff ;  1875,  *IX(ov  irpowdpoiB*  irvXduv  re  2Kaiduy, 

S«r.  Xm  Heft  229. 
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that  Homer  giyes  only  one  gate  to  the  sacred  Ilios,  there  is  a  still 
more  evident  proof  of  this  in  the  account  of  the  last  combat  of  Hector 
with  Achilles.  Hector  is  pursued  by  Achilles  round  the  city ;  but 
whenever  he  approaches  the  Dardanian  Gate,  he  is  prevented  by  Achilles 
from  escaping  beneath  the  wall  or  into  the  city.'  It  is  self-evident 
that  this  could  only  be  said  if  Troy  had  but  one  gate." 

This  Scaean  Gate  had  over  it  a  tower,  often  mentioned  in  the  Uiady 
where  it  is  called  the  great  tower  ofUium^  and  the  divine  tower  ;  ^  but  this 
latter  epithet  may  perhaps  refer  to  its  divine  origin,  as  having  been  built 
by  Poseidon,  or  by  Apollo  and  Poseidon.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
that,  when  Homer  does  not  use  the  plural  of  irvfrfo^  figuratively,  he 
generally  means  by  it  the  walls  of  defence. 

There  is  also  mentioned,  close  to  the  city  wall,  a  chariot-road 
{hfjLa^iTosy^  sc.  6h6^),  which  appears  to  have  led  from  the  Scaean  Gate  to 
the  two  sources  of  the  Scamander.  These  sources  were  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  Scaean  Gate  and  the  Erineos,  probably  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road :  one  of  them  had  lukewarm  water,  from  which  smoke  rose  as  if  from 
burning  fire ;  the  water  of  the  other  was  in  summer  as  "  cold  as  hail 
or  as  winter-snow,  or  as  water  frozen  to  ice."  Close  to  the  two  sources 
were  beautiful  stone  washing-troughs,  in  which  the  Trojan  women  for- 
merly, in  the  time  of  peace,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  army,  had 
used  to  wash  their  clothes.*  Close  to  the  city  wall,  and  probably  close  to 
the  two  springs,  was  a  swamp  overgrown  with  thick  shrubs,  bushes,  and 
reeds.'  I  may  remark  here  that  swamps  appear  to  be  further  indicated 
in  the  lower  plain,  near  the  Greek  camp,  by  the  reeds  which  Ulysses 
broke,  and  with  which  he  made  a  mark  on  a  tamarisk,^  as  well  as  by 
the  heron  (a  bird  which  lives  in  swamps),  whose  cries  Ulysses  and 
Diomedes  hear  on  leaving  the  camp.® 

I  have  further  to  mention  the  tree  {<f>rry6<;)y  which  stood  before  the 
Scaean  Gate,  and  which  is  mentioned  seven  times  in  the  Iliad.  It  was  a 
hiffh  tree  and  sacred  to  Zeus ;  •  it  is  also  called  the  very  heautiful  <fyi]y6<s  of 
the  aegis-hearing  2!eu8}^    On  this  1^17769  sat  Athen^  and  Apollo,  in  the 


»  //.  xxii.  194-196  : 
Sffffdjci  8*  dpfi-fifffu  TvXdmr  Aetpita^KUtv 
iunlop  ii^curSaiy  ivSfi^rrovs  irh  w^pyovs, 
cf  iro»f  0/  §ca6^€p$§y  iiKdXKouv  /ScA^co'O'iy. 

*  //.  vi.  386 : 

&\A*  iw\  wipyoy  l/Sij  fi4yay  'lAxov. 
»  //.  ixi.  626 : 
'Eirr^jcci  8*  6  y4po»y  llpioLfAOS  0c(ov  M  wipyw. 

*  II.  xxii.  146 : 

0^8) 

T€(x90s  al^¥  6irijc  Jcar*  itfta^irhv  ifftrt^irro. 

*  //.  xxii.  147-156 : 

tcpowif  8'  Xxttyov  ieaX\ifP6w,  fvBa  re  miyal 
8oMd  iy<d(r<rov<n  'Xim/Jidv^pov  8u^cinrof . 
^  fih^  y^  6t  08cm  Xtap^  p4€iy  iifjupl  Bl  Ka'wv6s 
yiyyereu  4^  abrris,  &s  tl  "rvpbt  aldoi*.4voio  * 
%  8*  ^4pn  04p€X  wpop4€i  tiicwa  x^^^CVf 
^  Xi6vi  ^^vxpPj  ^  4^  Heeros  KpwrrdKk^' 
Ma  8*  4it'  aindoty  rXwol  whp4€s  4yybs  tuffiy 
KdkoX  Afld^coi,  89i  cTfurra  <nyaX6frTa 


irKiytffKoy  Tpdtwv  tiKoxoi,  RoXal  re  B^yarp^ 
rh  vpiy  hr*  tlp^yfiSj  xplv  4K$€iy  vtas  *AxBu&y. 

•  0<f.xiv.  472-475: 

dAX'   8rc   8^  p*  Miuada  irorl  irr6K»  aiwv  re 

T€IXOJ, 

4ifAUs  fjihf  w€pl  Aarv  xeerk  ^t^v^Za  mMcwd 
&y  96y€ucas  iral  cXos,  6irh  r€^§ffi  irtmjwrcf 

'  //.  X.  466, 467 : 

i49\op  8*  4vl  <r^/Ad  r*  HOtix^y, 

avfifidp^as  B6yaKta  fivplmit  i^  4piBnK4as  i^ovs. 

•  //.  X.  274-277 : 

ro7(ri  8i  8c|i^y  {kcv  4ptgBihy  4yyhs  68o«o 
IlaXA&f  *A0riyai7i  *  rol  8*  oi§c  Vioy  6^t0a\fioun» 
yiitra  8<*  hp^yoinvj  hXXii  Kkdy^ayros  AKOwray* 
Xfluipc  8^  r^  ipyiSt  *08vir<i^,  liparo  8*  *AB4iyp, 
»  //.  vii.  60 : 

pny^  4^*  b^^V  *^>^P^^  ^*^f  aiyiSxoio, 
"  //.  T.  693 : 
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shape  of  vultures  {Vttltur  barbatvs),  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  battle.^ 
Under  this  0iyyo9  the  wounded  Sarpedon  is  deposited  by  his  companions.* 
Here  also  Hector  and  Agamemnon  awaited  each  other.^  Leaning  on  this 
4^17769,  Apollo,  enveloped  in  fog,  encourages  Agenpr  to  fight  against 
Achilles.*  Buchholz*  mentions  that,  according  to. Miquel,*  (^1/709  is  not 
a  beech,  as  has  been  generally  understood,  but  an  oak  {QtterctLs  escvlus)^ 
whilst  Euchholz  recognizes  in  it  a  chestnut-tree  {Fagu»  castanea),'^  and 
Braun  ^  a  valonea-oak. 

Professor  Virchow,'  in  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  Trojan  1^17709, 
seems  rather  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  tree  meant  is  the 
Carpinus  Betulus,  L.,  which  in  Germany  is  vulgarly  called  Buche  (beech). 
**  I  found  it,"  he  says,  "  everywhere  in  the  Troad ;  in  the  plain  as  well 
as  in  the  mountains.  In  opposition  to  the  real  or  red  beech,  it  is  called 
white  beech  or  small  beech  (Wetss-Haffe-,  or  Hain-buehe),  which  even  in 
Germany  reaches  a  height  of  70  ft.  In  ancient  times  the  opinion  seems 
to  have  been  prevalent  that  the  ^17709  of  the  Eiad  was  an  oak-tree.  In 
favour  of  this  are  the  accounts  of  the  existence  of  very  ancient  ifyrjyoi 
before  Ilium.  Theophrastus ^°  mentions  'the  (fyqyoi  at  Ilium  on  the 
tomb  of  Ilus,'  among  the  trees  which  were  known  for  their  great  age, 
being  already  spoken  of  by  the  *  mythologists.'  In  manifest  connection 
with  this  remark  of  Theophrastus,  Pliny  ^  expresses  himself  in  the 
following  manner  in  a  passage  in  which,  he  treats  of  very  ancient 
trees :  *  Juxta  urbem  (Ilium)  quercus,  in  Hi  tumulo  tunc  satae  dicuntur, 
cum  coepit  Ilium  vocari.'  Here  apparently  (frnyov^  has  been  rendered  by 
qtieretis.  But,  whatever  value  may  be  attributed  to  the  statement  or  to 
the  translation,  at  all  events  the  question  is  here  of  a  number  of  trees, 
and  we  cannot  derive  from  it  a  decision  as  to  the  one  ^97709  before 
IHum." 

Behind  Ilium  extended  a  plateau  called  the  Ilian  or  Ileian  Plain  (UeBiop 
'IXj/wi'),*  whence  the  heights  of  Ida,  overgrown  with  shrubs,  could  easily 
be  reached.^  From  these  heights  flowed  a  river,  probably  the  Scamander, 
in  which  Agenor  thought  to  bathe  if  he  could  escape  from  Achilles.* 

Below  the  wall  in  the  plain  was  a  wheat-field,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
before.  At  a  distance  from  Troy,  near  the  Simois,  was  the  hill  called 
Callicolone.     Ares,  like  a  black  storm,  commands  the  Trojans,  shouting 


«  //.  vii.  58-60 : 
xibH  8'  if*  *A9ripal7i  re  iral  apyvpiro^os  *Av6xXti»y 
iC^^y%  ip^urof  ioucSrts  edyuwiourty 
^tny^  ^^'  (f^^i  irarpbs  Aihs  aiyi6xoio, 

»  //.  T.  692,  693 : 
ol  pAv  ip*  iurrl$€ov  ^IUipinfi6pa  8ioi  ireSpoi 
^voM  inr'  aiytSxoio  Aihs  vfpucoKKtl  ^viy^. 

»  //.  xi.  170,  171 : 
&XA'  9rc  Zii  Sjcoiiis  re  viKca  ko^  ^^TT^i'  ticoKro, 
fy^  Apa  nil  ftrreurroy  Ktd  &AA^Xovs  i»4puiuf0¥, 

*  J  I.  ixi.  547-649 : 

ir  luv  ol  Kpa^lp  Bapam  jBdAe,  "whp  94  ol  avr^s 
ia'TTif  tints  Otufdroio  fiap^ias  K^pas  &X(iAicoi, 
^fTf^  Ktic\ift4pos'  K€$idXvwro  8*  Ap*  litpi  iroAA^. 

*  E.  Buchholz,  Homer,  Kottm,  und  Geogr.  pp. 
322,  323. 


•  Homer.  Fhra, 

'  Flora  Homer. y  Progr.  p.  14. 

'  Jul.  Brauo,  Homer  und  sein  ZeiUUter,  S.  9. 

•  Beitrage  zitr  Ixifkdeskande   der    Troaa,  pp. 
72-78. 

»•  Theophrasti  Eresii  de  Hist  Plant,  iv.  14 : 

^nyO^S  ni    T^S    ll'    *lXlV   T&S    M   TOV  ''IXOV  fU^- 

puaras. 

«  "Cajus  Plinius  S5ecundu8,  Histor,  Natur.(ed. 

Bipont.  1783X  xvi.  88.'* 
«  //.  xxi.  558  : 

^€ifyta  vphs  vthiov  *IA^ioy,  6<f>p*  hv  iKUfAoi. 
»  //.  xxi.  559 : 
"iJijs  T§  Kviifiovsj  Kord  T€  p»iHiia  8u«. 

•  II,  xxi.  560  : 

ia"ir4pio5  8*  &y  ftrcira  \o€<radfi€¥os  vorafioto. 

L 
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now  from  the  Acropolis  of  Troy,  now  from  Callicolone.*  The  Trojans, 
thus  excited  to  battle  by  Ares,  stood  on  the  0paxrfjLo<:  ireSlou),  which  is 
generally  translated  by  ''  hill  in  the  plain/'  Bnt  this  translation  is,  in 
my  opinion,  altogether  wrong :  first,  because  there  is  no  separate  ele- 
yation  in  the  Plain  of  Troy ;  secondly,  because  philologically  the  words 
can  only  mean  *^  rising  of  the  plain ; "  and,  thirdly,  because  the  sense  of 
the  three  Homeric  passages  in  which  these  words  occur  does  not  admit 
of  such  a  translation.  We  read  in  the  Biad :  ^  "  Awake,  0  son  of  Tydeus ; 
why  dost  thou  indulge  in  sleep  all  night  ?  Hearest  thou  not  how  the 
Trojans  are  encamped  eTrl  dp&xr/^  ireBioiOy  near  the  ships,  and  that  now 
but  a  small  space  keeps  them  off?''  In  another  passage^  we  read: 
''The  Trojans  drew  up  iirl  0pa>afi^  ireSioco,  around  great  Hector  and 
blameless  Polydamas."  In  both  these  passages  the  Op<a<rfi6<;  ireSloio  is 
the  site  of  the  Trojan  camp,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scamander,  already 
referred  to  in  the  Eighth  Book  (vy.  489-492),  where  we  read  as  follows  : 
"  Illustrious  Hector  then  called  an  assembly  of  the  Trojans,  haying  con- 
ducted them  apart  from  the  ships  on  (the  bank  of)  the  eddying  riyer,  in 
a  clear  space  where  the  ground  was  free  from  corpses;  and,  alighting 
from  their  horses,  they  listened  to  his  speech."^  In  these  yerses  no 
suggestion  is  made  that  the  site  of  the  Trojan  camp,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Scamander,  was  higher  than  the  plain.  We  find  the  words  Opaxr/jLo^ 
TreSlou)  a  third  time  in  the  Iliad : ''  Thus,  0  son  of  Peleus,  around  thee, 
insatiable  of  battle,  stood  the  Achaeans  armed,  beside  their  curyed  ships, 
and  the  Trojans,  on  the  other  hand,  iirl  OptDo-fi^  Tre&oto." '  Here  also 
the  words  indicate  the  site  of  the  Trojan  camp,  which  has  been  preyiously 
described  in  II.  xyiii.  256 :  "  In  the  plain  near  the  ships,  for  we  are  far 
away  from  the  wall " — showing  that  the  site  of  the  camp  was  in  the  level 
plain  near  the  ships.  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  these 
three  cases,  the  poet  mentions  the  site  of  the  Trojan  camp  in  opposition 
to  the  site  of  the  Greek  camp,  which  latter  was  situated  on  the  shore 
of  the  Hellespont.  Consequently  the  only  possible  translation  of  the 
0pci}afio<i  TreSioio  would  be  "  the  Upper  Plain,"  which  rises  a  little,  but 
has  no  eleyations  in  the  shape  of  hills. 

Before  the  city,  but  a  little  sideways  from  the  Plain  of  Troy,  there 
stood  in  a  free  space  a  high  tumulus,  called  by  men  Batieia,  whilst  the 
gods  called  it  the  sepulchre  of  the  swift  Myrine ;  here  the  Trojans  and 
their  auxiliaries  arrayed  their  troops.**^    Myrine,  according  to  Strabo,  was 


•  //,  IX.  51-53 : 

al€  8*  "Afnis  ir4poi$€y,  ip€fiyf  AafXcnri  Tcrof, 
i^h  Kor'  hxpordrris  tJAiot  Tp^tffffi  iccAc^y, 
&\AoTc  vitp  ^ifA6€yri  Biwv  iit\  KaKKucokdtviif, 

•  1.  159-161 : 

''Eypco,  Tvhioi  vU'  ri  irdyyvxov  twvov  hmrus  ; 
oIk  kUts,  its  Tpe»€5  ^ir2  Bpmvik^  wthioio 
ttarou  Ayxi  y^&y,  i\lyos  8*  Uri  x^P^^  ipi^K^i  t 

^  TL  xi.  56,  57 : 
Tpm€s  8*  a20*  MpwOw  M  Bpwfffi^  ircS/oio, 
"EKTOpd  T*  i^l  iiiytuf  KoX  dLfA^fiova  TlovKvid- 
fuurra, 

»  //.  viii.  43G-492  : 
Tptittv  aJr*  iLyop)iv  woffifforo  ^a/5i/ios  "lE.terupy 


v6<r^i  P€w  ityeeytivf  1^oT<^if  liri  Sir^cm, 
iv  KoBap^y  Ml  8^  p€K^v  hi^^tdvrro  x^P^^< 
^1  tmrwv  8*  iarofidirrtt  M  x^^  /ivBw  tutoow. 

•  //.  XX.  1-3  : 
2s  ot  fi^w  vapk  tr/iwrl  KopuvUri  090p^ff4rorTo 
i^\  c4y  n7iK4os  vU,  fidxflt  ix^pirrw  'AxauUf 
Tp&€s  8'  a80*  iripwdtv  M  Bpt^afi^  ircStmo. 

"  //.ii.  811-815: 
K(rri  i4  ris  'rpowdpoiBt  t6K€os  alircia  KoXwinh 
iv  irtil^  iardy€v$§f  wtpUpOfios  Ir0a  Kcd  (pBo, 
T^y  ^  roi  iif9p€s  Barfciar  icucX^o'icoiNriy, 
iddyaroi  Z4  re  aijfia  iroKvffKdpBfioto  Mvpinit 
Ma  T^c  TpA45  T€  Zt4KpiBw  ^8'  ivUovpoi. 
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held,  from  her  epithet  TrokucrKopOfuy;  (^'  racer  "),  to  be  one  of  the  Amazons ; 
this  epithet  being  given  to  horses  from  their  swiftness,  and  Myrine  was 
so  called  from  her  swiftness  in  driving  the  chariot.^  But  Professor 
Sayce  tells  me  that  he  fancies  Myrine  to  be  identical  with  the  Amazon 
Smyrna,  that  is,  a  name  of  Artemis-Gybele,  the  Amazons  having  been  in 
the  first  instance  the  priestesses  of  this  Asiatic  goddess*  Myrine  was  the 
name  of  a  town  in  Lemnos,  as  well  as  of  another  on  the  coast  of  Mysia, 
40  stadia  to  the  sonth  of  Grynion,  and  Smyrna  or  Samorna  was  an  old 
appellation  of  Ephesus,  whose  foundation  was  ascribed  to  the  Amazons. 
Myrrha,  a  name  of  the  Oriental  Aphrodite,  is  but  a.  form  of  Smyrna,  n 
being  assimilated  to  the  preceding  r. 

Homer  farther  mentions  the  tumnlns  of  Aesyetes,  from  the  top  of 
which  Polites,  son  of  Priam,  trusting  to  the  rapidity  of  his  feet,  sat 
waiting  until  the  Achaeans  should  rush  forward  from  the  ships.^  This 
tumulus  must  therefore  necessarily  be  sought  between  Ilium  and  the 
Greek  camp.  The  son  of  Aesyetes,  Alcathous,  was  married  to  the  daughter 
of  Anchises,  Hippodameia.^ 

At  a  certain  distance  before  Ilium  was,  as  already  stated,  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Scamander  and  the  Simois,  as  well  as  the  ford  of  the 
Scamander;  and  near  them  was  the  tumulus  of  Ilus,  crowned  with  a 
pillar,  against  which  Paris  leant  when  he  shot  an  arrow  at  Diomedes 
and  wounded  him/  This  position  of  the  monument  is  also  proved  by 
the  agora  which  Hector  held  far  from  the  ships,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Scamander,^  and  close  by  the  tumulus  of  Ilus.*  It  was  between  the 
Greek  camp  and  the  Scamander,  for  the  thousand  watch-fires  of  the 
Trojan  camp  were  seen  between  the  ships  and  the  river.^  But  it  must 
be  distinctly  understood  that,  as  the  tumulus  of  Ilus  was  situated 
between  the  Greek  camp  and  the  Scamander,  it  was  of  necessity  on  or 
near  its  left  bank,  which  is  an  important  circumstance  in  determining 
the  topography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy.  There  is,  however,  another  passage 
which  appears  to  contradict  this  again ;  for  Priam,  on  his  way  to  visit 
Achilles,  first  passes  the  tumulus  of  Ilus,  and  then  reaches  the  ford  of 
the  Scamander,  where  he  waters  his  mules  and  horses.^  It  appears 
further  to  be  contradicted  by  the  passage  where  it  is  stated  that  Hector, 


1  Strabo,  zii.  p.  573 :  iw  U  r^  'lAuuc^  Tca/y 
KoXwrfi  rif  Hirrtv  ^y  laropowri  itiatf  cTmu  rwv 
*Kiial[6¥€0v  in  rwim04TouT€Kfuup6fuyof  €^KdpO- 
fiovs  yiLp  Inrovf  X.^(r$ai.9iiL  rh  rdxos  ic&icc(- 

rdxos. 

»  //.  ii.  791-794 : 
ttfforo  8^  ^duyy^v  vlx  npidfioio  noXtrp, 
hs  TpAmv  ffKowhs  XCt,  iro8«ir<(i70'i  murotBAsy 
r^fi0^  iv'  iucpoTiSfr^  Aiavfrrao  y4popTos^ 
94yfi€yos  irwirirt  pm^iy  i^opfiriBMv  'Ax<>«'^ 

»  //.  xiiL  427-429  : 
Ky^  Aitnt^ao  9torp€^4os  ^Ikov  vMr, 
ffw'  'AXxdBooy — ye^ifipbs  9*  ^y  'AyxifToo, 
rptcfivrdryiy  8'  &wui9  BvyarpAy  *linroSdfAtiay. 

*  //.  xi.  369-372 : 
tdrrkp  *AX.4^aif9poSf  'EX^yiff  v6tns  ii^KSfioio, 
Ttf8<f8]7  Ixi  r6l^a  maiy^o,  ttoifiiyi  KoMUy 


(TT^Ap  K€K\tfjL4yo%  &yipoKfjJiT<p  M  ri^fifitp 
"iXov  Aap8ay(8ao,  waXaiov  Ztiyuofyipoyros, 

»  //.  viii.  489,  490  : 
Tp<&my  adr'  ieyoft^y  voi-fia-aro  tpaCStfios^'Eierwp^ 
y6<r<fn  ytwy  iiyay^y^  Torofi^  tfvi  Ztr^^yri. 

•  II,  X.  414,  415  : 
"Ekt^P  fjLty  furik  roitriyy  Zeroi  fiov\riip6poi  wly, 
fiovXiis  fiovKftfti  Btiov  vaph  (HifAori  "iXou. 

'  //.  viii.  560-563  : 
r6<r<ra  fieintyh  yt&y  ^8^  UdyBoio  ^odvy 
TpAmy  Kotirruy  levph  ^/ycro  *lKi6Bi  irp6, 
XiXi*  ip'  iy  vtiltp  xvp&  Ko/cro,  vhp  Bi  iKdartp 
ttaero  T^yr^Koyra  triKcu  mtphs  cd0oa4yoio. 

8  //.  xxiv.  349-351 : 
ot  d'  irtl  oiy  /i^ya  ffrifM  xa^c|  *lKioio  tXaurtray, 
ffrrjcray  ip*  iifiiiyovs  re  koI  Tmrouf,  wppa  vlouyy 
iy  'rortif*^. 

I.  2 
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who  was  fighting  on  the  left  of  the  battle  on  the  bank  of  the  Sea- 
mander,  knew  nothing  of  the  slaughter^  which  was  going  on  near  the 
tnmulns  of  Ilus,  where,  according  to  11.  xi.  369-379,  Diomedes  had  been 
wounded  by  Paris. 

Prom  all  the  indications  of  the  Iliad  we  see  that  the  station  of  the 
ships  (Nanstathmos)  and  the  camp  of  the  Greek  army  extended  along  the 
low  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  between  Cape  Sigenm  and  Gape  Bhoetenm. 
The  distance  between  these  two  heights  is  erroneously  stated  by  Strabo  ^® 
to  be  60  stadia,  whilst  Pliny  ^  gives  it  rightly  as  30  stadia.  As  before 
explained,  the  Scamander  must  have  fallen  into  the  Hellespont  through 
the  bed  of  the  present  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  close  to  Gape  Bhoeteum. 
The  1186  Greek  ships  were  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  but  the  available 
space  being  too  narrow,  they  were  placed  in  several  lines,  one  behind  the 
other,  and  used  partly  as  the  camp  and  fortifications,  the  sterns  being 
turned  towards  the  land.  To  prevent  the  ships'  keels  becoming  rotten, 
they  were  put  on  stone  supports  {eyjuvrd)  ;*  but  nevertheless,  after  nine 
years,  the  wood  and  the  ropes  of  the  ships  began  to  rot.^  The  troops 
of  each  tribe  lay  with  their  commander  behind  their  ships,  which  served 
them  as  a  protection.  The  ships  which  had  first  come  to  land  were 
drawn  furthest  up  the  shore  and  formed  the  first  line ;  the  later  comers 
were  arranged  in  the  second  or  third  line.^  At  the  two  extremities  of 
the  first  rank  were  the  ships  and  camps  of  Achilles  and  Ajax ;  the  former 
to  the  right,  at  the  foot  of  Gape  Sigeum,  the  latter  on  the  opposite  side.*^ 
To  the  right  of  Ajax  would  have  been  the  Athenians,  if  the  verse  in 
//.  ii.  558  had  been  genuine,  where  it  is  stated  that  Ajax  placed  his 
ships  where  the  Athenian  phalanxes  stood.^  But  this  verse  was  already 
in  ancient  times  considered  to  have  been  interpolated  by  Solon  or 
Pisistratus  on  political  grounds.  The  Athenian  fleet  under  Menestheus 
appears  to  have  been  further  on  in  this  line  towards  the  centre,  for 
they  defended  that  part  of  the  rampart  which  was  attacked  by  Hector 
and  Sarpedon ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  middle  gate.^  Further  on  in  the 
same  line  appear  to  have  also  been  the  ships  of  the  Boeotians,^  to  the 


»  77.  xi.  497-499 : 

....  ovZi  vw  "Eicrofp 
TciMcT*,   irtl  Pa  fidxVf   ^''*   iipitrrtpit  fidptwro 

itdoJiSi 
{iX^otf  irap  vorafioTo  "XKOfuiyipov. 

*^  xiii.  p.  595  :  lort  8c  rh  fi^Kos  r^s  vapaKlas 
ravTfis  &rh  rov  'Poirtiov  fi^XP^  ^lytiov  koX  rod 
'Ax'AAcws  fJurfifiOTOs  txAjneXoo^vrtov  i^^Koyra 
(rra8/o»y. 

*  //.  iV.  V.  33 :  "  fuit  et  Aeantiuni|  a  Rhodiis 
conditum,  in  altero  corn  a,  Ajace  ibi  sepulto, 
XXX.  stad.  intervallo  a  Sigeo,  et  ipso  statione 
classis  suae." 

»  //.  xiv.  410  : 
.  .  ,  .  rd^a  voWdf  Bodmy  ^xt"'^^  rri&P' 

3  //.  ii.  134,  135  : 
iyyta  li)i  Pe$dcurt  Aihs  fieydkov  iytavroly 
Kol  8^  Bovpa  o'iari'we  ycwv  koI  tnrdfna  KtXvyrai. 

*  n,  xiv.  30-34 : 

voWhv  ydp  p*  avdvtvBt  iidx^s  ttp{taro  v/)«r  ^ 


ffiv*  t^*  oAbs  xoAi^s*  rki  ykp  irpc^cu  x(8(oir8c 
^tpvcavj  abrap  ruxoi  M  'wpifiy^trty  tZufuuf, 
oh}i\  yh.p  0&8'  cvp^f  ircp  iiav  iZw^aoro  trdffos 
aiyiaXhs  vrius  xa8^(iy,  arelyoyro  8^  \aoL 

•  //.  xi.  6-9: 

^  ft*  iv  fifffffdrtp  KffK^fyvy4fi€P  i^i^xrrdpwerty 
ilfi^y  ^x'  Alaurros  KKtffias  TcKofiuytdZaoy 
^8*  ir*  'AxiAA^os,  rot  p*  ttrxo-'ro-  »'?«»  Wirof 
ttpufftuft  ^yop4ri  vtavyoi  Kol  ndprwi  x^H^y- 

•  //.  ii.  558  : 

trrrja-f  8'  Sywy  Xy*  *A9riyai<ay  ttrrotno  ^dXmyy^t. 

'  //.  xii.  331,  332  : 
Tous  8i  iZilay  ptyria*  vihs  IIctcwo  MtytffBt^s ' 
rov  yiip  8^  'wphs  irvpyoy  tcray  icaK6rrira  <f>4poyr€S, 

»  //.  xiii.  685-689  : 
fy$a  8c  Boiurol  Kcd  *ldoyf5  ^Axcx^TOtfycf, 
AoKpol  Kol  ^0101  ical  ^8i/idcirrcf  'Excio( 
(Tvoviy  hraiffffoyra  ytuy  Ix^^i  ^^*  Myayro 
S^ffcu  i.wh  ff^l^y  ^KoyX  ^xeKoy  "Eicropa  9toy  " 
ot  fify  *A$riycdwy  xpoAcAcy/AcVoi. 
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left  of  whom  stood  the  Phoceans.'  Thus  the  Athenians  were  succeeded 
by  the  Phoceans,  and  further  on  to  the  right  followed  the  Boeotians; 
the  last  in  this  line  to  the  right  being  the  Myrmidons  under  Achilles. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  order  of  the  ships  in  the  second 
rank,  the  indications  contained  in  the  Iliad  being  too  slight.  Lenz^^ 
supposed  that  in  this  line  were  the  Locrians  under  Ajax,  the  son  of 
Oileus,  the  Dulichians,  Epeians,  and  so  forth;  for,  according  to  the 
passage  already  quoted,^  they  were  near  the  foremost  row,  whilst,  accord- 
ing to  another  passage,^  they  were  near  the  rear  line.  Agamemnon, 
Ulysses,  and  Diomedes  are  stated  to  have  drawn  their  ships  on  shore  far 
from  the  battle  :^  they  must  therefore  have  been  in  the  last  line,  which, 
as  Lenz  supposes,  they  filled  up  by  themselves.  In  the  middle  of  this  line 
was  the  little  fleet  of  Ulysses.^  Before  this  last  was  the  Agora,  which 
seryed  as  the  place  for  the  public  assemblies,  the  council,  the  military 
tribunal,  and  the  sacrifices  :^  here  were  the  altars  of  the  gods,'  especially 
that  of  Zeus  Panomphaeos,  on  which,  when  in  great  distress,  Aga- 
memnon sacrifices  a  fawn.^  This  Agora  must  haye  extended  into  the 
second  line  of  ships,  for  the  whole  Greek  army  is  frequently  called 
hither  to  an  assembly.  As  the  people  sat  in  the  Agora,  there  must  haye 
been  seats  of  stones  or  turf.^  Nestor's  ships  and  tents  must  haye  been 
in  the  hindmost  line,  as  it  is  expressly  stated  that  his  tent  was  on  the 
shore.*  It  appears  yery  probable  that  Menelaus  was  encamped  close  to  his 
brother,  Agamemnon.  According  to  the  Boeotia  (or  Catalogue  of  Ships), 
Menelaus  came  with  the  sixty  ships  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  arrayed 
themselyes  separately  {aTrdrepOe) ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not  mixed  up 
with  Agamemnon's  troops,  but  formed  a  band  by  themselyes.  Between 
the  ships  were  many  lanes  and  roads,^®  of  which,  as  Lenz  suggests,  the 
chief  ones  may  probably  haye  extended  between  the  three  lines  of  ships, 
while  a  great  number  of  lanes  run  crosswise  between  the  ships. 

There  were,  writes  Lenz,^  no  tents  such  as  are  now  in  use ;  but  all 
the  troops  had  huts,^  which  were  probably  of  wood  and  earth  with  a  thatch 


•  //.  ii.  525,  526  : 

ot  fjiiy  ^wicfytv  ffrlxas  tararop  kii^iftovrts, 

»•  C.  G.  Lena,  Die  Ebene  von  Trvia;  Neu  Strelitz, 
1798,  p.  193.  »  //.  xiii.  685-689. 

*//.  X.  110-113: 
^8*  {fy^ipofup)  Atopra,  rax^y  Jval  ^u\4os  &\ict/&oy 

vUy. 
&XA*  cT  Tts  Ktd  rovsHf  furoix^fitpos  Ka\4a€i€v, 
iirri$€6¥  r'  Atarra  mil  'liofutnja  6anucrct  * 
rwv  yiip  t^es  (atrtv  iKaffrdru,  o^h  fidx*  iyyvs. 

•  n.  xir.  29-31 : 

TvSdSiff  *08v<rc^  re  jcal  'Arpflljis  'AyafAtfiynv, 
irokXhr  yip  ^*  i!wda^9v$€  ffix*!^  €ip6aro  vfjes 
0a^  f^'  hXhs  ftoXaiw. 

•  //.  Tiii.  222-226  : 

<rrri  8*  i'^  '08iwr<n|0f  ^ctojc^cc  vitii  ftcAo/i^, 
7i  y  ip  fk^cigrtf  l<ricc,  yrfwvifLW  itft^ortpwet  • 
ilfihr  hr*  Atcarrot  icXialas  TtKofittPidiaOf 
^^5*  Ir'  'AxiAA^Of  •  rot  fl*  Hffxora  vrjaf  itvixs 
ttf0vffay,  iiPop4p  vlawoi  not  KdprtX  x^tpAy. 

»//.  xix.  172-174: 
.   .  .  T^  M  6Apa  itm^  apSp&p  'Ayufi^fiycoy 


oia4ru  is  fidcmiy  iyo(r^y,  fya  wdyr^s  *Axaioi 
^BaKfJuoiauf  X^oaai^  trh  8i  ^ptffX  (Tptriy  lapOys. 

•  II.  xi.  808 : 

.  .  .  rf  Zii  xai  a^i  0€wy  irtrt^X'Bn'o  $cofiol. 

»  //.  viii.  249,  250  : 
riip  8i  Aths  fiwfi^  xcpiKoXX^i  xdfifiaKt  yf$p6yf 
flyOa  wayofi^<p  Zriyl  ^^(ftrKoy  *AxBuoi 

•  //.  ii.  86-99. 
•i/.xi.  618-622: 

ot  8*  8tc  8^  K\uririy  ffrfKrfidS^v  iL^iKoyro, 
....   rol  8'  (S4or»p  ical  Max^ofy)  lipw  &irc^v- 

Xoyro  xtTfl^i'Mf', 
trrdpTt  leorl  iryoiiiy  vap^  0iy*  aK6s, 
»•  //.  X.  66  : 

ToAAol  yiip  iufii  arp«er6y  ciVi  k4K€v€oi. 

•  C.  G.  Lenz,  Die  Ebene  von  Troia,  i»p.  200- 
203. 

«  //.  xvi.  155,  156 : 
Mvpfit96yas  8'  Ap*  iitoix&iiwos  Bwpri^ty  'AxtAAeiis, 
vdyrcts  hfh  kKutIos  trvy  rtvx^o'iy 
and  //.  xxiii.  Ill,  112: 
otfpfids  T*  Arpvyf  ical  &y4pas  ii^4fi€y  0Ai}f 
wiyroBty  4k  K\t<riwy, 
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of  rashes.  The  chief  had  probably  his  tent  in  the  foremost  line  of  his 
troops :  this  is  certain  as  regards  the  tent  of  Ulysses,  in  front  of  which  a 
lane  passed,  and  the  Agora  commenced.  All  the  tents  or  hnts  of  the 
chiefs  mnst  haye  been  more  or  less  like  that  of  Achilles,  which  is  described 
in  the  24th  book  of  the  Iliad.  It  was  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  of 
posts,  and  had  a  gate  which  shut  with  a  bar.^  Inside,  around  the  hut, 
was  a  court,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  an  altar,  for  here  Achilles 
prayed  to  Zeus  and  poured  out  libations  of  wine.^  The  hut  proper,  called 
oIko<;,^  and  fjueXaOpov,^  but  usually  Kkurirjj  was  surrounded  by  an  open 
vestibule,  which  rested  on  posts,  and  was  called  irpoSofux:  ^  and  cuffovaa,^ 
from  which  the  halP  was  entered  by  an  opening  called  irpoOvpov^^  or  0vpa^ 
The  hall  was  probably  decorated  with  trinkets  won  as  booty .^  In  this 
sense  we  may  probably  explain  the  glittering  walla  in  the  tent  of  Idomeneus.^ 
Behind  'the  hall  were  chambers,  which  served  partly  for  storing  the 
treasures,  partly  as  a  habitation  for  the  female  slaves  and  concubines ; 
here  also  Achilles  and  Patroclus  had  their  separate  chambers.^  The 
huts  had  a  thatch  of  woolly  rushes.*  There  must,  besides,  have  been 
in  the  court  sheds  for  chariots  and  stables  for  the  horses,  of  which 
Achilles  possessed  a  whole  stud;'  also  stables  for  oxen,  sheep,  goats, 
and  swine,  as  for  mep.t-eaters  like  the  Greeks  a  considerable  stock  of 
cattle  was  indispensable. 

Near  the  ships  of  Ulysses,  and  along  the  shore  as  far  as  those  of 
Agamemnon,  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  space;  for  the  races 
with  horses  and  chariots,  as  well  as  the  other  funeral  games  to  the 
memory  of  Patroclus,  were  held  there.    Here  also  was  an  elevated  seat 


»  11.  xxiv.  452-156  : 
dLfi^X  8c  01  firx((Xi}y  attX^v  wolfiaay  Ayaicri 
trraupoio'iv  wKiyoiffi  •  Sipniv  Z*  fx*  IMvvos  ivifiK^s 
€l?J.rtyos,  rhy  rpus  ijXy  ^xi^^^<r€<riroy  'Axoioi, 
rpus  8'  hvnolywoKov  fieydXriy  xkifSa  Bvpduy, 
r&y  &\X.wy  'AxtXevs  8*  &p*  hnfi^ffataKt  «cal  olos. 

•  II.  xvi.  231,  232  : 

ei;x«T'  fw-cira  ariis  fiiatp  fpKtX,  AeiiSf  8i  otyoy 
ohpayhy  €iaayiSi&y  •  Ala  9*  off  \<£0c  r€pwut4p€ivyoy. 
^11,  xxiv.  471,  472: 

.     .     .     .     y4p»y  S*  Idbs  Klty  oXieov, 

rf  p'  *Ax«A.«{»f  T^ctricc  8it^tXos. 

•  //.  ix.  639,  640 : 

.     .     .     .     ffh  8*  iKaoy  Mto  BuiUy^ 
aSht<T<rai  8^  fUXaSpoy, 
'  //.  xxiv.  673,  674 : 
alt  fiiy  &p*  4y  'rpo96fJu^  1i6fiov  altn6Bi  Koifii\a(urro^ 
fc^pv|  KoX  Uplofios^  xvKiv^  <f>p€a\  ft4fif'  Ixorrcf. 

•//.  xxiv.  643,644: 
^  p\  'Ax<A.cvf  8'  irdpouny  <8i  Bfjutpffi  K^Ktuaty 
UfJLVL  6ir'  alBolnTjf  e4fifycu  Koi  ^«a  Ka\d, 

•  //.  xxiv.  647  : 

at    8'    ttray    iK   fitydpoio    Zdos    fierk  X'P^^'^ 

^Xov<rcu,  .  .  . 
»•//.  xix.  211,212: 

Ss  fMi  M  KXiffip  9€Z€uyfi4yos  &^4i  x^^^^ 
Kcircu,  &vii  vp60vpoy  rerpafifi^yos. 
»  11.  xxiv.  571,  572: 
&$  tpar\  ftciflTfy  8*  d  y4pwy  Kcd  4inl0tTo  /ivBcft- 
IlriytiTris  8'  oUoio  Ktvy  &s  &\to  B6pa(€. 


«  //.  xxiii,  558-561 : 
'AvriAox'y  <(  fi^y  8^  fic  ircAeucts  otieoBty  &AAo 
EbfiiiK^  iniovyaif  iyit  94  irc  fcol  rh  rt\4aaw. 
8^<ro»  ol  Bt&pniKa  rhy  'Aar^pomuoy  iMJiifptty, 
xd\K€oy,  f  it4pt  x^^M^  ^oMiyou  itnffirvr4pmo, 

»  11  xiii.  261 : 
•  ,  ,  .  iy  lOaat'p  vphs  iythria  wafi^ay6otyra. 

*  II.  ix.  66^-669  : 

canh.p  'Ax^AActs  tZZt  fAVX^  Kkurlris  einr^jcrov  * 
T^   8'   &pa  irapKaT4\ticTo  ytnrfi,  ri/y  AtirfidB^y 

*6pfi<urros  Bvydriip  Aiofi^iiii  Ka}i\i'rdippo$. 
ndrpotcKos  8'  kr4puBw  ix4^aro  *  viip  8'  Apa  ical  rf 
''l^if  4t(wyoSt  riiy  ol  'w6p€  Vios  'AxiAAci^f 
'SMvpov  ikSty  aixc7ay,  'Ew^os  wrohUBpoy. 
o\  8*  8tc  8^  Kkurt^ffiy  4y  *ArptlBao  y4yoyrOf  .  .  . 

IL  xxiF.  675,  676  : 
ffjtnhp  'AxtAAc^s  Mt  fivx^  KMfflris  flnrfiicrov  * 
r^  8i  Bpunits  irupt\4^aro  KokJuwdptfOs. 

»  //.  xxiv.  450,  451 : 

.     .     .     .     &T^  KoBuiftpBty  fp^^foy 
AaxK^cvT*  6po^oy  k§i/iwy6B€y  iLfi^ffayrts. 

•  H.  xix.  281 : 

Tinrovs  8'  tts  iy4kriy  Ukaaay  Btpdiroyrts  dyavo/. 

//.ii.  775-778: 
....  Tnroi  8^  xap*  HpfAotny  oTaiy  tKatrros, 
kwrhy  4pewT6fjLtvoi  4kt60p€irr6y  re  atktyoy, 
€<rraaay,  ipfutra  8*  c$  'mrvKOfffklva  Kuro  kydxrvv 
4v  Kkifflps, 
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{irepunrrDy^  as  in  Nestor's  tent,  from  the  top  of  which  Idomeneos  looked 
on  at  the  games.  Here  on  the  projecting  shore  were  raised  the  tumulus 
of  Patroclus  and  at  a  later  period  that  of  Achilles.^  There  was  also  an 
ancient  sepulchral  monument,  or  goal  of  a  hippodrome,  consisting  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  with  two  white  stones  on  either  side,*  and  near  it  a  road 
hollowed  out  by  the  winter  rain.^® 

For  nine  years  the  ships  of  the  Greeks  appear  to  haye  been  their 
sole  fortification,  but  then,  after  the  first  battle  of  the  Biad^  by  the 
advice  of  Nestor,  a  common  tumulus  was  erected  in  front  of  the  ships 
over  the  ashes  of  all  the  dead,  to  which  was  joined  a  high  wall  with 
towers,  and  before  it  was  dug  a  deep  moat.^  The  wall  was  built  of 
earth,  into  which  were  rammed  trunks  of  trees  and  stones  to  giye  it 
greater  solidity.^  It  had  wooden  towers,^  and  in  or  close  to  them  were 
gates.*  On  the  wall  and  the  towers  were  breastworks  (eTraXfetv),  which 
projected  &om  the  wall  like  steps  {Kpoacrat);  also  buttresses  (orijXat, 
7rpo/3\7JT€si),  serving  to  protect  and  consolidate  the  wall.^  There  seem 
to  have  been  only  three  gates.  Between  the  wall  and  the  moat  was 
a  path,*  in  front  of  which  a  stockade  or  thick  row  of  palisades  was  stuck 
into  the  edge  of  the  moat,  in  order  to  render  the  approach  still  more 
difficult  to  the  enemy.^ 

I  have  further  to  mention  the  wall  of  Herakles  (T€txo^  dfj4f>lj(yTov 
*HpcucX^o<;),^  called  also  crKomnri^  a  sort  of  rampart  which  the  Trojans 
and  Pallas  Athene  had  erected  for  the  protection  of  Herakles,  lest  the 
sea-monster  which  threatened  Hesione  with  destruction  should  pursue 
him  from  the  beach  to  the  plain.  It  therefore  appears  to  have  been  near 
the  shore. 


'  //.  xxiii.  451 : 

•  //.  xxiii.  125,  126 : 

Od.  xxix.  80-82 : 
kfi^*  a&rai<n  Z*  iir§tra  fi4yay  xed  iLfA^fiowa  r^fifiow 
XC^o^icy  'Apy€l»y  Uphs  crporhs  euxt^nrdofy, 
iunf  twi  rpo^x^^^  ^i  irAoTf?  '£AAi|0'ir^i^9». 

•  II,  xxiii.  327-333  : 

conyacc  ^iXoy  aloy,  Zco¥  t*  &pyvi\  ^hp  oft|j, 
^  Zpv^s  1^  irt^Kfis '  rh  fily  oir  Korar^treu  ofifip<f, 
Km  di  rod  kKir€p9w  ipifp^iaru  8^  Xcvicw 
iy  ^vyoxptrty  69ov,  \ttos  9*  l'nr6ipotAOt  A/i^ff 
<  r€¥  O'^fia  fipoToio  iroAoi  KararcByri&Tos, 
%r6y*  yvffaa  rirvKTo  M  itp<rript»y  iky$p<^wy, 
ita2  yvy  rtp/wr*  l(h}icc  vo^dptnis  Koj  'AxtAAc^s. 
>•  If.  xxiii.  418-421  : 

ali^a  8*  lirciTa 
tfTctjKOf  6$ov  Ko(\ris  XSfy  'Ayrikoxos  /ucvcx^M^s. 

^i^Phi*^  ^o7o,  fidBvyt  ik  x^por  iircurra. 
»  //.  Til.  327-347,  435-441. 

•  //.  xil.  28,  29 : 

.  .  .  .  ^«r  8'  Apa  itdyra  6€ful\ia  K^ixafft  ledfivty 
^rrpmy  jral  Aiivy,  rk  B4ffay  ficy4oyT€5  'Ax«of. 


»  //.  xii.  35,  36  : 

rir€  y  ifi^l  pjioCI  i^ow4i  re  8c8^ct 
T€ixof  ^D8^i}Toy,  Kaa^^x^i^  ^^  io^para.  vipyuy, 

«  //.  vii.  338,  339: 
leipyovs  i^Ao^s,  clAof)  yri&y  tc  Koi  ovrwy. 
iy  8'  ahrditri  r^Xas  'wot4i<rofi/ty  tZ  iipapvlas  * 
and  436-438 : 

tutptroy  ix  ffUlov,  worl  8'  airrhy  rcixof  Ki^ifAoy 
ir^pyovs  0*  iS^Xo^s,  cTXap  yri&y  re  iral  ain&y. 
iy  8'  attroiiri  t^Xos  iytroitoy  c8  iipapvlas, 

•  //.  xii.  258-260  : 

Kp6<raas  p.\y  v^pyo»y  tpvoy^  koDl  tp^i-woy  ^T(£x|cis, 
orijXas  tc  wpofiX^as  ifi6x^^oy,  &s  &p*  *Ax<uot 
itpiiras  iy  yal^  Biaay  flfifi^yat  ixJ^^"^^  vipywy, 

•  //.  ix.  67,  87 ;  xii.  64-66,  145 ;  xviii.  215, 
228;  XX.  49. 

'  n,  xii.  63-66 :  see  also  54-57  ;  vii.  941 ;  ix. 
350. 

•  //.  XX.  145-148 : 

TcTxof  is  kfju^ixn^oy  'H/>affX^Of  BtloiOf 
i^\6yf  r6  fid,  oi  Tpwcf  icol  IlaXXAf  *A(^vi7 
'ToUoyf  &^pa  rh  k^os  (firtKirpo^vywy  aX^airOj 
bftnrir^  fxty  atiauro  ix*  iiiSyos  x€8/ov5c. 

•  //.  XX.  136,  137  : 

&XX'  TiiitTs  fi^y  ^ircira  KaB€(^fA§ff$a  Ki6yT€s 
iK  ledrou  is  ffKoxi'fiy. 
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As  Mr.  Gladstone  ^  rightly  remarks,  the  Dardanian  name  in  the  Iliad 
is  the  oldest  of  all  those  names,  found  in  the  Poems,  which  are  linked  by 
a  distinct  genealogy  with  the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war.  As  already  stated, 
Dardanns  was  called  the  son  of  Zens  by  Electra,  daughter  of  Atlas,  and 
was  further  said  to  have  come  from  Samothrace,  or  from  Arcadia,  or 
from  Italy  ;^  but  Homer  mentions  nothing  of  this.  Dardanus  founded 
Dardania  in  a  lofty  position  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Ida ;  for  he  was 
not  yet  powerful  enough  to  form  a  settlement  in  the  plain.  He 
married  Bateia,  an  Idaean  nymph,^  daughter  of  Teucer,  son  of  the  river 
Scamander,  and  begat  Ilus  and  Erichthonius,  who  became  the  richest 
of  all  mortal  men.  He  had  in  his  pastures  three  thousand  mares,  the 
offspring  of  some  of  whom,  by  Boreas,  produced  twelve  colts  of  super- 
natural swiftness.^  Having  married  Astyoche,  daughter  of  the  river 
Simois,  he  had  by  her  a  son  called  Tros.^  This  latter,  who  became 
the  eponym  of  the  Trojans,  had  by  his  wife  Galirrhoe,  daughter  of 
the  Scamander,  three  sons,  called  Ilus,  Assaracus,  and  Granymedes,  and 
a  daughter,  called  Cleopatra.®  Ganymedes  having  become  the  most 
beautiful  of  mankind  was  carried  away  by  the  gods,  and  made  the  cup* 


'  Homeric  Synchronism,  p.  122. 

'  HellanicuB,  Fragm,  129|  ed.  Didot ;  Dionys. 
Hal.  i.  50-61;  ApoUodor.  iii.  12.  1;  Schol. 
Iliad,,  xviii.  486 ;  Yarro,  ap,  Serviom  ad  Virgil, 
Aeneid,  iii.  167 ;  Cephalon.  Gergitbius  ap,  JSteph. 
Byz.  8.  T.  ^Apiirfiji, 

»  II,  XT.  215-218: 
Adplkatov  a3  vpSrrow  riKero  y€<p€\7fy€p4ra  Ztis 
Krl<rff€  ik  Aeip^tufljiy  hrti  ofhrv  "IhMS  ip4i 
i»  it^Zltp  •w%it6\i<rTo,  ^6X11  fi€p6itw  itrSp^vy, 
oKK*  $0*  ihroipc/as  ^ircoy  iroXinrfScucos  "Ihfs. 

Apollodorus,  iii.  12.  1  :  A(ip9ayos  H^  M  r^ 
Batfdnp  roG  dScA^ov  \wo6fi(¥Os,  XofUfSp^tnir 
airoKiv^y,  cli  r^v  &yrf'rcpa  ijvttpoy  i}A0c.  Ta<^ 
rris  8i  ifiaal\€V€  TtvKpos  irorofiov  XicafidyZpov 
ical  Kifxtfnis  *lBalaSy  dup^  oZ  Keti  of  r^v  X^P^'^ 
y€fjL6fitPoi  TtvKpoi  'rpo<niyop€6orro.  'Troitx^fls 
8^  ti^^  rod  fiatrt\4wt  Ktd  Xafiiay  fi4pos  Tifs  yrjs 
KoX  T^v  iKfiyov  Buyartpa  Bdrttavy  AdpSayov 
iicTia't  x6\iy.  rtKtvr^aayros  9k  TtvKpov,  rify 
X^fNiy  Siiraaay  Ae^^ayiay  iKd\tff€. 

*  II,  XX.  219-229 : 
AapBayos  al  rdxtO*  vlhv  ^EpixB6yioy  PturiXria, 
hs  H^i  iiipyfi&raros  ytytro  $yijr&y  iwOpwirwy  * 


rod  rpurxi\uu  Tinroi  cXos  Kirra  fiovKoXiovro 
O^AcuU)  'rdKourty  iyaWifityeu  irdK^iriy, 
TiLoty  ita2  Bopciys  ^pd(r<raro  fioffKOfitydoty  * 
Tinr^  8'  titrdfityos  irap€\4^eero  Kvoyoxo^'n;, 
at  5'  ^oKWcdfi^ym  tr^Koy  5uoira(8cica  xiiXovs. 
at  8'  2kc  itJky  ffKipr^ty  M  C^iHttpoy  ipovpay  * 
&Kpoy  hr'  MepUwy  Koprhy  Bioy,  oM  mrr^irXwr, 
kKK*  2(rc  8^  iTKipr^w  hr*  €bp4a  y&ra  0a\da-ffii$f 
Hxpoy  M  ^fTYfAiya  oKhs  xoAioio  OdftrKoy, 

^  Apollodorus,  iii.  12.2:  Ftyofidywy  8i  oirr^ 
(^Aap^dyip)  vedBoty  "iXov  iral  'Epix^oWov*  "lAof 
fi^y  oZy  Anus  kirtBavw  *  'Eptx^i^'^tos  8^  8ia8c(a** 
pLtyos  riiy  fiaxrtkflay,  y^ifias  *A(rrv6xV'^  tV 
Si/M^cyrof ,  TfKyoi  Tpwa, 

II,  XX.  230 : 

Tpwa  8'  *EptxB6yios  rtKrro  Tpi&§ir<ny  Aywertu 

*  Apollodorus,  iii.  12.  2 :  ovros  {TpAs)  xopa- 
\afii»y  r^y  fiaaiKtlay,  rV  M^*'  X^P'"'^  ^*  ^avrov 
Tpoiay  ixdKtfft,  Kal  yfifias  KaKt^^v  r^y 
^KOfxdyBpoVf  y^yy^  Bvyaripa  pXy  KXcox((t/mv, 
xatBos  8^  "lAov  iral  *Affffdp€U€oy  Kal  Vetyvfi^Bi^y, 

//.  XX.  231,  232: 
Tpwhs  8'  ai  rptis  xaiScs  iifi{tfioy§s  i^ry^yoyro, 
''1X6$  t'  *k(r<rdp€U(6s  tc  Ktd  iun-lBtos  rarvfi^8ifs. 
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bearer  of  Zens,^  who  gaye  to  Tros,  as  the  price  of  the  youth,  a  team  of 
immortal  horses.^  From  lias  and  Assaracus  the  Trojan  and  Dardanian 
lines  diverge :  the  fohner  proceeding  from  Ilus  to  Laomedon,  Priam  and 
Hector ;  the  latter  from  Assaracus  to  Capys,  Anchises  and  Aeneas.' 

Hus  went  to  Phrygia,  where  he  arrived  during  the  games  instituted 
by  the  king,  in  which  he  took  part,  and,  having  conquered  in  wrestling, 
received  from  the  king,  as  his  prize  of  victory,  fifty  youths  and  fifty 
maidens.  The  king  also  gave  him,  in  accordance  with  an  oracle,  a  cow 
of  many  colours,  directing  him  to  build  a  city  in  the  place  where  the 
animal  should  lie  down.  Hus  therefore  followed  the  cow,  which  lay 
down  on  the  hill  of  the  Phrygian  At^,  where  he  built  Ilium.  Having 
prayed  to  Zeus  to  give  him  a  favourable  sign,  on  the  following  day 
ho  saw  lying  before  his  tent  the  Palladium,  which  had  fallen  from 
heaven  {Sutreres;).  It  was  three  cubits  (4^  ft.)  long,  its  feet  were 
joined;  in  its  right  hand  it  held  an  uplifted  lance,  in  its  left  a  distaff 
and  spindle." 

In  Homer  Ate  is  represented  as  the  personified  power  of  infatuation 
and  delusion,  and  is  the  pernicious  eldest  daughter  of  Zeus.^^  She  is 
sfcrong  and  swift ; '  Hesiod  mentions  her  among  the  children  of  Eris ; ' 
she  walks  with  her  light  soft  feet  over  the  heads  of  men.^  At  the 
birth  of  Herakles  she  caused  even  her  own  father,  Zeus,  to  swear  an 
over-hasty  oath,  in  consequence  of  which  he  seized  her  by  the  hair  in 
his  wrath  and  cast  her  out  of  Olympus,  swearing  a  mighty  oath  that 


'  //.  XX.  233-235  : 
hs   (rarv/A^8i|s)  Zti   KdXXurros   y4vero   9ntr&v 

rhy  ical  ianfip€(^aifro  $€o\  Ait  oipoxo^vfty, 
tcdW€os  ttyfica  olo,  V  iiBaydrourt  /tcrcliy. 

Apollodorus,  iii.  12.  2:  rovror  /uiy  ody  8i& 
xdXXos  iiwapm^dffas  Zths  9i'  dcrov,  0cc»k  <Uvox^ 
4p  ovpay^  accrr^(rTi|0'cy. 

At  first  Ganymedes  is  mentioned  as  cup-bearer 
of  the  gods,  and  particularly  of  Zeus,  in  the  place 
of  Hebe  (see  Virgil,  Aeneid.  i.  28) ;  afterwards, 
esfMcially  since  Pindar,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
beloved  by  Zeus,  KdK\€os  c&eica.  In  the  same 
way,  in  Odifs.  r.  121,  Orion,  in  Odys,  xv.  251, 
Kleitos,  and  in  Apollod.  iii.  2,4  (see  II.  xi.  1) 
Tithonas,  h  carried  off  by  Eos  on  account  of 
his  beauty. 

*  Uelianicus,  Fragm.  146.  ApollodornK, 
ii.  b,  9 :  Ta{nriP  {*H(rt6iniy)  UHtv  itacfifiiyrip 
'HpcucX^f,  vw^irxcTo  (rti<r€tv  aliriipj  ci  riis  lintovs 
vofA  Aa0fii9ayrot  A^crai,  hs  ^  Zths  irotyiiv  rris 
TapvfA'^vs  aptrccyris  I8e»irc. 

//.  v.  265-267  : 
T^t  y6^  roi  7cyc^f,  ^s  Tpwt  wcp  titpi&owa  Zc^t 
BAx*  vTos  woii^y  rayufiliJifos '  oZrtK*  Apicrroi 
arwttPf  tatroi  tunTtw  (nr*  ii&  r*  ii4\i6v  re. 

•  //.  XX.  236-240 : 

*IAo9  i*  aZ  riKtS^  vihp  iifi6fiOPa  Aao/xcSorra, 
Aaof»4S«i9p  y  ipa  TiBvphp  r^Krro  HpiofiSp  re, 
Adfiwop  re  K\vriov  B*  'liccriiovii  r*  6(ov  "Apiios  * 
'Aatrapcucos  8i  Kd/irvp  •  ^  8*  4p'  'Ayx^ffli'  Teie« 


aurhp  l/i'  *Kyx^9iiSy  Hplofios  5'    frcx'  "Licropa 

'*  Apollodorus,  iii.  2,  3 :  ''iXof  5^  c2f  ^pvyiay 
it^uc6fi€Pos,  ical  icvraXafiitp  6ir^  rov  fituriKdtts 
abT60i  rtSttfidpop  ity&poy  puc^  fdkiy  *  Kol  Ao/SAv 
di$Kop  irtpHiKOPra  Ko6povs  tedH  ic6pas  rks  taasj 
96ptos  ahr^  rod  fia4ri\4ws  Korh  xpV^f'^''  ^^^ 
fiovp  woutiktiv,  Ka\  ippdffopros,  ip  fvtp  tip  ainii 
ie\t0^  r6m^y  'w6\ip  ktI(€ip,  cTtcto  t^  /Sot  'H  Zh 
h^iKopiipri  M  rhp  \fy6fitP0P  ttjs  ^pvyita  ''An^s 
\6<poPj  KXXpertu  *  Ma  'k6Xip  KTiffas  "IKos,  ra6rrip 
fikp  "iXiop  ^ic(iXc<rc.  Tfp  8i  Alt  inififtop  *h^d' 
fitpos  abr^  Ti  ^ov^i'iu,  fi€$*  ^iiipop  th  Suwct^s 
HaXXJuHiop  itpb  r^s  trici^piis  ictlfifpop  iOtdtraro. 
*Hv  8i  ry  fityiBti  rplin^x^f  ''■®**  ^^  voirl  'avfi" 
fi€firiK6tj  ita2  rp  fthp  5c|i^  Z6pv  Zimpiiipop  ^x^^i 
rp  9i  ir4p<f  liXoKdrrip  ical  Arpaierop. 

"  //.  xix.  91-93  : . 
itp4afia  Aihs  Oiryiinyp  "Arq,  %  rthrras  iMrat, 
oifKoft,4prif  Ti}f  fi4p  0*  airdKoi  ir69€S'  ob  yhp  iv* 

ot^ci 
irfAyarcu,    &AA'  &pa    ^t   xar'    ia^hpup  Kpdara 
fiaipti. 

»  IL  ix.  505-507  : 
^  y  "Arti  ff0fpap4i  Tc  iced  kpriitos  •  o0vc«ca  irdiras 
woWhp  tl^c«nrpo0(€c,  ^dp€i  94  re  iraerap  4r*  alcup 
fiXdwrova*  iipOpwrovs. 

«  Thcogotm,  230 : 

Awrpofiiiiy,  "^ArriP  re,  trvpiiOfas  iiXXfiKpcip. 

3  II.  xix.  91-93,  just  cited.     See  also  Rhianus, 
op.  Stob.  ilfor.  iv.  p.  54. 
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she  should  not  retnrii  thither;    and  she  quickly  fell    on   the  works 
of  men.* 

The  tradition  cited  above  from  ApoUodorns  is  confirmed  by  Lyco* 
phron^  as  well  as  by  Eustathins,*  Hesychius/  and  Stephanns  Byzan- 
tinos.^  From  all  these  authorities  my  friend  Professor  Otto  Keller' 
has  concluded  with  certainty  "  the  existence  of  a  Phrygian  goddess 
Ate,  her  worship  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  as  well  as  on  a  second  hill 
on  the  riyer  Bhyndacus,  and  her  idol  which  fell  from  heayen.^^  The 
Uian  Athene,  who  originated  from  this  Ate,  appears  on  a  medal  as 
an  especially  Phrygian  goddess,  wearing  the  Phrygian  cap.  She  is 
distinguished  from  the  common  Greek  Ate  or  infatuation,  who  is  a 
mere  abstraction,  by  the  epithet  17  ^pvyla.  Probably  she  was  related 
to  the  Phrygian  god  Atis  (Attis  or  Atys).  Owing  to  the  similarity  in  the 
sound  of  their  names,  after  the  conquest  of  the  land  by  the  Greeks,  Ate 
and  Athen6  were  combined,  and  thus  originated  the  peculiar  Athene  Ilias 
with  the  Phrygian  cap,  spear,  torch,  and  owl.  The  non-Hellenic  torch 
was  replaced  by  the  distaff  and  spindle.  In  the  Ephesian  Artemis  we  see 
before  us  a  yery  non-Hellenic,  but  genuine  Asiatic  goddess,  confounded 
with  an  HeUenic  goddess;  nay,  a  goddess  oyer  loaded  with  symbols  of 
maternity  confounded  with  a  virgin  goddess.  We  have  examples  of  the 
remoulding  of  the  names  of  Asiatic  deities  in  a  Greek  form,  amongst 
others,  in  Eileithyia-Yoledeth,  Moledeth,  Mylitta  ;  or  in  Apollo  Ismenius, 
who  is  the  Phoenician  Eshmuu  ;  for  the  common  etymology  from  the 
Indo-European  wA,  *  desire,'  is   not  satisfactory.    Even  the  Zeus  Meili- 


*  IL  xix.  126-131 : 

atnUca  9*  tt\*  "ArriP  icc^a\^f  XiwapowXoKdfioiOf 

fiil  xor'  4s  OliKvfiw6y  rt  icai  ohpa^hv  iurrtpotvra 
adriT  4K€6at<rBai  "Ariiv,  %  wdarras  iSrai, 
At  c/ir^y  %p^i^t¥  &ir*  mtpaifov  iurrfp6€Pro5 
Xeif>l  trtpuTTpd^lfca '  rdx"^  ^'  tkeTo  Kpy*  hfBp^ctv, 

*  AUxandra,  28-30 : 

"Arrit  im^  &Kptty  fiow^joyoicrtarmy  \^»v, 
Toi&y  B*  &ir*  ^x^^  ^PX*  'AAc|iiy8pa  \6ywy. 
See  Schol.  Vindobon.  L  ap,  Bachmann,  p.  15 : 
\6^$  vph  rod  ixoKuTo  Kol  "AXuts  (probably 
instead  of  "Arios)*,  and  Tzetzes:  inis  l^yovy 
P\d$7iSy  ^  iyofw  6povs,  x6^oy  Amis  koX  fiovwKa- 
ySicriffToy  rijy  Tpoiay  \4yti  ....  AdipBayos  8i 
KOTOKKwrfiov  ytyoydros  ix  XofUfBp^icfis  tls  riiy 
kyTvw4pa  yqv  ir%paiovrai  Kcii  r^y  yvy  Tpoiay 
^jucAAc  KTl{€iy,  Xprffffihs  Si  rovroy  fc«Ai;€i  ktI- 
(€iy  rhy  \6(poy  rovroy  elirify  fixdfifiy  ytyiirBan 
rovroy  roh  tArhy  KOToucficratny.  4y  Ilpi'fyirtp  Si 
ifiayrt^o'aro.  ixFV'*  '^  atrr^  6  Tlpiriirauos 
'AvdXXwy  fi^  Krl(€ty  rhy  \6^oy  rovroy^  &ri}s  yhp 
avrhy  tf^if,  iih  koX  Adp^avos  fc«Xvdcls  aurhy  ovk 
fierifftyf  &AX&  r^y  (nrh  r V  "iSi^v  AapSav(ay,  wpd' 
rtpov  ^Kafidy9pouK6<f>oy  KaKoviiiyjiv,  fiourik^ioyros 
rdr€  r&y  Tpvucny  fi€pAy  TevKpov  rov  ^KC^idyBpou 
jcal  'iSoMf  yifi^s.  oC  Xxafidy^pov  rV  Ovyar4pa 
Bfif  cioy  \afiafy  6  Adp^etyos,  ^y  Kul  6  AvK6<f>pcoy 
^Aplofiify  Xiyttf  ytyy^  "Woy  kcDl  *Eptx96yioy  *  &y 


''ikos  &xcut  rcAcvrf,  'Eptx^dyios  Zk  i^  ^Atrrvdxvf 
rrjs  ^ifidtyros  y^yya  TpcMu  Tpuhs  mU  KaXAif)- 
^dfis  r^s  ^ofidyipov  "lot  (sic)  ical  crcpoc  *Ot 
"IXot  €it  ^pvyiay  iKBify  Keti  irymya  ^h  rov 
fituri\4aos  r€0€tfi4yoy  €^pity  yuc^  irdXufyf  koX 
Kafiity  ix  rov  fia<ri\4ws  id\oy  y  ndpas  acal  y 
icdpovs,  iit  xp^^f*^^  cTircro  jSof  irKBtyyiBtltrp  ix 
Mwrias,  ffrts  it<paeofjL4rfi  M  rhy  \ty6fA§yoy  rijs 
^pvylas  ^ Arris  Xd^oy  Karcuekiyeraiy  Ma  v6\im 
Kriffas  6  "'iXot  "lAioy  iKd\€ff€. 

<  EusUtb.  ad  IL  xix.  136 :  ^aa\  Si  tts  "iXior 
Kar€yriy4x^  ^j^cmtok  riiy  "Atijk,  iih  jcal  "Arris 
\d<pos  ixti,  oZ  6  Avied^pwy  fUyanfTOL,  rovro  Si 
kar^iws  rr4whicurrai  St&  rks  firydkas  6ras,  &r  ix 
Aihs  ol  Tpwct  ^irodor.  Schol.  in  IL  i.  591: 
K6^s  ''Arris  4y  Tpoi^  mph,  AvKd^poyi,  Ma  &irh 
Aths  4K€iyri  4f^i^,  &s  Kal  4y  rots  *Aitluyos 
Kal  *Hpo9^pov  9ri\ovrau 

'  S.  V.  *Ati^Ao^os*  o0Twt  rh  "IXioy  ("iXfor 
cod.)  4Ka\€tro  rrpSrroy. 

*  "iXtoy  ir^Act  Tpw^ot  h,vh  ''lAov,  liy  ol  Tp&ts 
"Atijv  (dicrriy  in  the  MS.)  4Kd\ovy  teal  "Arris 
\d^y  Z€vr4pa  (a^^t  \6^i  Ho  in  the  MS.) 
4y  rfi  TlpowoyriBi  wapa  '"PvyBdK^  voraft^. 

•  Die  Entdeckunj  loon's  'zu  Risdarlik  ;  Frei- 
burg, 1875. 

>•  Schol.  ad  n,  i.  591 :  fly0a  ^h  Aihs  U^irri 
4pfti^  ;.al80  ApoUodorus,  iii.  12,  and  Diodorus, 
Fragm,  14,  p.  640 ;  Wcsscl.  a  Siircr^t. 
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Chios,  with  his  soft  name,  is  only  the  Hellenic  mask  of  the  terrible 
Moloch,  greedy  of  human  sacrifices. 

'*  Now  with  regard  to  the  cow  of  many  cqlonrs,  this  animal  is  qnite 
in  its  place  in  the  tradition  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  the 
Ilian  Athene.  Nay,  it  may  serre  as  an  authentic  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ness and  antiquity  of  the  legend,  which  is  told  us  by  Apollodorus,  and 
was  certainly  not  invented  by  him.  The  legend  of  which  we  speak  is 
common  Indo-European  property.^  Horses,  stags,  bears,  and  bulls 
designate  the  place  where  churches  and  monasteries  are  to  be  built; 
these  animals  direct  also  the  building  of  castles,  cities,  and  colonies. 
A  god-sent  animal  is  wont  to  show  the  wandering  army  their  place  of 
settlement.  Sacred  cows  indicate  by  standing  still  the  place  for 
church  building.^  We  find  similar  legends  in  Friedreich.^  To  this 
class  belong,  the  legend  of  the  Opicians  who  were  guided  by  a  bull, 
and  the  peculiar  rite  of  drawing  the  furrows  with  a  plough  whereby 
Boman  cities  were  consecrated.  A  cow  also  showed  Cadmus,  when  he 
came  from  Asia,  the  site  where  Thebes  was  to  be  erected:  this  eow 
had  on  each  side  a  white  mark  in  the  form  of  the  full  moan,^  A  cow, 
probably  likewise  a  symbol  of  the  moon  goddess^  was  the  symbol  on  the 
coins  of  the  Cilician  cities  of  Tarsus,  Mallus,  and  Soloi,  likewise  of 
Side.*  We  also  see  the  cow  on  the  medals  of  the  neighbouring 
Cyzicus.*  Marquardt^  refers  this  to  Persephone.  We  think  we  are 
not  mistaken  in  understanding  the  cow  of  many  colours,  which  indi- 
cated the  site  of  Troy,  as  the  sacred  symbol  of  Athene  or  At^,  the 
goddess  of  Night  or  the  Moon.  The  fifty  boys  and  fifty  girls  who 
follow  the  moon-cow  are  nothing  else  than  the  fifty  weeks  of  the  year.^ 
From  the  Ilian  coins,  on  which  is  represented  the  sacrifice  of  a  cow 
before  the  statue  of  Athen6  Ilias,  we  infer  that  the  cow  was  chosen  as 
the  sacrificial  animal  of  that  goddess,^  which  se'ems  also  to  be  proved 
from  Horner.*'^  Thus  for  every  one  who  does  not  wilfully  shut  his  eyes 
we  have  furnished  the  proof  that  the  legend  of  the  foundation  of  Ilium 
is  by  no  means  a  frivolous  or  childish  invention  of  Apollodorus,  but  an 
ancient  legend  of  primitive  growth,  which  is  devised  with  beautiful  sym- 
bolism, and  relates  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  worship  of  the  Ilian  Athene. 
Nay,  this  legend  also  contains  a  very  interesting  topographical  notice 
concerning  the  hill  of  Ate,  a  notice  which  has  not  been  understood 
either  by  the  narrators  themselves,  or  till  now  by  the  commentators. 


^  See  H.  B.  Scbindler,   Ahcrgiaube  des  Mittel- 
aiters,  p.  265. 

*  Vernaleken,  Apensagen,  316. 

*  Symholik  und  Mythologie  der  Natur,  p.  498. 

*  Pausanias,  ix.  12,  §  1 :  AeyeTai  5i  hoL  5dc 

tV  ^wi  *uK€otyfiovs  ytvovTo  riytfiifv  rris  iroptltLs, 
tV  8^  fiovy  raOrriy  frapii  $ovK6K»y  cTvcu  rwy 
n^XJyorros  myrrHiy  itrl  8i  inar^pq,  rris  fiabs 
vArupf  ayifi€ioy  iwetyat  \€VK6y,  tlxaafityoy  K^Kktp 
rrjs  <reA^nf  J,  dirrfr*  «Tij  irX^piys  •  iSci  8*  Apa 
KdJSfioy  K€^  rhy  trhy  oxn^  arparrhy  iyraZSa 
<HK7t(rat  Korhi  rod  0€ov  r^y  fictyrtiay,  fy$a  rj  fiovs 


f/AcAAc  KctfioviTa  hK\dff€Uf  •  inro^aiyovffiy  oZy  xal 
rovro  rh  x^P^oy. 

•  Brand  is,  Munxtoesen  inVorJcrasierif  p.  354. 

•  Mionnet,  Nos.  168,  308,  410  ;  see  also  Sestini, 
Descr.  d,  Stateri  Ant,  p.  54. 

'  Cyzicus  und  sein  Ocbiet,  p.  134. 

*  See  E.  Gerhard,  ProdromuSf  j).  167. 

*  Miiller,  Wieseler,  and  Oesterlcy,  I).  A.  K,  ii. 
21,  222;  Sestini,  Descr,  Atim.  vii.  3,  p.  3%; 
Pellerin,  R,  et  V.  ii.  31.  3. 

>•  //.  vi.  93,  94 : 

Koi  ol  {ntoax^oOai  dvoKo/Scxa  fiovs  iyX  yri^ 

Ijyis  iiKiaraSf  Uptwdfityj  et  k*  i\€^<rp. 
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To  this  the  medieval  legends  of  the  saints  offer  hundreds  of  parallels, 
which  German  science  has  only  lately  understood-  in  the  sense  in 
which,  as  I  have  shown,  it  must  be  understood  in  the  legend  of  the 
hill  of  At6." 

Thus,  according  to  the  tradition,  sacred  Hies  was  built. by  Uus,  who 
married  Eurydice,  daughter  of  Adrastus.  His  son  Laomedon  married,  as 
some  said,  Strymo,  daughter  of  the  Scamander,  according  to  others 
Plakia,  daughter  of  Atreus  or  of  Leucippos;  his  sons  were  Tithonus, 
Lampon,  Clytius,  Hicetaon,  Podarces ;  his  daughters,  Hesione,  Cilia,  and 
Astyoche.^  As  already  stated,  it  was  under  Laomedon  that  the  walls  of 
Troy  were  built  by  Poseidon  alone,^  or  by  him  and  Apollo,^  and  also  that 
the  city  was  attacked  and  captured  by  Herakles,  who  killed  the  king  and 
all  his  sons  except  Podarces.  Herakles  haying  allowed  Hesione  to  choose 
from  among  them  whomsoever  she  wished,  she  chose  Podarces;  but 
Herakles  demanded  that  he  should  first  be  sold  as  a  slave,  allowing 
her  to  buy  him  afterwards  with  whatever  she  pleased.  He  was  there- 
fore sold,  and  Hesion^  bought  him  back  with  her  veil,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  called  Priam  (Hpiafw^y  from  irplaadcUf  "to  purchase," 
particip.  Trpidfiepo^;).'^ 

Grote*  says:  "As  Dardanus,  Tros,  and  Ilos  are  respectively  epo- 
nyms  of  Dardania,  Troy,  and  Ilium,  so  Priam  is  eponym  of  the  Acropolis 
Pergamum.  Hpuifiofi  is  in  the  Aeolic  dialect  nippafJLo<;  (Hesychius) : 
upon  which  Ahrens  remarks,  'caeterum  ex  hac  Aeolica  nominis  forma 
apparet,  Priamum  non  minus  arcis  Hepydpuov  eponymum  esse,  quam 
Bum  urbis,  Troem  populi ;  Uipyafia  enim  a  Ilepla/ia  natum  est,  t  in  7 
mutato.' "  • 

I  may  here  remind  the  reader  that  there  were  several  cities  of  a 
similar  name;  first  the  celebrated  Pergamon  in  the  Mysian  province 
of  Teuthrania,  and  then  Pergamus  in  Crete,  considered  by  Cramer^  to 
be  identical  with  the  present  Perama  on  the  north  side  of  the  island. 
According  to  Virgil,®  this  latter  city  was  founded  by  Aeneas. 

Priam  married  the  Phrygian  princess  Hecabe  (Lat.  Hecuba),  daughter 
of  Cisseus,   who  is  a  very   distinguished  character   in    the  Hiad.    By 


^  Apollodonitf,  iii.  2,  3 :  "Wos  Bk  yfit^s  Evpv- 
Slicriw  rV  'AS/kCcttov,  AaofjJiotrra  ij^yytiffev  *  ts 
yafi€i  irpvfAif  rijv  "XKUfidtf^pov  Karh,  94  riyaSf 
Uhjucicuf  rV  *Arp4wst  kot*  iviovs  Z4,  Aevictmrov  • 
Kai.  r€KvoT  ircutas  fily  TiOuviy,  AdfMruva,  Kkiriov, 
*lKfrdoyaf   IlotdpKriy  *    Ovyar^pas  94,  'H(ri6yriy, 

»  //.  xxi.  442-449: 
lx4yamaL,  Z<ra  H^  utiBofitv  Kanh.  ''IKtw  kfipis 
fiovpoi  vSn  Bt&Vy  $T*  iy^iyopi  Aaoft4lioyTi 
viip  Aihs  4kB6yr€s  0rirfi<ra.fity  cif  iyiavr6y 
/iiffB^  Hwi  jhrr^  *  t  84  ai^fjMiywy  iir4r€Wty. 
^  rot  iyih  Tpwtaai  w6\iy  ir4pt  rt7xos  fddfiCL, 
tbpu  re  ira2  fxdKa  KaX6y,  %y*  if^^riKTOs  ir6\is  cfi?  * 
#0ii8c,  trh  8*  fi\iiro9as  tKiKas  fiovs  jSovkoXcco-kcs 
"IStji  iy  Kyri^Tffi  •woKvwrvxov  ^\ri4o'<r7is. 

»  //.  vii.  449-453  : 
TCi^os  irtixiffffovro  y€&y  fhrtp^  i/iip\  8i  riippop 


ffXourov,  oh9l  Ofoiffi  96<rav  kKurhs  iKorSfifias  ; 
rov  8'  ^  Toi  fcX^of  (areu  Ziroy  r'  M  KilByartu  li^s  * 
rod  8'  4lrl\^^a^oyralJ  rh  iyit  Koi  ^oTfios  *Afr6Wtty 
^pY  Aaofi4Boyri  iroKlao'afity  iiBh.'^aturrts. 

•  ApoUodoruB,  ii.  6.  4 :  #ra2  ravrri  (*H<r«^rp) 

T^f  84  aipovfUyris  rhy  iiBtK^hy  UoddpKiiyj  f^ 
Zuy  irpSnoy  ahrhy  8oDXov  y^yttrOeu,  ko^  rArty  rt 
irorc  8oD<ray  &kt'  abrovj  \afitty  ahr6y.  'H  8^, 
frnrpcurKOfi4yoVf  r^y  KaKlnrrpay  kptKofi4yji  rris 
Kc^oA^r    ipr4$wK€y*    M^y    Uoidpieiis    npiaft4>s 

•  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  265. 

•  Ahrens,  De   Bialecto  Aeolica,  8.  7,  p.  56 ; 
compare  ibid.  28.  8,  p.  150,  irt^*  airciXw. 

'  Cramer,  Peac.  of  Anc.  Greece,  iii.  p.  383. 
■  Acn.  iii.  1*3. 
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her  and  other  women  he  had  fiftj  sons  and  twelve  daughters.^ 
Among  the  sons  were  Hector/®  Paris,  Dei'phobns,  Helenns,  Troilus, 
PoliteSy  Polydoms;  among  the  daughters,  Laodice,  Creiisa,  Polyxena, 
and  Cassandra,  were  the  most  distinguished.  The  birth  of  Paris  was 
preceded  by  formidable  presages;  for  Hecnba  dreamed  that  she  was 
delivered  of  a  firebrand,  and  Priam,  on  consulting  the  soothsayers,  was 
informed  that  the  son  about  to  be  born  would  cause  the  destruction 
of  Troy.  Accordingly  he  was  exposed  on  Mount  Ida,  was  brought  up 
by  shepherds,  and  was  finally  recognized  and  adopted  by  his  parents.^ 
He  was  distinguished  for  beauty  and  strength,  and  was  a  courageous 
defender  of  the  flocks  and  shepherds,  for  which  reason  he  was  called 
Alexandres  (defender  of  men).^  By  his  wife  Oenone,  daughter  of  the 
river  Gebren,  he  had  a  son  Gorythus.^  To  Paris  came  the  three  god- 
desses, Here,  Aphrodite,  and  Athen6,  that  he  might  decide  the  dispute 
which  had  arisen  among  them  at  the  nuptials  of  Thetis  and  Peleus, 
as  to  which  of  them  was  the  most  beautiful.  Paris  awarded  the  prize 
to  Aphrodite,  who  had  promised  him  the  most  beautiful  of  women  for 
his  wife ;  in  consequence  of  which  Her6  and  Athen6  became  the  bitter 
enemies  of  Troy.^  Paris  then  built  ships  and  went  on  a  visit  to 
Sparta,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Menelaus,  whose  wife  Helen 
he  carried  ofi*,  together  with  large  treasures,  under  the  protection  of 
Aphrodite,*  and  returned  by  way  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  to  Troy.* 
Menelaus  found  universal  sympathy  among  the  Greek  chiefs.  Ten 
years  were  spent  in  equipping  the  expedition  destined  to  avenge  the 
outrage.  By  the  united  efibrts  of  all  the  Greek  chiefs  a  force  was  at 
length  assembled  at  Aulis  in  Boeotia,  consisting  of  1186  ships  and  more 
than  100,000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  ava^  avBp&v,  Agamemnon, 
king  of  Mycenae.  This  force  outnumbered  by  more  than  ten  to  one 
any  that  the  Trojans  could  oppose  to  it,  and  was  superior  to  the  defenders 
of  Troy  even  with  all  her  allies  included.' 


•  //.  vi.  242-250  : 
oAA*  5t€  Sti  UptdfJUHo  96fioy  frtpucaXX^  tKoyfv, 
|«ffTyj  €u$o^4rpa-i  rervyfjjyov—atnitp  iv  atn^ 
'Wftrr-fitcovT*  (vtffay  B^LKoLfioi  ^tirroio  KlBoio, 
vXiiffloi  &XA^X«y  BfifATifUyoi  *  Ma  9^  iralScs 
Koifi&yro  npidfUHO  jrciph  furijarps  ixdxoifriy, 
Kovpdup  8'  MpmBw  ivamioi  MoSev  abk^s 
Z/^fK*  itray  rdyfoi  OiiXe^iot  |c<rro7o  \iOoiOf 
wXiialoi  &AA^A«v  MfirifUvoi  *  Ma  9h  yofifipol 
Koift&vTo  Upidfjtoio  trap*  ai8o(i7r  iik6xoi(riy, 

*•  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  265,  re- 
marks: "Hector  was  affirmed, both  by  Steaichorus 
and  IbykuSyto  be  the  son  of  ApoUo  (Stesichorus, 
ap.  Schol.  Yen.  ad  Iliad,  xxiv.  259 ;  Ibyci  Fragm, 
ziv.  ed.  Schneidewin) :  both  Euphorion  (Fr.  125, 
Meiocke)  and  Alexander  Aetolus  follow  the  same 
idea.  Stesichorus  farther  stated,  that  after  the 
siege  Apollo  had  carried  Hekab^  away  into 
Lykia  to  rescue  her  from  captivity  (Pausanias, 
X.  27.  1).  According  to  Euripides,  Apollo  had 
promised  that  she  should  die  in  Troy  (^Troad, 
427).  By  Sappho,  Hector  was  given  as  a  sur- 
name of  Zeus,  Zcirs  'Eirrcwp  (Hesy chins,  s.  v. 


"EKTopcs).  A  prince  belonging  to  the  regal 
family  of  Chios,  anterior  to  the  Ionian  settle- 
ment, as  mentioned  by  the  Chian  poet  Idn 
(Pausanias,  vii.  3.  3),  was  so  called." 

'  Apollodorus,  iii.  11.  5 ;  Hyg.  Fab.  91 ;  Ovid, 
Jler.  xvi.  45,  and  359 ;  Homer,  //.  iii.  325,  xii. 
93  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  v.  370. 

'  Apollodorus,  iii.  12.  5 ;  Schol.  Hom.  //.  iii. 
325. 

■  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  57 ;  Conon,  Narr,  22  ; 
Parthen.  Erot.  34. 

*  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  i.  27 ;  //.  xxiv.  25 ; 
Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  93. 

«Hom.  //.  iii.  46-49,  144;  vii.  350-363; 
Apollodorus,  iii.  12.  6.  See  also  Pans.  iii.  22. 
2 ;  also  in  the  argument  of  the  Cyprian  Poem 
(comp.  Aeschy^.,  Agamemnofif  534). 

•  Hom.  Od.  iv.  228 ;  //.  vi.  291  ;  Herod,  ii. 
113. 

^  //.  ii.  128.  As  Grote  remarks,  Uschold  makes 
the  total  as  great  as  135,000  men  (Qeacfuckie 
des  IV'oianischen  Krieges,  p.  9 ;  Stuttgart,  1836). 
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After  man  J  hindrances,  the  fleet  at  last  reached  the  shore  of  the  Plain 
of  Troy.  The  Trojans  had  gathered  troops  from  all  the  districts  of  their 
own  country  between  the  Aesepns  and  the  Cucus,  as  well  as  allies  from 
yarioos  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace :  Carians,  Mysians,  Lycians  under 
Sarpedon,  Maeonians,  Phrygians,  Thracians,  Paeonians,  and  Aiizonians.^ 
But  the  Trojans  in  yain  opposed  the  landing;  they  were  routed  and 
driven  within  their  walls.  After  this,  the  war  was  carried  on  with  little 
vigour  for  nine  years,  during  which  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  occupied 
their  time  principally  in  attacks  on  neighbouring  cities.  Thus  Achilles 
stormed  Thebe,  Lyrnessus,  Pedasus,  Lesbos,  and  other  places,  twelve 
towns  on  the  coast  and  eleven  in  the  interior,  "  Ten  years  was,"  as 
Grote  ^  remarks,  "  the  fixed  epical  duration  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  just  as 
five  years  was  the  duration  of  the  siege  of  Kamikus  by  the  Eretan  arma- 
ment, which  came  to  avenge  the  death  of  Minos.*"  Ten  years  of  prepa- 
ration, ten  years  of  siege,  and  ten  years  of  wandering  for  Odysseus,  were 
periods  suited  to  the  rough  chronological  dashes  of  the  ancient  epic,  and 
suggesting  no  doubts  nor  difficulties  with  the  original  hearers.  But  it 
was  otherwise  when  the  same  events  came  to  be  contemplated  by  the 
historicising  Greeks,  who  could  not  be  satisfied  without  either  finding 
or  inventing  satisfactory  bonds  of  coherence  between  the  separate  events. 
Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  Greeks  were  less  numerous  than  the  poets 
have  represented,  and  that,  being  moreover  very  poor,  they  were  unable 
to  procure  adequate  and  constant  provisions :  hence  they  were  compelled 
to  disperse  their  army,  and  to  employ  a  part  of  it  in  cultivating  the 
Chersonese,  a  part  in  marauding  expeditions  over  the  neighbourhood. 
Could  the  whole  army  have  been  employed  at  once  against  Troy  (he  says), 
the  siege  would  have  been  much  more  speedily  and  easily  concluded.^ 
If  the  great  historian  could  permit  himself  thus  to  amend  the  legend  in 
so  many  points,  we  might  have  imagined  that  a  simpler  course  would 
have  been  to  include  the  duration  of  the  siege  among  the  list  of  poetical 
exaggerations,  and  to  affirm  that  the  real  siege  had  lasted  only  one  year 
instead  of  ten.  But  it  seems  that  the  ten  years'  duration  was  so  capital 
a  feature  in  the  ancient  tale,  that  no  critic  ventured  to  meddle  with  it." 

The  Iliad  describes  the  events  of  the  war  in  the  tenth  year  during  a 
period  of  fifty-one  days.     It  begins  with  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  of  which 


^  See  the  Catalogue  of  the  Trojans,  IL  ii.  815- 
877. 

'  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  274. 

"  Herodotus,  vii.  170.  Ten  years  is  a  proper 
mythical  i>eriod  for  a  great  war  to  last.  The 
war  between  the  Olympic  gods  and  the  Titan 
gods  lasts  ten  years  (Hesiod,  Theogon,  636) : 
compare  Scxiiry  itfiavr^  (Hom.  Od.  xvi.  17). 

*  Thucyd.  i.  11 :  Afrior  8*  ^p  otfx  ^  ^A.«>a#^ 
0pwia  roffovrovj  tvop  ^  kxf^iutrla'  rtjf  yhp 
Tfw^f  kiropiff  r6p  re  (rrparhy  i^Atrff»  liyoyov, 
Kol  tffov  ^JXTifoy  abT^€v  woXffiovtrra  fit<n€{nrfiy^ 
iiTfiB^i  re  h^iK6fJL^P0t  fidxil  iKpdrria'aaf  (S^Xoy  8( ' 
rh  yiip  fpvfia  r^  trrparowiS^  o^k  &y  irux^^ 
ffamo),  ^tMivomtu  8*  ov8*  4vTav$a  trixn^  rf  hwdr 
/ici  xp^^^^f^^h  ^^<^  «^p^^  ytwpyiap  rrji  Xcp- 


troy^ffov  rpaK6fifyoi  Kai.  XpareUa^  r^i  rpo^s 
kiropltf '  f  Koi  ftaWoy  ol  Tp&ts  avT&y  8i«nra^- 
fitywv  rh  94Ka  fny  ivrtixoy  fiUf.  rots  &e2  dvo- 
\uirofA4yots  AyriiraAoi  tyr^S'  vfpiowriay  8^  tl 
^\0oy  Mxoyrts  rpoipris,  kcH  iyrts  4Sp6oi  ftrcv 
K^trr^ias  Ka)i  ytMpytas  ^vy€X&s  Thy  rrSx^fioy 
Ziiiptpoy,  ^Iws  hy  fidxjl  Kparovyrts  clXor,  ofyw 
Kol  oifK  iBp6oL,  iiXXk  fA4pti  T9»  iu\  irap6vrt 
Ayruxoy  iro\topKi<f,  9*  tty  'trpoa'ini0f(6pttyoi  4y 
4\Ao'(royi  re  XS^^V  *^^  iaroyiirtpoy  r^y  TpoUar 
€Tkoy  ■  &AA&  8('  kxpniuLrlay  rd  re  TfA  ro^tow 
kaO^y^  ^y,  jccd  avrd  y€  8^  ravra  iyofxeurr^ara 
rwy  wply  'y€y6fi€ya  8i}Xoirr«u  rotf  fpyots  diro8c- 
4<rr€pa  6yra  rijs  tf^fifis  koI  rod  yvy  irtpl  airrSv 
8i&  robs  Toirfrks  \6yoy  Kortirxvit^os, 


^Ohjlv.  IIL] 
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Apollo  was  the  originating  cause,  from  eagerness  to  avenge  the  injury 
which  his  priest  Chryses  had  suffered  from  Agamemnon.  Under  the 
influence  of  his  anger,  Achilles  refuses  to  put  on  his  armour,  and  keeps 
his  Myrmidons  in  the  camp.  The  other  Greek  chiefis  vainly  strove  to 
make  amends  for  this  hero's  absence.  The  humiliation  which  they 
underwent  was  severe ;  they  were  many  times  defeated  by  Hector  and  the 
Trojans,  and  driven  to  their  ships.  At  last  the  fearful  distress  of  the 
Greeks  aroused  the  anxious  and  sympathising  Patroclus,  who  extorted  a 
reluctant  consent  from  Achilles  to  allow  him  and  the  Myrmidons  to  avert 
the  last  extremity  of  ruin.  Patroclus  was  killed  by  Hector,  when 
Achilles,  forgetting  his  anger,  drove  the  Trojans  with  great  slaughter 
within  their  walls,  and  killed  Hector,  with  whose  funeral  the  Iliad  ends. 

Then — to  follow  the  story  from  the  allusions  in  Homer,  and  from 
later  epic  poets  and  mythologists — there  came  from  Thrace  to  the  relief 
of  the  Trojans  the  beautiful  warlike  queen  of  the  Amazons,  Penthesileia, 
with  a  band  of  her  countrywomen ;  but  she  too  was  slain  by  the  invincible 
arm  of  Achilles. 

The  dismayed  Trojans  were  again  animated  with  hope  by  the  arrival 
of  Memnon,'  son  of  Tithonus  and  Eos,  the  most  stately  of  living  men, 
with  a  troop  of  Aethiopians,  who  at  first  made  great  havoc  among  the 
Greeks,  and  killed  even  the  hero  Antilochus,  son  of  Nestor ;  but  at  last 
Memnon  himself  was  slain  by  Achilles  in  single  combat.  After  proving, 
by  a  series  of  most  ingenious  arguments,  that  in  all  probability  Memnon 
was  the  leader  of  the  Eeteioi  or  Hittites,  Mr.  Gladstone^  adds:  ''Now,  if 
Memnon  were  leader  of  the  Eeteioi,  it  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  this  country  lay  far  eastward  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as 
Southern  Greece;  and  he  might  therefore,  with  ample  consistency,  be 
called  by  the  poet,  son  of  the  Morning.  And  most  certainly  the  Homeric 
statement,  that  Memnon  was  the  famous  son  of  the  Morning,  would  be  in 
thorough  accordance  both  with  the  poet's  geographical  idea  of  the  East 
and  sunrise,  which  the  Odyssey  by  no  means  carries  far  towards  the 
south,  and  with  the  fame  to  which  the  Ehita  (Eeteioi),  as  the  resolute  and 
somewhat  successful  opponents  of  the  vast  Egyptian  power,  may  well 
have  attained."  Memnon's  tomb  was  shown  on  a  hill  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Aesepus  in  the  Propontis.^ 

Soon  after  Memnon's  death,  Achilles  himself  was  slain  near  the  Scaean 
Gate  by  an  arrow  from  the  quiver  of  Paris.*  According  to  Dictys 
Gretensis  (iii.  29),  the  murder  took  place  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Thymbra,  whither  Achilles  had  gone  to  marry  Polyxena.^ 


«  Odyss,  xi.  522 : 

Kuvop  8^  KiXkurrov  IBoy  intrh.  VLiitvova  Vtov. 
Sec  aho  Od,  It.   187;    Pindar,   Pyth,  ri.   31. 
Aeschylus    (op.   Strab.   xt.   p.   728)    conceives 
Memnon  as  a  Persian,  who  had  come  from  Susa. 

According  to  Ctesias,  the  expedition  under 
Memnon  was  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  the 
relief  of  his  vassal,  Priam  of  Troy.  Ctesias  pre- 
tended to  have  got  this  information  from  the 
royal  archives.  According  to  Diodorns  (ii.  22 
and  iv.  77),  the  Egyptians  asserted  that  Memnon 


had  come  from  Egypt. 

*  Homeric  Synchronism,  p.  178. 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  587:  6irip  ik  r^t  ^aiSoA^s 
rov  Alff^ov  (TxMy  ri  .  .  .  .  (rra9iovs  KoKuphs 
tffruPj  i^*  f  Tti^f  8eiKyvrai  M4fjLPoyos  rov 
TiOwvov, 

*  //.  xxii.  360 ;  Soph.  PhUoct.  334 ;  Virgil, 
Aen.  vi.  56. 

*  See  Philostratus,  Her,  19.  11;  HygintLs, 
Fah.  107,  110;  Q.  Smymaus,  iii.  50;  Txetzes, 
ad  Lycophr.  307. 
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TEe  Greeks  learned  from  Helenas,  son  of  Friam,  whom  Ulysses  had 
captured  in  ambuscade,^  that  Troj  could  not  be  taken  unless  both 
Philoctetes  and  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  joined  the  besiegers. 
The  former  had  been  left  on  Lemnos  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign, 
haying  been  stung  in  the  foot  by  a  serpent,  and  haying  become  intolerable 
to  the  Greeks  from  the  stench  of  the  wound.  But  he  had  still  the 
peerless  bow  and  arrows  of  Herakles,  which  were  said  to  be  essential  to 
the  capture  of  Troy.  He  was  brought  by  Diomedes  to  the  Greek  camp, 
and  healed  by  Machaon;^  he  fought  brayely  against  the  Trojans, 
and  killed  Paris  in  single  combat  with  one.  of  the  arrows  of  Herakles. 
Ulysses  fetched  Neoptolemus  from  Scyros,  whilst  the  Trojans  were 
reinforced  by  Eurypylus,  king  of  the  Keteioi  (or  Khita),  on  the 
Caicus,  who  was  son  of  Telephus  and  Astyoch6,  sister  of  Priam.  He 
came  with  a  large  band  and  killed  Machaon,  but  was  himself  slain  by 
Neoptolemus."  This  son  of  Achilles  droye  the  Trojans  back  with 
great  slaughter  within  their  walls,  from  whence  they  neyer  again  came 
forth  to  giye  battle.^" 

But  neyertheless  Troy  was  to  remain  impregnable  so  long  as  it 
retained  the  Palladium,  which — as  we  haye  before  said— had  been  giyen 
by  Zeus  to  the  founder  of  the  city,  Ilus.  Ulysses,  howeyer,  haying 
disguised  his  person  with  miserable  clothes  and  self-inflicted  wounds, 
introduced  himself  into  the  city,  and  found  means  to  carry  away  the 
Palladium  by  stealth.  He  was  recognized  only  by  Helen,  who  concerted 
with  him  means  for  the  capture  of  the  town.^  A  final  stratagem  was 
resorted  to.  At  the  suggestion  of  Athene,  Epeius  and  Panopeus  con- 
structed a  hollow  wooden  horse,  capacious  enough  to  contain  a  hundred 
men.  In  this  horse  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  heroes  concealed 
themselyes,  whilst  the  whole  Greek  army,  haying  burnt  their  tents  and 
pretended  to  giye  up  the  siege,  sailed  away  with  their  ships,  which  they 
anchored  behind  Tenedos.  Oyerjoyed  to  see  themselyes  finally  relieyed, 
the  Trojans  issued  from  the  city  and  wondered  at  the  stupendous  horse, 
on  which  was  written,  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Athene  by  the  departing 
Greeks.  They  were  long  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  it ;  and  the  anxious 
heroes  from  within  heard  their  consultations,  as  well  as  the  yoice  of 
Helen,  when  she  pronounced  the  name  of  each  hero,  counterfeiting  the 
accent  of  his  wife's  yoice.^  Some  desired  to  bring  it  into  the  city  and 
to  dedicate  it  to  the  gods ;  others  adyised  distrust  of  the  enemy's 
legacy.  Laocoon,  the  priest  of  Poseidon,  came  with  his  two  sons,  and, 
in  his  indignation,  thrust  his  spear  against  the  horse.  The  sound 
reyealed  that  the  horse  was  hollow ;  but  at  the  same  moment  Laocoon 


'  Soph.  Philoct.  604.  Smyrn.   x.  351-360.      With  this  legend  abont 

*  Sophocles  {Philoct,  1437,  1438)  makes  Hera-  the  PHlladinm  may  be  compared,  as  Grote  sag- 

kles  send  Asklepius  to  the  Greek  camp  to  hea]  gests,  the  Roman  legend  respecting  the  Ancilia 

the  wound.  (Ovid,  Fasti,  iii.  381). 

9  Pausanias,  iii.  26,  §  7.  «  Odyss,  iv.  275-289 ;  Aen.  ii.  13-20.     Stesi- 

1*  Odyss.  xi.  510-520 ;  Quint.  Smyrn.  vii.  533-  chorus    gare,  as    Grote    states,   in    his    *l\lov 

544,  Tiii.  201.  U4p(riSf  the  number  of  heroes   in  the  wooden 

^  Arctinui,  ap.  Dionys.   Halic.  1.  69  ;   Horn.  horse  as  100.    (Stesichor.  Fragm.  26,  ed.  Kleine ;. 

OJ.  iv.  244-264 ;  Virg.  Aen.  ii.  161-167 ;  Quint.  compare  Athenaeus,  xiii.  p.  610.) 
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and  one  of  his  sons  perished  miserably,  two  monstrous  serpents  haying 
been  sent  by  Here  out  of  the  sea  to  destroy  them.  The  Trojans, 
terrified  by  this  spectacle,  and  persuaded  by  the  perfidious  counsels, 
of  the  traitor  Sinon — who  had  been  expressly  left  behind  by  the  Greeks 
to  give  them  false  information— were  induced  to  drag  the  fatal  fabric 
into  their  city ;  and,  as  the  gate  was  not  broad  enough  to  admit  it, 
they  even  made  a  breach  in  their  own  wall.  Thus  the  horse  was 
introduced  into  the  Acropolis,  and  placed  in  the  Agora  before  Priam's 
palace.  But  even  now  opinions  were  divided ;  many  demanding  that 
the  horse  should  be  cut  in  pieces,  others  advising  that  it  should  be 
dragged  to  the  highest  point  of  the  Acropolis,  and  thrown  thence 
on  the  rocks  below.  The  strongest  party,  however,  insisted  on  its  being 
dedicated  to  the  gods,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  their  deliverance.^ 

After  sunset  the  Greek  fleet  returned  to  the  shore  of  the  Plain  of 
Troy,  and  awaited  the  preconcerted  signal.  Whilst  the  Trojans  indulged 
in  riotous  festivities,  Sinon  kindled  the  fire-signal  and  assisted  the  con- 
cealed heroes  to  open  the  secret  door  in  the  horse's  belly,  out  of  which 
they  descended.  The  city  was  now  assailed  from  within  and  without,  and 
was  completely  sacked  and  destroyed,  nearly  the  whole  population  being 
slain.  Priam,  who  had  vainly  sought  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios, 
was  killed  by  Neoptolemus.  His  son  Deiphobus,  who,  after  the  death  of 
his  brother  Paris,  had  become  the  husband  of  Helen,  was  attacked  by 
Ulysses  and  Menelaus :  he  defended  his  house  desperately,  but  was  finally 
overcome  and  slain.     Thus  Menelaus  at  length  won  back  bis  wife.^ 


'  Odys,  viii.  492,  zi.  523 ;  the  Argument  of 
the  'IA(ov  n^piris  of  Arctinus,  p.  21 ;  Bacchylides 
and  Enphorion,  ap,  Serriam,  ad  JLen,  ii.  201. 

Orote,  History  of  Greece,  i.  280,  says  :  **  Both 
Sinon  and  Laoco<^n  originally  came  from  the  old 
epic  poem  of  Arctinus,  though  Virgil  may  per- 
haps hare  immediately  borrowed  both  them,  and 
other  matters  in  his  second  book,  from  a  poem 
passing  under  the  name  of  Pisander.  (Macrob. 
Saturn,  t.  '  2 ;  Heyne,  Excurs.  1  ad  Aen.  ii. ; 
Welcker,  Der  ejnache  Cyclus,  p.  97.)  In  Quintus 
SmymaeuB  (xii.  366),  the  Trojans  torture  and 
mutilate  Sinon  to  extort  from  him  the  truth ;  his 
endurance,  sustained  by  the  inspiration  of  Her^, 
is  proof  against  the  extremity  of  suffering,  and 
he  adheres  to  his  false  tale.  This  is  probably 
an  incident  of  the  old  epic,  though  the  delicate 
taste  of  Virgil,  and  his  sympathy  with  the 
Trojans,  induced  him  to  omit  it.  Euphorion 
ascribed  the  proceedings  of  Sinon  to  Ulysses ; 
he  also  gaye  a  different  cause  for  the  death 
of  Laocodn.  (^Fragm,  35,  36,  p.  55,  ed.  Diintz, 
in  the  Fragments  of  Epic  Poets  after  Alex^ 
ander  the  Great.)  Sinon  is  iraipos  'OSvtro'ewr 
in  Pausanias,  x.  27.  1." 

*  Ckiys.  Tiii.  492-520 ; 
&XA'  Aye  9^  fi^rdfiiiBi,  km  Xmrov  iSfffAoy  &f uroy, 
(ovfKcr^ov,  rhv  'Eirtihs  iiroiiiaty  <rhy  'AW^i^, 
8y  iror*  4s  iuep6vo\ut  li6\oy  ^707€  ^os  *09vaacvs, 
knJip&y  iii-wKtiffaSj  ot  "Wiov  ^|aA(iira{ay. 
oi  fccy  84  /ioi  ravra  Korh  fiotpety  KaraXtlps, 


ahrlKa  ical  irairiv  fivBiio'OfJMi  kifBpAirotiriVt 
&s  &pa  roi  frp6ppttv  0€hs  Aweure  Biintw  koiMip, 
S>s  .^^f  h  8'  6pfiii9€ls  0COV  lipx^Of  ^euyc  8' 

M€v  iKiav  &s  oi  fihf  idir<r4\fiMy  M  yriSy 
fidyrts  i.'K4ir\€iQy,  wvp  iy  KXur/i}0-i  fiaX6yrfs, 
'ApytToi,  Tol  8'  ff8if  irycucKvrhy  difi^*  *  08 vo-^a 
ttar*  iy\  Tp^vy  iyopp  K€K€Lkvftfi4yoi  twwtp  * 
aurol  ydp  fuy  Tpwts  is  aKp6iro\ty  ip6trayro, 
&s  8  fi\y  i<rHiK€i,  to\  8*  ixpira  ir^XA*  iey6p€voy, 
l)fi€Koi  &fi^*  airr6y  •  rpixa  94  a^urty  1)i'8ar€  /SovA^, 
il^  8unrX^|eu  Koikoy  96pv  yfi\4j  x<>Aic^, 
^  Kara  frtrpdwy  fiaX4tty  ipi^ayras  itr*  (iicpVh 
jfh  4ay  fi4y  6yaXfia  0€&y  0€\KT4iptoy  tlyai, 
T^  vcp  9)i  Kol  Ircira  rcAcirr^crc^rOai  I/mAAcv  ■ 
altra  yitp  ^y  &iroA^<r0ai,  iir^y  iriXis  kfi/^tKoK^r^ 
9ovpdT€oy  fi4ya»  Xiriroy,  W  ttaro  vdyrts  Ikpitrroi 
*Apy€lo»y  Tpdkfftri  ^yoy  koH  tajpa  <f>4poyTts, 
lifiBty  8'  &s  &ffrv  ZUicpaJboy  vUs  *Ax<u&y 
iinr6B€y  4icx«tJ^fyoif  KOiKoy  \6xoy  iKKpoXiiroyrts* 
IkKKov  8'  iAAjj  iU<8f  ir6\iy  KtpoiXC4fi9y  oiir^y, 
avriip  *09v<raria  rporl  i^fAora  A7il^60oio 
fi'flficvaif  iltr*  "ApviOf  avy  kyriB4«f  McKf  AcC^. 
K€t9i  82)  a\y6raroy  vdKtixoy  ^dro  roA/i^ircu^a 
yiKfi<rat  koX  Iftrcira  hh.  fitydBvfwy  'A^Kiyy. 

But  the  story  of  Helen  and  of  the  Trojan 
war  vfAS  differently  told  by  the  priests  of  Mem- 
phis to  Herodotus,  who  gives  us  the  following 
account  of  it  (Herodotus,  translated  by  Rawlin* 
son,  ii.  1 13-1 21) :  **  The  priests,  in  answer-  to  my 
enquiries  on  the  subject  of  Helen,  informed  nie 
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Thus  Troy  was  destroyed,  as  Aeschylus  says  :  the  altars,  the  temples, 


of  the  following  particulars."  [Here  Rawlinson 
(p.  184)  justly  observes  that  the  fact  of  Homer 
having  believed  that  Helen  went  to  Egypt  only 
proves  that  the  story  was  not  invented  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  but  was  current  long  before.] 
'*When  Alexander  had  carried  off  Helen  from 
Spnrta,  he  took  ship  and  sailed  homewards.  On 
his  way  across  the  Aegean,  a  gale  arose,  which 
drove  him  from  his  course  and  tooic  him  down 
to  the  sea  of  Egypt.  Hence,  as  the  wind  did 
not  abate,  he  was  carried  on  to  the  coast,  when 
he  went  ashore,  landing  at  the  Salt-pans,  in  that 
month  of  the  Nile  which  is  now  called  the 
Canobic.  At  this  place  there  stood  upon  the 
shore  a  temple,  which  still  exists,  dedicated  to 
Hercules.  If  a  slave  runs  away  from  his 
master,  and  taking  sanctuary  at  this  shrine 
gives  himself  up  to  the  god,  and  receives  cer- 
tain sacred  marks  upon  his  person,  whosoever 
his  master  may  be,  he  cannot  lay  hand  on  him. 
This  law  still  remained  unchanged  to  my  time. 
Hearing,  therefore,  of  the  custom  of  the  place, 
the  attendants  of  Alexander  deserted  him  and 
fled  to  the  temple,  where  they  sat  as  suppliants. 
While  there,  wishing  to  damage  their  master, 
they  accused  him  to  the  Egyptians,  narrating  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  rape  of  Helen  and  the 
wrong  done  to  Menelaus.  These  charges  they 
brought,  not  only  before  the  priests,  but  also 
before  the  warden  of  that  mouth  of  the  river, 
whose  name  was  Th&nis.  As  soon  as  he  re- 
ceived the  intelligence,  Th&nis  sent  a  message  to 
Proteus,  who  was  at  Memphis,  to  this  effect : 
'  A  stranger  is  arrived  from  Greece  *  he  is  by 
race  a  Tcucnan,  and  has  done  a  wicked  deed  in 
the  country  from  which  he  is  come.  Having 
beguiled  the  wife  of  the  man  whose  guest  he 
was,  he  carried  her  away  with  him,  and  much 
treasure  also.  Compelled  by  stress  of  weather, 
he  has  now  put  in  here.  Are  we  to  let  him 
depart  as  he  came,  or  shall  we  seize  what  he 
has  brought  ? '  Proteus  replied, '  Seize  the  man, 
be  he  who  he  may,  that  has  dealt  thus  wickedly 
with  his  friend,  and  bring  him  before  me,  that  I 
may  hear  what  he  will  say  for  himself.'  Thonis, 
on  receiving  these  orders,  arrested  Alexander, 
and  stopped  the  departure  of  his  ships;  then, 
taking  with  him  Alexander,  Helen,  the  treasures, 
and  also  the  fugitive  slaves,  he  went  up  to  Hem- 
phis.  When  all  were  arrived,  Proteus  asked 
Alexander,  <who  he  was,  and  whence  he  had 
come.*  Alexander  replied  by  giving  his  de» 
scent,  the  name  of  his  country,  and  a  true 
account  of  his  late  voyage.  Then  Proteus  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  how  he  got  possession  of  Helen. 
In  his  reply  Alexander  became  confused,  and 
diverged  from  the  truth,  whereon  the  slaves 
interposed,  confuted  his  statements,  and  told 
the  whole  history  of  the  crime.  Finally, 
Proteus  delivered  judgment  as  follows:  'Did  I 
not  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence, that  no  stranger  driven  to  my  country 


by  adverse  winds  should  ever  be  put  to  death, 
I  would  certainly  have  avenged  the  Greek  by 
slaying  thee.  Thou  basest  of  men, — after  accept- 
ing hospitality,  to  do  so  wicked  a  deed  I  Fii*st, 
thou  didst  seduce  the  wife  of  thy  own  host; 
then,  not  content  therewith,  thou  must  violently 
excite  her  mind  and  steal  her  away  from  her 
husband.  Nay,  even  then  thou  wert  not  satis- 
fied, but,  on  leaving,  thou  must  plunder  the 
house  in  which  thou  hadst  been  a  guest.  Now 
then,  as  I  think  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
put  no  stranger  to  death,  I  suffer  thee  to  depart ; 
but  the  woman  and  the  treasures  1  shall  not 
permit  to  be  carried  away.  Here  they  must 
stay  till  the  Greek  stranger  comes  in  person  and 
takes  them  back  with  him.  For  thyself  and 
thy  companions,  I  command  thee  to  be  gone 
from  my  land  within  the  space  of  three  days ; 
and  I  warn  you  that-,  otherwise,  at  the  end  of 
that  time  you  will  be  treated  as  enemies.'  Such 
was  the  tale  told  me  by  the  priests  concerning 
the  arrival  of  Helen  at  the  court  of  Proteus.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Homer  wss  acquainted  with 
this  story ;  and,  while  discarding  it,  because  he 
thought  it  less  adapted  for  epic  poetry  than  the 
version  which  he  followed,  showed  that  it  was 
not  unknown  to  him.  This  is  evident  from  the 
travels  which  he  assigns  to  Alexander  in  th« 
Iliad — and  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  has 
nowhere  else  contradicted  himself — ^making  him 
to  be  carried  out  of  his  course  on  his  return  with 
Helen,  and  after  diverse  wanderings  come  at  last 
to  Sidon  in  Phoenicia.  The  passage  is  in  the 
Bravery  of  Diomed  {Tliad,  vi.  289-292),  and  the 
words  are  as  follows  : — 

*  There  were  the  robes,  many  coloured,  the  work 

of  Sidonian  women : 

They  from  Sidon  had  come,  what  time  god- 
shaped  Alexander 

Over  the  broad  sea  brought,  that  way,  the  high- 
bom  Helen.' 

fi^  iffOM  ot  ir^A.01  wafi'ToUiXoif  tpiya  yvpouc&r 

1iyay€  2t8or(i|0cr,  ^irnrX^s  €&pca  •ir6irrov, 

tV  ^^y  %v  'LktPfiP  TCp  Miyay€if  cfriror/pccoy. 

"  In  the  Odyssey  also  the  same  fact  is  alluded 
to,  in  these  words  {Odyss.  iv.  227-230)  :— 

*  Such,  so  wisely  prepared,  were  the  drugs  that 

her  stores  afforded. 

Excellent  gift  which  once  Polydamna,  partner  of 
Thonis, 

Gave  her  in  Egypt,  where  many  the  simples  that 
grow  in  the  meadows. 

Potent  to  cure  in  part,  in  part  as  potent  to  in- 
jure.' 

rota  Aihs  0vydrrip  Hx^  if^dpftoMa  fi'ffTi6tyra 
itrexdy  rd  ol  no\i9afi¥a  ir6p€P,  Swpos  trapducovra^ 
Ah/vtrTiri,  tf  trkttffra  ^4p€i  (tl^upos  ipoupa 
^dpfjMKOy  troXA^  fi^y  4«r$\ii  iMfityfi4im  froWii  Bk 
\vypd. 
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and  the  popxJation  perislied.^    Antenor — having  rejected  with  indigna- 


Menelans,  too,  in  the  same  poem,  thus  addresses 
Telemachos  (Odyss.  iy.  351,  352)  :— 

*  Much  did  I  long  to  retain,  but  the  gods  still 

kept  me  in  Egypt — 
Angry  because  I  had  failed  to  pay  them  their 

hecatomb*  duly.' 

Alyinrrfp  fi'  $ri  SrOpo  0co2  fufuuira  vi^trBai 

''In   these   places  Homer  shows  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  voyage  of  Alexander  to  Egypt, 
for  Syria  borders  on  Egypt,  and  the  Phoenicians,  to 
whom  Sidon  belongs,  dwell  in  Syria.    From  these 
▼arions  passages,  and   from  that  about  Sidon 
especially,  it  is  clear  that  Homer  did  not  write 
the  Cypria :  for  there  it  is  said  that  Alexander 
arrived  at  Ilium  with  Helen  on  the  third  day 
after  he   left   Sparta,   the  wind   having    been 
favourable,  and  the  sea  smooth  ;  whereas  in  the 
liiad,   the   poet  makes   him  wander  before  he 
brings  her   home.      Enough,  however,  for   the 
present   of  Homer  and  the   Cypria.      I   made 
enquiry   of    the    priests,   whether    the    story 
which  the  Greeks  tell  about  Ilium  is  a  fable, 
or  no.     In  reply  they  related  the  following  par- 
ticulars, of  which  they  declared  that  Menelaus 
had  himself  informed  them.     After  the  rape  of 
Helen,  a  vast  army  of  Greeks,  wishing  to  render 
help  to  Menelaus,  set  sail  for  the  Teucrian  ter- 
ritory ;  on  their  arrival  they  disembarked,  and 
formed  their  camp,  after  which  they  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Ilium,  of  whom  Menelaus  was  one. 
The  embassy  was  received  within  the  walls,  and 
demanded  the   restoration  of  Helen,  with   the 
treasures  which  Alexander  had  carried  off,  and 
likewise   required   satisfaction   for    the   wrong 
done.     The  Teucrians  gave  at  once  the  answer, 
in  which  they  persisted  ever  afterwards,  backing 
their  assertions  sometimes  even  with  oaths,  to 
wit,  that  neither  Helen  nor  the  treasures  claimed 
were  in  their  possession ;  both  the  one  and  the 
other  had  remained,  they  said,  in  Egypt ;  and  it 
was   not  just   to   come   upon    them   for  what 
Proteus,  king  of  Egypt,  was  detaining.      The 
Greeks,    imagining    that    the    Teucrians   were 
merely  laughing    at  them,   laid    siege   to  the 
town,  and  never  rested  until  they  finally  took 
it.     As,  however,  no  Helen  was  found,  and  they 
were  still  told  the  same  story,  they  at  length 
believed  in  its  truth,  and  despatched  Menelaus 
to  the  court  of  Proteus.     So  Menelaus  travelled 
to  Egypt,  and  on  his  arrival  sailed  up  the  river 
as  far  as  Memphis,   and  related   all   that   had 
happened.     He  met  with  the  utmost  hospitality, 
received  Helen  back  unharmed,  and  recovered 
all  his  treasures.    After  this  fnendly  treatment, 
Menelaus,    they   said,    behaved    most    unjustly 
towards  the  Egyptians ;  for  as  it  happened  that 
at  the  time  when  he  wanted  to  take  his  depar- 
ture he  was  detained  by  the  wind  being  contrary, 
and  as  he  found  this  obstruction  continue,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  most  wicked  expedient.     He  seized. 


they  said,  two  children  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  offered  them  up  in  sacrifice.   When 
this  became  known,  the  indignation  of  the  people 
was  stirred,  and  they  went  in  pursuit  of  Mene- 
laus, who,  however,  escaped  with  his  ships  to 
Libya,  after  which  the  Egyptians  could  not  say 
whither  he  went.     The  rest  they  knew  full  well, 
partly  by  the  enquiries  which  they  had  made, 
and  partly  from  the  circumstances  having  taken 
])lace  in  their  own  land,  and  therefore  not  ad- 
mitting of  doubt.     Such  is  the  account  given  by 
the  Egyptian  priests,  and  I  am  myself  inclined 
to  regard  as  true  all  they  say  of  Helen  from  the 
following  considerations : — If  Helen  had  been  at 
Troy,  the  inhabitants  would,  I  think,  have  given 
her  up  to  the  Greeks,  whether  Alexander  con- 
sented to  it  or  no.     For  surely  neither  Priam 
nor  his  family  could  have  been  so  infatuated  as 
to  endanger  their  own  persons,  their  children, 
and  their  city,  merely   that  Alexander  might 
possess  Helen.     At  any  rate,  if  they  determined 
to  refuse  at  first,  yet  afterwards,  when  so  many 
of  the  Trojans  fell  in  every  encounter  with  the 
Greeks,  and  Priam,  too,  in  each  battle  lost  a  son, 
or  sometimes  two  or  three,  or  even  more,  if  we 
may  credit  the  epic  poets,  I  do  not  believe  that 
even  if  Priam  himself  had  been  married  to  her 
he  would  have  declined  to  deliver  her  up,  with 
the  view  of  bringing  the  series  of  calamities  to 
a  close.     Nor  was  it  as  if  Alexander  had  been 
heir  to  the  crown,  in  which  case  he  might  have 
had  the  chief  management  of  affairs,  since  Priam 
was  already  old.     Hector,   who   was  his  elder 
brother,  and  a  far  braver  man,  stood  before  him, 
and  was  the  heir  to  the  kingdom  on  the  death  of 
their  father  Priam.   And  it  could  not  be  Hector's 
interest  to  uphold  his  brother  in  his  wrong,  when 
it  brought  such  dire  calamities  upon  himself  and 
the  other  Trojans.     But  the  fact  was  that  they 
had  no  Helen  to  deliver,  and  so  they  told  the 
Greeks,  but  the  Greeks  would  not  believe  what 
they  said  ;  Divine  Providence,  as  I  think,  so  will- 
ing, that,  by  their  utter  destruction,  it  might  be 
•  made  evident  to  all  men  that  when  great  wrongs 
are  done  the  gods  will  surely  visit  them  with 
great  pnnishments.     Such,  at  least,  is  my  view 
of   the   matter.     When   Proteus  died,   Rhamp- 
sinitus,  the   priests   informed  me,  succeeded  to 
the  throne.*'      Rawlinson  (p.    190)  thinks  this 
is   evidently   the    name   of  a  king   Ramses   of 
the  19th  dynasty,  and  probably  of  Ramses  III. 
This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  Brugsch  (^Hist. 
of  Egypt),   who  shows  that   Ramses   III.    was 
called  Jiamessu  pa  Nuter,  i.e.  "  Ramses  the  god  " 
— a   name    at   once    convertible    into    Rhamp- 
sinitus,  and  also  that  the  robbing  of  the  trea- 
sury  is   quite    consistent   with   events   in   this 
king's  reign  related  in  an  Egyptian  papyrus. 
^  Aeschyl.  Agamemnon,  527,  528  : 
Boffiol  8*  iSffroi  Kol  0cwy  I9p6fiar€tf 
ical  (Twipfia  irii<n)s  i^a'w6\\vrm  x^oy6s. 
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tion  the  suggestion  of  some  Trojans  to  slay  Ulysses  and  Menelans,  when^ 
previons  to  the  war,  they  had  come  as  ambassadors  to  Troy  and  were 
bis  guests,  and  having  moreover  publicly  defended  them — was  always 
regarded  favourably  by  the  Greeks;  and  he  as  well  as  Aeneas  were 
allowed  to  escape  with  their  families.  But  there  is  a  version,  according 
to  which  they  had  betrayed  the  city  to  the  G-reeks,  and  a  panther's  skin 
hung  out  of  Antenor's  door  was  the  signal  to  the  besiegers  to  spare 
the  house.^  Hector's  son,  Astyanax,  was  cast  from  the  top  of  the  wall 
and  killed.  Priam's  daughter,  Polyxena,  was  immolated  by  Neoptolemus 
on  the  tomb  of  Achilles.  According  to  the  tradition,  Achilles  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her ;  the  Trojans  had  promised  to  give  her  to  him  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  make  peace,  but,  when  he  came  to  negociate 
it,  he  was  treacherously  wounded  by  Paris.  When  dying,  therefore,  he 
had  demanded  that,  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  Polyxena  should  be 
sacrificed  on  his  sepulchre,  which  was  done  by  his  son.^  According  to 
another  version,  Polyxena  had  fled  to  the  Greek  camp  after  the  death 
of  Achilles,  and  had  immolated  herself  with  a  sword  on  the  tomb  of  her 
lover.^  Her  sister,  Cassandra,  had  sought  refuge  in  the  temple  and  at 
the  altar  of  the  Ilian  Athen6,  whose  statue  she  embraced.  Here  Ajax, 
son  of  Oi'leus,  made  an  attempt  to  violate  her,  and  he  seized  her  so  that 
the  idol  fell.  This  sacrilegious  deed  caused  universal  indignation  among 
the  Greeks,  who  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  stoning  Ajax  to  death  ; 
he  only  saved  himself  by  escaping  to  the  altar  of  the  goddess."  But 
he  had  drawn  both  on  himself  and  his  country  the  grievous  wrath  of 
Athene.  Whilst  he  himself  miserably  perished  on  his  homeward  voyage, 
a  terrible  pestilence  broke  out  in  Locris.  The  oracle  of  Apollo  having  been 
consulted,  the  god  said  that  the  wrath  of  Athene  could  only  be  appeased 
if  the  Locrians  sent  annually  two  noble  virgins  to  Ilium,  to  do  menial 
service  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  This  the  Locrians  scrupulously 
performed  until  shortly  before  the  time  of  Plutarch.^® 

Neoptolemus  received  as  his  prize  both  Andromache  and  Helenus. 
After  his  death,  Helenus  became  king  of  Chaonia,  and  married  Andromache^ 
whom  the  Molossian  kings  considered  as  their  heroic  mother.^  Antenor 
went  by  sea  with  a  body  of  Eneti  or  Veneti  from  Paphlagonia,  who 
were  allies  of  Troy,  into  the  inner  part  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  where  he 
vanquished  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  and  founded  Patavium,  the 
present  Padua.  The  Veneti  (founders  of  Venice)  were  said  to  owe 
their  origin  to  this  immigration.^ 

As  to  the  fate  of  Aeneas,  the  traditions  were  manifold.     We  hear  of 


*  Grote  {History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  281)  remarks 
that  this  symbol  of  treachery  also  figured  in  the 
picture  of  Polygnotus,  but  that  a  different  story 
appears  in  Schol.  ad  Iliad,  iii.  206. 

'  Scrv.  ad  Virg.  Aen,  iii.  322. 
'  Philostr.  Her,  xix.  11 :  see  also  VU.  Apoilon, 
iT.  16  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr,  323. 

*  Arctinus,  *l\iov  Uipcis  in  the  Excerpta  of 
Proclos ;  see  Welcker,  Ep,  Ctjcl,  ii.  pp.  185  and 
522.  See  also  the  representation  on  the  chest 
of  Cypselus,  in  Pauhanias,  r.  19.  1 ;  Euripides, 


Troad,  69. 

'*  Timaeus  Siculus,  ap.  Tzetz.  Lycopfir,  1145; 

Callimachus,  ap,  Schol.  ad  Ii.  xiii.  66  ;  Welcker, 

Griech,  Frag,  i,  p.  164;  Plutarch,  Ser.  Numin,. 

Vindict.  p.  557,  with  the  citation  from  Enphorion 

or  Callimachus;  Diintzer,  Epicc,  Vett.  p.  118. 

*  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  294-490;  Pausanias,  i.  11. 
1,  ii.  23.  6  ;  Lesches,  Fragm.  7  (ed.  DUntzer),  ap, 
Schol.  Lycophr,  1263;  see  also  Schol.  ad  1232. 

»  Strabo,  v.  212 ;  Ovid,  Fasti,  iv.  75 ;  Lit.  i.  1, 
XXX ix.  22 ;  Seryins,  ad  Aencid.  i.  242. 
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tim,  as  Grote  ^  obseryes,  "  at  Aenus  in  Thrace,  in  Pallene,  at  Aeneia  in 
the  Thermaic  Gnlf,  in  Delos,  at  Orchomenus  and  Mantineia  in  Arcadia ; 
in  the  islands  of  Cythera  and  Zacynthns ;  in  Leucas  and  Ambracia,  at 
Bnthrotum  .in  Epirns,  on  the  Sjlentine  peninsula  and  yarions  other 
places  in  the  southern  region  of  Italy ;  at  Drepana  and  Segesta  in  Sicily, 
at  Carthage,  at  Cape  Palinurus,  Cnmae,  Misenum,  Caieta,  and  finally 
in  Latium,  where  he  lays  the  first  humble  foundation  of  the  mighty 
Borne  and  her  empire.^  But  Aeneas  was,  like  Hector,  worshipped  as  a 
god'  in  Noyum  Ilium;  and  we  haye  the  remarkable  statement  of  the 
Lesbian  Menecrates,  that  Aeneas,  'haying  been  wronged  by  Paris,  and 
stripped  of  the  sacred  priyileges  which  belonged  to  him,  ayenged  himself 
by  betraying  the  city,  and  then  became  one  of  the  Greeks.'  ^  One 
tale  among  many  respecting  Aeneas,  and  that  too  the  most  ancient  of  all, 
thus  preseryed  among  the  natiyes  of  the  Troad,  who  worshipped  Aeneas 
as  their  heroic  ancestor,  was  that,  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  he  continued 
in  the  country  as  king  of  the  remaining  Trojans,  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Greeks." 

This  tale  appears  to  be  fully  confirmed  by  Homer,  who  informs  us,  in 
the  first  place,  that  Aeneas  always  bore  a  grudge  against  Priam,  because 
he  did  not  appreciate  him,  though  he  was  one  of  the  most  yaliant  of  his 
men  -^  in  the  second  place,  that  Aeneas  and  his  descendants  should  reign 
oyer  the  Trojans.  He  giyes  us  this  latter  information  in  the  prophetic 
words  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Poseidon,  a  god  who  is  always 
iayonrable  to  the  Greeks,  and  eyen  fights  for  them,  but  who  here  sayes 
the  Trojan  or  rather  Dardanian  Aeneas  from  certain  death  ;  nay,  eyen  the 
implacable  Trojan-hating  goddess  Here  assents  to  the  proceeding :  "  Well, 
let  us  snat<3h  him  (Aeneas)  from  death,  lest  Joye  be  wroth  if  Achilles 
slays  him.  It  is  destined  to  him  to  escape,  that  the  race  of  Dardanus 
should  not  perish  without  descendants  and  be  forgotten, — of  Dardanus 
whom  the  son  of  Eronos  loyed  most  of  all  the  children  whom  he  begat  by 
mortal  women.  For  the  race  of  Priam  has  now  become  odious  to  the 
son  of  Eronos ;  now,  therefore,  shall  the  power  of  Aeneas  rule  oyer  the 
Trojans,  and  his  sons'  sons,  who  shall  hereafter  be  born."^ 


*  History  of  Greece,  I  p.  292. 

*  Dionys.  HaHc.  Ant.  Horn.  i.  48-54 ;  Heyne, 
Excurs.  1  ad  Aeneid.  iii.  De  Aeneae  Erroribus,  and 
Excan.  1  ad  Aeneid,  ▼.;  Conon,  Narr,  46;  Livy, 
zL  4 ;  St«ph.  Byz.  b.  t.  Atrcca.  The  inhabitants 
of  Aeneta  on  the  Thermaic  Oulf  worshipped  him 
with  great  solemnity  as  their  heroic  founder 
(Pansan.  iu.  22.  4 ;  Tiii.  12.  4).  The  tomb  of 
Anchises  was  shown  on  the  confines  of  the  Arca- 
dian Orchomenns  and  Mantineia  (compare  Steph. 
Byz.  s.  ▼.  Kd^vai),  nnder  the  mountain  called 
Anchisia,  near  the  temple  of  Aphrodite.  On  the 
discrepancies  respecting  the  death  of  Anchises, 
see  Heyne,  Ezcars.  17  ad  Aen.  iii.  Segesta  in 
Sicily  claimed  to  be  founded  by  Aeneas  (Cicero, 
Verr,  \x.  33). 

*  Lycophron,  1208,  and  Schol. ;  Athenagoras, 
Legat.  1 ;  Inscription  in  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
p.  8')  :     Ol  *IAiCit   rhy  wdrpioy   Othr  Aiytlay. 


Lucian.   Deorwn  QmcU.  c.   12|  i.  lU,  p.  534, 
ed.  Hemst. 

'  Menecrat.  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  48 :  *Kxaiohf 
8*  kriri  c7x<  (after  the  burial  of  Paris)  Koi 
iZ6Ktoy  r%s  arpari^s  r^y  Kt^oK^y  innupdxOai, 
"Oftas  Bh  rd^oy  abr^  Bcdaayrcs,  iwoXiiuoy  yfj 
ifdarp  IkxP^s  "Wios  id\c»,  AlyeUof  iyB6yros,  Al" 
y^lris  ykp  Arirof  iity  tvh  'A\€^dy9pov  Koi  i,irh 
ytp4«fy  UpSty  i^€ipy6fi€yos,  Mrpf^t  npla/Aoy, 
ipya<rdfA9yos  Bh  ravra,  cTs  *Axcu&y  iyeydyti, 

'  //.  ziii.  460,  461  : 
[Alyeias]  altl  ykp  TlpidfMp  irrtfi'fiyic  Bltp 
Otiy€K*  ip*  iffOhhy  i6vra  fifr*  kvBpdtny  oH  ri  rt- 
€<rK€y. 

•  II.  XX.  300-308  : 
AXX'  dy^ft,  iifAfU  trip  fuy  virtK  Baydrov  iydyttfity, 
/A-fl  ir«£  ffol  KpoyiBris  icfxoX«5<r€Toi,  ef  Kty  'Ax»A- 

r6y  B€  xaraicrfiyp  •  fidpifioy  8c  oX  iar'  ii\4aar$ai. 
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Again,  Poseidon  tells  Aeneas  that  he  has  nothing  to  dread  from  any 
other  Greek  than  Achilles.'  I  here  call  particular  attention  to  another 
passage  in  the  Iliad ^^^  in  which  Achilles  taunts  Aeneas  with  being  a 
candidate  for  the  throne  of  Troy  after  the  death  of  Priam. 

Strabo,  who  rejects  all  other  traditions  regarding  Aeneas,  infers  from 
this  clear  Homeric  statement  that  Aeneas  remained  at  Troy,  that  he 
reigned  there  after  the  extinction  of  Priam's  dynasty,  and  that  his  sons 
and  their  descendants  reigned  after  him.^  If,  therefore,  we  accept  it  as 
an  historical  truth,  that  Troy  was  rebuilt  after  its  destruction,  an^  that 
Aeneas  and  his  descendants  reigned  over  it,  we  find  nothing  extraordinary 
in  the  fact  that  the  Locrian  maidens  were  periodically  sent  to  Ilium,  and 
that  this  custom  should  have  been  continued  for  such  a  long  number  of 
centuries.  Mr.  Gladstone^  holds  that  '^ Poseidon's  prophecy  has  every 
sign  of  being  founded  on  what  actually  occurred  immediately  after  the 
Troica ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  was  a  tradition  most  unlikely  to  be 
invented.  The  part  taken  by  Aeneas  in  the  war  was  not  one  of  high 
distinction ;  and  his  character,  cold  and  timid,  was  one  very  far  removed 
from  the  sympathies  of  the  poet  and  his  countrymen ;  he  appears  as  the 
representative  of  the  Dardanian  branch,  with  a  sidelong  jealous  eye 
towards  the  predominating  Ilian  house  of  Priam.  It  is  a  statement  by  no 
means  congenial  to  the  general  purpose  of  the  poem,  which  next  after 
Achilles  glorifies  the  Achaians,  and,  after  the  Achaians,  the  house  of  Priam« 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  could  be  more  probable  or  more  natural 
than  that,  after  the  Greeks  had  withdrawn,  some  social  or  political  order 
should  be  established  in  Troas,  and  that  its  establishment  should  be  efiected, 
after  the  ruin  of  the  house  of  Priam,  under  the  surviving  representative 
of  the  family  which  probably  was  a  senior  branch,  and  which  manifestly 
stood  next  in  influence  and  power.  We  are  nowhere  told  that  Dardanie 
was,  like  so  many  other  cities,  destroyed  in  the  war.  The  friendship  of 
Poseidon  possibly  indicates  its  possession  of  some  foreign  alliance  or 
sympathy,  not  enjoyed  by  the  Trojans  proper,  whom  Poseidon  hated ;  and 
if  it  be  replied  that  such  a  sovereignty  was  more  likely  to  be  in  Dardanie 
than  in  a  rebuilt  Ilion,  I  answer  that  this  is  just  what  the  text  seems  to 
contemplate,  for  it  says  that  the  might  of  Aeneas  shall  reign,  not  in 
Troy,  but  over  the  Trojans  {Troessin  anaocei),  and  the  Troes  are  the 
people  of  the  Troad  (see  e.g.  II  ii.  824-826)." 

Grote  ^  says  that  these  "  passages  regarding  Aeneas  have  been  con- 
strued by  various  able  critics  to  refer   to  a   family  of  philo-Hellenic 


Ae^dpoVf  hv  KpofGiris  frtpl  vdyroty  ^fXarp  wed' 

o"!  t9tp  i^tydvoyro  yvyeuKuv  rt  Oyrrrdwy. 
fjSfi  ykp  IlpidfAov  y€¥€^v  lix^P*  ^poviuv  * 
vvp  h\  3^  Aiydao  jSfiy  Tputcffiv  avd^ti 
JCul  irQtitiwv  ircuScs,  rot  kw  fitr^urBt  yiyttprat, 

•  //.  XX.  339 : 
ou  fi^y  ydp  rls  or*  AAAof  ^Axaiwi'  i^tyapl^tu 

>•  //.  XX.  178-181 : 
AiVcfa,  ri  <rb  r6a'ffoy  SfilKov  woWhy  iirtXBwy 
Hffrris ;  ^  ad  yt  $vfihs  ifiol  fiaxdcaaBat  iuf<iyu 


iKT6fuyov  Tp^oHxaiy  iufd^ftv  twroZdfjkOuraf 
Tifiijs  T^t  Tlpidf/Lov  ; 

'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  608 :  "Ofifipos  fidyroi  <rvrtf 
yoptly  obierdpots   Houtty,  o68i    roif    TtpH   rHy 

yap  fUfityiiK6ra  rhy  Aly^lay  dy  r^  Tpo(f  fcal 
9tali*B§yfi4yoy  r^y  ^X^^  ^^  vapa8c8«ir<(ra  "wtutrX 
itaiZwv  r^y  ^laSoxV  a^^'i  ^^ayuffidyov  rov 
r&y  TipiaiuZ&y  ydyovs^ 

*  Homeric  St/nchronism,  p.  34, 

■  History  of  Greece^  i.  p.  291. 
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or  semi-Helleiuc  Aeneadae,  known  even  in  the  time  of  the  early  singers 
of  the  Iliad  as  masters  of  some  territory  in  or  near  the  Troad,  and 
professing  to  be  descended  from,  as  well  as  worshipping,  Aeneas."  The 
Scepsian  critic  Demetrius,  a  contemporary  of  Crates  and  Aristarchus 
(about  180  B.G.),^  who  wrote  a  Commentary  in  thirty  books  on  the  Homeric 
catalogue  of  the  Trojans,'  and  whose  arguments  are  in  nearly  every  point 
adopted  by  Strabo,  who  did  not  visit  the  Troad  himself — this  Demetrius 
informs  us  that  Scamandrius,  the  son  of  Hector,  and  Ascanius,  the  son 
of  Aeneas,  were  founders  of  his  native  town,  which  had  been  originally 
situated  above  the  city  of  Cebren,  on  one  of  the  highest  ranges  of  Ida, 
near  Polichne,  and  was  subsequently  transferred  by  them  60  stadia  lower 
down,  to  the  site  where  it  stood  in  his  time :  these  two  families  are  said 
by  Demetrius  to  have  reigned  there  for  a  long  time.  Demetrius  believed 
that  the  ancient  town  (Palaescepsis)  had  been  the  royal  residence  of 
Aeneas,  as  it  was  situated  midway  between  his  dominion  and  Lyrnessus, 
whither  he  had  fled  when  pursued  by  Achilles,*  But,  as  has  been  said 
before,  this  conjecture  of  Demetrius  is  not  admitted  by  Strabo,  who 
believed  that  Aeneas  and  his  descendants  reigned  in  Troy.  According  to 
one  passage  in  Strabo,^  Novum  Ilium  and  the  Temple  of  Athene  were 
built  during  the  dominion  of  the  Lydian  kings,  and  therefore  at  some 
period  later  than  720  b.o.  ;  but,  according  to  another  passage  in  the  same 
author,^  it  was  only  built  under  Croesus  (560-546  b.c.).  But  we  shall 
be  able  to  show  in  the  subsequent  pages  that  this  chronology  is 
altogether  erroneous,  because  the  pottery  found  in  my  trenches  at 
Hissarlik  proves  that  the  site  has  continued  to.  be  inhabited. 

Novum  nium  was  situated  on  a  low  height  in  the  plain ;  that  is  to 
isay,  nearly  in  its  centre,  because  the  ridge  whose  western  spur  it  occupies 
extends  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  plain.  This  western  spur  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  plain,  into  which  it  slopes  gradually  on 
the  west  and  south  sides,  whereas  to  the  north  and  north-east  it  falls 
off  at  an  angle  of  45^ ;  it  is,  according  to  M,  Burnouf  s  measurement, 
49'43  metres  =  162  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  distance  from  Novum  Ilium  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Hellespont 
is,  according  to  Scylax,*  25  stadia,  but  in  reality  it  is  rather  more 
than  3  miles,  and  to  Cape  Sigeum  4  miles. 

It  was  inhabited  by  Aeolic  Greeks,  and  remained  a  town  of  incon^ 
siderable  power,  until  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  even 
until  the  period  of  the  Boman  dominion,  as  we  see  from  the  fact  that 
Bhoeteum,  Sigeum,  and  Achilleum,  though  situated  at  distances  of 
between  3  and  4  miles  from  it,  were  all  independent  of  Ilium.^®  But, 
nevertheless,  it  was  raised  into  importance  by  the  legendary  reverence 


*  strabo,  ziii.  p.  609.  *  §  95 :  *£rrcv9cy  8i  Tpviis  &(>x^^h  ko^  ir6\€u 

*  Stnbo,  ziii.  p.  603.  'EXAi^i^fScf  ciVly  ip  ai/rp  oSc*  AcC^oyox,  'Poi- 

*  Stnbo,  xiii.  p.  607  ;  Homer,  Iliad,  xz.  188-  reiorf  "IXiov  {Mxft  8^  &irb  r^s  BakirrTis  trrdZuL 
191 ;  NicoUm  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  a.  t.  'AffKOPta.  xi)  icol  iy  o^rp  irorafihs  2ff(l/Kar8pof . 

'  xiii.  p.  601.  >*  Herodotus,  v.  94, 95.    See  his  account  of  the 

*  ziii.  p.  593 ;  according  to  the   reading  of  war  between  the  Athenians  and  Mitylenaeaus 
Kork  KpMw,  restored  by  Kramer  (from   two  about  Sigeum  and  Achilleum, 

MS5.)  for  the  itark  xr^^l^^  o^*  ^h«  ^^S. 
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attached  to  it,  as  being  the  only  place  which  ever  bore  the  Bacred  name 
immortalized  by  Homer.  Athene  had  her  temple  in  the  Pergamns  of 
Novum-  Ilium,  and  was  worshipped  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  just 
as  she  had  been  worshipped  in  the  Pergamus  of  the  Homeric  Ilium. 
The  nians  maintained  that  at  its  capture  by  the  Achaean  troops  their 
city  had  not  been  entirely  destroyed,  but  that  it  had  always  remained 
inhabited,  and  had  never  ceased  to  exist.^  The  proofs  produced  by  the 
nians  for  the  identity  of  their  city  with  the  ancient  one,  were,  as  Grote  ' 
remarks,  testimonies  which  few  persons  in  those  ages  were  inclined  to 
question,  when  combined  with  the  identity  of  name  and  general  locality, 
nor  does  it  seem  that  any  one  did  question  them,  except  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis  and  Hestiaea  of  Alexandria-Troas,  who  from  mere  jealousy  and 
envy  contested  the  universally  acknowledged  identity,  and  of  whom  I 
shall  presently  have  occasion  to  speak. 

Folemon  was  a  native  of  Novum  Ilium,  and  wrote  a  description 
{ir€pi,rpfri<Ti<i)  of  the  city.  He  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  third  and 
beginning  of  the  second  centuries  B.C.,  and  was  therefore  earlier  than 
Demetrius  of  Scepsis.  He  noticed  in  Novum  Ilium  the  identical  altar 
of  Zeus  Herkeios  on  which  Priam  had  been  slain,  as  well  as  the 
identical  stone  upon  which  Palamedes  had  taught  the  Greeks  to  play 
at  dice.^  Hellanicus,  who  was  born  on  the  day  of  the  naval  battle 
of  Salamis  (480  B.C.),  and  was  therefore  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus, 
wrote  a  special  work  on  Troy  (called  Tpoit/va),  in  which  he  testified  to 
the  identity  of  Novum  Ilium  with  the  Homeric  Ilium,  for  which  asser- 
tion Strabo  (or  rather  Demetrius  followed  by  Strabo)  gratuitously  attri- 
butes to  him  an  undue  partiality  for  the  Ilians.^ 

Herodotus  says  that  Xerxes,  in  his  expedition  to  Greece,  -ascended 
into  the  ''Pergamon  of  Priam,  because  he  had  a  longing  to  behold 
the  place.  Having  seen  everything  and  enquired  into  all  particulars 
of  the  Homeric  siege,  he  sacrificed  to  Athene,  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
Ilium,  (his  magnificent  offering  of)  a  thousand  oxen  (ten  hecatombs), 
while  the  Magians  poured  libations  to  the  heroes  slain  at  Troy.  The 
night  after,  a  panic  fell  upon  the  camp :  but  in  the  morning  they 
started  at  daylight,  and  skirting  on  the  left  hand  the  towns  of  Bhoe- 
teum,  Ophrynium,  and  Dardanus  (which  borders  on  Abydos),  and  on  the 
right  the  Teucrians  of  Gergis,  they  reached  Abydos."*     It   has    been 


*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  600 :  Xiyovai  8*  ol  vvv  'IXicts 
KoX  toSto,  its  ouZl  rf\4ats  4i<f>ayiaB€u  <rvy4fiaiy€v 
tV  ir6\iy  Korh  rV  ^ActfO'xi'  inrh  rwv  'Ax^tivy, 
ov8*  ^{cA€t^^  o6d^irorc. 

*  History  of  Greece^  i.  p.  298. 

*  Polemon,  FragnicnUt^  32,  ed.  DIdot. 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  602  :  'EXAcCviko;  Z\  x^P^C^' 
fuvot  Tois  ^Wtfuciyy  olos  ^Kfhov  BvfjL6s,  <rvyriyopti 
rh  riiy  a^^y  ttyau  ir6h.iy  riiy  yvy  rp  r6r€, 

*  Herodotus,  vii.  4.3 ;  4wl  rovroy  8^)  rby  vora- 
fihy  &s  &ir/Kfro  B«p{i7S,  h  rh  Upidfiou  Utpyt^ioy 
&y^i8i7,  tfAepoy  %x"^  0c^a(r0ai.  Btmffifityos  8e 
KvX  irv$6fityos  Ktlycoy  tKatrra  rp  *A0rivaip  rf 
*l\iaZi  KOwrt  0ovi  x<^^<^'?  X^^  '^  ^'  fidyot  roTfft 
^pwai  ix*^'^'''^'   '''(^vra  ih  Toiri<rafJi4voi(n  wktos 


<p6fios  is  rh  (rrpar&w§^oy  iyiirtir^.  Sjiu  rif^^pip 
8i  ivoptwro  Mfvrty,  iy  hpiartpfi  fihy  kwtpywy 
'Poiruoy  ir6\iy  koX  *0^pvyuoy  fcal  A<(pdayoy, 
IfKtp  Z^  *Afi^litp  Zfiovp6s  iffriy  iy  i^^ip  8i 
ripyiBas  TtvKpois. 

It  is  out  of  place  to  speak  here  of  the  topo- 
graphy ;  but  in  making  this  quotation  from 
Herodotus,  I  cannot  forego  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining the  foregoing  chapter  (42),  which  is  diffi- 
cult to  undentand :  *£iroi^cTO  84  r^y  886y  ^jc  r^s 
AvUlris  6  ffrparhs  iirl  re  frorofthy  KdiKoy  koX  y^y 
r^y  Mvciriy,  iirh  84  Katirov  SpfM^fuyoSf  Kdrtis 
tpos  ^X^^  ^^  i^iortpfit  8<ck  rod  *Arapy4os  is 
Kaplyriy  ir6Xiy'  iiirh  8c  rainis  8tck  8^ifs  trc8(ov 
iwop€V€rOf  *Arpafivrrfi6yr€  w6\iyK<d  **AyrayBpoy 
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generally  maintained  in  modern  times,  by  those  who  dispute  the  identity 
of  NoTum  Ilium  with  the  Homeric  Troy,  that  the  place  called  by 
Herodotus  the  Pergamon  of  Priam  must  be  different  from  NoYum  Ilium ; 
but,  as  Grote  ^  rightly  observes,  the  mention  of  the  Ilian  Athene  iden- 
tifies them  as  the  same. 

Eckenbrecher ^  ingeniously  observes  that  '^Herodotus  cannot  but 
have  identified  the  Aeolic  Ilium  with  the  Homeric  city,  because  in 
Book  i.  c.  5,  he  calls  the  latter  merely  '  Ilion,'  without  an  epithet,  just 
as  we  should  designate  the  present  Bome  and  the  Bome  of  the  ancient 
Bomans  by  the  same  name.  This,"  he  argues,  '*  appears  evident  when 
we  compare  this  passage,  where  the  historian  says  that  the  Persians 
traced  their  enmity  against  Greece  from  the  conquest  of  Ilium,  with 
the  passage  in  Book  ii.  c.  10.    We  see  also,"  he  continues,  ''  that  Xerxes 


Xafiio¥  it  ikpttrr^p^v  X^P^  4*^  ^'  ^^'^  'lAuiSci  yy^v  • 
Kol  irpmra  fiiy  ol  ineb  t$  "IS]?  y^rra  dro/iefrayrc 
fiparral  re  koX  Tfniffr^p^s  #ireunr{«TOv<n,  Koi  riva 
uvTov  rairjf  trvxf^tf  t^fu\oy  Zt4^ttpay,  "The 
march  of  the  army,  after  leaving  Lydia,  was 
directed  upon  the  river  Calcas  and  the  land  of 
Mysia.  Beyond  the  Caicus  the  road,  leaving 
Mount  Cana  upon  the  left,  passed  through  the 
Atamean  plain,  to  the  city  of  Carina.  Quit- 
ting this,  the  troops  advanced  across  the  plain  of 
Theb^  passing  by  Adramyttium  and  Antandrus, 
the  Pelasgic  settlement;  then,  keeping  Mount 
Ida  upon  the  left  hand,  they  entered  the  Trojan 
territory.  As  they  bivouacked  during  the 
night  at  the  foot  of  Ida,  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  burst  upon  them,  and  killed  a  great 
many  of  them." 

But  if  the  Persian  army  had  come  by  the 
ordinary  road,  crossing  the  ridge  which  extends 
from  Ida  westward  and  terminates  in  Cape 
Lectum,  the  true  Ida  must  have  been  left  con- 
siderably to  the  right.  It  is  therefore  generally 
thought  that  either  Herodotus  has  made  a  mis- 
take, or — as,  among  others,  0.  Kawlinson  {Hisi, 
of  Herodotus,  iv.  p.  42,  footnote)  suggests — he 
has  given  the  name  of  Ida  to  the  highlands 
which  close  in  the  valley  of  the  Scamander  on 
the  left,  lying  west  and  south  of  Bounarbashi. 
But  this  theory  appears  to  us  as  unacceptable 
as  that  of  P.  Barker  Webb  (Topographie  de  la 
Troade,  p.  134),  who  endeavours  to  make  us 
believe  that  the  Persian  army,  in  coming  by 
the  ordinary  way,  might  have  had  the  true 
Mount  Ida  to  its  left,  for  he  says:  <<To  the 
south  of  the  promontory  of  Lectum,  the  coast 
slopes  rapidly  to  the  east  and  north-east,  and 
forms  with  the  opposite  shore  the  Gulf  of 
Adramyttium.  From  this  conformation  of  the 
gulf,  which  is  not  exactly  marked  on  any  modem 
map,  it  results  that  the  Gargarus,  instead  of 
being  situated,  as  is  generally  supposed,  in  the 
centre  of  Phrygia,  approaches  much  more  to  the 
Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  and  appears  almost  to 
tower  above  it.  Thus  Herodotus's  account  of 
Xerxe2»,  who  on  his  march  from  Sardis  to  the 


Hellespont  left  the  Gargarus  to  his  left,  a  state- 
ment which  appears  strange  to  many  people,  is 
true  to  the  real  position  of  Mount  Ida.'*  This 
statement  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
existing  facts. 

I  can  accept  as  the  only  right  explanation  that 
of  Professor  Virchow,  who  writes  to  me:  "As 
Herodotus  expressly  states  that  Xerxes  entered 
the  territory  of  Ilium  having  Mount  Ida  to 
his  left,  I  can  but  conclude  from  this  that 
Xerxes  went  from  Adramyttium  northward,  and 
penetrated  from  the  east  into  the  Plain  of 
Beiramich  ;  that  is,  nearly  by  the  road  taken  by 
Tchihatcheff.  The  only  doubt  which  could  arise 
would  be  the  mention  of  Antandros,  which 
appears  to  have  been  situated  more  to  the  west. 
But  the  expression  iFapeifitifi6/A€yos  admits  of 
the  interpretation  that  he  passed  by  Antandrus  ; 
namely,  that  he  passed  by  it  to  his  left.  Other- 
wise he  must  have  taken  his  way  across  the  high 
mountains.  On  the  eastern  road  he  passed  round 
Ida,  which  remained  to  his  left,  and  descended 
from  the  heights  into  the  valley  of  the  Sca- 
mander. As  be  must  have  gone  from  ln4 
through  the  defile  into  the  Plain  of  Troy,  he 
had  Bounarbashi  to  his  left/'  Professor  Vii-chow 
adds  that  for  this  reason  the  small  city  on  the 
Bali  Dagh  can,  in  his  opinion,  not  be  Gergis, 
because  Herodotus  (vii.  43)  distinctly  states  that 
on  the  day  afler  his  visit  to  Ilium  Xerxes  went 
forward,  passing  to  his  left  Rhoeteum,  Ophry- 
nium,  and  Dardanus,  which  borders  on  Abydos, 
but  to  his  right  the  Teucrians  of  Gergis  (ifia 
ilfi4ffp  8i  hroptl^ro  Mcvrev,  iv  iptirrtpp  fihr 
&fr4pywy  *Polruoy  ir6\iy  icol  'O^p^vcioy  Ktd 
Adfiayoy,  f/rtp  8^  'Afiiitfi  ZfAovp6s  iffri,  iy 
8€|ip  8^  TipjiBas  T€VKpo6s).  As  Xerxes  passed 
at  the  foot  of  the  Bali  Dagh,  it  would  appear 
strange  indeed  that  Herodotus  should  have 
mentioned  Gergis,  not  before  but  after  Ilium,  if 
the  little  city  on  that  mountain  were  identical 
with  Gergis. 

•  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  298. 

'  G.  von  Eckenbrecher,  Die  Lage  des  Homer* 
ischen  Troia;  Dusseldorf,  1875,  p.  34. 
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considered  the  Ilion  of  his  time  (that  of  HerodOtu£(,  Hiellanicus,  and 
Straho)  as  the  Homeric  Ilion,  because  we  are  told  (yii.  43)  that  he 
ascended  to  Priam's  Pergamon,  which  he  could  not  possibly  think  to  be 
situated  anywhere  else  but  in  Ilion." 

A  further  proof  of  the  certainty  which  people  felt  regarding  the 
identity  of  ancient  Troy  with  Novum  Ilium  is  furnished  by  Xenophon, 
who  relates  that  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Mindarus,  while  his  fleet 
lay  at  Abydos,  went  up  himself  to  Ilium  to  sacrifice  to  Athene,  and 
saw  from  thence  the  naval  battle  between  the  squadron  of  Dorieus  and 
the  Athenians,  near  the  shore  off  Bhoeteum.^ 

Though  the  dominion  of  Novum  Ilium  was  still  very  unimj>ortant 
during  the  interval  between  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the  Macedonian 
invasion  of  Persia,  and  did  not  even  extend  to  the  neighbouring  Helle- 
spont, yet  the  city  was  garrisoned  as  a  strong  position.  We  see  this  from 
the  account  given  by  Plutarch:^  '^ Ilion  was  taken  byHerakles  on  account 
of  the  horses  of  Laomedon ;  it  was  also  taken  by  Agamemnon  by  means 
of  the  wooden  horse;  for  the  third  time  it  was  taken  by  Gharidemus, 
because,  a  horse  having  fallen  in  the  gate,  the  Ilians  could  not  promptly 
shut  it."  This  is  confirmed  by  Polyaenus,^®  who  says  :  "  When  the  Ilians 
sacked  the  city  of  Gharidemus,  he  got  hold  of  a  slave,  who  had  come  to 
plunder,  and  by  great  presents  he  induced  him  to  betray  the  city  (Novum 
Ilium).  But  in  order  that  he  might  appear  faithful  to  the  watchmen 
of  the  gates,  he  gave  him  many  sheep  and  slaves  to  bring  in,  twice 
or  three  times.  The  watchmen,  having  distributed  these,  allowed  him 
often  to  go  out  in  the  night,  and  with  him  more  men  to  bring  in  the 
booty.  Gharidemus  seized  and  bound  those  who  had  come  with  the 
man,  dressed  his  own  armed  men  in  their  clothes,  and  gave  them,  with 
the  rest  of  the  booty,  a  horse,  as  if  it  had  been  captured.  But  the 
watchmen,  in  order  to  receive  the  horse,  opened  the  whole  gate.  The 
soldiers  rushed  in  together  with  the  horse,  killed  the  watchmen,  and, 
having  encountered  the  rest  of  the  force,  stormed  the  city.  If  we  may 
make  the  jest,  Ilion  was  taken  for  the  second  time  by  the  stratagem 

of  a  horse." 

This  Gharidemus  can  certainly  be  no  other  than  the  notorious  merce- 
nary chief,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  (b.o.  359-336).  We 
know  him  principally  from  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Aristo^ 


B  Helleidoaj  i.  1,  4 :  Mly^apot  ik  Kari^itr  riiw 

BiXarrtiM  -  ica2  ica0cXic^<raf  r^  kavrov  rpf^p^ts 
&Wr\ci,  Svwt  ayaXiifioi  rks  fierit  AwpUws. 

•  Life  of  Sertonua,  i.:  ^d\w  8i  r^^Xior  6<p* 
*Hpeuc\4ovs  8(^  rks  tioofi&iovros  Tmrovs,  ica2  imh 
*Ayafi4ftMoyos  5i^  rov  Aovptlov  vpoo'ayoptv04trros 
Xwwov,  rplrov  V  ihrh  XopiS^/iov,  rks  rvXat,  Tmrou 
rivhs  ifiw9ir6pros^  kvoKKtiirai  rax^  rAv  ^lKi4mr 
fiil  9vyii04irrwy, 

'*  Strategic,  iii.  14 :  XaplSri/AaSf  *l\i4wv  A.ci^> 
Karoiyruv  airov  r^r  v6\Wy  otK4riiy  *l\i4a  frpo- 
cXtf^rra  iwl  \tte»  auXXafi^v,  fitydkots  9Apou 
fvffio'c  irpoiovvai  r^v  r^Xiv.  *lya  ih  vurrhs 
^aytCri  raiis  <pvKdTrowri  rks  w^Kas,  IfSwiccy  abrf 


woKKk  wp60ara  icai  kySpdwoBa  Bis  won  tud  rpls 
kyceytiif.  Ol  8i  ^^Xoiccsy  ravra  99ifuiiuyoi^ 
<rvycX*ipov>^  oin^  woKhJaus  i^Uifcu  p^nrmp,  Ktd 
aifw  aJtn^  itf^pas  wKtioras  riip  Xciar  w^pitXMA* 
VWT9S,  XapiZiifios  robs  fi^y  ffhy  atrr^  avWafiifw 
ISifcrc*  rk  8^  ro^«r  Ifidria  wtpifiaX^y  IBlois 
kyipdtrty  irw\urfi4yoiSf  I8»iccy  a^ois  rd  re  KXAa 
rijs  Xc(af  ical  %wwoy  &s  olxP^iKmrow,  Ol  ^i^Xoircr, 
fya  8c(airro  rhy  twwovy  waaay  r)iy  wiKriy  ky4<p^tuf, 
Oi  trrpartwrai,  r^  Ivw^  <rvy€unrHr6rr€Sj  ro^  tc 
^^keucas  kv4KTtiyay  no)  r^y  Xonr^r  i^ofiiy 
8f{(i/i€yoi  rris  v6\§€0s  iKpdrrio'ay,  £ot(,  cj  xf^ 
ri  Koi  va^^ai,  h^ir^poy  kdXu  rh  "IXior  vcUir 
%wit<p  KctrwrrpoTifyoifAtyoy, 
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crates,  in  which  the  capture  of  Ilium  is  confirmed,  but  without  particulars 
AS  to  how  it  happened.  Dismissed  by  Timotheus,  he  took  seryice  in 
Asia  Minor  with  Memnon  and  Mentor,  who  desired  to  liberate  their 
brother-in-law  Artabazus,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Autophra- 
dates.  The  capture  of  Ilium  by  him  liiust  therefore  have  taken  place 
about  356  b.g.  From  this  event,  therefore,  it  appears  certain  that  at 
-that  time  Novum  Ilium  was  a  fortified  city. 

When  Alexander  the  Grreat  crossed  the  Hellespont,  he  sent  his 
army  from  Sestos  to  Abydos  under  Parmenio ;  and,  after  having  ofiered 
solemn  sacrifices  at  the  tomb  of  Protesilaus  at  Elaeus  in  the  Chersonese, 
he  crossed  over  to  the  shore  of  the  Plain  of  Troy.  Having  ascended 
to  nium,  he  sacrificed  to  Athene,  made  libations  to  the  heroes,  hung  up 
his  armoiur  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  took  in  exchange  some 
of  the  sacred  arms  which  had  been  preserved  from  the  Trojan  war* 
Such  was  his  veneration  for  these  Trojan  arms,  that  he  had  them  carried 
before  him  in  battle  by  his  lifeguardsmen.  He  also  ofiered  at  Ilium, 
in  the  temple  of  Zeus  Herkeios,  sacrifices  to  Priam,  begging  him  to 
relax  his  wrath  against  the  race  of  Neoptolemus,  to  which  he,  Alexander, 
belonged.^ 

Dicaearchus  composed  a  separate  work  respecting  this  sacrifice  of 
Alexander  (irepl  7%  iv  ^iXltp  OvaUvi)? 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  Alexander,  after  having  passed  the  Hellespont, 
ascended  to  Ilium,  sacrificed  to  Athene,  and  made  ofierings  to  the  shades 
of  the  heroes,  and,  after  having  anointed  with  oil  the  funeral  column  of 
Achilles,  he  ran,  as  was  customary,  stark  naked  round  the  tomb  with  his 
companions,  put  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  it,  and  felicitated  Achilles  on 
having  had  during  his  life  a  true  friend,  and,  after  his  death,  a  great 
herald  of  his  glory.  As  he  was  walking  through  the  city  (Ilium)  and 
examining  its  curiosities,  some  one  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  see  the 
lyre  of  Alexander  (Paris) ;  he  answered  that  he  cared  but  very  little 
about  that,  but  that  he  desired  to  see  the  lyre  of  Achilles,  to  which  he 
had  chanted  the  glory  and  the  deeds  of  great  men.^ 


*  Arrian.  Alexand,  Anab,  i.  11.  5-8:  iXBity  8^ 
^f  'EAoiovrra  ^i  IlfMtfTccnAiiy  4wl  r^  rdtp^  rw 
nporrccriX^Uni,  8ri  icai  Tlpttr€ai?kJuos  wpSnos  iS6K€t 
ixfiipm  is  riiy  ^Ktriwf  r&v  'EXKhimw  r&y  H/jm 
'AytLfi4/i9oyt  is  "'IXjop  vrptertwrAmwy  •  kcX  6 
99VS  rqi  Bvtrias  ^y  iwrrvx^vri^ay  ot  ^eWo'dai 
^  np«rc0'iAiiy  rifif  iat6fia(n¥, 

TiapiJMvimp  iiXy  8^  rSav  trt^v  rohs  roKXohs 
Kot  rify  fmroy  h/ofiifidaM  irdx^ti  iic  2il<rrov  is 
^A/Svdor  *  ical  ffiififitray  rpiiip^tri  fi^v  ^Karrhv  koH 
i^KOirraf  wXotois  8^  &XXoif  woWois  vrpoyy^Kois, 
'Ak4^a99paw  Bh  i^  *EXaiothrros  is  rhy  *AxaiSr 
Xifiiya  JKcrrapai  6  vkciwy  K4yos  Kvrix^^  *^^ 
tdn6y  re  Kvfitpvuyra  r9)y  0Tparify(8a  yavy  8ia- 
fidKKtw  icol  iwtiBii  Korii  fi4<roy  rhy  w6poy  rod 
'EAAifffT^rrov  iyiytroj  c^^cana  ravpoy  r^ 
nmrciSdri  Ktd  Ni|pi;t<r(  (nriyB^of  ix  xp^^'  ^<^* 
Xi|f  is  rhv  "wSyroy.  \4yowri  9k  ko)  frp&rov  ix 
r^s  y^ifs  trby  rois  twKois  infi^yai  abrhv  is  r)iy 
y^y  tV  'Airicu^  Kol  fi»fiovs  I9pv<raa6ai  59cy  re 


iffrdXti  ix  r^t  ZbpAwjis  icai  Srou  i^ifiii  rijs 
'Adas  At^f  &voi3ciTi|p(ov  koX  'ABiiyas  teal  *Hpa- 
itXiws  *  &vc\9^yra  8i  is  "IXcof  rp  re  *A$iiy^ 
Bv<rat  rf  1\ic(8i,  icai  r^y  vayowXtay  r^y  a6rov 
iiya0€7yu  is  rhy  y€tlfy,  icoi  Ka$t\tiy  iurrl  rainis 
rSy  Up&y  riya  SvA«y  Iri  ^jc  rov  TpwXxw  $pyov 
am(6fity€u  koX  ravra  Kiyovtriy  tri  ol  dratrin'' 
irrai  t^poy  Tph  airrov  is  rks  IJ^X"^^-  ^<fM  8i 
atrrhy  koI  Tlpidfifp  iw\  rov  fiatfiov  rov  Aihs  rov 
'EpKtlov  \6yos  Kcerix^h  hVi^'-^  Uptdfiou  frapairo^ 
fityoy  r^  H^amoKiiiov  yiy^ij  %  8^  is  alrhy 
KoBriKty, 

*  Dicaearch.  Fragm,  p.  114,  ed.  Fnhr;  Athe* 
naeus,  xiii.  p.  693. 

■  Plutarch.  Alexand.  xr. :  'Ayafiks  8*  eij  "IKioyf 
i9vat  rg  *A$riy^  koI  ro7s  ^pwiy  Iovcktc.  TV 
8*  *AxtAA/fl0f  irr^Kriy  &Xei^<(fieyof  xiva,  ical 
/iera  r&y  iroSpwy  ffvyayaZpafAify  yvfiy6s,  &<nttp 
f$os  itrriyj  iffrt^dywtrtj  fiuKopiffca  aMy^  tm  kcX 
(Stv  ipl\ov  friirroVf  koI  rcAcvr^tros  fi§yd\ov  idi' 
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I  may  also  call  attention  to  the  valuable  inscription^  which  proves 
the  liberality  of  Antiochns  Soter  towards  the  Ilian  Athen^  in  278  b.o. 
The  inscriptions  Nos.  3601  and  8602  also  attest  that  Panathenaic  games 
were  solemnized  at  Ilium  in  honour  of  the  Ilian  Athene  by  the  Ilians, 
conjointly  with  various  other  cities  in  the  neighbourhood.* 

We  read  in  Strabo  :*  "  It  is  said  that  the  city  of  the  present  Ilians 
was  until  then  a  small  market-town,  and  that  it  had  a  small  and  insig- 
nificant temple  of  Athene.  But  Alexander,  having  .ascended  to  it  after 
the  victory  on  the  Granicus,  adorned  the  temple  with  offerings,  raised 
the  town  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  commanded  the  wardens  to  enlarge  it 
by  new  buildings,  and  declared  the  city  free  and  exempt  from  all  taxes. 
At  a  later  time,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire,  he  sent  to 
Ilium  a  very  kind  letter,  promising  to  make  it  a  large  city,  to  make  its 
temple  very  celebrated,  and  to  institute  sacred  games  in  the  city.  After 
his  death,  Lysimachus  did  much  for  the  city,  surrounded  it  with  a  wall 
40  stadia  in  circuit,  built  a  temple,  and  increased  the  population  by 
adding  to  it  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  neighbouring  cities,  which  were  in 
decay.  Alexander  felt  a  great  interest  in  the  Ilians,  both  on  account  of  his 
relationship,  and  because  of  his  admiration  for  Homer.  There  has  been 
handed  down  a  corrected  edition  of  the  Homeric  poems,  called  '  the  edition 
of  the  casket '  (i/c  rov  vdp0r)/co<f),  because  Alexander  revised  and  annotated 
these  poems  with  the  aid  of  the  pupils  of  Callisthenes  and  Anaxarchus, 
and  preserved  them  in  a  richly  ornamented  casket,  which  he  had  found 
in  the  Persian  treasury.  Alexander's  great  kindness  towards  the  Ilians 
proceeded,  therefore,  in  the  first  place  from  his  veneration  for  the  poet^ 


r&  Koerh,  r^v  fr6\iy,  ipOfi4ifou  riyhs  afn6vy  e2  /3o^ 
\(rai  r^v  'AA,€^<iy5pov  \6pay  iScTv,  iKdx^rra 
^poKrl(€tv  iKtlyris  t^.  r^v  V  *Ax<^A/»s  inTuy, 
f  T&  KK4a  Koi  riis  trpd^tis  tfAMu  rwv  hyoB&v 
iivZpwv  iKciyos. 

*  No.  3595  in  Boeckh*B  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Grace. : 

....  fiaffiK^hi  *Ajfrloxos  .... 
riifi  fi^p  Upuav  Kci  rohs  Upoy6fiovs  ica2  robs 
vpvrdtftu  c0(curOcu  rp  *A$fiv^  rp  'I^ictSi . .  .  (M 
9e)  rtus  €hxfiuf  rf  fUv  *A9i)i^  avyr^KtadTUiraM 
T^y  yofii(ofi4tn[iy  ica2  trdiXftioy  $v)irlav  oX  re 
hpoy6fMi .....  ((Tr^o'ai  9*  avrov  cQictJva  XP^^^^ 
i^*  twwov  iy  T^  Up^  r^s  ^hBtfyas  iy  r^  hri^O' 
(ytfrrdr^  riwtp)  ....  kcDl  iwiypdy^ai'  'O  Ziiiuts  6 
(^IKiduy  fiaai\4a  *hyrt)oxov  .  .• .  .  cvircjSc/as 
iy€K€y  rijs  ci5  rh  Up6(y,  cvcfry^njv  kqX  atoyr^pa 
ytyoySra  rov  B'fifwv,  k.  r.  A. 

*  The  iiucription  No.  3601  is  much  damaged. 
Boeckh  says  of  it :  "  Decretum  Ilii  atque  urbium 
ricinarum,  qnae  cum  Ilio  sacroram  communionem 
habebant  de  ratione  soUemnium  et  ladorum  in- 
stituendorum  scitum.  Haec  soUemnia  arbitror 
fuisse  Panathenaea,  quae  et  ipsa,  minora  quidem 
vs.  1 1  nominata  sunt."  The  inscription  No.  3602 
is :  *I\tcif  Kol  at)  ir6\us  a( ^  K)o(^iyy»(yov)ircu  (r^s 
9u)<rlas  «ca2  rov  iywyos  koI  rris  wayriyip^us  .... 
Aiifirirplov  *I\i^a,  koX&s  icai  4(y)i6{^)ws  Koyi^* 
i^p^l<raaayf  (ev0')e/3c^a:r   tytnw   rris    rphs    tV 


9€dy, 

«  xiii.  p.  593,  10-20,  and  p.  594,  30 :  T^v  S\ 
r&y  *lM4wy  trSKiy  r»y  yvy  r4ms  fily  Kv/irftr 
tJval  paffi  rh  Icpbr  ^xovccof  rijs  'AOijvas  fiiKphw 
Kal  cfrrcX^f,  *A\4^ay9poy  ih  tu^afidrra  furii  riiw 
4w\  rpca^Utf  yltcriy  iwa^^ifteurl  re  K0<rfiiiirai  rh 
lephy  KoH  wpocrayop^vaai  ir6\iy  jcol  ohcoZofittus 
iiyaXafieiy  wpoard^a*  rots  4irifif\'girais  4\§v04paw 
re  KpTyai  koX  i^opoy  Sffrtpoy  Bh  fierh  r^y 
Kordkvffiy  r&y  Tlepir&y  4'rurro\^y  Kar«w4fiilftu 
^iKdyBponroyy  bimrxvoiii^yov  ir<J\«r  re  -Koaivat 
fitydXriy  Kcd  Uphy  dfrurniUrarroy  iced  iey&ya 
itiro9fl^€ty  Up6y'  fitra  9^  r^y  dxtivov  rtKtvriiy 
Awifiaxos  ft^iirra  rijs  v6\fvs  4wtfi€K'fi$ii  acsU 
yfity  KcerffrKfiafft  isal  rcixos  wepitfidKtro  tcoy 
rerrapdKoyra  arailuyj  avytfKia4  re  el j  avriip  rks 
K^KKtp  T^Xecf  &px^''  ^^  MKaKWfi4yas. 

*EKtiyos  yiip  Korit  <rvyy9ytias  kyQaf4wny  &pfitiff€ 
wpoyofiy  abr&y,  A/jm  koI  ^ikdfiripos  &y  ^4p9rai 
ywy  ris  9t6p$<»fris  r^s  'Ofi'fipov  toi^o'cws,  ^  4k 
rov  ydpBriKos  \ryoiA4yii,  rov  *A\tidy9pov  [Atrk  rwy 
Tep2  KaWia94yri  xal  'Ayd^apxoy  4frf\$6yros  koX 
ffflfi€ivaeifi4yov  rtyd^  tweira  ieara04yros  elt  ydp^ 
OilKa  tv  rilpty  4y  rf  Ilefxrticp  ydfy  woXvrtXws 
Karf<rKfva<rfi4yoy'  Kard  re  5^  rhy  rov  woirirov 
(ri\oy  $ca\  Koerk  rijy  avyy4yuay  t^v  kwh  r&y 
AloKtiwy  r&y  4y  MoKorroTs  fiaxnKtvtrdyrmy,  mp' 
oTs  KoX  riiy  'AyBpofjidxv^  urropoviri  j3airiA.cD<ra« 
tV  "Eicropos  y€yofi4yiiy  yvytuKo^  4^t\ofpoy*7rQ 
wphs  rohs  *l\i4as  6  *AAc(aySpos. 
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and  secondly  from  his  relationship  with  the  Aeacids,  the  kings  of  the 
Molossians,  among  whom,  as  is  said,  Andromache  also  reigned,  who  was 
once  the  wife  of  Hector." 

But  Strabo  informs  us  that,  when  the  Romans  first  went  over  to 
Asia  and  expelled  Antiochus  the  Great  from  this  side  of  the  Taurus 
(190-189  B.C.),  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  being  then  a  youth,  visited  Qium, 
and  saw  the  city  so  much  in  decay,  that  there  were  not  even  tiles  on 
the  roofs  of  the  houses.^  He  further  states  that,  according  to  Hegesianax, 
the  Gralatians,  having  come  over  from  Europe,  went  up  to  Ilium  in 
search  of  a  fortified  place ;  but  that  they  left  it  immediately,  because 
the  town  had  no  walls  of  defence.^  But  this  statement  is  thoroughly 
inconsistent  with,  and  in  contradiction  to,  the  statement  made  by  Strabo, 
a  dozen  lines  before;*  for  he  had  there  informed  us  that  Lysimachus, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  paid  great  attention  to  Ilium,  surrounded 
it  with  a  wall  40  stadia  in  circumference,  and  settled  in  Ilium  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  ancient  cities  around,  which  were  in  a  state  of  decay. 
Besides,  the  passages  in  Livy  (xxxv.  43 ;  xxxvii.  9)  and  Polybius 
(v.  78,  111)  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  Novum  Ilium  was  fortified  and 
defensible  about  218  b.o. 

Livy  informs  us^®  that  Antiochus  the  Great  went  up  from  the 
sea  to  Novum  Qium,  to  sacrifice  to  the  Ilian  Athen6  (190  b.o.)  ;  and 
further,  that  the  Boman  Consul  Livius  went  up  thither  to  sacrifice  to 
the  same  goddess. 

We  read  in  Justin  ^^  that,  in  the  first  Boman  expedition  to  Asia, 
there  was  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  joy  between  the  Ilians  and  the 
Bomans,  as  if  between  parents  and  children  after  a  long  separation. 

Eckenbrecher  ^  mentions  the  statement  of  Ennius,^  that  when  the 
Bomans,  under  the  command  of  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus,  approached 
the  Trojan  shore,  they  exclaimed,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  Troy : — 

^'O  patria,  o  diTom  domns  Ilium,  et  incluta  bello 
Pergama." 

The  Bomans,  who  were  proud  of  their  origin  from  Ilium  and 
Aeneas,  treated  the  city  of  their  heroic  ancestors  with  signal  munifi- 
cence, adding  to  its  domain  the  adjacent  territories  of  Sigeum,  Bhoe- 
teum,  and  Gergis,  as   well  as   the  whole  coast    from   the   Peraea   (or 


'  But,  as  H.  Burnouf  ingeniooslj  obserTCs 
to  me,  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
houses  had  had  tiles,  and  that  for  want  of  re- 
paration they  were  without  them.  It  may  imply 
as  well  that  the  houses  were  poor  buildings, 
which  were  not  even  covered  with  tiles,  but 
had  only  terraces  of  clay  mixed  with  straw. 

•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  594:  Kol  rh  ^Xioi^  8*  h  ww 

icTi  Kt0fAiwo\is  TIS   ^V,  StC  Wp&TOV  'VuflCUOt   T^S 

*Aaias  hrifimvop  kqX  i^4fiako»  ^Arrloxoy  rhy 
fUytur  iK  r^s  iyrhs  rov  Ta^pov,  ^<r\  yovy 
Aiifi'^pios  6  Sir^iffiof,  fuipdicioy  httiiifi'^aas  fls 
ripr  wSkty  tcat^  iK^iwovs  robs  Katpo^s,  o0r«s 
wKtywpiifjJnjv  UtTy  riiv  xaroiKlay  &<rr€  fofi^ 
K€p€^iurks    tx*iv   ras   trrdyaf   'Hytividva^   9h 


robs  TdKdrfis  ir€pcuuB4rras  ix  rfjs  Zvp^frrjs 
dyajS^voi  fily  us  r^y  fr6\iy  9€Ofi4yovs  ipi/Aaros, 
Topk  xfih^  ^'  iKXi-Kuy  hih.  rb  kr^ix^trrov. 

*  Ibid,  xiii.  p.  593.  '•  xxxv.  43. 
"Justin,   xxxi.   8:    "Tanta  laetitia   omnium 

fuit,  quanta  esse  post  longum  tempus  inter 
parentes  et  liberos  solet.  Juvabat  Ilienses,  ne- 
potes  suos,  occidente  et  Africa  domita,  Asiam  et 
avitum  regnum  vindicare.  Optabilem  ruinam 
Trojae  dicentes,  ut  tam  feliciter  renasceretur. 
Contra  Romanos,  avitos  Lares  et  incunabula 
majorum  ac  deorum  simulacra  inexplicabile  de- 
siderium  videndi  tenebat." 

*  Die  Lage  dea  Uomerischen  TroiOj  p.  37 

*  Annal.  14.  9,  ed.  P.  Merulae. 
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continental  territory)  of  Tenedos,  soutliward  of  Sigeum,  to  the  confines 
of  Dardanus.^  The  Sigeans  would  not  submit  to  this  loss  of  autonomy, 
and  their  city  was  therefore  destroyed  by  the  Ilians/  A  like  fate 
appears  to  have  befallen  the  neighbouring  city  of  Achilleum. 

"The  dignity  and  power  of  Ilium  being  thus,"  as  Grote*  remarks, 
"prodigiously  enhanced,  we  must  find  it  but  natural  that  the  Ilieans 
assumed  to  themselves  exaggerated  importance,  as  the  recognized 
parents  of  all-conquering  Bome.  Partly,  we  may  naturally  suppose, 
from  the  jealousies  thus  aroused  on  the  part  of  their  neighbours  at 
Scepsis  and  Alexandria-Troas, — partly  from  the  pronounced  tendency  of 
the  age  (in  which  Krates  at  Pergamus,  and  Aristarchus  at  Alexandria, 
divided  between  them  the  palm  of  literary  celebrity)  towards  criticism 
and  illustration  of  the  old  poets, — a  blow  was  now  aimed  at  the 
mythical  legitimacy  of  Ilium." 

The  two  leaders  in  this  new  "  Trojan  war  " — the  attempt  to  destroy 
the  traditional  glory  of  Ilium — were,  first,  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  a 
most  laborious  Homeric  critic,  who,  as  already  stated,  had  written 
thirty  books  of  Commentaries  on  the  Trojan  Catalogue  in  the  Biad,  and 
who  was  ambitious  of  proving  that  his  native  city.  Scepsis,  had  also 
been  the  royal  residence  of  Aeneas:  and,  secondly,  Hestiaea,"  an 
authoress  of  Alexandria-Troas,  who  had  also  written  comments  on  the 
lliady  and  had  made  researches  as  to  whether  the  Trojan  war  could  ha?e 
taken  place  before  Novum  Ilium.  Both  declared  that  there  was  no 
space  for  the  great  exploits  related  in  the  lliady  the  plain  which  now 
separates  this  city  from  the  Hellespont  having  been  formed  since  the 
Trojan  war  by  the  alluvium  of  the  rivers.  Further,  that  Polites,  who, 
relying  on  the  swiftness  of  his  feet,  sat  as  a  scout  on  the  top  of  the 
tumulus  of  Aesyetes,  to  watch  when  the  Greek  army  should  rush 
forward  from  the  ships,  must  have  been  a  fool,  as  he  could  have  observed 
the  movements  of  the  Greek  army  much  better  from  the  much  higher 
Acropolis  of  Ilium,  without  needing  his  swift  feet ;  and  that  the  still 
extant  tumulus  of  Aesyetes  is  situated  five  stadia  from  Novum  Ilium,  on 
the  road  to  Alexandria-Troas.  Further,  that  the  race  of  Hector  and 
Achilles  could  not  have  taken  place,  it  being  impossible  to  run  round 
Novum  Ilium  on  account  of  the  adjoining  ridge,  but  that  they  could 
have  run  round  the  ancient  town.^     They  admitted  that  no  trace  was 


'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  600 :  KariffKamai  h\  Koi  rh 

iKtlvots  yhf  ^v  Utrrtpow  ri  frapaXta  wa<ra  if  M^XP' 
AapidyoVf  Koi  VV9  ^*  iKtivois  f<rT(. 

Livy,  xxxriii.  39. 

*  I  may  remind  the  reader  that  Dardanas,  on 
the  promontory  of  Gygas,  between  Rhoeteum 
and  the  present  city  of  the  Dardanelles,  was  an 
Aeolic  settlement,  and  had  therefore  no  title  to 
legendary  rererence  as  the  special  sovereignty  of 
Aeneas,  which  Grote  (^Hist,  of  Greece,  i.  p.  301) 
erroneously  attributes  to  it.  He  evidently  cou- 
founds  it  with  Dardani^,  which  was  situated  far 
from  Dardanus,  on  the  slope  of  Ida,  and  of  which 
no  trace  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Demetrius 


(see  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  592). 

»  History  of  Greece,  i.  301. 

'  Hestiaea  is  cited  repeatedly  in  the  Homeric 
Scholia  (Schol.  Venet.  ad  Iliad,  iii.  64 ;  EusUth. 
ad  Iliad,  ii.  538). 

'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  599 :  wapari$rjiri  8*  6  Ai}/Aiy- 
rpios  «ral  r^tr  *A\(^avipltrn¥  *E<rrlaiar  iidprvpa^ 
riiy  auyypd}\feuray  trtpl  tijj  'Ofi-fipov  *l\idBos, 
wvy$ayofi4vriy  tl  irtpi  r^y  vvv  fr6Ki»  6  v6\€fios 
(TvWoTi},  ffol  .  .  .  r&  TpcotKhy  ircS^or,  t  fiera^h 
TTJs  ir6\fi»s  Kol  Tjji  OoKarrvis  6  vontr^s  4>pd(9f 
rh  fi^v  yiip  wph  r^s  yvv  iri^Acws  dptit/ityoy  wp6» 
Xw/ua  tJytu  rStv  woroLfiuy  ttrrtpov  ytyoy6s.  S  re 
UoKlrrit  "ftj  Tptawy  anoirhs  ffe  voBuKwijiat  vt- 
iroiOiis,  T^fAfitp  iir*  UKpordr^  AiVir^roo  y^poyros,** 
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left  of  ancient  Troy,  but  they  found  this  quite  natural;  for  the  towns 
all  around  having  been  desolated,  but  not  entirely  destroyed,  whilst  the 
ancient  city  had  been  completely  destroyed,  its  stones  had  been  used  for 
their  restoration.  Thus,  for  example,  they  asserted  that  Archaeanax 
of  Mitylene  had  built  the  walls  of  Sigeum  with  the  stones  of  Troy.® 
Demetrius  maintained  that  ancient  Ilium  was  identical  with  the  '^  Village 
of  the  Ilians"  ('iTuitDv  Kdfii)),  the  site  of  which  he  indicates  exactly, 
for  he  says  that  it  was  30  stadia  from  Novum  Ilium,  and  10  stadia 
from  the  hill  of  Callicolone,  which  latter  was  at  a  distance  of  5  stadia 
from  the  Simois.  *  Strabo  does  not  tell  us  whether  Hestiaea  concurred 
in  the  opinion  of  Demetrius,  that  Troy  was  identical  with  'Wiemv  Kc^/m;. 

But  all  these  objections  are  futile.  In  treating  of  the  Topography, 
I  think  I  have  proved  that,  except  the  course  of  the  rivers,  the  Plain 
of  Troy  cannot  have  undergone  any  essential  change  since  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  and  that  the  distance  from  Novum  Ilium  to  the  Helle- 
spont must  then  have  been  the  same  as  it  is  now.  With  regard  to  the 
tumulus  of  Aesyetes,  Hestiaea  and  Demetrius  are  perfectly  right  in 
saying,  that  the  Greek  camp  must  have  been  more  readily  seen  from 
the  summit  of  the  Pergamus  than  from  a  sepulchral  mound  on  the  road 
to  Alexandria-Troas,  5  stadia  from  Novum  Ilium.  For  Alexandria-Troaa 
lies  to  the  south-west  of  nium,  and  the  road  to  it,  which  is  distinctly 
marked  by  the  ford  of  the  Scamander  at  its  entrance  into  the  Plain  of 
Troy,  goes  direct  south  as  far  as  Bounarbashi,  whereas  the  Hellespont  and 
the  Greek  camp  were  north  of  Ilium.  But  to  the  south  of  Ilium,  exactly 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  road  to  Alexandria-Troas  must  have  been, 
I  see  before  me,  as  I  stand  on  Hissarlik,  a  tumulus  33  ft.  high  and 
131  yds.  in  circumference,  and,  according  to  an  exact  measurement 
which  I  have  made,  1017  yds.  from  the  southern  city  wall.  This, 
therefore,  must  necessarily  be  the  sepulchral  mound  which  Hestiaea 
and  Demetrius  indicate,  but  they  evidently  assume  its  identity  with 
the  sepulchre  of  Aesyetes,  merely  in  order  to  prove  the  situation  of 
this  tumulus  to  be  in  a  straight  line  between  the  Greek  camp  and 
the  Village  of  the  Ilians  {'iXiicap  Kmfirj),  and  the  latter  to  be  the 
site  of  Troy.  The  tumulus  of  Aesyetes  was  probably  situated  at  the 
present  village  of  Eoum  Kioi,  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Scamander  and  the  Simois,  for  the  remains  of  a  tumulus  several  feet 
in  height  are  still  to  be  seen  there.     The  tumulus    said  by  Hestiaea 


ftdraufs  ^r.  Jiea2  yi^  tt  ^ir*  iucpardr^  Zfuts 
[jkrh"]  wo\h  &r  fKl{ovos  fi^ous  riis  hKpow6\€»s 
iffK6w€V€v  i^  ierov  o'xcS^y  T(  9uurr4ifAaT0Sf  fiii 
Ztifiiof^s  fti}8iy  riis  woSctKtlas  rov  do'^oAot/t 
X<ip<y'  ir^KTC  T^kp  Si^X"  frraJUlovs  6  vw  Zukmv- 
fupos  rov  Aivvffrov  rdupos  Kwrii  r^w  tii  'AAc(<iy- 
Zp€iaM  696y'  ovS*  ^  rov  "^kropos  9h  rtpiUpofiii  ^ 
ir^pl  r^y  w6\ip  Ix**  "^^  €ti\oyoy  ov  ydp  iffri, 
vtptBpo/tas  ii  yvy  9ik  r^y  ovif§xv  P^X^'  h  '^ 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  599  :  Oif^^v  8'  Xxvos  ffi&(^r<u 
rtis  iipxaias  TttXcvt.  cIk<$t»5  *  £rf  yap  iKtrt- 
vopBiifkivrnv  r&y   kvkK^  fr6\€toy^  ob   reAcfi^s  S4 


$car€<rwaerfi4y»Pf  rn^ris  V  iic  fidQpMv  itvartrpcifi^ 
fityriSf  ol  \l$oi  irdtrrts  tls  r^y  iKtlpw  kydKij^iy 

/<cri}y^X^^<>^*  *Af>x«*<'^«'"'«  y^^  ^curi  rhw 
MtTv\iivdtoif  4k  r&y  iKuSfy  klOwv  rh  ^iy€wv 
rtixicou. 

'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  597 :  'Tircp  8i  rovrov  ixucphv 
ri  rStv  'lAtewv  icctffiii  iarivy  iv  f  vofjit(trat  rh 
iroAat^y  *IAior  iipvtrdat  frp6r€pov,  rpidjcoyra 
aradlovs  9t4xov  itrh  rrjs  vvv  irtjAcws,  int^p  8^ 
Tijj  *IAi(W  K^fitis  Jf'/ifo  croBioit  i<rr\v  ^  KoAAi- 
KoK^vi\y  \6ipos  Tj$,  rap"  hv  6  :ii/A6fis  pt7  irein-a- 
ardZioy  Biix^oy. 
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and  Demetrius  to  be  that  of  Aesyetes  is  now  called  Pasha  Tepeh.  It  has 
been  excavated  by  Mrs.  Schliemann,  and  I  shall  take  occasion  to  speak 
of  it  more  fidly.^® 

From  the  above  indications  of  the  distances,  we  easily  see  that 
Demetrius  held  Mount  Kara  Your,  which  I  have  already  described,  to 
be  the  Homeric  Gallicolone,  and  that,  as  before  stated,  his  'iXieW  Kco/zi; 
must  have  occupied  the  site  of  a  low  hill  on  Mr.  Calvert's  farm,  to  the 
north-east  of  Thymbra,  and  just  in  front  of  the  swamp,  now  dried  up, 
which  used  to  be  called  the  Duden  swamp.  A  few  coarse  Hellenic  pots* 
herds  mark  the  site  of  an  ancient  village  there,  but  there  is  no 
accumulation  of  debris.  The  statement  of  Demetrius  is  gratuitous, 
that  Troy  had  disappeared  without  leaving  a  trace,  its  stones  having  been 
employed  for  the  reconstruction  of  other  cities,  and  especially  for  the 
walls  of  Sigeum.  If,  as  I  hope  to  prove,  Hissarlik  marks  the  site  of 
Troy,  the  Trojan  walls  lay  already  buried  upwards  of  20  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  when  Sigeum  was  built,  in  the  seventh  century  b.o.  ; 
and,  as  no  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  were  visible  above  ground,  people 
thought,  of  course,  that  even  the  ruins  had  entirely  vanished: — ''etiam 
periere  ruinae."  Thus  it  also  happens  that  Strabo,  who  never  visited 
the  Troad,  adopts,  as  Grote  ^^  remarks,  the  unsupported  hypothesis  of 
Demetrius,  as  if  it  were  an  authenticated  fact ;  distinguishing  pointedly 
between  Old  and  New  Ilium,  and  even  censuring  Hellanicus  for 
having  maintained  the  received  local  faith.  But  it  appears  certain  that 
the  theory  of  Hestiaea  and  Demetrius  was  not  adopted  by  any  other 
ancient  author,  excepting  Strabo.  Polemon,  who,  as  before  mentioned, 
was  a  native  of  Ilium,  could  not  possibly  have  accepted  their  theory  that 
Ilium  was  not  the  genuine  Troy,  for  his  work  describing  the  localities 
and  relics  of  Ilium  implies  their  identity  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Novum  Ilium  continued  to  be  universally  considered  and  treated 
as  the  genuine  Homeric  Troy.  According  to  Strabo,*  "Novum  Ilium 
Was  much  damaged  by  the  Boman  rebel  Fimbria,  who  besieged  and 
conquered  it  in  the  Mithridatic  war  (85  b.o.).  Fimbria  had  been  sent  as 
quaestor  with  the  consul  Valerius  Flaccus^  who  was  elected  commander- 
in-chief  against  Mithridates.  But  having  excited  a  revolt,  and  having 
murdered  Valerius  in  Bithynia,  Fimbria  made  himself   commander-in- 


*'  See  the  chapter  on  the  Heroic  Tumuli. 

»  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  302. 

^  xiii.  594 :  c7t'  iKdjcwaay  a^r^y  wdkty  ol  /icrjk 
^ififiplov  'Pw/icuof  \afi6yTts  iK  fro\iopK&is  iv 
r^  MiBpiHoTiK^  iro\4fjLtp,  aWfir4fi^>Bij  8i  6  ^ifi- 
fipias  hvAr^  O&oAfpt^  ^\Akk^  rofiias  wpox^t' 
pierBtyri  M  rbv  M^piSdriiv  Karturraffid(ra$  Bh 
Ktd  ayt\ify  rhv  fhraroy  Karh,  BiBvviay  ctbrhs  icort- 
irriBri  Kvpios  r^s  trrparias,  koX  vpoikOifv  tls 
"iKioVf  ob  9€XOfiivt9y  ainhv  r&v  ^lKii<a¥  &s  Kpa^ 
Ti\Vy  fi(ay  rt  vpo(r^4p€t  nal  BtKartUovs  edpti'  icau- 
X^fjf-tvov  8'  8ri  ^if  *Kyaft.4iA»w  ic6\iv  8ciN(Ty  Irct 
Ii6\i$  cfAe  rhv  x^^^^^^""^  ffr6\op  fx*^^  ^^  '''hf^ 
ffvfjLitauray  'EXAtiSa  avarpaTtOvvaaff  ravrnv  alnhs 
HtKdrji  iifi4pq.  x<<f^c^o<TO|  cTir^  ris  rwv  *l\i4»v 
•'  o6  yiip  ijr  'EKTup  6  brtpfJMx&f  t^J  w6\€C0s" 
rovrov  a\v  oZv  iwtXBi^v  2i/AAa5  Keer4Kv<rtf  Kal 


rhv  MiBpiidrrfy  Kara  avfifitUrtts  €ls  r^w  ohc^iay 
&Wirc/Ai^c,  robi  8'  *IXi^as  frapffivB^<r«ero  iroAAoiir 
iwayopO^fuuri,  Koff  ^^las  fi4trroi  Ktutrap  6  Ocbr 
voKh  •k\4ov  airr&y  frpovy6ifiirt  (ri\i&aas  &fia  Ka2 
*AA^^av8pov  ,  ,  ,  6  hh  Kcuerap  kcu  ^iXaX/(ar8pof 
ifv  KcU  T^s  wphs  robs  'l\i4as  trvyy^ytias  yyvpt- 
fi^tpa  fx^^  T€Kfi4ipM,  iw€fp^9ii  vpbs  riir 
evfpytiricaf  yfatuK&S'  yywpifi^€pa  8/,  rtpStrov 
liky  8ri  "PviuuoSy  ol  84  ^VmyuBuoi  rby  Alvtlay 
kpxTf4'ni¥  riyovynuy  $it§ira  5r(  *Io<;X<or  &irb 
*loi\ov  rufhs  rwy  irpay6vwy'  ixuyos  8'  itwh 
*lo^\ov  r^y  wpoerctyvfiiay  fcrxc  ravriyv,  t«v  dvo- 
y6yvy  clr  &y  r&y  dirb  AiVc(ou.  x^P**^  re  8^ 
frpo(r4y(ifi€y  auro7s  xal  rV  ^\€v9fpfay  icai  riiy 
i^tiTovpyriffltUf  avrots  ffuy€^6\a^€  k<U  fi4xpt  >'t^i' 
<rufjLfi4yovaiy  4y  robots. 
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chief  of  the  army  and  marched  against  Ilium.  When  the  Ilians  refused 
to  receive  him,  as  being  a  brigand,  he  attacked  the  city  by  force  and  took 
it  in  ten  days.  When  he  glorified  himself  upon  having  overpowered  in 
ten  days  the  city  which  Agamemnon,  with  his  fleet  of  a  thousand  ships 
and  the  whole  power  of  Hellas,  had  hardly  been  able  to  conquer  in  the 
tenth  year,  one  of  the  Ilians  said:  ^It  happened  because  we  had  no 
Hector  to  fight  for  the  city.'  Fimbria  was  soon  attacked  and  destroyed 
by  Sulla,  who  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mithridates  allowed  the  latter 
to  return  to  his  country,  and  who  consoled  the  Dians  by  making  many 
improvements  in  their  city.  In  our  time  the  divine  (Julius)  Caesar 
did  yet  more  for  Ilium,  partly  because  he  imitated  Alexander  (the 
Great)  .  .  .  ;  but  Caesar  also  felt  a  juvenile  impulse  for  his  beneficence, 
both  as  an  admirer  of  Alexander  and  because  he  had  still  more  evident 
proofs  of  his  relationship  with  the  Ilians.  Those  proofs  were  the  more 
notorious,  first  because  he  was  a  Boman,  and  the  Bomans  hold  Aeneas  to 
be  their  ancestor ;  next  because  it  was  from  lulus,  one  of  his  ancestors, 
that  he  was  called  Julius,  but  he  had  received  his  name,  as  being  one 
of  the  descendants  of  Aeneas,  from  lulus  [the  son  of  Aeneas,  Ascanius, 
who,  according  to  an  old  legend,  was  called  lulus].  For  those  reasons  he 
allotted  lands  to  them,  and  confirmed  their  freedom  and  exemption  from 
state  taxes,  and  these  privileges  have  remained  to  them  until  now." 

But  Appian*  relates  the  conquest  of  Ilium  by  Fimbria  diflerently. 
He  says  :  "  The  Ilians,  being  besieged  by  Fimbria,  applied  to  Sulla,  who 
told  them  that  he  would  come,  and  ordered  them  meanwhile  to  tell 
Fimbria  that  they  had  given  themselves  up  to  Sulla.  When  Fimbria 
heard  this,  he  praised  them  as  being  already  friends  of  the  Bomans, 
requested  them  to  receive  him  as  he  was  also  a  Boman,  and  ironically 
referred  to  the  affinity  existing  between  the  Bomans  and  the  Ilians.  But 
when  he  entered  the  city,  he  murdered  all  who  came  in  his  way,  burned 
the  whole  city,  and  in  various  ways  shamefully  treated  those  who  had 
gone  as  ambassadors  to  Sulla.  He  neither  spared  the  sanctuaries  nor 
those  who  had  fled  to  the  temple  of  Athen^,  for  he  burned  them  together 
with  the  temple.  He  also  pulled  down  the  walls,  and  went  round  on 
the  following  day,  to  see  whether  anything  of  the  town  still  remained 
standing.  The  town  sufiered  more  than  under  Agamemnon,  and  perished 
root  and  branch  by  the  hand  of  a  kinsman ;  not  a  house  of  it  was  saved, 
nor  a  temple  nor  an  idol.  But  the  statue  of  Athene,  called  the  Palladium, 
which  is  held  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  some  believe  was  found  unhurt, 


'  i.  pp.  364,  365 :  *IAtc7s  ik  froKiopKo^fAWoi 
wp^s  abrov  Kord^uyor  fdp  M  S^AAav,  S^Wa 
U  ^^arrof  uiroTs  l^cir,  moI  KcXc^o-arrot  4v 
ro<r^9t  ^ifi0plff  ^pd(€ty  8ri  <r^s  ^ir€rp6^auin 

#9i|  'Pw/Aoimr  ^(\o»s,  M\twrt  8i  koI  o^t^k  ttrra 

KaX  Ti)»  ffvyy€W€tas  rijs  olfmis  is  "Pu/udovs  *IA.i- 
€wny,  44r€\9i0w  ik  to^s  if  wo<rl  frdmas  ftcrttyt 
Kol  wdrra  iytwlfiwfnif  koX  rohs  rpctr/Sct^avraf  is 
rhf  S^AAoy  i\vfAai¥§ro  'woiKlXMSf  oi^re  rw  Itp&v 
^ft96fi€  OS   oiht   rmv  is   rhv  iftitv  r^s  *KBfipas 


tcttra^nryovrWf  ovs  awry  v9^  Kariwpvia'tv,  Kari- 
aKtnrrt  Hk  Kot  rii  r^ixVi  Kat  ri|r  iwtowrns  iiptiva 
wtpuity  /jJi  Ti  trvv^frriiKt  rfjs  irtfXcw;  Iri.  ^  fihv 
9^  X*ipova  r&v  iit\  'AyofUfitfovi  iraBovaa  ^h 
ffvyytvovs  8io\c(Aci,  koX  ohcdvtioy  oMy  cdnni 
ov9*  Uphy  oW  AyaXfia  fri  ^p  '  rh  Hh  riis  *ABritms 
tios,  t  IlaXXciSior  KoXovai  Kai  9unr9rh  rtyovp- 
roi,  vofii(ov<rl  rtyts  t^ptO^at  Ti$rc  iOpavtrroyj 
Tw  ifriW9<r6yrwy  rttx^»p  atrrh  fr€ptKxX,w^d>fTt»y, 
«i  fi^  Aio/i49i}s  tdnh  KoX  *09ver<r9bs  itf  r^  TptaiKy 
$py^  pL^riiyeyKcaf  i^  *\\lov. 
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haying  been  covered  by  the  walls  which  fell  npon  it,  unless  Diomedes  and 
Ulysses  carried  it  away  from  Iliam  in  their  exploit  at  Troy."  Appian 
adds  that  this  happened  at  the  very  end  of  the  173rd  Olympiad  (that  is, 
in  84  B.C.).  This  account  of  the  complete  destruction  of  Ilium,  as  given 
by  Appian,  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  seems  hardly 
credible,  more  especially  as  Strabo,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  Augustus  (nearly  200  years  earlier  than  Appian),  and  was  almost  a 
contemporary  of  the  event,  only  knew  that  Ilium  had  been  damaged,  but 
not  that  it  had  been  destroyed  root  and  branch. 

According  to  Suetonius,  Julius  Caesar  even  intended  to  make  Ilium  the 
capital  of  the  Boman  empire  ;^  and  in  the  well-known  ode  of  Horace,^  to 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur,  a  like  plan  is  attributed  to  Augustus. 

Meyer  ^  mentions  a  passage  in  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,"  according  to 
which  ^' Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus,  unexpectedly  came  by  night  to 
nium,  and  in  passing  the  Scamander,  which  had  overflowed  and  was  very 
rapid,  she  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  drowned.  Julia's  husband, 
Agrippa,  punished  the  Ilians  by  imposing  upon  them  a  fine  of  a  hundred 
thousand  denarii,  for  not  having  made  provision  for  the  safety  of  the 
princess;  but  they  had  not  been  able  to  do  so,  as  they  were  totally 
ignorant  of  Julia's  intention  to  visit  their  city.  It  was  only  by  long 
exertions  that  Nicolaus  succeeded  in  procuring  the  remission  of  the  fine, 
by  the  intercession  of  Herodes." 

Julia's  son,  Cains  Caesar,  who  was  the  adoptive  son  of  his  grandfather 
Augustus,  and  became  governor  of  Asia  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  must 
also  have  visited  Ilium,  taken  a  deep  interest  in  it,  and  lavished  favours 
upon  it ;  for  in  an  inscription  found  on  the  spot  he  is  called  the  kinsman, 
the  benefactor,  and  the  patron  of  Ilium.^ 

Ovid^  also  mentions  his  own  visit  to  Ilium. 

According  to  Tacitus,*  Nero,  when  still  a  boy  (53  a.d.),  made  a  speech 
in  the  Forum  of  Bome,  in  Greek,  in  favour  of  the  Ilians.  He  spoke 
with  so  much  eloquence  of  the  descent  of  the  Bomans  from  Troy,  that 
Claudius  exempted  the  inhabitants  from  all  public  taxes.  Suetonius 
informs  us  that  Claudius  freed  the  Ilians  for  ever  from  all  tribute, 
after  having  read  aloud  an  old  Greek  letter  of  the  Boman  Senate  and 
People,  who  offered  to  King  Seleucus  friendship  and  alliance  only  on 
condition  that  he  would  grant  to  their  kinsmen,  the  Ilians^  freedom 
from  all  taxes  and  imposts  of  every  kind.^^ 

Eckenbrecher^  quote&  the  statement  of  Tacitus,'  that ''  the  Ilians  were 

'  Suetonitu,  Caes.  79.  '  Annal,  xii.  58. 

*  Horat.  airm.  iii.  3.   See  Ch.  IV.  pp.  204, 205.  >«  Suet.  Chud.:   "  Hiensibas,  quaai  Romanae 

*  Edoard  Meyer,  Oeschichte  von  Troaa ;  Leip-  gentis  auctoribas,  tributa  in  perpetuam  remisit, 
kig,  1877,  p.  96.  recitata  vetere  epistola  Graeca  senatus  popolique 

*  Ih  Vita    sua:  Fragm.   3,  ed.   Mtiller  and  Romani,  Seleuco   regi  amicitiam  et  societatem 
Dindorf.  ita  demum   poUicentis,   si   coiuangnineoa  suoa, 

'  The  inscription  is  giren  in  the  chapter  on      Ilienses  ab  omni  genere  immnnes  praestitisset.** 
Norum  Ilinm.  *  G.  ron  Eckenbrecher,  Die  Lage  dea  Homer" 

*  Fast.  vi.  421 :  ischen  Troiay  p.  39. 

"  Creditor  armiferae  signum  coeleste  Minervae  '  Annai.  iv.  55  :  "  Ne  Ilienses  quidem,  cum 

Urbis  in  Iliacae  desiluisse  juga :  parentem  urbis  Romae  Trojam   referrent,  nisi 

Cura  yideri  fait,  ridi  templnmque  locumque,  antiquitatis  gloria  pollebant.* 
Hoc  snperest  illi :  Pallada  Roma  tenet." 
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only  important  through  the  glory  of  their  antiquity,  because  they  claimed 
Troy  as  the  parent  of  Bome ;  and,  he  adds,  this  proves  that  Tacitus  recog- 
nized the  ancient  glory  of  the  Ilians,  and  thus  the  identity  of  their  city 
with  the  Homeric  Troy."  He  further  mentions,  that  "  Pliny ^  speaks  of 
the  historical  Ilium,  calling  it  the  fountain  of  all  celebrity."  He  also 
cites  the  testimony  of  Pomponius  Mela,^  who  calls  the  Ilium  of  his  time 
Urbs  bello  excidioque  clarissima."  Eckenbrecher  further  mentions  that 
in  like  manner  the  identity  of  the  historical  Ilium  with  the  Homeric 
nium  is  acknowledged  by  Dionysius  Periegetes  (cir.  270  a.d.),  the  orator 
Axistides*  (150  a.d.),  Stephanus  (de  Urbe)y  and  Suidas  (in  voce)" 

The  Bian  coins,  with  the  names  and  effigies  of  Boman  emperors  and 
empresses,  and  the  legend  ''  Hector  of  the  Ilians,"  or  "  Priam  of  the 
Ilians,"  are  additional  proofs  that  the  identity  of  Novum  Ilium  with 
Homeric  Troy  continued  to  be  recognized.^ 

The  Emperor  Garacalla  showed  his  veneration  for  sacred  Ilium,  the 
cradle  of  the  ancestors  of  Bome,  in  a  unique  manner.  He  offered,  with 
his  army,  funeral  sacrifices  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles  and  honoured  it  by 
races,  which  he  and  his  army  ran  in  arms  around  it.  After  that  he 
rewarded  his  soldiers  with  money,  as  if  they  had  accomplished  a  great 
feat,  and  had  really  conquered  the  ancient  Ilium  themselves ;  and  he  also 
erected  a  bronze  statue  of  Achilles.^ 

According  to  Herodian,^  "  Garacalla  first  visited  all  the  remains  of 
nium  (by  which  we  are  of  course  to  understand  all  the  relics  which  were 
shown  by  the  Ilians  as  those  of  ancient  Troy),  and  then  went  to  the  tomb 
of  Achilles,  and  having  adorned  it  sumptuously  with  wreaths  and  flowers, 
he  again  imitated  Achilles.  Being  in  want  of  a  Patroclus,  he  did  as 
follows :  one  of  his  freedmen,  Festus  by  name,  was  his  most  intimate  friend 
and  keeper  of  the  imperial  archives.  This  Festus  died  when  Garacalla 
was  at  nium :  as  some  people  said,  he  was  poisoned  in  order  that  he  might 
be  buried  like  Patroclus ;  as  others  said,  he  died  from  illness.  Garacalla 
ordered  the  funeral,  and  that  a  great  pile  of  wood  should  be  heaped  up 
for  the  pyre.  Having  put  the  body  in  the  midst,  and  having  slaughtered 
all  kinds  of  animals,  he   kindled   the   fire,   and  taking  a   cup  he   made 


'  If.  N.  T.  33  :  *'  Ac  mille  quingentis  passibus 
remotam  a  portu  Ilium  immune — unde  omnis 
rerom  cUriUs."  I  remarls  here  once  for  all  that 
for  all  quotations  from  Pliny  I  have  used  the 
edition  of  M.  E.  Littr^;  Paris,  1860. 

*  i.  18. 

*  ii.  369 ;  ed.  Dindorf :  Mu/Mttrtfoi  xp^  "^^ 
^^TfU' — 5ri  id\M  iiJkv  "iKios,  ^  hwarttrdnn  rwv 
4p  rp  Aoif  ir6XiS  mar*  iKtltuws  robs  xP^^^^t 
&AA'  BftMs  olKfircu  vwr  "Wios, 

*  See  the  description  of  the  Ilian  coins  in  the 
chapter  on  Novum  Ilium. 

^  Die  Cassius,  Ixxvii.  16 :  ical  rhv  'EAA^ovoy- 
rw  o^K  iucufiinnts  ZmfiaX^v^  r6y  re  *AxiAA^a 
jcal  kray(afuurt^  ical  vtpiBpofieus  ivovKiois  «ral 
•oatrcv  Kol  rmp  orparutrAv  Mfitltr^,  Kol  M 
ro6r^  dictipou  re,  As  jrol  fi^ya  tc  KQTmff0wc4<rt, 
Mat  rh  "lAiojr  its  iXri0i»s  €^h  rh  iipx^ov  ^fniK6o'it 


•  Herodian,  it.  8,  §§4,  5:  'EircA0c^ir  Z\  vdrra 
rii  rris  'r6K9its  ['I\(ov]  K^i^aim,  f^ietv  M  rhr 
'Ax<AA^fltf5  rd^Vf  ffr€^>dyots  re  Ko<r/i'^cr€u  Jcol 
tu>6€iri  fro\vT€\&s  rdXiy  *Ax<AA.^  4fitfi*tro.  ^i}«> 
r&w  re  ffol  ndrpoK\6p  riya  iroliia'4  rt  rotovrop, 
Hr  ahrf  ru  r&y  kirtKwBifMV  ^iKraros^  ^^aros 
fi^p  drofjMf  r^s  9^  fiaaiK^lov  fir^firis  frpo§ar^s, 
oZros  Smos  airrov  iw  'IX/^  ^rcXcvn}(rcf ,  &s  /i4v 
Tivts  ll^eyoy,  i^eipfidiciip  itPoiptB^ls  tf*  &s  Tldrpo^ 
kKos  rtvpp,  &s  84  Itc/>o<  t^wrtcov^  p6<r$p  8<a- 
ip$ap€ls»  ro^ov  KOfuffBripat  Kf\t6ti  rhp  v4kvv^ 
\i\t9v  TC  woXXwy  iSpour&rivtu  wvpdy  *  itriBtls  re 
ainhp  iv  fi4<r^  koX  irorroScnra  (f^  fcarmr^ct^os 
tifni^lfd  re,  iral  ^i<iXi|y  Ka0&y  awMmy  re  rois 
iuf4fju>is  ci^x*^^*  irdinr  re  &p  ^t\oit6pinis,  rX({* 
KOftoy  iwtBttym  r^  wvpi  (tfrAy  iytXaro'  irX^r 
&y  cTx'  fpix^v  iartKtiparo. 
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libations  to  the  winds  and  prayed.  As  he  was  very  bald-headed  and  tried 
to  put  a  lock  of  hair  on  the  fire,  he  was  laughed  at ;  only  he  cut  off  all 
the  hair  he  had."  I  shall  show  in  the  subsequent  pages  that  Caracalla 
erected  in  honour  of  Festus  the  tumulus  now  called  Ujek  Tepeh,  which 
is  the  largest  in  the  Troad.^ 

When  Constantino  the  Great  decided  upon  building  a  new  capital  for 
his  vast  empire,  which  was  definitively  to  replace  ancient  Borne,  he  in- 
tended at  first  to  found  Nova  Boma  in  the  land  of  the  ancient  ancestors 
of  the  Bomans.  According  to  Zosimus,  he  chose  a  site  between  Alexandria- 
Troas  and  the  ancient  Ilium  (jiera^if  Tp<pdBo<;  koX  t^9  apx^^^  'iXiou) ; 
according  to  Zonaras,  on  Sigeum  (eV  Xvyai^^  sic).  There  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  city;  and  part  of  the  wall  had  already  been  built 
when  he  gave  the  preference  to  the  much  more  suitable  Byzantium.^^ 
Meyer  ^  mentions  that  ''  the  statue  of  Constantino,  which  was  erected  on 
the  porphyry  column  (the  *  burnt  column  *  of  Stamboul),  is  said  to  have 
originally  been  a  statue  of  Apollo  which  stood  in  Ilium."  * 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Dr.  Carl  Henning,  the  learned  assistant 
of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  for  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  the  manuscript  of  which  he  has  discovered  in  the  Har- 
leian  Library,  5610.^  I  give  it  here  word  for  word,  as  it  is  a  most 
important  contribution  to  the  history  of  Novum  Ilium : 


*  See  the  description  of  this  tumulus  ia  the 
chapter  on  the  Heroic  Tumuli. 

**  Zosimus,  ii.  30;  Zonaras,  Ann.  p.  5,  ed. 
Venet. ;  compare  E.  Meyer,  QeachichU  von  TroMj 
pp.  96,  97. 

*  E.  Meyer,  Oesch.  von  Troas,  p.  97. 

'  Zonaras,  p.  6,  C. :  \4yercu  8i  Koi  'Ait6KKwyos 
ftvat  <rHi\vi¥  rh  &ya\fia,  K(d  fcfrerex^^*'^  ^^^ 
rijs  iv  ^pvylc^  fr6K€vs  rod  *l\lou. 

*  Dr.  Henning  has  published  this  inedited  letter 
in  the  Hermes,  vol.  ix.  pp.  257-266:  Tlitydffioy 
^fAtis  ofhror*  &y  wpotrfiKiifuv  ^(fiitti,  cl  ii^  (ToupAs 
IwcwttfTfuBa,  9ri  koI  itp6rr€pov  §tvai  9okwp  t&v 
TdKiKodrnv  Mvkvkos  ^larvro  <r4fi€<r$cu  koI 
Ti/iav  Tohs  $9ois.  o^k  iuco^v  iyA  vol  ravra 
itraryy^Wv  r&¥  vphs  ^X'^P*^  *^^  ^iklaif  \4yuy 
§Iw$6tmv,  iitt\  Ka\  ifiol  vdyv  8i«rc0p^Ai|ro  r^ 
TOtavra  rtpl  abrov,  Koi  i^  robs  S^ohs  ^fifl^  ofiru 
Xp^vflu  fiurttfr  abr6v,  &s  ovSdtra  r&¥  voyripordrwv, 
iwtl  8i  icAi|0cls  els  T^  ffrpar&r^Hoy  i^^  rov 
fuucaplrov  Kwyffrayriov  ravrqv  lirop€v6/iriy  r^y 
My,  iiirh  rris  Tp^Sos  tpBpov  $a04os  Biayeurrdsy 
^\$oy  €is  rh  *l\toy  v€p\  wK-fiBoveray  itrfopdy,  h 
tk  Miyrria-^  ical  fiovKofi4ytp  r^y  w6kaf  Itrropuv 
(J^y  ydp  fioi  rovro  'rp6<rx'lfiM  rod  ^otray  tis  rii 
Upd)  wtptnyriT'^s  re  iy4yero  «cal  4^tydyria'4  fi€ 
vayraxov.  &Kovf  roiyvy  (pya  jcol  \4yovs  iup* 
&y  iy  ris  tucdff^uy  ovk  iyy^/Aoya  r^  wphs  rovs 
O€obs  avr6y,  7ip^6y  iariy  'Enropos  9vov  xoAirovf 
lomiccf'  iiy^ptiis  iy  yatffKtp  fipax^i-  rovr^  rhy 
Ii4yay  iarr4imi<ray  'Ax^AA^a  Karii  rh  (hrat0poy» 
ft  rhy  r6iroy  40fda-w,  yyctpl(€ts  lHfwov$ty  h  \4yu, 
r^y  fiky  ohy  Iffroplay  Bi  %y  6  fi4yas  'Ax'AAcvs 
iLyrirerayfi4yos  avr^  way  rh  (hraiBpoy  KortlKti^ty, 
f^tari   (TOt   r&y  vtptrjyriT&y   iuco6tty.      4yi»  8i 


KoraXafiity  iiawitpovs  Iht,  fwepov  B4ti  pdyai 
Kofivpohs  $ri  rohs  fiufiohs  icol  Karap&s  &Ai}X(ft- 
fi4yriy  r^y  rod  "EKropos  €ue6ya,  irphs  Tlriydtrtoy 
dirtSi6r  *  rl  ravra  *  efcroy  *  'lAicir  (ktowriy  ;  '  d»o- 
v(ip^fi§yos  iip4fia  irds  lx«i  yy^/iiis.  t  B4  ^  koI 
ri  rovro  irovoyf  AyBpa  iyaBhy  iawrmy  ToAinrv, 
&inr*p  iifUts*  t^  ^rohs  /judprvptu,  el  9cpenrc^ 
owty  i*  ii  fiky  ody  tUcify  oOx  ^i^f.  ^  S^ 
wpoaip€ais  iy  ixtlyois  i^€ra(ofi4yfi  roir  icaif>orf 
iurrtlcu  ri  8^  t^  /i«tA  rovro ;  *  fioBlcrnfuy ' 
t^v  *  ^irl  rh  Ti|f  *IAM(8of  ^hB^yas  r4fifyos.*  h 
ih  ica2  fidka  wpoB^futs  iariyyarf4  fit  koI  dy^y^c 
rhy  yt^y,  koI  &<nr9p  /AOprvpoi/jtfyos  ifr4Btt^4  /tot 
vdyra  iucpifi&s  <rwi  rd  iydXfiara,  ical  Kvpa^ty 
oMy  dr  MOoffiy  ol  Bvinrtfi^ts  inuyoi  wpdrrtiy, 
4ir\  rov  fi^r^ov  rh  vir6furtiiui  rov  Bvtrffffiovs 
(TKiaypa^vyr^s,  oM  itrvptrrty,  &(nr€p  4K€iyoi, 
abrhf  Koff  ^avr6y  ii  yiip  ixpa  $€okoyla  rap* 
a^oTs  4on  96o  ravra,  ovplrrtiy  re  wpihs  rovs 
Zalfioyas  koL  aKiaypa^iy  iw\  rov  firrAwov  rhw 
<rravp6y.  8^  raSra  imfyy^iKd^riy  tUtuy  <ro<  • 
rplroy  8i  4\0hy  iwl  yovy  ovk  ot/iot  xPV^<u 
(Tuyray,  iiKo\o^ff4  fiOi  Koi  vpihs  rh  'AxlAAccoy 
6  avrSs,  fcol  dr^8ci(c  rhy  rd^oy  orAoy '  iwow^^ 
firiy  9h  koX  rovroy  ^  airrov  BuirKd^Oai.  h  8i 
Koi  fjidka  ff9fi6fi€yos  abr^  frpoorfiti,  rtwra  sTBay 
abrds.  iue^icoa  8^  wapk  r&y  yvy  4x0p&s  ixdrrmy 
vphs  airrdy,  Zri  koX  wpo<rtvxotro  KdBp^  koI 
vpoaievyoiii  rhy  "HAiov.  ipa  obx  hv  4B4^w  fu 
KoX  iB^^r7|y  fiaprvpovyra ;  rijs  w^pl  rohs  Btobs 
9iaB4atMs  kicdffrov  riyts  hy  tUy  i^unriffrdrtpoi 
fidprvp€s  abr&y  r&y  Bt»y ;  i^/iccf  hv  Up4a  Jlif- 
ydffioy  4wotovfiey,  cl  trvywyywK^if^w  abr^  ri 
ircpl  rovs  B^ohs  Bva-a€fi4s ;  el  9h  4y  4K§iyois  rots 
Xpdyots   cTtc    ivyaardas  6p€ydfuyos   ^6^,  twp 
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"  We  should  never  easily  have  had  anything  to  do  with  Pegasins, 
had  we  not  been  convinced  that  formerly,  whilst  he  appeared  to  be  a 
bishop  of  the  Galileans,  he  knew  how  to  respect  and  honour  the  gods. 
I  tell  you  this,  not  because  I  heard  it  from  those  who  are  wont  to  speak 
from  sentiments  of  enmity  or  friendship — and  indeed  a  very  great  many 
such  rumours  were  current  about  him  and  came  to  my  ears,  and,  by  the 
gods,  I  thought  that  he  deserved  to  be  hated  more  than  the  most  depraved 
wretches.  But  when,  being  called  by  the  late  Constantius  to  the  camp, 
I  went  by  that  road,  I  started  from  (Alexandria)  Troas  very  early  in  the 
morning  and  reached  Ilium  at  the  time  of  full  market  (between  nine 
and  ten  in  the  morning).  He  came  to  meet  me,  and  he  became  my 
guide,  as  for  one  who  wished  to  know  the  city  (this  being  my  pretext 
for  visiting  the  temples),  and  led  me  about  everywhere  to  show  me 
the  curiosities. 

'^  Listen,  then,  to  facts  and  words  from  which  one  may  suppose  him 
to  be  not  regardless  of  the  gods.  There  is  a  sanctuary  of  Hector,  where 
a  bronze  statue  stands  in  a  small  chapel.  Opposite  to  him  they  have  put 
up  Achilles  in  the  open  air.  If  you  have  seen  the  place,  you  will  well 
understand  what  I  say.  Tou  may  hear  from  the  guides  the  legend  on 
account  of  which  great  Achilles  has  been  placed  opposite  to  him,  and 
occupies  the  whole  space  in  the  open  air.  Happening  to  find  the  altars 
still  burning,  and  I  might  almost  say  still  in  a  blaze,  and  Hector's  statue 
anointed  with  fat,  I  looked  at  Pegasius  and  said :  '  What  is  the  meaning 
of  these  sacrifices  of  the  Ilians  ? ' — sounding  him  in  a  delicate  way  in  order 
to  learn  how  his  feelings  were.  He  answered :  '  What  is  there  unbecoming 
if  they  do  homage  to  a  good  man,  their  citizen,  just  as  we  do  to  the 
martyrs?'  It  is  true  the  statue  is  not  uninjured;  but  the  good  will  of 
(the  Ilians)  in  respect  of  those  times,  if  it  is  looked  into,  is  comely.  What, 
then,  happened  afterwards  ?  '  Let  us  go,'  I  said,  '  into  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts (the  temenos)  of  the  Hian  Athene.'  He  also  most  willingly  led  the 
way,  opened  to  me  the  temple,  and,  as  if  calling  me  to  witness,  he  showed 
me  all  the  statues  perfectly  well  preserved,  and  he  did  none  of  the 
things  those  impious  men  are  wont  to  do,  who  make  on  the  forehead  ^  the 
memorial  of  the  impious  (one),  nor  did  he  hiss  to  himself  (i.e,  '  aside '), 
like  those  (men),  for  their  high  theology  consists  in  these  two  things, 
hissing  against  the  daemons^  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the 


rpbs  ^f/MS  fyri  voWdKiSf  Awkp  rod  awercu  rwv 
$*«0y  riL  I8i|  rii  ^dxta  rearra  wtptofordtrx^^^ 
«ral  rifp  iurdfi^uuf  M^XP'  hv6fun'0t  OwfKplyarro 
(r^^yc  yitp  oMy  o^Softov  r&v  Up&v  ^haaiKifs 
rXV  i^y^fP  wearrdireuri  Ki9mv  iic  KoxaXifiar 
roSy  Itfa  ahr^  <rA(*i»  i^f  r^  AonrdC),  rovro 
4y  \6y^  iroto^fitOa  icai  obK  aitrxyv6fuBa  ravra 
TTtfX  a»nh¥  wpArrorrts  Zerairtp  'Aip6fiios  iwoi€i 
Kot  ol  roXiAcubi  in^Krcf  vpocrff^oyrai  trdtrxoyra 
iB*iw  ain6y;  cf  ti  ftoi  frpoa4x*^*i  ^^  rovrov 
fi^woy  iiXXii  jrol  rohs  AWovs  ol  /icror^OciKrflu 
Ti/A^irctf,  fy*  ol  fihy  ffoy  imaico(Mrwnv  iifuw  M 
riL  KoXh  rpoKtikovfidwoiSf  oi  8*  lirrov  x^P^^^^* 
«/  t^  rohs  avro/idrovs  I6yras  iLtrtKawotfi^y,  ovScls 
iirtuto6<r€Tai  ^^ites  rapoKoKovffty. 


*  erKiaypa^vyr€S,  i.e,  making  the  sign  of  the 
croM  in  mere  show  with  the  Hnger ;  like  trKia- 
fAaxovrr^ti  making  the  mere  movements  of 
fighting. 

*  My  friend  the  Honourable  Alexander  Ran- 
gab^  Ambassador  of  Greece  at  Berlin,  reminds 
me  that  the  t^rm  iaifioyts  was  at  that  time 
applied  to  the  ancient  gods  who  were  identified 
with  the  devils.  The  Christians,  consequently, 
hissed  to  themselves  in  order  to  avert  their 
energy,  like  now  in  the  Greek  church,  when  the 
priest  baptizes  a  child,  he  blows  thrice  into  the 
baptismal  water  and  spits  thrice  on  the  child,  in 
order  to  avert  the  power  of  the  devils  from  it. 
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forehead.  These  two  things  I  desired  to  tell  you ;  a  third,  which  comes 
to  my  mind,  I  think  I  must  not  conceal.  The  same  Pegasius  followed  me 
also  to  the  Achilleum,  and  showed  me  the  sepulchre  unhurt,  for  I  had 
heard  also  that  he  had  excavated  this  tomb.  But  he  approached  it  even 
with  great  reverence. 

"  All  this  I  saw  myself.  But  I  have  heard  from  those  who  are  now 
inimically  disposed  against  him,  that  in  secret  he  prays  to  and  worships 
the  sun.  Would  you  not  accept  my  testimony,  even  as  a  private  man  ? 
Of  the  sentiments  which  each  one  has  regarding  the  gods,  who  could  be 
more  credible  witnesses  than  the  gods  themselves  ?  Should  we  have  made 
Pegasius  a  priest  if  we  had  known  him  to  have  been  impious  towards  the 
gods  ?  But  if  in  those  times,  whether  aspiring  to  power,  or,  as  he  often 
told  us,  desiring  to  preserve  the  temples  of  the  gods,  he  wrapped  those 
rags  around  (his  body)  and  feigned  impiety  in  name  (for  he  has  shown 
that  he  never  did  mischief  to  anything  at  all  in  the  sanctuaries,  except 
some  few  stones  which  he  took  out  from  an  inn  [or  perhaps  ruiriy  the  word 
KaraKvfia  being  derived  from  the  verb  KaraXvcoi]  in  order  to  be  able  to 
save  the  rest) ;  is  it  worth  while  to  speak  about  it,  and  should  we  not 
be  ashamed  to  treat  him  just  as  Aphobius  did  and  as  all  the  Galileans 
pray  to  see  him  treated  ?  If  you  listen  at  all  to  me,  you  will  honour  not 
him  alone,  but  also  the  others  who  go  over  (from  Christianity  to  heathen- 
ism), in  order  that  these  may  follow  us  easily  when  we  summon  them  to 
the  good  way,  and  that  the  others  (the  Christians)  may  rejoice  the  less. 
But  if  we  drive  away  those  who  come  of  themselves,  nobody  will  readily 
follow  when  we  invite  them."* 


*  Dr.  Henning  says,  in  his  commeDts  on  this 
letter :  "  The  MS.  of  this  letter  is  of  the  four- 
teenth .  centurj :  it  b  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  ad- 
dressed is  not  mentioned  ;  he  appears  to  hare  been 
a  friend  of  the  Emperor,  and,  perhaps,  as  governor 
of  some  province,  to  have  made  remonstrances 
with  Julian  for  having  given  probably  an  influ- 
ential sacerdotal  position  to  Pegasius,  who  was 
suspected  of  Christianity  and  had  been  formerly 
a  (false)  Christian.  Julian  defends  himself,  and 
shows  how,  when  as  prince  he  visited  Ilium,  he 
had  had  occasion  to  recognize  the  heathen  senti- 
ments of  that  false  Christian,  though  a  Christian 
bishop.  Julian  w^rote  the  letter  as  emperor ;  that 
is,  between  361  and  363  a.d.  First  of  all,  this 
letter  offers  us  an  important  supplement  to  the 
history  of  Novum  Ilium,  the  existence  of  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  could  only  be  followed  up  to 
about  350  a.d.  by  the  coins.  In  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  Julian  came,  on  his  way  to  the 
camp  of  Constantius,  from  Trolls  ('AAc{cU^/>cm 
^  Tpwds)  to  Ilium.  Here  he  is  led  round  through 
the  city  and  the  temples  by  Pegasius.  He  shows 
him  ri  rip^oy  "Eicropos,  with  its  bronze  statue 
iy  vtdiTKtf  kpCLX^h  »i»^  "^^^  fiiyay  *Ax«AA<a  Am- 
Ttrtxyiiivov  avr^  Koerii  rh  (hnuBpov.  On  the 
altars  still  glow  fire-brands  of  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  Ilians.  Pegasius  then  leads 
Julian    to   the    rifiews   of    the    Ilian   Athene 


(Herodotus,  vii.  43 ;  Xenoph.  HeU,  i.  1.  4 ; 
Arrian.  Anab.  i.  11.  7;  Plutarch,  Alexander): 
he  opens  the  temple  and  shows  him  all  the 
statues  of  the  gods  intact.  He  also  shows  bins 
the  Achilleum,  and  proves  to  him  that  the  tomb 
is  uninjured.  At  the  time  of  this  visit,  and,  aa 
Julian  states  nothing  to  the  contrary,  at  the 
time  when  this  letter  was  written,  i.e.  between 
361  and  363  A.D.,  the  Lysimachian  Ilium,  which 
had  so  frequently  suffered,  but  which  had  become 
prosperous  again  under  the  Koman  emperors, 
must  have  existed  still,  with  all  its  temples  and 
curiosities.  In  spite  of  all  edicts  against  the 
worship  of  the  ancient  gods,  it  must  still  have 
been  under  the  first  Chiistian  emperors  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  for  the  heathen  world,  for  Julian 
speaks  of  the  Periegetae  as  of  professional  guides 
for  strangers.  The  city,  with  all  its  temples, 
was  indeed  more  than  neglected  by  the  empe- 
rors ;  but  nevertheless  we  find  it  treated  better 
than  other  cities,  if  we  remember  that  by  an 
edict  of  the  year  324,  repeated  in  341,  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Hellenic  worship  of  the  gods  was 
prohibited  in  the  East  (Miicke,  JulianuSj  ii.  73), 
the  temples  themselves  were  confiscated  (326), 
and  many  of  them  were  then  destroyed,  partly 
by  order  of  the  authorities,  partly  with  their 
express  or  tacit  consent.  Julian  finds  very 
credible  what  Pegasius  assures  him,  that  he  was 
nothing  but  a  false  Christian  (and  that  as  such 
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Nothing  is  known  to  ns  of  the  further  history  of  Novum  Ilium,  but, 
as  the  latest  coins  I  found  there  are  of  Gonstantius  11.,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  decayed  with  the  prevalence  of  Christianity,  the  destruction 
of  its  temples,  and  the  consequent  cessation  of  the  pilgrimages  to  their 
shrines.  Meyer'  mentions,  however,  that  by  Gonstantinus  Porphyro- 
gennetus"  (a.d.  911-959)  most  cities  of  the  Troad  are  cited  as  bishoprics: 
Adramyttium,  Assos,  Oargara,  Antandros,  Alexandria-Troas,  Ilium, 
Dardanus,  Abydos,  Lampsacus ;  Parium  even  as  the  seat  of  an  archbishop. 
But  there  being  no  Byzantine  potsherds  or  Byzantine  ruins  on  the  site 
of  nios,  the  bishopric  of  Ilium  may  probably  have  been  on  another  site. 


he  had  become  MffKowos  rww  roAiAoiwy,  pro-  not  a  Christian  fanatic,  as  bishop  or  goyemor, 

bably  in  Ilium,  and  with  the  superintendence  hare  raged  ? " 

orer  the  confiscated  temples),  in  order  to  be  able  Henning  then  proves  by  a  learned  discussion 

the  better  to  preserve  these  monuments  from  that  Julian's  visit  to  Novum  Ilium  must  have 

destruction.     It  is  true  that  Pegasius,  in  order  taken  place  either  in  December  354,  or  in  Scp- 

to  save  the  principal  objects,  was  obliged  to  do  tember-October  355. 

some  trifling  damage  in  the  temples ;  and  if  he,  '  Eduard   Meyer,   Die   Qeschichte  der   TrooBy 

in  his  devotion  to  the  ancient  gods  and  their  p.  97. 

worship,  was  forced  to  make  this  sacrifice  to  the  *  Dc  Cerem,f  ii.  54,  pp.  792,  794. 

destructive  rage  of  the  Christians,  how  then  may 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  TRUE  SITE  OF  HOMER'S  ILIUM. 

The  problem  of  the  real  site  of  the  Homeric  Iliam  slept  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  attracted  no  attention  after  the  Benaissance.  The  few 
travellers,  who  visited  the  Troad  since  the  sixteenth  century,  either  recog- 
nized the  Homeric  Ilium  in  the  ruins  of  Alexandria-Troas/  or  limited 
their  researches  to  a  very  superficial  inspection  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  or 
only  of  its  coast.^ 

In  1785  and  1786  the  Troad  was  visited  by  Lechevalier,*  who  was 
aided  in  his  researches  by  the  architect  Gazas,  and  patronized  by  Count 
Ghoiseul-Gouffier,  then  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  At  that 
time  the  science  of  archaeology  was  only  in  its  first  dawn.  Egyptology  did 
not  yet  exist ;  the  cities  of  Assyria  were  not  yet  discovered ;  pre-historic 
antiquities  were  still  unknown ;  excavations  for  scientific  purposes  were  a 
thing  unheard  of;  the  study  of  Sanscrit  had  not  yet  begun;  the  science 
of  comparative  philology  had  not  yet  been  created ;  nay,  philology  was 
limited  to  a  stammering  play  on  Latin  words,  from  which  all  languages 


*  So  Pietro  Beloni,  Observations  de  piusieurs 
SingulariWs  et  Choses  remarquables  trauv^s  en 
Grece,  Asie,  JtuWe,  Ajypie,  etc.,  par  Pierre  Belon, 
du  Mans,  1588 ;  and  Pietro  della  Valle,  Les 
fameiLx  Voyages  de  P.  J.  K,  surnomm^  Villustre 

VoyageWj  Paris,  1670.  See  Lechevalier,  Voyage 
de  la  Troade,  ii.  pp.  157,  158;  I.  Spon  and 
G.  Wheeler,  Voyage  d'ltaiief  etc,  A  la  Haye, 
1724 ;  see  also  Buchholz,  Homer,  Kosmogr,  und 
Oeogr.  p.  330. 

*  Sandys,  Descr.  of  the  Turk.  Empire;  Lon- 
don, 1627.  He  could  only  remain  one  day  on 
the  shore  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  the  country  being 
infested  by  robbers.  Grelot  {ReUUion  d'un  Voyage 
de  Constantinople^  1680)  professes  to  have  seen 
the  Plain  of  Troy  as  well  as  the  Xanthus  and 
Simois  from  Cape  Sigeum :  see  Lechevalier, 
Voyage  de  la  TroadCj  ii.  pp.  158,  159 ;  Le  Bmyn, 
Voyage  au  Levant.  Buchholz  mentions  for  cu- 
riosity's sake  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
an  enterprising  English  traveller,  who,  on  her 
journey  to  the  Hellespont  and  Constantinople, 
stopped  with  her  vessel  at  Cape  Sigeum,  and  went 
— the  Iliad  in  her  hand — up  to  its  top,  whence  she 
perceived  the  tumulus  of  Achilles,  Cape  Rhoeteum 
with  the  tumulus  of  Ajax,  and  the  Simois  with 
the  Scamander  (Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
Brkfe  wdhrcnd  ihrer  Reisen  in  Evropa,  Asien, 
nnd  Afrikit.     3  Theile  und  Nachti  age ;  Leipzig, 


1763-1767 :  a  translation  of  her  well-known 
English  work).  Buchholz  also  mentions  Pococke 
{Beschreibimg  des  Morgenlandes  und  einiger  (Mn- 
derer  Lander^  German  ed.  by  Breyer  and  Scheber, 
Erlangen,  1790,  1791,  a  translation  of  the  well- 
known  English  work)  as  the  first  who  in  the 
year  1739  made  thorough  researches  in  the  Plain 
of  Troy,  determined  the  situation  of  its  various 
heroic  tombs,  saw  the  valley  of  the  Thymbrius 
and  the  confluence  of  the  Scamander  and  Simois. 
Buchholz,  p.  331,  also  mentions  Wood  {Esaay  on 
the  Original  Genius  and  Writings  of  Homers 
London,  1769,  4;  1770,  4;  1775,  4),  who  dis- 
covered the  sources  of  the  Scamander,  believing 
them  to  be  those  of  the  Simois ;  also  Chand- 
ler (Travels  m  Asia  Minor,  Oxford,  1775),  who 
fixed  the  position  of  the  heroic  tombs  with 
categorical  certainty.  I  may  further  mention 
F.  A.  G.  Si)ohn,  Comment.  Geogr,  Crit.  de  agro 
Trojano  in  amninibus  ffomericis  descripto,  Lipsiae 
1814;  but  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
Troad,  and  endeavours  to  fix  all  the  sites  by  the 
indications  of  Homer.  Neither  did  Alexander 
Pope  know  the  Troad  personally,  but  neverthe- 
less he  made  a  Map  of  Troy  and  its  environs 
(before  he  translated  the  Iliad). 

*   Voyage  de  la  Troade,  3  tomes,  3*  edit. ;  Paris, 
Dentil,  An.  x.  1802. 
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were  thought  to  be  derived,  except  by  those  who  held  the  fond  fancy  that 
Hebrew  was  the  primitive  speech  of  the  whole  human  race ;  and  no  one 
had  an  idea  of  the  descent  of  our  race  from  the  highlands  above  India, 
which  indeed  was  still  almost  a  terra  incognita.  Since  there  were  no 
archaeologists,  there  was  no  archaeological  criticism.  When,  therefore, 
Lechevalier  ^  made  his  romantic  pilgrimage  in  search  of  Ilium,  and 
learnt  intuitively,  without  even  touching  the  ground  with  the  spade, 
and  as  if  by  divine  inspiration, — ^just  as  Virgil  says: 

**Hic  Dolopiun  manus,  hio  Baevns  tcndebat  Achilles; 
C1b8s11ii4  hio  locus,  hie  acie  certare  solebant,'** — 

that  Priam's  Pergamus  had  been  on  the  hill  at  the  extremity  of  the 
heights  of  Bali  Dagh ;  that  the  city  had  extended  over  the  heights  as  far 
down  as  the  village  of  Bounarbashi,  which  marked  the  site  of  the  Scaean 
Gate ;  and  that  the  forty  cold  springs  at  the  foot  of  the  village  were  the 
two  sources  of  the  Scamander,  of  which  he  described  the  one  as  warm, 
with  volumes  of  steam  arising  from  it,  in  order  to  make  it  agree  with 
the  Homeric  indication;® — when  further  he  affirmed  that  the  rivulet 
Bounarbashi  Su,  formed  by  the  forty  springs,  was  the  Scamander  (arentem 
Xanthi  cognomine  rivum),  and  made  this  river  appear  on  his  map  of  the 
Plain  of  Troy  almost  as  broad  as  the  real  Scamander,  which  he  called 
Simois,  declaring  the  Doumbrek  Su  (Simois)  to  be  the  Thymbrius ; — when 
finally,  in  order  to  put  his  system  in  perfect  accord  with  the  indica- 
tions of  the  Iliad,  he  represented  his  Scamander  as  joining  his  Simois 
at  Eoum  Eioi,  and  falling  into  the  Hellespont  close  to  Cape  Bhoeteum  f — 
his  theories  were  ahnost  unanimously  adopted,  and  his  imaginary  identi- 
fications produced  in  the  scientific  world  a  far  greater  sensation  than 
any  real  discovery  in  later  times. 

Lechevalier's  theories  found  an  especially  warm  defender  in  Count 
Choiseul-Gouffier,®  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  in  whose  service 
he  was,  and  who  himself  visited  the  Plain  of  Troy  and  confirmed  all  his 
discoveries.  Choiseul-Gouffier  says  that  the  sources  of  the  Scamander  at 
Bounarbashi  are  still  in  the  same  condition  as  they  were  in  Homer's 
time  f  that  one  is  warm  and  the  other  cold  ;^^  that  the  village  of  Bounar- 
bashi is  situated  on  the  hill  Batieia;^  that  the  Scaean  Gate  was  a  little 
above  Bounarbashi,  on  the  upper  part  of  that  hill ;  that  the  Erineos  can 
be  easily  recognized  ;^  that  the  site  of  Troy  is  covered  with  ancient  debris, 
and  that  foundations  of  an  ancient  settlement  can  be  traced;^  finally, 
that  the  tumulus  of  Ujek  Tepeh  is  the  sepulchre  of  Aesyetes.*  Choiseul- 
Gouffier  admits,  with  Lechevalier,  that  the  ancien't  Scamander  fell  into 
the  Hellespont  at  the  foot  of  Cape  Bhoeteum,  for  so  he  also  represents 


*  Voijaffe  de  la  Troade,  3  tomes,  3*  Wit. ;  Paris,  •  Voycuje  pittoresque  de  la  Grece,  tome  ii. 
Dentu,  An.  x.  1802.  Lechevalier's  BeschreSmng  livraison  ii. ;  Paris,  1820.  See  Buchholz,  Homer, 
der  Ebene  von  Troia,  mit  Anmerkungen  von  Dal^el,  Kosmogr,  und  Geogr.  p.  333. 

<ms  dem  Englitchen,  von  Domedden ;    Leipzig,  *  See  C.  G.  Lenz,  Die  Ebene  von  Troia,  ruK.^h 

1792.  dem  Grafcn  Choiseul-Gouffier ;  New  Strelitz,  1798, 

*  Aeneid.  ii.  29.  p.  2G.  »•  Ibid.  p.  59. 

*  IL  xxii.  147-152.  »  Ibid.  p.  31.  »  Ibid.  p.  34. 

'  Sec  the  map.  in  his  worlc  above  mentioned.  »  Ibid.  p.  44.  *   Ibid.  pp.  64,  55. 
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it  on  his  map:^  this  last  appears  to  be  the  single  right  view  that  these 
two  travellers  hit  upon. 

The  theory  of  Lechevalier  and  Choiseul-Gonffier,  that  ancient  Troy 
was  situated  on  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi,  was  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  violently  opposed  by  Jacob  Bryant,*  who  declares  the  war  of 
Troy  to  be  a  myth,  but. maintains  that  Homer  had  in  view  a  real  space  of 
ground  for  his  tragedy:  this  theatre  of  the  Trojan  war  he  places  near 
Cape  Lectum  and  the  city  of  Hamaxitus. 

Messrs.  Hawkins,  Sibthorpe,  Lyston,  and  Dallaway,  travellers  to  the 
Plain  of  Troy,  mentioned  by  Lechevalier,^  adopted  his  theory.  This  Troy- 
Bounarbashi  theory  was  further  adopted  by  the  following  writers : — 

Heyne,  Excura,  ad  Iliad.,  lib.  vi. 

Carl  Gotthold  Lenz,  Die  Ebene  von  Troia;  Neu  Strelitz,  1798. 

J.  B.  S.  Morritt,  in  his  answer  to  Jacob  Bryant,  A  Vindication  of 
Homer,  York,  1798 ;  and  Some  Observations  upon  the  Vindication  of  Homer, 
Eton,  1799. 

Wm.  Franklin,  BemarJcs  and  Observations  on  the  Plain  of  Troy, 
made  during  an  Excursion  in  June,  1799 ;  London,  1800. 

William  Gell,  The  Topography  of  Troy  and  its  Vicinity  ;  London,  1801. 

Hawkins,  in  the  Edinburgh  Transactions,  vol.  iv. 

Bobert  Walpole,  Memoirs  relating  to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey, 
London,  1817,  adopts  the  observations  made  on  the  Troad  by  P.  Hunt, 
who  puts  Troy  at  Bounarbashi. 

Otto  Friedrich  von  Eichter,  WaJlfahrten  im  Morgenlande ;  Berlin, 
1822. 

Colonel  W.  M.  Leake,  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor;  London, 
1824,  p.  277  ff. 

Yon  Prokesch-Osten,  Erinnerungen  aus  Aegypten  und  Kleinasien,  iii. 
1-117,  Wien,  1829-1831 ;  and  DenkwurdigJceiten  und  Erinnerungen  aus 
dem  Orient,  i.  pp.  137  ff.,  Stuttgart,  1836-1837. 

Field-Marshal  Count  von  Moltke  has  also  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Troy-Bounarbashi  theory ;  Briefe  uber  2!usidnde  und  Begebenheiten  in  der 
Tiirkei  aus  den  Jahren  1835  bis  1839;  Berlin,  Posen,  und  Bromberg, 
bei  E.  S.  Mittler,  1841,  pp.  167-172.  Moltke  says:  "We  who  are  no 
scholars  suffer  ourselves  to  be  simply  guided  by  a  military  instinct  to 
the  spot,  which,  in  old  times  as  well  as  now,  would  be  colonized,  if  an 
inaccessible  citadel  were  to  be  founded."  For  these  details  of  Field- 
Marshal  Count  von  Moltke's  judgment,  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend 
Dr.  G.  von  Eckenbrecher. 

Sir  Charles  Fellowes,  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  1838. 

Charles  Texier,  Description  de  VAsie  Mineure,  i. ;  Paris,  1839. 


*  Ibid,  See  map  at  the  end  of  the  work  Die  Ebene  von  Troia,  &c.  p.  xii.) 
Voyage  pittoresque  de  la  Grece,  &c. ;  and  C.  G.  *  Ob$ervation8  upon  a  lyeatiae  erUitled  a  ^  De- 
Lenz,  Die  Ebene  wm  Troia,  &c. :  also  Lecheva-  acription  of  the  Plain  of  Troy"  hj  M.  Lecheva- 
lier, Voyaje  de  la  Troade,  &c.  The  maps  of  lier,  Eton,  1795 ;  and  Dissertation  concerning  the 
lechevalier  nnd  Choiseul-Gouflfier  are  perfectly  War  of  7h>y  and  t/te  Expedition  of  the  Oridans 
identical,  for  both  are  nothing  but  copies  of  the  as  described  by  Homer,  London,  1796. 
map  made  by  the  architect  Cazas.    (See  Lenz,  '   Voyage  de  la  Troade,  IL  212. 
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Henry  W.  Acland,  Tk£  Plains  of  Troy  ;  Oxford,  1839. 

Forbiger,  Handbuch  der  alien  Oeoffvaphie,  ii.  p.  149. 

Maaduit,  Deeouvertes  dans  la  Troade ;  Paris  et  Londres,  1840. 

Lien  tenant,  now  Admiral,  T.  A.  B.  Spratt,  as  well  as  Commander 
Thomas  Graves,  follow  the  same  theory  in  their  map  of  the  Troad, 
1840.  I  cannot  refrain  from  making  on  this  occasion  a  warm  acknow- 
ledgment to  both  Admiral  Spratt  and  Commander  Graves  for  the  immense 
service  they  have  rendered  to  science  by  their  most  excellent  map  of  the 
Troad.  Nothing  has  escaped  the  close  scrutiny  they  gave  to  every  spot, 
in  order  to  produce  as  complete  a  map  of  the  plain  and  the  hills  falling 
into  it  as  was  possible,  as  a  basis  for  the  future  study  of  Homeric  Topo- 
graphy. For  all  previous  maps  were  mere  compilations  of  many  tra- 
vellers' journeys,  and  so  in  many  points  very  erroneous  and  confusing, 
as  well  as  deficient  in  giving  the  necessary  geographical  details.  Every 
ruin,  however  small,  is  marked  on  this  map,  which  can  hardly  ever 
be  excelled. 

P.  W.  Forchhammer,  TopographiscJie  und  physioffraphisehe  Besehrei^ 
bung  der  Ebene  von  Troja,  published  in  English,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society ^  vol.  xii.,  1842,  and  republished  in  German, 
Kiel,  1850 ;  also  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung^  1874,  Beilage  zu  No.  93 ; 
also  in  his  Daduchos,  Eirdeitung  in  das  Yerhdltniss  der  Jiellentsehen 
Mytheny  Kiel,  1875;  also  in  the  AugAurger  Allgemeine  Zeitung^  Beilage 
zu  No.  [)2,  1875 ;  and  his  Scanuindros  in  the  Jahrbiicher  fur  class. 
PhUologie,  Jahrgang  xxii.  1876. 

Friedr.  Gottlieb  Welcker,  Kleine  Schrifien,  vol.  ii.  pp.  41,  44  ff. ; 
Bonn  and  Elberfeld,  1844-1867. 

Heinrich  Kiepert,  Memoir  iiber  die  Cofisiruction  der  Karte  von 
Kleinasien;  Berlin,  1854. 

G.  W.  F.  Howard  (Lord  Carlisle),  Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greek 
Waters;  London,  1854. 

Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse  (Lord  Broughton),  Travels  in  1810,  London, 
1813  (new  edition,  London,  1855),  who  puts  Troy  near  Alexandria-Troas. 

J.  G.  von  Hahn,  Ausgrahungen  auf  der  Homer,  Pergamos ;  Leipzig, 
1864.  He  excavated  on  the  heights  above  Bounarbashi  in  May  1864, 
and  says,  in  conclusion,  that  he  does  not  believe  in  a  real  Troy,  but 
thinks  Homer  has  adapted  his  poems  to  the  site  of  Bounarbashi. 

M.  G.  Nikolaides,  Topographic  et  Plan  strategique  de  Tlliade;  Paris, 
1867. 

L.  W.  Hasper,  Beitrdge  zur  Topographic  der  Eomerischen  Ilias,  Bran- 
denburg, 1867  ;  also,  Das  alte  Troia  und  das  Schla^chtfdd  der  Homerischen 
Bdden,  Glogau,  1868 ;  also,  Ueher  die  La^e  des  alien  Ilium,  Leipzig, 
1873 ;  also,  Das  negative  Resultat  der  Ausgrahungen  Schliemann^s  auf 
Hissarliky  und  Bcweis  dass  der  Sanger  der  Bia^  Troia  auf  Bali  Dagh 
erbaut  angenommen  hahe,  Berlin,  1874. 

Henry  Fanshawe  Tozer,  Researches  in  the  Highlands  of  Turkey; 
London,  1869,  p.  337. 

Ernst  Curtius,  Griechisclie  Geschichte,  4th  edition,  Berlin,  1874; 
also  in  his  Lecture  at  Berlin  in  November  1871. 
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E.  Bnchholz,  Homerische  KoBtnographie  und  Oeographie ;  Leipzig,  1871. 
E.  Isambert,  Itineraire  descriptif ;  Paris,  1873. 

A.  Gonze,  Troianische  Ausgrahimgen,  in  the  Prev^.  Jahrhiicher, 
xxxiv.,  Berlin,  1874 ;  and  xxxv.  p.  398,  1875. 

George  Perrot,  Excursion  a-  Troie  et  aux  Sources  du  Mendere  ;  Extrait 
de  TAnnuaire  de  F Association  pour  F Encouragement  des  Etudes  grecques 
en  France,  1874. 

G.  d'Eichtlial,  Le  Site  de  Troie  sdon  LechevaJier  ou  sdon  Schliemann ; 
Paris,  1875. 

B.  Stark,  in  the  Jenaer  Literaturhldtt,  No.  23,  1874 ;  also  Nach  dem 
Oriechischen  Orient y  Beisestudien,  1875,  Jenaer  Lit.  S.  156 ;  Augshurger 
AUgemeine  Zeitung,  Beilage  No.  8,  Arad.  5,  S.  601 ;  Literar.  Central'' 
hlatt,  S.  1131. 

L,  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin,  L'Hion  d'Homere,  Vllium  des  Bomains ; 
Bevue  Archiologique,  Nouvelle  Serie,  xxix. ;  Paris,  1875. 

George  Bawlinson,  History  of  Herodotus;  London,  1875.  See  the  map 
in  vol.  iv.  p.  43. 

S.  Ch.  Schirlitz,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  AUgemeine  EneyJclopddie^ 
mentions  further,  among  the  explorers  of  the  Troad,  Dodwell  and 
Forster,  whose  dissertations  and  theories  are  unknown  to  me. 

Of  those  who  adopt  other  theories,  different  from  the  sites  of  Boonar- 
bashi  and  Novum  Ilium  (Hissarlik) — 

Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  Pt.  i.  London,  1812,  endeavours  to  identify  the  village  of  Chiblak 
with  Ilium  and  with  the  village  of  the  Ilians  {'IXUcdp  Kmfirf), 

Major  J.  Rennell,  Observations  on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy, 
London,  1814 ;  and  later,  H.  N.  Ulrichs,  Bheinisches  Museum,  3  Jahrg., 
pp.  573  ff.,  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Patrick  Colquhoun,  An  Excursus 
on  the  Topography  of  the  Homeric  Ilium,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  vol.  v. ; — identify  the  site  of  Troy  with  'WiAfov  Kdfirj, 
which  they  put  on  the  height  of  Akshi  Kioi,  the  farm  of  Mr.  Calvert. 

P.  Barker  Webb,  Topographic  de  la  Troude,  Paris,  1844,  identifies 
a  site  to  the  west  of  the  village  of  Chiblak  with  the  Homeric  Troy. 

H.  Gelzer,  Eine  Wanderung  nach  Troia,  Basel,  1873,  does  not 
decide  in  favour  of  any  particular  site;  cf.  Literar.  CentraJblatt,  S. 
1556  (1874). 

E.  Brentano,  Alt-Bion  im  Dumhrekthal,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1877, 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  Homeric  Troy  was  on  a  hill  in  the  Doumbrek 
valley,  between  the  villages  of  Halil  Eli  and  Een  Kioi,  but  he  will  never 
make  a  single  convert  to  his  impossible  theory. 

K.  Hercher,  Ud)er  die  Homerische  Ebene  von  Troia,  Berlin,  1875, 
seems  to  believe  that  a  real  Troy  never  existed. 

0.  Frick,  Zu/r  Troischen  Frage,  in  the  Jahrh.  fiir  doss.  Phil,  1876, 
pp.  289  ff.,  does  not  venture  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  a  particular  site, 
and  thinks  the  discussion  on  the  subject  not  yet  far  enough  advanced. 

L.  von  Sybel,  Ueber  Schliemann' s  Troia,  Marburg,  1875,  holds  the 
same  opinion. 
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To  these  I  most  add  seven  scholars,  whose  opinions  on  the  subject 
are  unknown  to  me: — 

Yirlet  d'Aoost,  Description  topographique  et  arekeologique  de  la  Troade, 
1873. 

A.  de  Longperier,  Compte  Benduy  2,  p.  94 ;  Bevtie  Arehiol.,  27,  p.  328. 

Earl  Henning,  Neu^llion,  in  the  Hermes,  9,  p.  25;  and  in  the 
Arehdoloff,  Zeitung^  p.  186,  1875. 

C.  Aldenhoyen,  Ueber  das  neuentdeckte  Traja ;  Im  Neuen  Beieh,  u 
p.  569,  1874. 

August  Steitz,  Die  Lage  des  Homerisehen  2Vota,  in  the  Jahrbikher  fur 
ekusisehe  Philologie,  ed.  Alfr.  Fleckeisen,  Jahrgang  xxi.,  Band  iii. ; 
Leipzig,  1875. 

E.  Mehlis,  SehliemanrCs  Troja  und  die  Wissensehaji,  in  the  Qerman 
periodical  Das  Audand  ;  Stuttgart,  1875. 

Julius  Bieckler,  Ueber  Schliemann^s  Ausgrabimgen,  Verhandbmgen 
deuischer  PhUdlogen  und  Sehulmdnner ;  Tubingen,  1876. 

The  following  scholars  have  recognized  the  identity  of  Novum  Ilium 
with  the  site  of  the  Homeric  Troy  : — 

G.  Maclaren,  Dissertation  on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of  Trog, 
Edinburgh,  1822 ;  and  The  Plain  of  Troy  described,  Edinburgh,  1863. 

G.  von  Eckenbrecher,  Ud)er  die  Lage  des  Homerisehen  Hion,  in  the 
Bheinische  Museum,  Neue  Folge,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1  ff.  1842 ;  and  Die  Lage  des 
Homerisehen  Troia,  Diisseldorf,  1875. 

George  Grote,  History  of  Greece ;  London,  1846,  1st  edition,  vol.  i. 

Julius  Braun,  Geschichte  der  Kv/nst  in  ihrem  Entwicklungsgange, 
Wiesbaden,  1856 ;  and  Homer  und  sein  Zeitalter,  Heidelberg,  1856-8. 

Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  in  Dr.  W.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Soman 
Geography,  art.  Ilium;  London,  1857. 

Wm.  Biichner,  JahreAerieht  iiber  das  Gymnasium  Friderioianum ; 
Schwerin,  1871  and  1872. 

flmile  Bumouf,  Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  du  V^  Janvier,  1874, 
and  Memoires  de  TAntiquite,  Paris,  1878. 

Philip  Smith,  Discoveries  at  Troy,  in  the  Quarterly  Bevietv,  April  1874. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Dr.  Schlieman/n's  Discoveries  at  Hivm  Novum  ;  Lecture 
before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  April  30th,  1874;  Academy,  1874, 
No.  173. 

Frank  Calvert,  who  was  formerly  an  adherent  of  the  Troy-Bounar- 
bashi  theory,  became  a  convert  to  the  Troy-Hissarlik  theory,  which  he 
now  energetically  defends  (see  his  Contributions  totoards  the  Ancient 
Geography  of  the  Troad ;  also  Trojan  Antiquities,  arts.  i.  ii. ;  The 
Athenaum,  1874,  Nov.  7  and  14,  London). 

Ph.  D^thier,  Une  Partis  du  Tresor  troyen  au  Musee  de  Constant 
tinople  {Bevtis  Arch.  31,  p.  416),  1874 ;  also  NouveUe  Trouvaille  faiie  a 
nium-Hissarlik,  1874. 

Otto  EeUer,  Die  Entdeckung  llions  zu  Hissarlik,  Freiburg,  1875 ; 
also  XJtber  die  Entdeckung  Trojas  durch  H,  ScMiemann,  Beilage  zur 
AUgemeinen  Zeitung,  Nos.  344,  345,  1874. 
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Felix  Bayaisson  de  Molien,  Bevrw  Archeohgique,  26,  p.  404;  cf. 
Arcad.  26,  p.  326. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Troy  and  Homer,  Bemarhs  on  the  Discoveries  of 
Dr.  H.  Schltemann  in  the  Troad ;  Worcester,  1875. 

G.  A.  Lauria,  Troia,  uno  Studio;  Napoli,  1875. 

W.  Christ,  Topographie  der  Troianischen  Ebene^  Miinchen,  1874; 
also  Troja  und  die  Troade,  i.-iii.,  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  1875, 
Drittes  Qnartal,  Beilage  zn  Nos.  196,  197,  198. 

Maxime  du  Camp,  U Emplacement  de  VHion  d'Homere,  d'apres  les 
plus  recentes  Decouvertes;  Paris,  1875. 

Fran9ois  Lenormant,  Les  Antiquites  de  la  Troade  et  VHistoire  primi-- 
tive  des  Contrees  grecques;  Paris,  1876. 

F.  Schlie,  WissenschafUiehe  Beuriheilung  der  Funde  Schliemanns  in 
Hissarliky  Schwerin,  1876;  also  Schliemann  und  seine  Bestrebungen, 
Schwerin,  1876. 

W.  E.  Gladstone,  Homer^s  Place  in  History^  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  1874 ;  Homeric  Synchronism,  London,  1876 ;  and  Homer,  London, 
1878,  enthusiastically  defends  the  Troy-Hissarlik  theory. 

Eduard  Meyer,  Oeschichte  von  Troas;  Leipzig,  1877. 

A.  H.  Sayce,  in  his  letters  to  the  Athenaeum  and  the  Academy, 
October  1879,  and  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  December  1878. 

I  have  finally  to  mention  the  great  authority  of  Professor  Budolf 
Yirchow,  who  assisted  me  in  my  excavations  at  Hissarlik,  from  the 
4th  of  April  till  the  4th  of  May,  1879,  and  who  energetically  opposes 
the  Troy-Bounarbashi  theory,  and  enthusiastically  declares  in  favour  of 
the  identity  of  Hissarlik  with  the  Homeric  Troy.  See  his  Lectures  in 
the  session  of  the  Berlin  Anthropological  Society  of  the  26th  of  June 
and  the  12th  of  July,  1879 ;  in  the  Anthropological  Congress  at  Strass- 
burg  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  at  Amsterdam  on  the  16th  of  September, 
of  the  same  year :  also  his  excellent  work,  Beitrdge  zur  Landeskunde  der 
Troas,  Berlin,  1879. 

The  principal  argument  of  the  defenders  of  the  Troy-Bounarbashi 
theory  is  that  immediately  below  the  village  are  the  two  springs  of 
Homer — one  lukewarm,  the  other  cold;  but  this  argument  falls  to  the 
ground  before  the  fiact  already  mentioned,  that  there  are  not  two  but  forty 
springs,  all  of  which  are  cold  and  have  a  temperature  of  from  62° '24  to 
62''*6  Fahr.  Besides,  as  already  stated,  the  Scamander  originates,  not 
in  the  Plain  of  Troy,  but  at  a  distance  of  twenty  hours'  journey  from 
Hissarlik,  in  the  range  of  Ida,  &om  a  cold  spring,  which  has  a  temperature 
of  47°'12Fahr.  About  200  ft.  from  this  source,  the  river  is  joined  by 
the  water  of  a  spring  which  has  a  temperature  of  60*^'44  Fahr.,  and 
might  perhaps,  in  comparison  with  the  other  spring,  be  called  lukewarm. 
Perhaps  Homer  had  heard  of  this  lukewarm  spring  and  the  cold  spring 
of  the  Scamander,  and  the  poet  may  have  brought  them  from  Ida  down 
to  the  Plain  in  order  to  introduce  his  beautiful  verses  (11,  xxii.  147- 
152).  He  clearly  states  (J7.  xii.  19-21)  that  the  Scamander  flows  from 
Mount  Ida.     That  he  had  not  in  his  mind  the  springs  of  Bounarbashi,  is 
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also  clearly  shown  by  the  statement,  that  close  to  the  two  sonrces  were 
large  washing  troughs  of  stone,  in  which  the  Trojan  women  used  to  wash 
their  clothes  in  the  time  of  peace,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  army,* 
because  the  Bounarbashi  springs  being,  in  a  straight  line,  at  a  distance  of 
eight  miles  &om  the  Hellespont  and  there  being  no  regular  siege,  but 
only  battles  in  the  plain,  there  would  have  been  no  cause  for  them  to  stop 
washing  at  the  springs  on  account  of  the  war,  as  the  advancing  enemy 
could  be  seen  at  a  great  distance  off  in  the  plain.  C!onsequently,  this 
passage  proves  that,  in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  the  distance  between  the 
Greek  camp  and  Troy  was  but  very  short. 

I  must  further  absolutely  deny  the  truth  of  the  statement  made  by 
Ghoiseul-Gouffier  *  and  Ernst  Curtius,^  that  the  site  of  Troy  on  the 
heights  of  Bounarbashi  is  covered  with  ancient  ruins.  I  take  Yirchow 
and  Bumouf,  who  accompanied  me  aU  over  those  heights,  as  witnesses, 
that  not  only  are  there  no  ruins  whatever  of  ancient  buildings,  but  even 
that  there  are  no  ancient  potsherds  or  fragments  of  bricks,  and  that 
the  ground  is  everywhere  uneven,  full  of  pointed  or  abrupt  rocks  and 
nowhere  artificially  levelled,  so  that  the  site  can  never  have  been  inha- 
bited by  men.  I  also  cite  the  weighty  testimony  of  the  late  Austrian 
Consul-General,  J.'G.  von  Hahn,  who,  with  the  celebrated  astronomer 
Julius  Schmidt,  excavated  during  the  whole  of  May,  1864,  in  the  little 
city  at  the  southern  extremity  of  those  heights  (the  Bali  Dagh),  and  who, 
on  stopping  the  work,  writes  as  follows :  * — "  I  can  only  confirm  the  tes- 
timony of  Yon  Brondsted,  that  the  whole  locality  does  not  show  the 
slightest  trace  of  a  great  city  ever  having  existed  here,  which  ought  to 
have  extended  over  the  wide  northern  slope  of  the  Bali  Dagh,  from  the 
foot  of  the  Acropolis  to  the  springs  of  Bounarbashi.  In  spite  of  our 
zealous  researches,  we  could  not  discover  there — ^besides  the  tumuli — any 
sign  which  might  point  to  a  former  human  settlement,  not  even  fragments 
of  ancient  pottery  or  bricks,  those  never-failing  and  consequently  in- 
evitable witnesses  of  an  ancient  establishment.  No  fragments  of  columns 
or  other  building  stones,  no  ancient  freestone,  nowhere  in  the  native 
rock  a  quarried  bed  of  any  such  stone,  nowhere  any  artificial  levelling 
of  the  rock ;  everywhere  the  natural  soil,  which  has  never  been  touched 
by  the  hand  of  man."  I  may  here  repeat,  that  my  thorough  exploration 
of  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi  in  August  1868  gave  the  same  results. 
I  excavated  in  hundreds  of  places  at  the  springs,  in  Bounarbashi  itself,  and 
on  the  land  between  that  village  and  the  Scamander,  as  well  as  on  the 
declivities  wherever  I  found  earth.  I  struck  the  rock  almost  everywhere 
at  a  depth  of  &om  2  to  3  feet,  without  ever  finding  the  slightest  vestige 
of  bricks  or  pottery.' 

With  regard  to  the  walls  brought  to  light  by  J.  G.  von  Hahn  and 


*  11.  xxii.  153-156 :  1820,  p.  44. 

frSa  8*  iv  aJbrdav  tKvvoX  ttpdts  iyyhs  $wruf  '  Lecture  at  Berlin,  in  KoTember  1871. 

iroAoi  Xdfyfoi,  iOi  ^luera  ffirfaX69vra  *  J.  G.  von  Hahn,  Die  Ausgrabungen  auf  der 

'kKLvmitkov  Tp^p  i\oxot  KoXai  rt  ${fyarp9s  Homerischen  Pergamos  ;  Leipzig,  1864,  p.  33. 

rh  -rpiy  hr*  Mtpf^niSf  Tp\p  iXBtttf  vTas  'AxatSv.  *  See  my  Ithaqve^  le  Peloponnese  et   Troie  ; 

•  Voyage  pittoreaque  de  la  Orice^  ii. ;  Paris,  Paris,  1869,  pp.  151, 161,  162;  and  aboTc,  p.  19, 
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Julias  Schmidt  in  the  little  city  at  the  eztremitj  of  the  Bali  Dagh,  in 
which  so  many  great  luminaries  of  archieology  have  seen  the  cyclopean 
walls  of  Priam's  Pergamns,  and  which  Ernst  Cartius  ^®  holds  to  be  con- 
temporaneous with  the  cyclopean  walls  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  which 
latter  are  nniyersaUy  considered  to  be  the  most  ancient  specimens  extant 
of  cyclopean  masonry; — nearly  all  these  walls  are  low  retaining  walls, 
formed  of  comparatively  small  quadrangular,  or  nearly  quadrangular, 
slabs;  there  are  also  a  few  small  straight  walls  of  square  blocks  or 
polygons  on  the  north  side,  a  portion  of  one  of  which  my  friend  Admiral 
Spratt  represents  in  the  vignette  of  his  map ;  there  is  also  a  fragment 
of  wall  of  square  hewn  blocks  in  the  south-west  comer :  but  we  have 
no  right  whatever  to  call  these  walls,  or  any  part  of  them,  "  cyclopean ;" 
for  this  epithet  can  only  refer  to  the  gigantic,  never  to  the  lilliputian. 
In  a  hundred  different  places  in  Greece  I  can  point  out  walls  of  well- 
fitted  polygons,  of  which  we  know  with  certainty  that  they  are  of  the 
Macedonian  period,  or  at  least  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
But  I  will  here  only  name  two  places  which  can  be  easily  seen  by  those 
who  visit  Athens  :  namely,  the  tombs  in  the  Hagia  Trias  at  Athens,  some 
of  the  substructions  of  which  consist  of  well-fitted  polygons;  and  the 
fortifications  on  the  island  of  Salamis,  which  show  the  same  masonry.' 
Unhewn  boulders,  rough  quarried  stones,  and  those  which  had  a  polygonal 
cleavage  due  to  their  structure,  were  often  used  for  convenience  by 
builders,  who  were  quite  able  to  work  quadrangular  blocks,  as  is  proved 
by  walls  in  which  the  former  kinds  are  placed  above  the  latter.*  Walls 
of  polygons  have  for  the  last  twenty  years  come  into  extensive  use  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  as  substructions  of  railway  bridges ;  and  if  any  one 
in  Sweden  were  to  call  this  masonry  "  cyclopean  walls,"  the  people  there 
would  laugh  just  as  the  Athenians  would  laugh  if  the  fortifications  in 
Salamis  or  the  substructions  in  Hagia  Trias  were  called  by  that  name. 

As  to  the  chronology  of  the  little  city  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  we  have 
fortunately  two  data  for  its  determination :  first,  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  stones  have  been  worked ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  pottery.  On  all 
the  stones  of  the  walls,  without  exception,  the  blows  of  the  stonecutters' 
iron  pick-axes  are  conspicuous,  and  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  no  part  of 
them  can  claim  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  b.g. 
As  a  witness  to  my  statement  I  cite  the  authority  of  Professor  Budolf 
Yirchow,  who  was  the  first  to  discover  that  all  the  stones  had  been 
worked  with  iron  pick-axes,  and  who  expresses  himself  as  follows:^ — 


**  Lecture  at  Berlin,  in  November  1871. 
>  ]Smile    Bumouf,    La    ViUe   et    VAcropoU 
dTAthenea,  pp.  192,  193. 

'  £.  H.  Bunbury,  Cydopean  Bemains  in  Cen- 
tral Italy,  in  the  Classical  ifuMtim,  1845,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  147  et  seq. ;  and  the  article  Muhub  in  Dr. 
Wm.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Soman 
Antiqmties.  My  friend,  the  writer  of  that  article, 
informs  me  that  he  noticed,  at  the  sea-side,  a 
wall  built  up  of  boulders  of  concrete  from  a 
sea-wall  washed  down  during  the  preceding 
winter,  which  had  n  most  curious  resemblance 


to  '*  cyclopean  *'  walls,  both  of  the  rough- 
square  and  polygonal  type ;  and  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  such  cases  of  rough  materials  still  used 
from  motives  of  convenience. 

'  In  his  Lecture  at  the  ses&iou  of  the  Berlin 
Anthropological  Society,  20th  June,  1879  :  **  Die 
ganze  Art  der  Fundation  (der  kleinen  Acropolis 
am  Siidende  des  Bali  Dagh)  entspricht  nicht 
dem  was  man  von  einer  so  alten  Stadt  erwarten 
miisste,  und  es  ist  wohl  unzweifelhaft,  dass  die 
wohlbehauenen  Quadem,  auf  denen  noch  die 
Hiebe  der  Steinhnuer  zu  sehen  sind,  mit  guteii 
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"  The  whole  character  of  the  foundations  (of  the  little  Acropolis  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Bali  Dagh)  does  not  correspond  with  what  one 
would- have  expected  from  so  ancient  a  place,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  well-cut  blocks,  on  which  the  blows  of  the  stonecutters  can  be 
still  seen,  have  been  worked  with  good  iron  instruments.  Whoever 
compares  this  place  with  what  presents  itself  at  Hissarlik,  cannot  doubt 
that  it  belongs  to  a  much  later  period,  and  that,  at  the  highest  date,  it 
approaches  the  time  of  Alexamder." 

I  further  cite  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  as  well  as  that  of 
Professor  A.  H.  Sayce  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Percival,  all  of  whom  acknowledge, 
from  their  own  inspection,  that  the  stones  of  all  the  walls  of  the  little 
city  have  been  worked  with  iron  pick-hammers,  and  that,  consequently, 
these  walls  must  belong  to  a  comparatively  late  period.^ 

As  a  fifth  most  trustworthy  authority  for  the  comparatively  late  date 
of  the  walls  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  I  cite  the  pottery  contained  in  the  very 
scanty  accumulation  of  debris  inside  the  walls.  No  wall  of  any  city  or 
acropolis  in  the  world  can  be  more  ancient  than  the  most  ancient  pots- 
herds contained  in  the  place  enclosed  by  them :  nay,  the  strongest  walls 
may  be  broken  away,  or  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  crumble  away  and 
disappear ;  but  not  so  the  fragments  of  pottery,  because  they  are  inde- 
structible. The  pottery  I  found  in  the  royal  sepulchres  at  Mycenae  is 
acknowledged  by  all  competent  authorities  to  date  from  between  1200  and 
1500  B.O.,  and  it  is  still  as  well  preserved,  and  looks  as  fresh,  as  if  it  had 
been  made  yesterday ;  and,  if  it  remained  buried  for  millions  of  years 
more,  it  would  hardly  have  a  different  appearance.  The  whole  site  of 
Mycenae  is  strewn  with  fragments  of  most  ancient  pre-historic  pottery, 
which  have  probably  been  exposed  for  3000  years  to  the  open  air ;  never- 
theless they  are  as  solid  as  if  they  had  been  but  recently  made,  and  their 
painted  colours  have  lost  but  little  of  their  original  brightness.  In  the 
potsherds,  therefore,  contained  in  the  debris  inside  of  walls,  we  must 
necessarily  find  two  termini  for  the  age  of  the  walls  themselves.  Now, 
Yon  Hahn  and  Schmidt  found  in  their  excavations  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  in 
May  1864,  only  one  small  headless  figure  of  terra-cotta,  four  tubes  of 
clay,  a  common  clay  pitcher,  two  clay  lamps,  some  clay  vessels,  fragments 
for  the  most  part  of  black-glazed  pottery,  some  copper  coins  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries  b.o.,  and  some  fragments  of  house-walls  of  a  late  and 
poor  Hellenic  masonry.*  I  obtained  the  same  results  in  the  excavations 
I  made  there  in  August  1868*  I  did  not  find  one  archaic  potsherd,  nor 
one  of  those  whorls  with  incised  ornamentation,  of  which  I  found  so  many 
thousands  at  Hissarlik ;  in  fact,  no  pottery  to  which  archaeology  could 
attribute  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  b.c.  We 
therefore  obtained,  by  the  exploration  of  the  site,  and  particularly  by 

Eiseniiistrainenten    gearbeiiet   wurden.      Wenn  Smyrna,  in  the  Academy  of  18th  October;  and 

man  diese  Stelle   rergleicht  mit  dem,   was   in  from    Oxford,    in    the    same    journal     of   8th 

Hissarlik  herrortritt,  so  zweifelt  man  nicht,  dass  November. 

sie   einer  viel  spj&teren  Periode  angehdrt   nnd  •  J.  G.    von    Hahn,  Auagrabungm   auf  der 

hdchsiens  sich  der  Zeit  Alexanders  nfthert/*  Homniachen  PergcmoSy  pp.  22,  28. 

*  A.  H.  Sayce,  in  his  Letters  from  the  Troad,  •  See  my  Jihaque,  le  Peloponneae  et  Troie,  pp. 

in  the  Athenaum  of  October  4th,   1879;  from  169,  170;  and  above,  p.  19. 
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its  pottery,  the  same  chronology  for  the  walls  which  we  obtain  by  the 
characteristic  working  of  the  stones  themselves, — namely,  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century  b.o.  Besides,  the  accomnlation  of  d^xris  is  but  very  insig- 
nificant :  in  many  places  in  the  little  Acropolis  the  bare  rock  crops  ont ; 
nowhere  did  I  strike  the  rock  at  a  greater  depth  than  5  feet,  and 
generally  <U  a  few  inches  hdow  the  su/rface.  I  beg  the  reader  to  compare 
these  resnlts  with  those  obtained  at  Hissarlik,  where  the  accumnlation  of 
dSbris  is  from  52  to  53  ft.  deep ! 

I  may  here  mention  that,  as  Homer  makes  Hector  and  Achilles  run 
three  times  round  the  city  of  Troy,^  it  is  a  necessary  condition  that  such 
a  course  should  be  physically  possible.  But  if  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi 
mark  the  site  of  Troy,  such  a  course  is  perfectly  impossible,  because 
the  hill  of  the  little  Acropolis  on  the  Bali  Dagh — (which,  according  to  the 
measurement  of  the  astronomer  Schmidt,®  is  472  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
according  to  M.  Burnoufs  measurement  144*36  metres,  which  equally 
makes  472  ft.) — falls  off  very  abruptly  to  the  north-east,  the  east,  and 
particularly  to  the  south.  Now,  as  the  heroes  must  have  run  down  on  the 
south  side  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  city,  I  went  myself  down  by  this 
side,  which  falls  off  at  first  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  afterwards  at  an  angle 
of  about  25° ;  thus  I  was  forced  to  crawl  backward  on  all  fours :  it  took 
me  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  come  down,  and  I  carried  away  the  conviction 
that  no  mortal  being,  not  even  a  goat,  has  ever  been  able  to  run  swiftly 
down  a  slope  which  descends  at  an  angle  of  25° ;  and  that  Homer  never 
intended  to  make  us  believe  that  Hector  and  Achilles,  in  making  the 
circuit  of  the  city,  could  have  run  down  this  impossible  descent. 

I  may  add  that  neither  from  the  Bali  Dagh,  nor  from  any  other  point 
of  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi  attributed  by  Lechevalier  and  his  followers 
to  Troy,  can  Mount  Ida  be  seen ;  but  this  is  at  variance  with  Homer,  who 
represents  Zeus  as  looking  down  from  the  top  of  Mount  Gargarus  on  the 
city  of  Troy.* 

Further,  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi  belong  to  the  lower  range  of 
Mount  Ida.  If  Troy  had  been  situated  on  those  heights.  Homer  could  not 
have  expressly  stated  that  it  was  built  in  the  plain,  in  opposition  to  the 
first  Trojan  settlement,  Dardanie,  which,  as  he  says,  was  built  on  the 
declivity  of  Ida  rich  in  springs.^"  Plato  confirms  the  account  that  the 
first  Trojan  settlement  was  on  the  heights  of  Ida,  whence  they  built 
Ilium  in  a  wide  and  beautiful  plain,  on  a  hill  which  was  not  high,  and 
close  to  which  were  rivers  pouring  down  their  waters  from  the  heights  of 
Ida.^  The  position  of  Hissarlik,  on  a  low  hill  almost  in  the  midst  of  the 
splendid  Plain  of  Troy,  agrees  perfectly  with  this  important  statement  of 


»  //.  xxii.  165,  166 :  »•  II.  xx.  216-218  : 

&s  rif  rpU  llpidfioto  v^Xiv  v^ptitimiB^frriy  ktIcv^  hk  Aapiayliiy,  hn\  oS  nm  lAiof  Ip^i 

KOpwaXtfAotat  iriB§ain  *  0€Oi  i4  re  wdmti  bp&rro,  4v  irtBl^  weir6\iarOf  w6Kts  fup6wm^  iv$pAwm¥j 

•  J.  G.  von  Hahn»  Ausgrabungen^  &c,  p.  7.  AAA*  (fe  6wmp€la$  ^kcof  ToAur(3aicoy  I8i|f . 

•  //.  viii.  51,  52 :  >  Plato,  De  Legihu,  iii.  682,  ed.  Q.  StallbaiUD : 
Ofvrhs  (Z«^f)  a*  4y  Kopvppfft  (Tapydpov)  KaB4(cT0  Kcenptclir&ti  B^,  ^ofUv,  U  rwv  iH^Awi^  clt  fi4y9 

«cMci  yalwy,  re  ical  jcoA^  irc8£oy  "lAioy,  M  k6^y  rt»il  o^ 

€i(rop6w  Tpwof¥  Tc  t6\iv  Kol  y7,as  *Axai&y,  6^A^y  jcol  Uxorra  Torofiohs  woWobs  AwmBty  ix 
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Plato ;  whereas  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi,  which  touch  this  Plain  only 
on  their  small  northern  side,  and  are  on  all  other  sides  connected  with  the 
higher  range  of  Ida,  are  utterly  opposed  to  and  in  contradiction  with  it. 
As  to  the  objection  made  by  the  adherents  of  the  Troy-Bounarbashi  theory, 
that  "  the  high  mount  of  Bali  Dagh  behind  Bounarbashi  offers  the  most 
appropriate  situation  for  a  fortified  city,  and  that  for  this  reason — without 
the  slightest  ancient  authority  and  in  opposition  to  the  distinct  indica- 
tions of  Homer,  and  to  the  firm  belief  of  all  antiquity  that  Priam's  city 
was  in  the  plain — we  must  transfer  it  to  that  mount," — this  objection  is 
(as  Eckenbrecher*  rightly  observes)  "untenable."  He  adds:  "Mycenae, 
Tiryns,  Athens,  Bome,  were  built  on  low  hills,  Thebes '  altogether  in  the 
plain.  Why,  then,  was  not  the  citadel  of  Athens  built  close  by  on  Mount 
Lycabettus,  which  towers  high  above  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis?" 

"  Nor  must  it,"  as  Mr.  Philip  Smith  observes  to  me,  "  be  forgotten, 
throughout  the  whole  argument,  that  the  theory  of  Lechevalier  is  a  mere 
hypothesis,  born  from  the  fancy  of  a  modern  traveller,  utihoui  the  alighted 
historical  or  traditional  foundation.  The  whole  onus  probandi^  therefore, 
lies  upon  its  advocates,  and  nothing  but  an  overwhelming  body  of  evidence 
for  this  new  invention  can  prevail  against  that  historical  and  traditional 
right  of  possession  by  Novum  Ilium,  which  is  even  sounder  in  archaeology 
than  it  is  proverbially  in  law.  Every  new  discovery  in  modem  scholar- 
ship is  daily  tending  to  restore  the  authority  of  historical  tradition,  in 
opposition  to  the  theories  of  sceptical  enquirers." 

I  must  further  repeat  here,  that  the  distance  between  the  forty  springs 
of  Bounarbashi  and  the  Hellespont  is  in  a  straight  line  eight  miles,  and 
from  the  little  Acropolis,  held  to  be  identical  with  Priam's  Pergamus,  to 
the  Hellespont  is  upwards  of  nine  miles ;  whilst  all  the  battles  and  all  the 
inarches  to  and  fro  in  the  Biad  justify  the  supposition  that  the  distance 
between  the  city  and  the  Greek  camp  cannot  have  exceeded  three  miles. 
Let  us  consider  for  instance  the  first  battle,  which,  according  to  Pope's 
calculation,  is  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  Iliad.  In  the  night, 
Zeus  orders  the  God  of  Dreams  to  go  to  Agamemnon,  and  induce  him  to 
arm  the  Greeks,  promising  him  that  he  shaU  now  take  Troy.^  At  the 
first  dawn,  Agamemnon  orders  the  Greeks  to  assemble  in  the  Agora ;  he 
tells  his  dream  to  the  other  chiefs,  and,  wishing  to  sound  their  intentions, 
he  proposes  to  them  to  return  to  their  country:^  the  troops,  with  loud 
cries,  disperse  among  the  ships  and  make  preparations  to  set  them  afloat.^ 
Ulysses  restrains  the  troops,  persuades  them  to  remain,  and  they  assemble 
for  the  second  time  in  the  Agora,^  where  long  speeches  are  made  by 
Ulysses,  Nestor,  and  Agamemnon.^  At  last  they  decide  to  remain ;  the 
warriors  disperse  again  through  the  camp  to  prepare  the  morning  meal, 


'  G.  Ton  Eckenbreeher,  Die  Lage  de$  Homer' 
itchen  Tnja;  DutMldorf,  1875,  p.  23. 

'  H.  Bttmouf  obfieires  to  me  that,  properly 
speaking,  Thebes  is  not  built  in  the  plain,  but 
on  the  Ouimea,  which  by  a  series  of  heights  is 
connected  with  Mount  Helicon. 

«  //.  ii.  8-15 : 
/3i(4nc*  fi9i,  o3A€  6y€tp€,  9oiis  M  i^^as  ^Ax^^nf' 
4X9i»v  i%  ie\t(rlrfv  * Ayofidfitfovos  'ArptlSao 


irdfra  fi«U'  irp€K4ws  iyop^uifitP  us  hrtr4\XM, 
Owfnj^ai  I  k4X€v§  KApni  ttofi6c»m<u  *AxBuois 
munrvSl^  *  wvy  ydp  K€P  IAoi  t6x.w  ^hpvdyvttuf 
T/MM»y>    oh    ykp    tr*   kfi^U    'OXCfi-ria    Z^fiar* 

iiSdyaroi  ppdiorrai  *  4r4yifafi^€v  y^Lp  SiroKrar 
*Hpi}  \ifftroik4v7i^  TpA€<F<n  tk  r^c'  ^^^irrai. 

»  //.  u.  48-UO.  •  //.  ii.  142-154. 

'  //.  ii.  182^210.         •  n.  il.  284-393. 
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which  they  then  eat.'  Agamemnon  sacrifices  a  fat  ox  to  Zeus,  and 
assembles  all  the  chiefs  for  this  ceremony."  Nestor  makes  another 
speech,  after  which  Agamemnon  orders  the  heralds  to  summon  the  troops 
to  draw  up  in  order  of  battle ;  *  and  the  army  is  arrayed  before  their  camp 
in  the  Plain  of  the  Scamander.'* 

Iris  gives  notice  of  this  to  the  Trojans,  who  arm  themselves,  open  all 
the  gates  of  the  city,  rush  out  with  a  great  noise,^  and  array  their  army  at 
the  tumulus  of  Batieia.*  The  two  armies  meet  in  the  plain ;  *  but  the 
plain  could  not  have  been  large,  because  from  the  tower  of  the  Scaean 
Gate  Helen  recognizes  the  chiefs  of  the  Greeks  and  recounts  their  names 
to  Priam.*  The  Greek  army  could  not  have  been  farther  off  than  half 
a  mile,  since  one  must  be  very  keen-sighted  in  order  to  recognize  men 
at  that  distance. 

Paris  challenges  Menelaus  to  single  combat.  Hector  makes  a  speech, 
and  Menelaus  makes  another.^  Hector  despatches  heralds  to  Troy  to  fetch 
live  lambs,  whilst  Agamemnon  sends  his  herald  Talthybius  to  the  Greek 
camp  for  the  same  purpose.*  As  the  Greek  army  could  not  be  further 
distant  than  half  a  mile,  at  most,  from  the  Scaean  Gate,  it  would  have 
been  at  least  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  the  camp,  if  Troy  had  been  on 
the  heights  of  Bounarbashi,  with  its  gate— as  Curtius  supposes— on  the 
site  of  this  village.  In  this  case  Talthybius  could  not  have  come  back 
in  less  than  six  hours  with  the  live  lamb.  But  his  absence  is  so  short, 
that  the  poet  does  not  even  mention  it;  hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
distance  which  this  herald  had  to  go  was  very  short. 

Solemn  sacrifices  are  offered,  and  solemn  oaths  are  taken  ; '  the  single 
combat  takes  place ;  Paris  is  vanquished  by  Menelaus,  and  carried  away 
by  Aphrodite."  Pandarus  shoots  an  arrow  at  Menelaus  and  wounds  him ;  * 
a  long  colloquy  takes  place  between  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus ;  ^  Machaon, 
skilful  in  the  art  of  healing,  dresses  the  wound.^ 

Agamemnon  makes  numerous  speeches  to  encourage  the  Greek  chiefs ; 
and  at  last  the  battle  begins.  Athene  leads  the  impetuous  Ares  out  of  the 
battle,  and  makes  him  sit  down  on  the  bank  of  the  Scamander/  The 
Trojans  are  driven  back  to  the  walls  of  Troy.*  They  are  excited  to  battle 
by  Apollo  and  Ares.*  During  the  battle,  the  wounded  as  well  as  the  booty 
taken  from  the  enemy  are  continually  carried  to  Troy  and  to  the  Greek 
camp :  arms,  chariots,  and  horses.^  The  Greeks  retire  backwards  before  the 
victorious  Trojans;*  they  are  repulsed  as  far  as  the  Naustathmus,  because 
they  are  represented  as  fighting  near  the  ships.' 


»  //.  ii.  394-401.  »•  //.  ii.  402-433. 

«  IL  ii.  441-454.  •  //.  ii.  464,  465, 

>  //.  ii.  786-810 ;  iii.  1-9. 

*  IL  u.  811-815. 

»  //.  iii.  15.  •  //.  iii.  166-235. 

»  IL  iii.  67-75,  86-94,  97-110. 

■  //.iii.  116-120: 
Eitrwp  tk  trpori  tffrv  Ziw  K^pvxas  IWc/aitck 
K€ipira\lfams  ifitfus  re  ^4p€Uf  Tlplafi6y  re  icoA^o'O'ai. 
edtriip  h  Ta\$6fiiotf  vpotf  i  Kp^lmw  *Kyafi4y»mv 

ot(r^/ccMu  ■  ft  8*  Up'  oOk  kwi9ti^  * Kyofiifufovi  8(y. 

•  //.  iii.  268-301.  "  II  iii.  356-382. 

>  IK  iy.  104-140.  «  //.  ir.  155-191. 


»  //.  iv.  208-219.  *  //.  V.  35,  36. 

»  //.  V.  37  : 
TpSof  V  iicXivfUf  Aarao('  I  Ac  V  ta^pa  tK€urros 

•  //.  y.  460-470. 

'  //.  y.  325-663,  668,  669. 

•  //.  y.  699-702 : 

'ApTCioi  8*  dv*  "April  icai  ^Exropt  xttAjcoiropiHrr^ 
oArc  trori  wporpixorro  /uXawdctp  M  wiiAp 
oArff  WOT*  ian9^4povro  ftdxp^  ^lAA'  at^p  Mtrvm 

•  //.  y.  791 : 

pvp  8i  iicks  ir6\tot  Ko(\ps  M  yritfir\  /JidxovTai, 
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The  Greeks  must  in  their  turn  have  had  the  advantage,  for  we  again 
see  a  terrible  battle  between  them  and  the  Trojans  in  the  plain  between 
the  Scamander  and  the  Simois.  The  Greeks  recede  again  ;  ^®  and  Hector 
goes  up  to  Troy  to  order  sacrifices  to  the  gods.^  He  appears  to  arrive 
there  during  the  space  of  time  occupied  by  the  touching  scene  and  the 
beautiful  colloquy  between  Glaucus  and  Diomedes.^  Hector  has  long 
conversations  with  his  mother,  with  Paris,  and  with  Helen ;  he  looks  for 
his  wife  Andromache ;  he  meets  her  and  has  a  very  long  and  affecting 
conversation  with  her,  after  which  comes  the  pathetic  scene  with  his  son.^ 
Hector  returns  to  the  battle  in  company  with  Paris,  and  it  appears  that 
they  reach  the  army  immediately  after  having  gone  out  of  the  Scaean 
Gate.^  Indeed  the  troops  must  have  been  before  the  Scaean  Ghite,  because 
Athene  and  Apollo,  who  had  taken  the  form  of  two  vultures,  sit  down  on 
the  high  beech-tree  {(fyriyos;)  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  warriors,  whose 
thick  lines  are  seated,  bristling  with  helmets,  shields,  and  spears.^  As  we 
have  seen  before,  this  tree  was  near  the  Scaean  Gate.*  Hector  and  Paris 
kill  several  enemies  f  then  Hector  provokes  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks  to 
single  combat.^  There  is  a  pause,  because  nobody  dares  to  oppose  himself 
to  Hector ;  then  a  speech  of  Menelaus,  who  offers  to  fight  with  him  ;  then 
speeches  of  Agamemnon  and  Nestor.^  Nine  heroes  offer  themselves  to 
fight  with  Hector ;  they  draw  lots  ;  the  lot  falls  on  Ajax,  son  of  Telamou, 
who  rejoices  and  puts  on  his  glancing  armour.^®  Then  follow  the  speeches 
of  the  two  adversaries ;  ^^  they  fight  till  night  falls,  and  then  exchange 
presents.^  The  Greeks  return  to  their  camp ;  the  chiefs  assemble  in  the 
tent  of  Agamemnon,  where  the  king  slaughters  an  ox ;  the  animal  is 
skinned,  cut  up,  and  roasted ;  and  after  this  has  been  done,  the  evening 
meal  is  taken.' 

Let  us  now  once  more  review  the  multitude  of  incidents  on  this  single 
day :  first,  at  daybreak,  the  general  assembly  in  the  Greek  camp ;  the 
long  speech  of  Agamemnon ;  then  the  dispersion  of  the  troops  to  set  the 
ships  afloat ;  the  long  speeches  of  three  heroes ;  the  meal  is  prepared ; 
Agamemnon  sacrifices  an  ox  to  Zeus ;  the  new  speech  of  Nestor ;  finally, 
Agamemnon  orders  the  army  to  be  put  in  battle  array.  But  this 
variety  of  acts  and  speeches  must  have  occupied  at  least  four  hours ; 
therefore  it  is  ten  in  the  morning  when  the  troops  advance  in  the  Plain 


»•  //.  vi,  107 :  iiyipdai  T9fnr6fUPoi  •  r&y  5i  «rTfx«*  *1oro  irvKro/, 

'ApTCiot  8*  hr€X^<ray,  A^ay  Si  ^voio,  hnrlert  iced  Kop{Awtn  «ol  lyx*<'''  irM^tKmoi. 

»  //.  tL  111-115.            «  //.  vi.  119-235.  •  //.  vi.  237 : 

*  II.  vi.  254-493.  "Etcr^^p  5*  &s  ^Kotds  r«  w^Kas  ictd  ^rryhy  Ua^ty. 

*  It.  vii.  1-7 :  »  //.  vii.  8-16  : 

dr  Mitp  wv\4wv  i^4<rffVTo  ^ti/xos'EieTUp,  M*  iK4my  h  fi^y  vlhy  *Apiii$6oto  iyaicros^ 

T#  «*  V  *A\4^ay9pos  kV  &dcA^((f '  4y  B*  fya  ^Apyrf  yoierdorra  McWof  lor,  hy  Kopvyirrns 

$vfi^  yMiyar'  'AptitOoos  tcoi  ^vXofiiHowra  $o&wts ' 

iti^€poi  fiifuuray  iro\€fii(9iy  iiih  tuix^<reau  *'ZicT»p  V  *H«oi^  fid\'  (yx^t  6^v6Myrt 

A  J  8i  Of^j  yt^trty  UxZoiiiyouriy  IBwiccy  ahx^f*  ^^  or^^Jarns  cix*^®**.  ^^^  '*  T""" 

olpwj  hnl  Kc  KdfMirty  if>^4irrjis  i\drrKrty  Tkavicos  «'  'lwiro\6xoto  »<£?»,  AvKlay  iyhs  AyJpwy, 

w^PToy  iXaAyoyT€s^  KafJrr^  d'  ^h  yuXa  \4\vyT<u,  *lpiyooy  fidk€  ioupl  Kork  Kpwrtp^y  6fffiiyny 

is  fya  tA  Tp^ir<rw  4€kiofjL4youri  ^oykrilP.  Ae(«ttif*',  Tinrc*!'  Hiikiiwoy  Axttday, 

»  //.  vii.  5S-62  :  ifioy  h  8*  4^  Iwmty  xo/wiJiS  W<r€,  Kvyro  5i  yv7a. 

iM  r  V  'Aihiyain  t«  jcoI  ipyvp^o^os  'AirrfAAwy  •  //.  vii.  67-91.               •  //.  vii.  96-160. 

4(4ir&>it^,  ipyurty  4ou€4t€s  alyvwio:aiy,  "  //.  vii.  161-225.          "  //.  vii.  226-243. 

imy^  4^'  Hri\V  ^arphs  Aihs  alyUxoio,  '  H.  vii.  244-312.           «  //.  vii.  313-336. 
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of  the  Scamander.  They  approach  so  near  to  the  Scaean  Gate,  that 
Helen  recognizes  the  Greek  chiefs.  Paris  challenges  Menelaus  to  single 
combat ;  there  are  speeches  of  Hector  and  Menelaus ;  heralds  are  sent  to 
Troy  and  to  the  Greek  camp  to  fetch  live  lambs;  then  come  the  solemn 
sacrifice  and  single  combat.  Nnmerous  speeches  are  made  by  Aga- 
memnon. The  Greeks  drive  the  Trojans  back  to  the  walls  of  Troy,  and 
they  are  repulsed  in  their  turn;  btU  they  retire  backward  to  the  ships. 
The  Greeks  must  have  again  advanced,  for  a  fearful  battle  takes  place  in 
the  plain  between  the  Scamander  and  the  Simois.  The  Greeks  retreat 
again.  Hector  goes  to  Troy ;  there  are  long  speeches  by  him,  by  Hecuba, 
by  Paris,  by  Helen,  and  by  Andromache.  The  Greeks  must  have 
advanced  again,  for  Hector  and  Paris  are  in  their  presence  when  they  go 
out  of  the  Scaean  Gate ;  then  come  the  speeches  of  Hector,  of  Menelaus, 
of  Nestor ;  the  single  combat  terminated  by  the  night ;  and  finally  the 
return  of  the  Greeks  to  their  camp. 

Thus  the  distance  between  the  city  and  the  Greek  camp  has 
been  traversed  at  least  six  times  in  the  space  of  time  from  ten  in  the 
morning  to  seven  in  the  evening — namely,  twice  by  the  herald  who 
fetched  the  lamb,  and  at  least  four  times  by  the  army — and  even  once 
bax^kwards ;  and  all  these  marches  and  countermarches  could  be  made  in 
spite  of  the  enormous  consumption  of  time  occasioned  by  the  numerous 
speeches,  the  sacrifices,  the  different  battles,  and  the  two  single  combats. 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  distance  between  the  Greek  camp  and 
Troy  was  assumed  to  be  very  short,  and  less  than  3  miles.  Bounarbashi 
is  8  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont:  if,  therefore,  Troy  had 
been  on  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi,  at  least  50  miles  would  have 
been  traversed  from  ten  in  the  morning  to  seven  in  the  evening,  in  spite 
of  all  the  loss  of  time  produced  by  the  difierent  causes  which  I  have 
enumerated. 

Lechevalier  and  his  adherents  find  all  this  possible,  relying  on  the 
principle  that  Homer,  as  a  poet,  exaggerates,  and  that  the  warriors  of  the 
heroic  times  would  have  been  able,  or  were  believed  to  be  able,  to  accomplish 
superhuman  feats.  But  if  we  put  aside  the  intervention  of  the  gods. 
Homer  is,  as  Webb  ^  remarks,  very  exact  about  facts :  "  When  he  tells  us 
that  Achilles,  if  Poseidon  gave  him  a  good  passage,  would  be  in  Phthia 
(a  distance  of  200  miles)  in  three  days,*  and  that  the  ships  of  Nestor  and 
Diomedes,  with  winds  constantly  favourable,  sailed  from  Troy  to  Argos 
(a  distance  of  300  miles)  in  four  days,^  he  speaks  to  us  not  of  an  heroic 
but  of  a  very  common  passage,  for  Herodotus  counts  for  a  day  of  naviga- 
tion 700  stadia  (70  geog.  miles),  and,  for  a  day  and  a  night  together, 
1300  stadia.^    Telemachus  and  Pisistratus,  in  a  chariot  with  two  swift 


■  p.  Barker  Webb,  TopograpMe  de  la  Troade^  £8e*  ptfis  Mirw  /UKtardiai  Keerca^t  ipfuiKfnf 

P*  170.  t^^piv  ^pTviAy  iirraKierfivpliUy  yvxrhs  9h  I|ajct4r- 

*  IL  ix.  363  :  fivplas,  ffdij  ^y  is  fi^y  ^airiF  iarh  rov  cr6iucr9% 
linarl  KM  rpirdr^  ^Bltiy  iplfiwXov  hcolfiriy,  (rovro  ydp  itm  rov  n6yrov  /uucpiraroy)  ii/iepiw 

*  Od.  iii.  180-182 :  4yp4a  t\6o5  ivrX  teaX  yvitr&y  iter  A  •  o^rcu  Mcica 
rirparoy  ^fiap  tr^y,  tr*  iy^Kpy^l  fw  ^<raj  /xvpidScf  koL  iicvrhy  hpyvUny  ylwoprai,  4k  tk  rmy 
TuScfScflf  Mrapoi  AtofiifBeos  iinroW^io  oftyvUcty  rovritty  ffrdZioi  JJcor^  <c«}  x^««< 
Iftrratray.  ^al  fA^piol  €iVi. 

*  HerodotHft,   iv.    86:    Mfft«Tpi)rai   H   ravra 
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horses,  took  two  days  to  go  from  Pylos  to  Sparta,  a  distance  of  50  milesJ 
No  doubt  it  would  liave  been  easier  for  Telemachus  to  ha?e  gone  to 
Sparta  in  half  a  day,  than  for  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  to  have  accom- 
plished the  task  imposed  upon  them  by  the  system  of  Lecheyalier."  ^ 

On  the  day  after  the  first  battle  of  the  Iliad^  the  herald  Idaeus 
is  sent  by  the  Trojans  at  daybreak  into  the  Greek  camp  to  propose  an 
armistice,  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.*  He  concludes  the  armistice,  and 
brings  the  news  back  to  Troy;  the  Trojans  begin  to  collect  the 
dead  bodies  and  wood  to  bum  them,  and  then  only  does  the  sun 
rise.^^  But  how  long  can  it  have  been  between  the  first  dawii  of  the 
morning  and  sunrise  ?  Certainly  not  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half. 
This  is  only  consistent  if  we  suppose  Troy  to  have  been  at  Hissarlik,  for, 
if  it  had  been  at  Bounarbashi,  the  herald  would  haye  had  at  least  16  miles 
to  walk,  and  he  could  not  have  done  this  in  less  than  five  hours,  for — as 
Eckenbrecher^  obseryes — ^any  one  who  has  read  Homer,  eyen  superficially, 
will  certainly  not  suppose  that  the  herald  could  haye  gone  on  horseback 
or  in  a  chariot,  for,  if  this  had  been  the  case,  the  poet  would  haye  men- 
tioned it  explicitly;  but  on  the  contrary  he  expressly  says,  ^V Early  in  the 
morning  let  Idaeus  go  to  the  hollow  ships,"'  and  "  Early  in  the  morning 
Idaeus  went  to  the  hollow  ships  ;"^  and  again  '*  Idaeus  went  back  to 
sacred  Hium."  ^  Eckenbrecher  ^  adds  that  Welcker,*  the  warmest  defender 
of  the  Troy-Bounarbashi  theory,  suggests  that  the  herald  might  haye 
run ;  there  being  so  much  running  in  the  lliad^  and  the  poet  endowing 
his  heroes  with  superhuman  power :  "  But  whereyer  he  does  this  it 
is  to  make  them  appear  more  heroic  and  more  sublime,  and  not  to 
make  them  ridiculous.  Can  the  herald,  who  has  to  conclude  the  armistice 
for  burying  the  dead,  be  conceiyed  of  as  running  at  a  trot  for  four  hours  ! 
Then  we  must  suppose  that,  if  Troy  had  been  at  Bounarbashi,  still  three 
hours  at  least  would  haye  been  occupied  in  concluding  the  armistice,  in 
its  proclamation,  in  the  preparation  for  the  setting  out  of  the  armies 
and  in  their  long  march,  before  both  armies  could  haye  met.  Therefore^ 
at  least  seven  hours  would  have  been  required  to  execute  that  which  Homer 


'  OdL  iii.  484^97  and  W.  1 : 
fudffri^tv  8*  ixday,  r^  8*  ovk  Axorrt  werdaSiiy 
is  wtHloff  \tw4Tiif  Si  n^Aou  oliri^  frro\U0potf. 
ot  Si  Toaniifidptoi  (tcZof  (vyhtf  tifn^U  Ifxoi^ts. 
Sdtrcr^  r*  ^4\ios  VKiittmi  re  vcUrai  hyvudj 
is  ^p^  8*  Zkokto,  AiokA^s  vorl  SAfux^ 
vUos  'OpaiKdxoiOf  rhw  *AX^ths  r^«c  toTSo. 
Ma  8i  F^itr^  lU(ray,  h  8i  roTs'riip  |f(ria  0qiccK. 

^/Aos  8*  1ipty4vtia  ^dni  poSo9d»erv\os  *HAs, 
tuwovs   T€  (€vyyvyr^  iLtfd  ft   ipfuera  wouclk* 

iic  8*  IfKcurtaf  -rpMpoto  «a2  ai9o(nnis  iptSo^ov, 
fidirrtlwv  8*  ixday^  rit  8*  oIk  &icorr§  wrriaSiiv. 
^op  8*  ^f  TffSW  wfni^poyf  Ma  8*  l^f  it« 
^fOF  My '  rotop  yiip  {nriK^pov  AkUs  T-nroi. 
S6<rvr6  r*  ii4\xos  <rKU^in6  re  ttaerai  iryutaiy 

ot  8*  t^ov  Kol\.7ftf  AoKtHsUfiopa  leitri^atraiff .  .  . 

*  There  m  no  carriage-road  over  Mt.  Taygetos, 
which  Telemachus  and  Pisistratas  must  neces- 
sarily have  crossed  ;  and  there  are  no  signs  that 


there  has  ever  been  such  a  road.  Thus  to  go  in 
a  chariot  from  Pherae  (now  Calamata)  across 
those  mountains  has  at  all  times  been  impossible. 
But  Homer,  who  probably  did  not  know  the 
locality,  supposed  it  to  be  possible. 

•  //.  yii.  .381 : 

4w0€y  8'  'iSoTof  Hfifi  KolKas  ir\  p^as, 
"  //.  Tii.  421-423  : 
iliKios  fikv  t-g^vra  v4ov  rrpwrifioKKw  iipo6pas, 
4^  iucaXafi^trao  0aSv^^6ov  'CiK^ayoto 
oupophy  tltrapuiy '  ot  8'  ^vrwv  iLKK4i\Quruf. 
>  Die  Lage  de$  Homerischen  DrojOj  p.  29. 
»  II.  vii.  372  : 

lluBty  8'  *l8arof  trv  Koikas  ivl  >^t. 
»  //.  vii.  381,  sup,  dL 

*  //.  vii.  413 : 

$.^oP^ov  V  'iSaiof  f/3i|  rrporX  "iKiav  Ipi^p, 
»  Die  Lage  dee  Homer,  IhjjOj  p.  29. 
«  Kleine  Schriften,  Band  ii.  p.  xviii. 
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meniions  as  luiving  been  done,  ai  the  most,  in  one  hour  and  a  half.  This 
proves  that  the  distance,  at  which  Homer  considers  his  Troy  to  he  from 
the  Hellespont,  is  m/yre  than  four  timss  less  than  the  distance  of  Bounar- 
bashi  from  the  sea-coast  at  the  Trojan  epoch" 

On  the  third  day,  after  sunset  J  Hector  causes  the  Trojans  to  encamp 
on  the  bank  of  the  Scamander,*  and  orders  oxen,  sheep,  and  wine  to  be 
brought  quickly  from  the  city :  •  the  animals  and  the  wine,  as  well  as 
bread,  are  immediately  brought  from  Troy.^"  Oxen  and  sheep  move 
slowly,  especially  in  the  night,  but  nevertheless  they  arrive  Ko^yiraXlfioy;, 
promptly.  The  Trojans  slaughter  the  animals,  and  sacrifice  to  the  gods.* 
But  the  Trojan  camp  was  close  to  the  Tumulus  of  Ilus,^  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Scamander,  since  the  thousand  watch-fires  of  the  Trojans  were 
seen  between  the  Greek  camp  and  the  river ;  *  the  Tumulus  of  Ilus  was 
also  close  to  the  ford  of  the  Scamander.*  The  Trojan  camp,  then, 
being  at  the  Tumulus  of  Ilus,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scamander,  near  its 
ford,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  near  Troy ;  and  this  is  further  proved  by  the 
poet's  statement,  that  their  watch-fires  were  burning  before  Ilium  ('iXto^t 
nrpo).  Now  the  proximity  of  this  same  Trojan  camp  to  the  Greek  ships, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  could  not  be  better  indicated  than  by 
the  passage  in  which  Agamemnon  is  represented  as  looking  from  his  tent 
on  to  the  plain;  when  he  is  alarmed  at  seeing  the  watch-fires  of  the 
Trojan  camp  which  hum  hffore  Ilium,  and  at  hearing  the  sound  of  the 
Trojan  flutes  and  pipes  and  the  hum  of  the  warriors.^ 

Now,  if  Troy  had  been  at  Bounarbashi,  the  Trojan  camp,  which  is 
described  by  the  poet  as  being  very  near  Ilium,  must  be  supposed  to 
have  been  at  a  distance  of  7  miles  from  the  Greek  camp.  But  what 
mortal  ear  can  hear  musical  sounds  or  the  hum  of  men  at  such  a  dis- 
tance ?  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  ^WUtov  Kco/117,  which  is  nearly  as 
far  from  the  Hellespont  as  Bounarbashi,  and  which  has  besides  the 
disadvantage  that  it  cannot  be  seen  from  the  shore,  being  screened  from 
view  by  the  intervening  heights. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  third  great  battle  took  place,  which  is 
the   twenty-eighth   day   of  the   Hiad  according   to   Pope's   calculation. 


»  //.viii.  485-488: 

ikKOv  yvicra  fA4?Mtvay  iwl  (tiSnpoy  ApovpoM, 
Tpe»a\¥  iJkiw  ^  kUovffw  fSv  ^nios,  ainhp  'Kxouoh 
iurwatriri  rpiWiffros  MfKvBt  Kir{  ip90€vrfi, 
■  //.  viii.  489-491  : 

v6a4>t  yfw¥  iiyajiivt  worofi^  IWi  diH^ci^i, 
iy  KoBap^y  t0i  Sii  ¥€k6i»v  Stf^o/ycro  x^P^** 

•  //.  viii.  505,  506  : 
4k  ir^Xios  V  (^€a9€  fi6as  Hoi  t^ta  fi^Xa 
K€tpwa\lfU9St  olyoy  Si  /i€\i4>pova  oiW(ff<r9c. 

»•  //.  vUi.  545,  546 : 
ix  w6Ktos  9*  &|arro  $6as  Koi  X^ul  ft^Xa 
KopwaXlfAws,  olvov  Z\  iifKl^powa  oiyi{oyro, 

»  //.  viii.  548-550  : 
fpSov  S*  iBoufdrourt  rfKii4ff(ras  lKar6/i0as, 
Kwitniv  f  4k  wfSlov  iytfiot  ^4pow  ovpayhv  cftrw 


«  //.x.  414,  415: 
''EicT»p  ft.\v  ficT&  Toitriy,  5<roi  fiovKii^dpot  c2<rtr, 
0ou\its  0ov\€^t  Btiov  wapit  irfifittTt  "IKov. 

«  //.  viii.  560-563  : 

Tptiwy  Kai6vTuy  wvpii  ^aivtro  *\Kl^l  irp6, 
X^Xi*  ip*  4v  w€Si<p  irvp^  KoitrOy  «^  Sh  JJccUrry 
ttaro  v^trHfKoyra  <r^Aai  wvpbs  ai$ofA4poto, 

*  IL  xxiv.  349-351 : 

o\  V  4m\  odv  fA4ya  errifia  rmph^  "iXoto  tKturonVy 
trr^treuf  ip*  rifitSpovs  re  Koi  linrovf ,  6«ppa  wlour, 
4¥  worafi^. 

But  this  passage,  in  contradiction  to  the  fore- 
going,  makes  it  appear  that  the  tomb  of  Ilus  was 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  Scamander. 

*  //.  X.  11-13: 

^  rot  8t*  4s  'wtSiop  rh  TpuiiKhv  itBp4iffuw, 
0a^fjM(w  mfpii  xo\XA  rit  Koltro  *lKtMi  vp4y 
abK&if  (Tvplyyww  r*  4ifoiHiif  SfunMir  r'  tu^SpiuwttP, 
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flunrise*  and  noon^  are  mentioned.  In  the  afternoon  the  Greeks  drive 
the  Trojans  to  the  Scaean  Gate ;  ^  but  the  former  are  again  driven  back 
to  the  ships,  where  a  terrible  carnage  takes  place.^  The  Trojans  are 
again  repulsed,^®  but  they  drive  back  the  Greeks  a  second  time  to  the 
ships,^  where  there  is  a  fearful  slaughter.  Patroclus  drives  the  Trojans 
to  the  waUs  of  Troy,  and  tries  three  times  to  scale  it ;'  the  Greeks  fight 
until  evening  before  the  Scaean  Gate.^  Thus,  in  this  third  battle,  as 
in  the  first,  the  Greeks  go  at  least  four  times  in  one  afternoon  over  the 
space  between  the  camp  and  Troy,  in  spite  of  the  long  battles  at  the 
ships,  in  the  plain,  and  under  the  walls  of  Troy. 

There  is  another  passage  which  proves  the  short  distance  between 
Troy  and  the  Greek  camp.  Priam  begs  Achilles  to  grant  an  armistice  of 
eleven  days  for  the  funeral  of  Hector,  for,  he  says,  the  city  is  shut  up  too 
closely  by  the  siege,  and  they  must  fetch  the  wood  afar  from  the  moun- 
tains.^ The  old  king  would  certainly  not  have  had  to  complain  of  this, 
had  Troy  been  at  Bounarbashi,  or  at  ^IXUcav  Kcofirj;  for  as  both  these 
places — the  heights  of  the  former  as  well  as  the  hiU  of  the  latter — are 
connected  with  the  higher  wooded  range  of  Mount  Ida,  the  Trojans  could 
have  quietly  fetched  their  wood,  without  fear  of  being  troubled  by  the 
Greeks. 

The  defenders  of  the  Troy-Bounarbashi  theory  lay  much  stress  on 
the  passage  where,  in  the  battle  at  the  ships,  Poseidon  reproaches  the 
Greeks,  and  says  that  formerly,  before  the  retirement  of  Achilles,  the 
Trojans  never  for  a  moment  dared  to  meet  the  Greeks  in  open  battle, 
whereas  now  they  fight /ar /raw  the  city  at  the  hollow  ships  ;* — again,  on 
the  passage  where  Polydamas  advises  the  Trojans,  when  they  had  with- 
drawn from  the  Greek  camp,  to  retire  to  the  city,  and  not  to  remain  all 
the  night  in  the  plain  near  the  ships,  because  "  we  are  far  from  the  walls 
of  Troy  ;  "  • — also  on  the  passage  in  which  Ulysses,  when  lying  with  his 
companions  in  ambush  in  the  reeds  and  bushes  before  the  walls  of  Troy, 
says  to  them :  "  We  have  gone  very /ar  from  the  ships'' '     But  we  do  not 


•  //.  xi.  1,  2  : 

'Hdirr  9'  iK  A.€X^v>^  irap'  kyauov  TiBottfOto 
apwff^  V  ii0avdroun  ip6ws  ^4pot  ^d)  fiporotffty, 
'  //.  x\,  84-«6 : 

rA^ffa  fuU.'  hft/^inipttv  fi4K€*  l^-wrero,  xlirrt  Zh 

Ka6s  * 
^ftas  9h  9pvr6fios  ircp  Mip  inrKio'aeero  dcnrvoy. 

•  //.  xi.  166-170  : 

ot  Bh  rap*  "iKov  a^fta  voXcuoG  Aapiaviiao, 
fidcaow  iciar  wtZlor,  wop*  ipufthv  diratvomo 
lifupoi  ir^Aios  *  %  Si  K^kKftyifS  hrer*  aid 
*Arp«t^f ,  K^p^  Bh  wci\dff<rero  x^H**'^  kiwrovs, 
&AA'  8tc  8^  XcauCt  re  vikas  Jccd  priyhv  Vcomo. 

•  IL  xii.  35  to  xiv.  439. 
>•  //.  XT.  6-8  : 

<rni  d'  ^'  &yfld{a5,  t8c  Bk  Tp&as  iral  *AxA<o<^f , 
ro69  fjAy  Bpu^fiifovs  rohs  Bl  KKovdomas  6irur0tv, 
'Apytiovs^  furii  B4  c^t  no<rci8dU*ya  tanucra, 

»  //.  XV.  343-345 : 
j^'  ot  rohs  irdpiiov  kw*  Irrca,  T6^pa  B*  'Ax^uo^ 


rdi^pip  icol  VKoXi-w^trffiv  dvvwKti^aarr^s  dpvKrp 
Ma  Kol  Ma  ^dfioyrOf  Biovro  Bh  T^txos  aydyiq^, 

«  //.  xvi.  702,  703  : 
Tpls  fi^y  ^T*  iyK&tfos  0^  rcixeof  6^\o7o 
ndrpoKKos 

»  //.  xviii.  453 : 
ira¥  B*  ^fJMp  fidpramo  w€p\  'Xxaipo'i  wv\r:auf. 

*  IL  x  xiv.  662,  663: 

oJvBa  ykp  its  Kark  Atrrv  ^^A/ic^a,  T7i\6$t  B*  v\ri 
iL^4fi€if  4^  6p€0St  tid\a  B^  T/wcs  BtBlcuriy. 

»  //.  xiii.  105-107  : 
&s  Tp&€s  rh  wpiv  y€  ii.4vos  ical  x^'P^  *Axatwy 
fdfAy^uf  ohK  4B4\€<nco¥  ivarriovj  oUB*  ii0at6y. 
yv¥  B\  jicdf  x6Kws  Koikf^s  4ic\  vnwr\  ftAxovrai, 

•  //.  xviii.  254-256 :' 

i^X  pAka  ^pd(€ir$€,  ^i\oi  *  Kdkofuu  ykp  ^T'vye 

turrxiBt  vvw  Uvm^  fiif  fAlfiv^w  *H&  Buuf 

4r    vfi/y    wapk   vmuiriw'    iKks  B*  kirh  rtix^os 

€lfl4tf, 

'  Od,  xiv.  496 : 

A/i}y  yap  vr^t^v  tKks  ijKBofitP, 
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see  how  it  can  be  inferred  from  these  passages  that  there  must  have  been 
a  great  distance  between  the  Greek  camp  and  Troy ;  for  in  the  first  the 
question  is  of  the  Trojans  fighting  at  the  ships,  and  therefore  at  the 
farthest  possible  point  from  Troy  between  the  city  and  the  Greek  camp ; 
in  the  second  passage  they  are  close  by  this  farthest  point ;  and  in  the 
third  passage  Ulysses,  in  ambush  under  the  very  walls  of  Troy,  is  as  far 
as  he  can  be  from  the  camp,  speaking  of  the  space  between  it  and  Troy. 
Thus,  the  adverb  e/ca?  is  in  all  three  cases  used  only  relatively,  and  it 
need  by  no  means  indicate  a  really  long  distance,  especially  as  the  whole 
Iliad  shows  the  space  between  Troy  and  the  Greek  camp  to  have  been  but 
very  short.  I  may  add  that  in  a  war,  such  as  was  carried  on  between 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  the  distance  between  the  Hellespont  and  His- 
sarlik  can  be  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  relatively  great. 

The  short  distance  between  Ilium  and  the  Greek  camp  appears  also  to 
be  indicated  by  the  short  run  which  Dolon  had  to  make,  to  reach  the 
ships.^  We  further  recognize  the  short  distance,  when,  in  the  last  battle, 
the  Trojans  being  arrayed  between  the  Greek  camp  and  the  Scamander, 
Athene  excites  the  Greeks  by  her  cries  from  the  wall  of  the  camp  and 
from  the  shore,  whilst  Ares  excites  the  Trojans  by  his  cries  from  the 
height  of  the  Acropolis.'  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Trojan  camp 
was  at  that  time  in  close  proximity  to  the  ships. 

Against  Bounarbashi  we  have  also  the  passage  in  the  HarpoKKeta^^ 
where  Patroclus,  after  having  driven  back  the  Trojans  to  the  ships,  does 
not  allow  them  to  return  to  the  town,  Imt  kills  them  between  the  ships,  the 
tvall  (of  the  city\  and  the  Scamander.  This  passage  shows  three  important 
facts  :  in  the  first  place,  that  the  distance  between  the  city,  the  Scamander, 
and  the  Greek  camp,  was  but  very  short ;  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
Scamander  was  between  the  city  and  the  Greek  camp;  and,  thirdly, 
that  Troy  could  consequently  not  be  situated  at  Bounarbashi,  as  the  Sca- 
mander would  not  hlive  intervened  between  it  and  the  Greek  camp. 

The  Troy-Bounarbashi  theorists  further  maintain  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  Hissarlik  was  close  to  the  Hellespont,  the  whole  lower 
plain  being  a  much  later  formation ;  and  that,  consequently,  there  was 
no  room  for  the  battles  described  in  the  Iliad.  They  refer  to  the  before- 
mentioned  Hestiaea,  who,  according  to  Strabo,^  made  the  same  objection ; 
and  also  to  Herodotus,^  who  says  that  the  land  about  Ilium  (that  is,  the 


•  //.  X.  337-369. 
»  //.  XX.  51,  52 : 

a2c  V  "AfUfis  ^4pu$€¥f  iptfAvp  XaiXovi  Jaos, 
o|2r  icar*  iucporJnuis  v^A.ios  Tp^aai  ircXc^v. 

«•  //.xvi.  394-398: 
UdrpoKKot  9*  iw€\  o^PwpAras  hriK^ptr^  ipd\ayy<Uf 
k^  M  pijas  f^py€  waXifiwer4s,  oM  ir6\7ios 
tUi  Ufi4vovs  hri0aip4fuy,  &AA&  /itajiy6s 

itr€iy€  furaiff'trw,  woK4w  d*  iarerltfVTo  irou^y. 

*  xiii.  p.  599 :  wnptnlSfivt  9*  6  ^rifi'firptos  koI 
r^y  *AKf^ay9pin^y  'Zorleuay  fiiprvpa,  r^y  triry- 
ypd^^wray  ircp)  t^s  'Ofi'^pov  *l\tdSo5f  wvySayO' 
l^iyriy  tl  ircpl  t^v  yvy  ir6\iy  6  ir6Ktfios  cvydtrrnj, 


Koi .  ,  .  rh  TpuiKhy  vcd/or,  h  /xera^h  r^f  ir^A.c«»s 
«cal  rris  0a\dmis  6  -wotfir^s  ^fx^"  *  ^h  fiky  yitp 
wp6  r  jjf  vvy  ir6\€ws  6pi&fieyoy  wp6x»iuL  cfycu  rwy 
xorafi&y  Sarfpoy  yeyoy^s. 

'  ii.lO:  r&y  ykp  ohpimy  rmy  €lpnti4y»y  r&r 
6rkp  M4fjL^ty  ir6kiy  ic€tfi4ywy  rh  firra^h  4^alyrr6 
fAot  €jyal  Kor€  k6\wos  BaXdfforis,  &(nnp  yt  rk 
wepl  "IXtor  Koi  TtvBpayli^  icol  ^E^a'6y  tc  icol 
Ma^Bpov  wfHoyy  &<rT€  elyai  afiucpii  ravra  fuyd' 
\ourt  irv/A0a\4€ty»  The  pamllel  ia  unlucky  for 
the  theory,  since  the  geology  of  Egypt  proves 
Herodotus  to  be  utterly  wrong  in  his  assumption 
(for  it  is  nothing  more — and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  Plain  of  Troy)  that  the  Nile-valJey  was  formed 
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historical  Iliuiu)  appears  to  him  to  have  once  been  a  gnlf  filled  up  by  the 
alluvium  of  the  rivers,  like  part  of  the  Nile  valley.  But  I  have  given 
numerous  reasons  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Plain  of  Troy 
must  probably  be  older  even  than  the  Hellespont,  and  that  it  must  have 
extended  at  the  Trojan  epoch  just  as  far  towards  the  latter  as  it  does  now. 
Moreover,  Herodotus  does  not  say  that  in  his  opinion  the  plain  was  formed 
after  the  Trojan  war;  and,  as  Eckenbrecher^  ingeniously  remarks,  "  How 
could  he  have  expressed  such  an  opinion,  as  the  historical  Ilium  is  in  his 
view  identical  with  the  Homeric  Ilium,  which  fact  necessarily  involves  the 
supposition  that  the  plain  existed  at  the  Trojan  epoch?" 

The  defenders  of  the  Troy-Bounarbashi  theory  further  cite  the  testi- 
mony of  the  orator  Lycurgus,^  who  says  in  his  speech  against  Leocrates, 
accused  of  treachery  after  the  battle  of  Ghaeronea :  "  Who  has  not  heard 
that  Troy,  the  greatest  city  of  its  time,  and  sovereign  of  all  Asia,  after 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  Greeks,  has  remained  uninhabited  ever 
since?"  "But  how" — asks  Eckenbrecher* — "could  Lycurgus  suppose 
this  to  be  universally  known,  as  there  must  have  been  not  a  few  persons 
who  knew  nothing  about  it ;  for  instance,  the  Ilians  of  his  time,  who 
(with  Hellanicus  and  others)  had  the  firm  conviction  that  the  site  of 
their  city  was  identical  with  the  Homeric  Troy?  This  question  can 
only  be  solved  by  the  right  interpretation  of  the  word  *  uninhabited ' 
(axiucqTiyi) ;  and,  fortunately,  Lycurgus  himself  assists  us  in  explaining 
it ;  for  he  says  also  in  his  speech,  that  through  the  treachery  of  Leocrates 
Athens  had  been  in  danger  of  becoming  'uninhabited'  {aoi/criTov  &v 
y€P€a0{u).  Does  he  mean  by  this,  the  danger  of  literally  no  one  living 
in  Athens  ?  No,  he  can  only  have  meant,  in  danger  of  hecoming  deserted^ 
desolate,  dead,  which  expressions  we  use  in  speaking  of  a  ruined  city, 
just  as  the  modern  Venetians  have  been  heard  to  say  '  non  v'  e  piu 
Yenezia.'  We  see,  then,  that  the  word  '  uninhabited '  was  used  in  Greek 
in  this  sense ;  and  we  may  therefore  understand  it  sO  in  the  passage  in 
which  Lycurgus  applies  it  to  Troy.  In  this  way  we  remove  the  incon- 
sistency involved  in  this  passage  by  translating  the  word  '  uninhabited,' 
and  do  away  with  the  proof  that  the  site  of  the  Homeric  Troy  had  never 
been  inhabited  after  its  destruction.  For  the  rest,  Strabo*  cites  the  words 
of  Lycurgus,  after  having  given  Homer's  authority  for  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  city,  in  order  to  show,  as  he  says,  that  this  was  also 
acknowledged  in  later  times.  The  confirmation  of  Troy's  complete  de- 
struction (jcaTeaKa^)  contained  in  the  words  of  Lycurgus  served  Strabo 
for  his  purpose,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  cannot  have  laid  any  absolute 
stress  on  the  words  that  the  city  of  the  Ilians  (which  he  here  calls  Troy) 
remained  '  uninhabited '  {ooiicqTov  ovaav) ;  for  even  a  city  which  has 
literally  not  a  single  inhabitant  need  not  on  this  account  be  destroyed: 


by  the  gradual  BWing  up  of  a  chasm,  like  that  firytani    yty€nifi4yii    rmv    rSrt    it6\u»v    icaX 

of  the  Red  Sea,  by  the  allavial  deposits  of  the  iriitnjs  iirdi^tura,  r^s  'Atr/os,  &f  &Ta{  vwh  r&y 

river  in  the  course  of  centuries.  *EWi/iyuy  icartffKd^t  rhy  ed&ya  iMiKrir6s  iari; 

*  Die  Lage  des  Homerischen  Troja,  p.  57.  •  IXe  Lage  des  Homer,  TrojOj  p.  41. 

*  Lycurg.  in   Zeocraiem,    p.   62,    ed.    Carol.  •  xiii.  p.  601. 
Schetbe:    t^k   Tpolw    rU    oitK    ixiiKo^y,    5ti 
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it  can  easily  be  seen  that  Strabo  only  adds  the  final  words  in  order  to 
conclude  the  phrase,  of  Lycurgns." 

Eckenbrecher  ^  further  says,  in  defence  of  Hissarlik  against  Bounar- 
bashi :  "  The  prophecy  of  Juno  in  the  Ode  of  Horace  Justum  dc  tenacem, 
&c.,®  has  been  cited  as  a  decisive  proof  against  Novum  Ilium.  Welcker  • 
maintains :  '  We  cannot  wish  for  a  more  conclusive  testimony,  that  Ilium 
was  not  rebuilt  on  the  ancient  site,  than  this  threat  of  Juno,  that  the 
Capitol  would  only  exist  and  that  Bome  would  only  dominate,  dum  Priami 
Paridisque  buato  Insultet  armentum  et  catulos  ferae  Celent  tnuUae: ' — 

*  Dum  loDgus  inter  saeviat  Ilion 
Romamque  pontuB,  qualibet  exjaules 

In  parte  rcgnanto  beati : 
Dum  Priami  Paridisque  bnsto 

*  Insultet  armentum  et  catulos  ferae 
Celent  inultae,  stet  Gapitolium 

Fulgeus  triumphatisque  possit 
Roma  feroz  dare  jiira  Media.' 

"  We  reply :  Juno  promises  (1)  that  the  Bomans  shaU  reign  happily, 
so  long  as  the  wide  sea  shall  roar  between  Ilium  and  Bome ;  and  (2)  that 
the  Capitol  shall  gloriously  stand,  and  Bome  shall  be  victorious,  so  long 
as  on  the  tumulus  of  Priam  and  Paris  herds  shall  trample  and  wild  beasts 
shall  with  impunity  conceal  their  brood.  In  the  first  part  of  this  prophecy 
is  contained  a  guarantee  for  the  eternal  duration  of  the  Capitol ;  for  it  is 
said  that  Bome's  happy  dominion,  which  is  unimaginable  without  the 
existence  of  the  Capitol,  will  last  as  long  as  the  sea  shall  roar  betiveen  Ilium 
and  Rome,  that  is,  eternally.  Now,  Juno  would  have  made  a  contradictio 
in  adjecto,  if  she  had  said  in  the  second  part  of  her  promise,  that  the 
eternal  standing  of  the  Capitol  was  uncertain ;  but  she  would  have  said 
this  if  she  had  designated  the  length  of  the  duration  of  the  Capitol's 
existence,  not  by  a  thing  which  must  last  eternally,  like  the  roaring  of 
the  sea,  but  by  something  which  might  perhaps  not  last  eternally.  She 
must  therefore  have  thought,  that  the  herds  and  wild  animals  must 
continue  for  ever  to  trample  on  the  sepulchre  of  Priam  and  Paris :  thus 
these  graves  are  supposed  to  be  at  a  spot,  perhaps  in  the  secluded  dales 
bf  Mount  Ida,  where  pasturing  herds  and  wild  animals  are  presumed  to 
remain  for  ever.  What  has  been  said  of  the  latter  would  therefore  give 
the  same  sense  as  we  might  perhaps  express  by  saying :  *  As  long  as  cows 
are  pasturing  on  the  Alps,  and  chamois  climb  about  on  their  rocks ;'  thus 
this  promise  purports  nothing  else  than : — the  victorious  power  shall  be 
eternal.  There  is  nothing  else,  therefore,  in  this  passage ;  not  a  trace  of 
a  proof  against  the  identity  of  Novum  Ilium  with  the  Homeric  Ilium. 
But  we  should  impute  to  Horace  an  absurd  mode  of  writing,  if,  in  the 
second  part  of  the  promise — which,  like  the  first,  he  introduces  by  dum, 
*as  long  as' — he  intended  to  express  a  condition  which  was  not  necessarily 
to  be  fulfilled,  like  the  condition  contained  in  the  first  part;  that  is, 
which  was  not  to  be  fulfilled  in  case  the  Bomans  built  a  city  on  the  site  of 


'  Die  Lage  des  Homer,  Troja,  pp.  42-46.  ■  Horat.  Carm.  iii.  3. 

*  Wclckcr,  Kleine  Schri/ten,  Band  iv.  p.  19. 
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those  tombs,  whereas  it  woald  be  fulfilled  if  they  did  not  do  this.  He 
mast  have  supposed,  however,  that  in  the  latter  case  herds  and  wild 
animals  would  be  eternally  on  those  tumuli.  He  would,  therefore,  use 
the  image  of  the  pasturing  flocks  and  wild  animals  as  an  image  of 
eternity.  Those  who  pretend  to  find  in  the  second  part  of  the  promise^® 
the  condition  that  no  city  must  ever  be  built  on  the  site  of  ancient  Troy, 
ought  not  to  be  surprised,  that  with  our  mode  of  explanation,  we  attribute 
this  meaning  to  Horace. 

"  But  our  Ode  contains  yet  more  thau  the  promise  of  Juno  which  we 
have  discussed.    It  is  said  later  on : 

*8ed  belliooeis  fata  Qniritibns 
Hac  lege  dico:  ne  nimiam  pii 
Rebusque  fidentes  avitae 
Tecta  velint  reparare  Trojae.* 

With  reference  to  this  we  must  say :  If  indeed  these  words  were  to  be 
understood  to  prescribe  that  Troy  should  never  be  rebuilt,  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  victorious  grandeur  of  Bome,  Horace's  opinion  would  cer- 
tainly be  expressed  by  saying,  that  it  had  never  been  rebuilt — that  is,  the 
site  of  Homeric  Troy  had  never  again  borne  human  habitations;  that 
that  site,  therefore,  was  different  from  that  on  which,  in  Horace's  time, 
stood  the  great  and  flourishing  city  of  Ilium.  But  Juno's  words  are  not 
necessarily  to  be  understood  as  containing  this  condition.  They  may  also 
be  interpreted,  not  altogether  to  prohibit  building  again  on  the  site  of 
Priam's  Troy,  but  merely  to  enjoin  that  this  should  not  be  done  with 
exctggerated  piety  {ne  nimium  pit),  and  with  exaggerated  confidence  in  the 
secure  power  of  Bome.  I  believe  indeed  that,  considering  the  circum- 
stances, we  must  say  that  Horace  meant  his  words  to  be  understood  in 
this  manner:  because,  had  he  been  understood  to  make  it  the  condition 
of  Bome's  greatness,  that  the  site  of  Priam's  Troy  should  never  be  again 
built  upon,  then  every  one  would  have  concluded  from  this  Ode,  either 
that  Juno  had  prophesied  falsely,  or  that — by  the  rebuilding  of  Troy — 
Bome  had  already  for  centuries  worked  at  its  own  perdition ;  for,  according 
to  the  popular  belief  as  well  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  distinguished 
men,  on  the  site  of  Priam's  Troy  stood  a  city  of  Troy,  which  the  Bomans 
had  with  bountiful  liberality  for  centuries  been  endeavouring  to  raise  to 
a  highly  flourishing  condition.  We  must  therefore  explain  Horace  only 
to  have  intended  to  rebuke  the  exaggerated  piety,  &c.  displayed  in  the 
restoration  of  Troy,  and  not  its  restoration  generally.  Suetonius  perhaps 
gives  us  the  explanation  of  the  poet's  motive  for  saying  this  in  such 
emphatic  words.  He  tells  us,  in  fact,  that  shortly  before  Caesar's  assas- 
sination there  had  been  a  strong  and  universally  diffused  rumour,  that 
he  intended  to  transfer  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Boman  power  to 
Ilium."  How  much  this  was  to  the  Boman  taste  [or  rather  a  favourite 
idea  of  certain  emperors]  we  see  from  the  fact,  that  at  a  later  time 
Constantino  the  Great,  before  establishing  Constantinople  at  Byzantium, 

'*  See  above.  tr&nslatis    simul   opibus    imperii,    ezhaastaque 

"  Saetonitts,  Jviius  Caesar,  79  :  ^  varia  faina       Italia  delectibas,  et  procuratione  tirbis  amicis 
percrebnit  roigTatonim  Alexandriam  vel  Ilinni,       peiiriissa." 
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had  in  all  fierionsness  selected  the  environs  of  Ilium  for  his  new  capital.^ 
Buch  plans  may  also  have  hovered  in  the  air  at  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  may  have  induced  Horace,  who  held  them  to  be  pernicious,  to 
express  himself  in  the  sharpest  manner.^  For  the  rest,  the  adherents  of 
Bounarbashi  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  no  one  at  Rome  ever  at  any 
time  thought  of  building  a  Troy  outside  Novum  Ilium,  on  any  site 
believed  to  be  identical  with  Priam's  Troy,  in  opposition  to  Novum  Ilium. 
It  therefore  could  not  occur  to  Horace's  mind  to  warn  them  against  that 
scheme. 

''Like  Horace,  Aeschylus^  is  also  most  unjustly  cited  against  Novum 
Ilium.  He  says  no  more  than  that  Troy  had  been  destroyed  and  its  site 
deserted,^  and  that  Athene  had  taken  possession  of  the  Trojan  land  as  a 
portion  of  booty  (\dxos:)  for  the  children  of  Theseus.*  If  we  suppose  that 
by  this  is  meant  only  a  portion  of  the  Trojan  land,  it  does  not  follow  that 
that  land,  as  Welcker  maintains,  should  be  thought  to  be  excluded  from 
all  kinds  of  profane  use  (and  therefore  from  the  building  of  houses).  And 
which  portion  of  the  Trojan  land  was  it  ?  Welcker  indeed  knows  very 
precisely  that  it  was  the  region  of  Bounarbashi,  but  he  does  not  make  it 
clear  to  us  how  he  knows  this. 

''  Just  as  little  as  the  adherents  of  Bounarbashi  can  appeal  to  Aeschylus, 
so  little  can  they  appeal  to  Lucan's  PharsaJia^  It  is  evident  that  Lucan 
makes  Caesar  visit  the  Ilium  of  his  time  and  hold  it  to  be  the  Homeric 
city.     Of  this  the  verse 

'Circuit  exuBtae  nomen  memorabile  Tiojae* 

can  hardly  leave  any  doubt,  because  on  the  coast  of  Troy  there  existed 
only  the  city  called  Ilium  or  Troy,  and  no  other  of  this  name.  But  it  is 
self-evident  that  Caesar  could  not  have  found  there  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Pergamus  and  the  wall  of  Phoebus  Apollo,  and  this  bears  as  little  on  the 
subject  as  the  trees  and  brakes  which  grew  on  the  Pergamus,  as  now  on 
the  Acrocorinthus  and  many  another  Acropolis,  whilst  the  city  which 
belongs  to  it  lives  and  bears  its  ancient  name.  Let  us  also  remember 
Caesar's  solemn  vow  made  on  the  sacred  precincts :  ^ 

*  Rcstitnara  papulos,  g^ta  yice  moenia  reddent 
Aoflonidae  Phrygibas,  Romanaqae  Pergaiua  surgent,' 

of  which  promise  Lucan  says®  that  it  has  been  fulfilled — 

'Yotaque  thuricremoB  non  irrita  fudit  in  I'giics;' 

which  cannot  refer  to  anything  else  than  the  numerous  good  acts  and 


*  Gibbon,  c.  17.  Constantine  had  eren  begun 
to  erect  on  the  chosen  site  important  and  sump- 
tnoua  buildings,  which  afterwards  fell  to  pieces. 

'  See  also   Loebell,    Ueber  daa  Principat  dea 
Augnstusj  in  Raumer's  Hiator,  ToKfienSbuch,  1834. 
■  Welcker,  Kieine  Schriften,  Band  ir.  p.  17. 

*  Aeschylus,  Agamemnon,  yr.  524-528  : 
kKK*  cd  vuf  iunrdcatrB^j  iced  yiip  oiv  vp^wtt, 
Tpolay  KaraaKd^carra  rov  Buni^pov 

Aihs  fiaic^AAp,  rp  Kor^ipiywrrax  w49oy. 


Kfld  <nr4pfAa  irdTils  i^carSWvreu  x^^^^* 

*  Eumenides,  397-402 : 
wp6ff^€¥  ^I^Koixra  Kktfi6yos  jSo^y, 
itwh  Xtcofidy^pov  yrip  Kara^Barovfitrtij 
%v  8^  *AxfuAv  JhcTOpis  t<  kcX  wp6fioif 

Hvtifuuf  aibT^p€fiyoy  cts  rh  wav  i/JLol, 
i^aiptrov  Ztl^pfifia  Si^adws  tSkois, 

*  ix.  961.         '  Lucan.  Pharaal.  iz.  998,  999. 
«  Pharsal,  ix.  989. 
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fayonrs,  by  which-^as  we  notorionsly  know  from  history — Julias  Caesar 
endeavoured  to  raise  the  Iliam  of  his  time  to  a  flourishing  condition." 

I  may  here  add  that  the  site  of  Bounarbashi  is  in  contradiction  with 
the  hydrographical  foundations  of  our  map,  in  consequence  of  which  all 
the  adherents  of  the  Troy-Bounarbashi  theory  must  submit  to  a  radical 
renaming  of  the  rivers  of  the  plain. 

It  has  been  argued  against  the  identity  of  Novum  Ilium  with  the 
Homeric  Troy  that,  if  the  latter  had  been  so  near  the  ships,  the  Trojans 
would  not  have  needed  to  encamp  in  the  plain.  But  it  was  Hector's 
intention  to  attack  the  Greeks  the  moment  they  should  try  to  put  their 
ships  afloat  and  to  go  on  board,  for  he  supposed  they  had  such  a  design.* 
By  encamping  at  the  tumulus  of  Hus  he  saved  a  march  of  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  kept  his  warriors  under  arms  instead  of  dispersed  in  the  city. 

When  the  battle  is  raging  near  Troy,  Ajax  is  afraid  that  those  of  the 
Greeks  who  had  remained  in  the  camp  at  the  ships  might  be  discouraged 
at  seeing  their  comrades  repulsed  by  Hector.^®  The  distance  appears^ 
therefore,  to  have  been  so  short  that  they  could  see  each  other,  Yirgil,^^ 
the  most  veracious  narrator  of  traditions,  and  Quintus  Bmymaeus,^ 
represent  the  Trojan  women  as  looking  at  the  Greek  fleet  from  the  walls, 
and  hearing  the  cries  of  the  Greeks  when  they  rushed  from  the  camp. 
These  are  merely  instances  of  the  views  of  these  two  later  authors 
with  regard  to  the  distance  and  the  relative  situation  of  the  city  and 
the  camp.  But  it  must  be  supposed  that  people  at  the  camp  and  in  Ilium 
perceived  each  other  only  very  imperfectly,  for  otJierwise  there  could 
be  no  reason  why  Polites — who,  confiding  in  his  speed,  sat  as  scout  on 
the  tumulus  of  Aesyetes  (which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  near  Eoum 
Eioi) — should  have  watched  when  the  Greeks  would  rush  forth  from 
their  ships.^ 

The  legend  of  the  Trojan  wooden  horse  is  undoubtedly  nothing  but 
a  sacred  symbol.  Euphorion,  in  the  rationalizing  spirit  of  the  later 
Greeks,  supposed  this  horse  to  have  been  nothing  else  than  a  Grecian 
ship  called  Xmro^y  "  the  horse."  ^  So  too  Pausanias  pronounced  that  the 
Trojan  horse  must  have  been  in  point  of  fact  a  battering-engine,  because 
to  admit  the  literal  narrative  would  be  to  impute  utter  childishness  to  the 
defenders  of  the  city.*  Eeller  ^  suggests  that  "  it  probably  refers  to  an 
oracle ;  let  us  call  to  mind  the  numerous  Sibyls  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Sardis, 
Erythrae,  and  Samos,*  as  well  as  the  oracle  of  the  wooden  walls  of  Athens, 
which  signified  its  ships."    But  the  Trojan  horse,  as  Grote  ^  says,  with  its 


•  J/.Tiu.  508-511: 

itadwfuw  Kupii  woKKd^  <r4\as  d*  tls  ohpaofhv  Tiq?, 
fiii  irvt  Kcd  dtii  vitera  Kdpni  icofi6tinnfs  *Ax<uoi 
^t{rf€af  bpii'tivtcmtu  iw*  ^hpia  ¥wra  $a\d<r<nis, 

>•  //.  xvii.  637-639 : 
oT  wov  9€vp'  6p69nrr€s  &«nix^'o^»  o^'  ^(  ^wrty 
"I,KTopos  iu^po^vout  fi4vos  K€d  x^^P^  indwrovs 
4rxil€rt€r^t  iAX'  4w  nival  fitXairptruf  madta^cu. 

"  Anteid.  ii.  460-462  : 
''Tarrim  in  praecipiti  stantem  sammisque  sub 
astra 


Edttctam  tectis,  unde  omnU  Troia  videri 

£t  Dana&m  solitae  naves  et  Achaica  castra." 

»  ix.  75: 
T/NMS  B*  c9r'  iw^omo  0o^¥  ircd  \ahv  tBotno, 
Bdfififiiray, 

«  //.  ii.  791-794,  already  cited. 

'  FragmefUa,    34,    ap.    Diintzer,    Fragmenta 
Kpic.  Graee,  p.  55. 

*  Grote,  History  of  Greeoty  i.  p.  285. 

*  Die  Entdeckung  Ilion's  *u  Hisaarlik,  p.  16. 

*  Aelian.  Var,  Hist  xii.  35. 
'  Jfist.  of  Greeoef  i.  p.  305. 
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accompaniments,  Sinon  and  Laocoon,  is  one  of  the  capital  and  indis- 
pensable events  in  the  epic:  Homer,  Arctinns,  Lesches,  Virgil,  and 
Quintus  Smyrnaens,  all  dwell  npon  it  emphatically  as  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  capture  of  Troy. 

I  mention  the  Trojan  horse  here,  in  order  to  show  that  those  who 
invented  or  supported  the  legend  can  only  have  had  the  idea  that  it 
was  dragged  to  a  Pergamus  situated  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
Greek  camp,  but  they  cannot  possibly  have  supposed  that  such  an 
immense  machine,  full  of  warriors,  could  have  been  dragged  for  eight 
miles  through  the  plain,  and  then  for  more  than  one  mile  up  the  steep 
rocks  of  the  Bali  Dagh  to  the  Pergamus.  The  adherents  of  the  Bounar- 
bashi  theory  maintain  that  the  passage  in  the  Odyssey  ^ — which  refers  to 
the  consultation  as  to  whether  the  great  horse,  which  had  been  dragged 
into  the  Acropolis,  should  be  thrown  down  on  the  stones  at  its  foot — can 
only  be  referred  to  the  little  Acropolis  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  with  its  deep 
and  steep  slope,  and  not  to  Hissarlik.  But  we  see  no  reason  for  this, 
because  the  slope  of  Hissarlik  is  on  the  north,  north-west,  and  north-east 
side,  at  an  angle  of  45° ;  and  the  city  had,  besides,  high  walls.  We  must 
therefore  understand  that  it  was  proposed  to  drag  the  horse  to  the 
edge  of  the  wall  and  to  throw  it  thence  on  the  stones  below ;  there  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  Homer  must  necessarily  have 
meant  here  very  high,  almost  perpendicular,  pointed  cliffs. 

At  the  time  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  the  little  Acropolis  on  the 
Bali  Dagh,  behind  Bounarbashi,  was  probably  still  standing.  It  was 
strategically  well  situated ;  but  nevertheless,  though  envious  and  jealous 
of  Novum  Ilium,  he  did  not,  like  the  modern  explorers,  dare  to  proclaim 
its  identity  with  the  Homeric  Ilium.  He  preferred  to  instal  a  poor 
unfitly  situated  little  village  in  the  legendary  rights  of  the  ancient 
Ilium,  because  that  name  at  least  appeared  to  cling  to  it.  Nobody 
dared  in  antiquity  to  shake  the  tradition  of  a  name, — an  example  of 
caution  which  should  be  a  warning  to  us.^ 

W.  Christ "  cites  B.  Stark  of  Heidelberg,^  whose  enthusiasm  for  his 
Troy-Bounarbashi  theory  goes  so  far  that,  without  paying  any  attention 
whatever  to  the  ancient  testimonies,  he  puts  the  'I\t6a>i/  Kdfirf  of 
Demetrius  close  to  Bounarbashi. 

Grote  ^  observes :  '^  Theophrastus,  in  noticing  old  and  venerable 
trees,  mentions  the  ^1770^'  {Quercus  aesctUus)  on  the  tomb  of  Ilus  at 
Ilium,  without  any  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  place  (De  Plant 
iv.  14);  and  his  contemporary,  the  harper  Stratonikos,  intimates  the 
same  feeling,  in  his  jest  on  the  visit  of  a  bad  Sophist  to  Ilium  during 
the  festival  of  the  Ilieia  (Athenaeus,  viii.  p.  351)  The  same  may  be  said 
respecting  the  author  of  the  tenth  epistle  ascribed  to  the  orator  Aeschines 


■  Od.  Tiii.  506-509 :  *  Otto  Keller,  Die  Entdeckung  Hum's  zu  Hia- 

.     .     .     .     Tplxci  94  tr^iiriv  )}K8arc  fiovK-tt,  tarlik,  p.  27. 

^i  8iairX^(ai  KoiKoif  Z6pv  yri\4t  x^'^V*  **  ^^  Tbpographie  der  Trojan,  Ehene;  Munchen, 

1^  Karh  wtrpdmy  fia\4et¥  ipifccarras  iir*  &Kfnis,         1S74. 

^  4Aay  ft,4y*  iyaXfia  Bw¥  B^KHriiptoy  tlvai.  '  Reiae  nach  detn  griecMschen  Orient,  p.  166. 

•  History  of  Qreeoe,  i.  p.  299. 
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(p.  737),  in  which  his  visit  of  curiosity  to  Ilium  is  described — as  well 
as  about  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  or  the  writer  who  describes  his  life  and 
his  visit  to  the  Troad;  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  distrust  the 
apyoioKxr^ia  of  the  Ilians,  who  affirmed  their  town  to  be  the  real  Troy 
(Philostr.  YU,  Apol,  Tyan.  iv.  11).  The  goddess  Athene  of  Ilium  was 
reported  to  have  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Eyzikus,  when  they  were  besieged  by  Mithridates,  commemorated  by 
inscriptions  set  up  in  Ilium"  (Plutarch,  Lucidlm,  10). 

Grote  ^  also  finds  an  important  argument  for  the  identity  of  Novum 
Ilium  with  the  Homeric  Troy  in  the  above-mentioned  periodical  sending 
of  the  Locrian  maidens  to  Ilium,  to  do  menial  service  in  the  temple  of 
Athene,  as  an  expiation  of  the  sin  of  their  hero  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus.  He 
thinks  that  the  sending  of  these  virgins  could  not  possibly  have  been 
commenced  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  as  Strabo  *  says :  but, 
on  the  contrary,  he  finds  in  it  a  proof  that  Ilium  always  existed,  and, 
consequently,  that  it  had  never  ceased  to  be  inhabited.  I  may  add  that, 
according  to  another  passage  in  Strabo,'^  the  Ilians  maintained  that  the 
annual  sending  of  Locrian  virgins  to  Ilium  had  commenced  soon  after 
the  capture  of  Troy,  and  that  the  city  had  neither  been  totally  destroyed 
by  the  besieging  Greek  army  nor  had  it  ever  been  (entirely)  deserted. 
The  history  of  the  city  could  not  have  been  anywhere  better  preserved 
than  by  its  inhabitants. 

As  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  under  whatever  essential  aspect  we  may 
examine  it,  answers  to  the  indications  of  the  Iliad  in  regard  to  the 
situation  of  ancient  Ilium,  the  fact  that  a  city  of  the  same  name  existed 
here  in  later  times  tends  rather  to  confirm  than  to  enfeeble  its  right  to  be 
considered  identical  with  the  city  celebrated  by  the  poet.  The  identity 
of  name  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  coincidence  of  position. 
It  must  also  be  considered,  that  the  interest  which  the  ancients  felt 
for  the  Troy  of  Homer  was  far  greater  even  than  ours ;  that  they  had 
plentiful  sources  of  information  which  are  lost  to  us;  and  that  they 
were  consequently  far  better  prepared  for  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  site  ubi  Troja  fuit  than  we  are.  The  Ilians  were  Aeolic  Greeks,* 
who  had  immigrated  into  the  Troad  ^  and  had  no  doubt  got  mixed  up 
with  the  remaining  Trojans,  and  who  adhered  with  fervent  zeal  to  the 
worship  of  the  Ilian  Athene  and  to  that  of  the  heroes  who  had  fallen 
in  the  war,  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen,^  funeral  services  were  celebrated  as 


•  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  282. 

*  xiii.  p.  601 :  rhs  8i  AoKpiBas  w€fi^f$riyai 
Tlfpawy  1j9ri  Kparo^yrwy  trvyifiji. 

*  xiii.  p.  600 :  Aiyovai  8'  oi  yvy  'lAtctf  koI 
Tovro  09S  ov9k  TcA^wf  iiipayla$ai  avytfiaiyty  rify 
ir6\iy  Korrh  r^y  SXtaaw  tvh  rSty  'AxouctfK,  ov8' 
i^<f\ti^$il  oif94xoT€  •  at  youy  AoKpiits  irapBiyoi 
fUKphy  Sartpoy  ip^dfAtyeu  iwffuroyro  kot*  frof . 

•  Herodotus,  v.  122  ;  ("T/iCiyj)  KaroAiir^v  t^j' 
npowovTl9a  M  rhy  'EWiiairoyroy  ^t  rhy 
frrpafr6v,  kcIjL  cIXc  fjAy  Alo\4as  wdyras,  Sffot  rrjy 
'IKtdZa  y^fioyrai,  c7a.c  8c  TdpyiBas  rovs  u7ro\€i' 
^ivTos  r&y  ipxeday  TtvKpwy, 

Pausanias,  i.  35.  4  :  \^oy  8^  rwy  fx^y  Aio\4ay 


r&y  Sartpov  olicriffdyTwy  ''Wioy  4s  r^y  Kpltrty  rijv 
4ir\  Tois  5irXo<f  IJKova-a. 

Pausanias,  viii.  12.  9 :  rovrov  8^  ffvyrcKovtriv 
is  irltrriy  Alo\4o»y  ol  ''Wioy  4p*  rjfi&y  txoyrts, 

K.  T.  X. 

Grote,  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  296,  also  cites 
Aio\.fhs  4k  w6\eo»s  TpwdBos,  the  title  proclaimed 
at  the  Olympic  games  (Paus.  y.  8. 3):  like  AloKtvs 
awh  Movp(y<u,  from  Myrina  in  the  idore  southerly 
region  of  Aeolis,  which  we  find  in  the  list  of 
victors  at  the  Charitesia,  at  Orchomenus  in 
Boeotia  (Boeckh,  Corp.  fnscrip.  Graec.  No.  1583). 

7  See  p.  128. 

»  See  pp.  180,  181. 
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late  as  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Julian.  Eyerything  therefore  here  con- 
tributed to  keep  alive  the  reminiscences  of  the  Trojan  war  and  its  locality. 

Not  only  did  an  ancient  and  venerable  city  stand  on  Hissarlik :  this 
city  was  also  so  rich  and  powerful  that  there  could  not  easily  be  in 
the  Plain  of  Troy  a  second  equally  important  city;  it  must  therefore 
have  been  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  Trojan  dominion.^ 

"The  legendary  faith  (in  the  identity  of  Novum  Ilium  with  the 
Homeric  Ilium)  subsisted  before,  and  continued "  (as  Grote  ^®  says) 
"  afterwards,  notwithstanding  the  topographical  difficulties.  Hellanicus, 
Herodotus,  Mindarus,  the  guides  of  Xerxes,  and  Alexander,  had  not 
been  shocked  by  them:  the  case  of  the  latter  is  the  strongest  of  all, 
because  he  had  received  the  best  education  of  his  time  under  Aristotle 
— he  was  a  passionate  admirer  and  constant  reader  of  the  Iliad — he 
was,  moreover,  personally  familiar  with  the  movements  of  armies,  and 
lived  at  a  time  when  maps,  which  began  with  Anaximander,  the  disciple 
of  Thales,  were  at  least  known  to  all  who  sought  instruction.  Now  if, 
notwithstanding  such  advantages,  Alexander  fully  believed  in  the  identity 
of  Ilium,  unconscious  of  the  topographical  difficulties,  much  less  would 
Homer  himself,  or  the  Homeric  auditors,  be  likely  to  pay  attention  to 
them,  at  a  period,  five  centuries  earlier,  of  comparative  rudeness  and 
ignorance,  when  prose  records  as  well  as  geographical  maps  were  totally 
unknown."  Grote  further  cites  the  argument  of  Major  Bennell:^ 
"Alexander  is  said  to  have  been  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  Iliad, 
and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  deciding  on  the  spot  how  far  the  topo- 
graphy was  consistent  with  the  narrative.  Had  he  been  shown  the 
site  of  Bounarbashi  for  that  of  Troy,  he  would  probably  have  questioned 
the  fidelity  either  of  the  historical  part  of  the  poems  or  of  his  guides. 
It  is  not  within  credibility,  that  a  person  of  so  correct  a  judgment  as 
Alexander  could  have  admired  a  poem  which  contained  a  long  history 
of  military  details  and  other  transactions  that  could  not  physically  have 
an  existence.  What  pleasure  could  he  receive,  in  contemplating  as 
subjects  of  history,  events  which  could  not  have  happened  ?  Yet  he  did 
admire  the  poem,  and  therefore  must  have  found  iJie  topography  consistent ; 
that  is,  Bounarbashi,  surely,  was  not  shown  to  him  for  Troy." 

Grote  further  mentions  the  testimony  of  Arrian,  "  who,  though  a 
native  of  Nicomedia,  holding  a  high  appointment  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
remarkable  for  the  exactness  of  his  topographical  notices,  describes  the 
visit  of  Alexander  to  Ilium,  without  any  suspicion  that  the  place  with 
all  its  relics  was  a  mere  counterfeit.  Aristides,  Dio  Chrysostom,  Pau- 
sanias,  Appian,  and  Plutarch,  hold  the  same  language."^ 


•  W.  Christ,  2>ie  Tupotjrapkie  der  Trojanisdten 
El>ene;  Miinchen,  1874.  "If  not  Troy,  what  is 
this  city  but  its  dovlAel** — Qttarterh/  Hcview, 
April  1874,  p.  559. 

*•  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  305. 

*  Observations  on  the  Plain  of  Troy,  j).  128. 

'  Arrian.  Anab.  i.  11 ;  Appiau,  Mithridat.  c.  53 ; 
Aristides,  Oratio,  43  ;  Rhodiacay  p.  820  (Dindorf, 
p.  369).  The  curious  Oratio  xi.  of  Dio  Chrysostom, 
in  which  he- writes  his  new  version  of  the  Trojan 


war,  is  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ilinm. 
Grote  adds :  '*  But  modern  writers  seem  for  the 
most  part  to  have  taken  up  the  supposition  from 
Strabo  as  implicitly  as  he  took  it  from  Demetrius. 
They  call  Ilium  by  the  disresjiectfuJ  appellation 
of  AV'c  Ilium,  while  the  traveller  in  the  Troad 
looks  for  Old  Ilium  as  if  it  were  the  unquestion- 
able spot  where  Priam  had  lived  and  moved ; 
the  name  is  even  formally  enrolled  on  the  best 
maps  of  the  ancient  Troad." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  FIRST  PRE-HISTORIO  CITY  ON  THE  HILL  OF  HISSARLIK. 

As  I  have  explained  in  the  preceding  pages,^  I  ascertained  by  the 
twenty  shafts  sunk  on  the  site  of  Novum  Ilium,  which  are  accurately 
indicated  on  the  Plan  of  the  Hellenic  Ilium,^  that  the  ruins  of  none  of 
the  pre-historic  cities,  which  succeeded  each  other  here  in  the  course  of 
ages,  exceeded  the  precincts  of  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  which  forms  its 
north-west  comer,  and  served  as  its  Acropolis.  This  Acropolis,  like  the 
Acropolis  of  old  Troy,  was  called  Pergamum.^  Here  were  the  temples 
of  the  gods,*  among  which  the  sanctuary  of  Athene,  the  tutelary  deity 
of  the  city,  was  of  great  celebrity.  The  Ilians,  who  firmly  believed 
in  the  ancient  tradition  that  their  town  occupied  the  very  site  of  ancient 
Troy,  were  proud  to  show  in  their  Pergamum  the  house  of  Priam  as 
well  as  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios,  where  that  unhappy  old  man  had 
been  slain,^  and  the  identical  stone  on  which  Palamedes  had  taught  the 
Greeks  to  play  at  dice.'  They  were  so  totally  ignorant  of  archaeology, 
that  they  took  it  as  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  Trojans  had  walked 
on  the  very  same  surface  of  the  soil  as  themselves,  and  that  the  buildings 
they  showed  were  all  that  remained  of  the  ancient  city.  It  never  occurred 
to  their  minds  that  ruins  could  exist  except  on  the  surface.  As  they  had 
no  ceUars,  so  they  had  no  excavations  to  make ;  but  still  they  once  cer- 
tainly made  an  excavation,  because  there  is  a  welF  in  the  Acropolis,  which 
is  walled  up  with  stones  and  chalk,  and  was  evidently  dug  by  the  later 
Ilians.  This  well  has  been  dug  with  great  trouble  through  numbers 
of  pre-historic  house-walls.  By  a  strange  chance  it  has  been  pierced, 
at  a  depth  of  about  30  ft.  below  the  surface,  through  the  thick  walls  of  a 
house,  which  is  the  largest  house  in  the  burnt  city,  and  which  I  firmly 
hold  to  be  the  mansion  of  its  chief  or  king,  because,  as  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  pages,  in  or  close  to  it  I  found  nine  smaller  or  larger 
treasures.  But  they  dug  with  great  pains  through  these  house-walls 
without  even  noticing  them,  for,  had  they  noticed  them,  they  might 
have  raised  pretensions  to  archaeology;  they  might  perhaps  have 
excavated  the  whole  mansion,  and  might  have  felt  inclined  to  proclaim 
it  as  the  real  house  of  Priam,  instead  of  the  building  which  they  showed 
28  or  30  ft.  above  it,  on  the  surface  of  the  hill.  With  the  same  in- 
difierence  they  dug  on,  and,  having  pierced  through  several  still  more 


>  p.  38.  *  ThelnflcriptioQs  authenticate,  besides  Athene, 

'  The  shafts  are  marked  by  the  letters  a  to  a   temple   of    Zeus    Polieus    at    Novum    Ilium 

V  on  Plan  II.  (Boeckh,  Corp.  Itiscr.,  No.  3.")90). 

'    Herodotus,    vii.   43 :   rh   Tldpyafiov,      The  *  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  298. 

form   in   Homer  is  always  ^  Tl4pyc^ios,     The  *  PolemonPerieget. /Vu</.  xxxi. ;  ed.  L.Preller. 

Tragic  jMiets  use  also  the  plural,  t&  Yltpyafui,  '  This  well  is  marked  az  on  l't:iu  I.  (of  Trov). 
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ancient  house- walls,  tliey  at  last,  at  a  depth  of  53  ft.,  reached  the  rock, 
into  which  they  sunk  their  shaft  deep  enough  to  get  water.  The 
Ilians  dug  this  well  from  above,  whereas  in  describing  the  results  of 
my  excavations  I  shall  commence  from  below. 

The  rock  consists  of  soft  limestone. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  these  sacred  precincts  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  remove  the  black  earth  which  covered  this  rock  to  the  depth  of  8  in. ; 
but  they  laid  on  it  the  foundations  of  their  houses,  of  which  three  walls, 
composed  of  small  uncut  stones  joined  with  earth,  may  be  seen  in  my 
great  trench,  which  passes  from  north  to  south  through  the  whole  hill.® 
On  some  of  these  walls  the  well-smoothed  clay  coating,  with  which  they 
were  once  covered,  is  still  preserved. 

I  have  hitherto  attributed  the  enormous  layer  of  debris,  23  ft.  deep, 
which  covers  the  rock  and  precedes  the  burnt  city,  to  only  one  nation, 
and  have  called  those  vast  ruins  the  First  City  on  the  hill  of 
Hissarlik.'  But  the  pottery  contained  in  the  low,est  stratum,  from  6 
to  7  ft.  thick,  is  so  vastly,  so  entirely  difierent  from  that  of  the  subse- 
quent layer,  16  ft.  thick ;  and  further — as  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  who 
recently  visited  the  Troad,  has  ingeniously  observed — the  architecture 
of  the  house- walls  in  these  two  strata  is  so  widely  difierent, — that  I 
cannot  but  acknowledge,  in  agreement  with  him,  that  the  first  city 
must  have  been  destroyed  or  abandoned,  and  again  built  over  by 
another  people. 

To  my  great  regret,  I  have  been  able  to  excavate  comparatively 
little  of  these  two  lowest  cities,  as  I  could  not  bring  them  to  light 
without  completely  destroying  the  burnt  city,  the  third  in  succession 
from  the  virgin  soil,  the  ruins  of  which  rest  upon  the  second  city. 
For  this  reason  also  I  can  only  give  the  depth  of  the  ruins  of  the  first 
city^°  approximately,  as  from  6  to  7  ft. :  in  some  places  it  may  be  a  little 
less,  in  others  a  little  more.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  depth  of  the  debris 
of  the  first  city  is  9  ft.  in  two  places  in  which  M.  Burnouf  has  most 
carefully  examined  them.     He  found  them  to  consist  of: 

1.  The  limestone  rock :  Thickness. 

2.  The  layer  of  black  earth    ........         20  contimetrDS  deep. 

8.  Dark  blue  plastic  clay '^        >i  »* 

4.  Light  grey  plastic  clay 3J  „ 

5.  Dark  blue  plastic  cluy       ........  ^J  » 

6.  Black  earth 6  „ 

7.  Dnrk  blue  clay  mixed  with  grey  clay           .....  S  „ 

8.  Mixture  of  the  preceding  earth  with  traces  of  charcoal           .         .  26  „           „ 

9.  Yellow  clay      ..........  5)  »»           »» 

10.  Dark  blue  clay  mixed  with  much  charcoal  .....         13        ,,  ,, 

11.  Yellowish   clay,   much  mixed   with  grey  clay  and   black  earth, 

traccH  of  charcoal  ........         20        „  „ 

12.  Ijaycr  of  mixed  earth  between  two  brown  clayish  lamina)       .         .         10        „  „ 
18.  Karth  mixed  with  all  these  eltments  and  with  stones   .         .         .   1     50        .,  „ 

2  metres  77  ctm. 
Then  follow  the  buildings  of  the  Second  City.  *-^  --'--- — ■-^-^'^— »^^-^^- 

•  See  Plan  III.  (marked  ///in  Section  of  the  "  See  my  Troy  and  its  Remains,  pp.  148-156. 

Great   Central   Trench,   x-Y),   also  Plan   I.  (of  '*  These  ruins  of  the   tirst    city  are  marked 

Troy),  on  which  they  are  likewise   marked  //  N  on   Plan   111.   (Section  of  the  Great  Central 

in  the  Great  Trench,  x-Y.  Trench). 


»» 
»» 

ft 
»» 


* 
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M.  Burnouf  remarks  that  these  layers  are  frequently  interrupted  hy 
large  cakes  of  clay  (in  French,  gaieties)  or  groups  of  them,  which 
were  in  general  use  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  three,  and  even 
of  the  first  four,  pre-historic  cities.  He  explains  that  these  clay  cakes 
were  used  to  consolidate  and  to  level  the  layers  of  debris,  because  as 
they  dried  they  became  so  hard  that  the  heaviest  walls  could  be  erected 
upon  them.  He  adds  that  the  layer  of  delris  of  the  first  city  often 
contains  single  stones,  small  deposits  of  brown  or  black  ashes,  as  well 
as  mussels  and  oyster  shells,  but  few  cockles  and  bones.  The  layers  of 
debris  slope  with  the  hill  towards  the  north. 

This  first  city  was  evidently  not  destroyed  by  fire,  for  I  never  found 
there  blackened  shells  or  other  marks  of  a  great  fire. 

Now,  with  regard  to  walls  of  defence,  there  are  none  in  the  excavated 
part  of  it  which  I  could  with  any  probability  attribute  to  this  first  city ; 
only  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  hill,  at  a  distance  of  133  ft.  from 
its  slope,  I  brought*  to  light  a  retaining  wall  of  white  stones,^  which, 
in  agreement  with  Burnouf  and  Sayce,  I  can  attribute  only  to  this  first 
city^  because  at  a  depth  of  50  ft.  it  ascends,  at  an  angle  of  45°,  6  ft. 
below  the  ruined  city  wall  built  of  large  blocks  joined  with  small  stones,^ 
and  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  built  a  very  long  time  before  the  latter, 
which  we  ascribe,  with  every  probability,  to  the  second  city. 

It  appears  that  this  first  city  had  either  no  regular  walls  of  defence, 
or,  as  is  more  likely,  its  walls  appeared  not  strong  enough  for  the 
second  nation,  which  built,  not  only  its  walls,  but  even  its  houses,  of 
much  larger  stones.  Professor  Sayce  suggests  that  the  entrance  to  this 
first  city  was  not  on  the  south-west  side,  where  the  second  settlers 
built  their  gate,  but  that  it  must  have  been  on  the  west  side,  where 
the  hill  slopes  gently  at  an  angle  of  70^  to  the  plain.  I  think  this 
highly  probable. 

In  treating  of  the  objects  of  human  industry  found  in  the  debris,  I 
begin  with  the  most  important — Pottery, — because  it  is  the  cornucopia 
of  archaeological  wisdom  for  those  dark  ages,  which  we,  vaguely  groping 
in  the  twilight  of  an  unrecorded  past,  are  wont  to  call  pre-historic. 
Indeed,  "  the  art  of  making  pottery  seems,"  as  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks  ^ 
judiciously  observes,  "  to  have  been  practised  by  mankind  from  very 
early  times.  It  is  even  a  question  whether  it  was  not  known  to  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  Europe,  in  those  early  ages  when  the  mammoth 
and  reindeer  still  lived  in  the  plains  of  France.  The  invention  of  pot- 
tery in  China  is  referred  by  native  writers  to  the  legendary  Emperor 
Hwang- ti,  who  is  stated  to  have  commenced  his  reign  of  100  years  in 
2697  B.C.  A  subsequent  emperor,  Yu-ti-shun  (2255  b.c),  is  stated  to 
have  himself  made  pottery  before  he  ascended  the  throne.  The  potter's 
wheel  was  known  in  Egypt  at  an  early  period,  having  probably  been 
invented  as  early  as  the  6th  Egyptian  dynasty." 

Of  all  the  imitative  arts  the  \|forking  in  clay  was  naturally  the  most 


»  See  on  the  engraving,  No.  2,  the  retaining  *  Introduction  to  his  Catalogw  of  a  Colhction 

waU  marked  a.  of    Oriental    Porcelain   and    Pottery ;     London, 

*  S<»e  the  wall  B  on  the  same  engraving.  1878. 
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ancient,  as  modelling  of  couree  precedes  casting,  carving,  or  painting. 
The  pre-historic  peoples,  who  inhabited  the  bill  of  Hissailik,  made  of 
baked  clay  all  ntensils  for  everyday  life  and  for  depositing  the  remains 
of  the  dead.  Instead  of  wooden  or  stone  coiBna  they  used  fnneral  uraB 
of  terra-cotta.  Instead  of  cellars,  chests,  or  boxes,  they  had  large  jars 
(TTtdoi),  from  4  to  7  ft.  high,  which  were  dug  into  the  ground,  bo  that  only 
the  mouth  was  visible,  and  were  ased  either  for  the  preservation  of  food, 
or  as  reservoirs  for  oil,  wine,  or  water.  Instead  of  wash-tabs,  they  used 
large  terra-cotta  bowls ;  of  terra-cotta  were  all  their  vcsbcIb  used  for  cook- 
ing, eating,  and  drinking ;  of  terra-cotta  even  were  their  hooks  for  banging 
up  clothes,  the  handles  of  their  brushes,  their  ex-votos,  and  the  weights 
of  their  fishing-nets.  Thus  we  cannot  be  Bstoniehed  at  finding  in  the 
debris  of  their  cities  such  large  masses  of  broken  pottery,  among  which, 
however,  there  is  no  trace  of  tiles.  It  therefore  appears  certain  that, 
just  like  the  houses  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Troad,  the  houses 
of  all  the  five  pre-historic  cities,  which  succeeded  each  other  here,  were 
covered  with  flat  roofs  of  beams  on  which  was  heaped  a  thick  layer  of 
clay  as  protection  against  the  rain. 

If,   as  we  judge  of  the  degree  of  civilization   of  a   country  by  its 
literature,  and  particularly  by  its  newspapers,  it  were  possible  to  judge 
of  the  degree  of  civilization  of  a  pre-historic  people  by  the  greater  or 
less   perfection  of  their  pottery,  then  we  might  conclude,  that  of  all 
the   peoples  which   have   succeeded   each  other  here,    that  of  the   first 
city  was  by  far  the  most  civilized,  because  its  pottery  shows,  both  in 
fabric  and  shape,  by  far  the  most  advanced  art.     But  I   am  far  from 
maintaining  this  theory ;   I  shall  only  cite  facts.     To  this  early  people 
the  potter's  wheel  was  already  known,  but  it  was  not  in  common  use, 
because    all    the    bowls   and 
plates,    as    well    as    all    the 
larger  vessels,  are  invariably 
hand-made.      We    may    say 
the  same  of  nearly  all   the 
smaller  vases,  among  which, 
however,   we   now  and   then 
find  one  which  has  most  un- 
doubtedly   been    turned    on 
the    potter's   wheel,    as,   for 
instance,   the   vase    No.    23, 
which    is    of    a    dim    black 
colour  and  globular  form,  so 
that  it  cannot  stand  without 
being  supported.*    Like  most 

''•■s.C2l:;.''"~"~"-Si;'t„"".""*'"  yf  of » .«« ,h,pe  m 

this  first  city,  it  has  on  each 
aide  two   long  vertical  tubular  holes  for   suspension  by  a  string.     Wo 

*  Thii  v»M  i»  in  my  collection  in  the  Soiith    KeiKington   Miiseam,  where  every  one  cno  Con- 
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see  this  same  syBtem  on  the  accompanying  fragments  of  a  lustrons-Uack 
hand-made  vase  (Nos.  24  and  25). 

This  system  of  double  vertical  tnbolar  boles  for  suspension,  which  was 

in  common  nee  in  the  first  city,  has  been  bnt  very  rarely  fonnd  elsewhere. 

The  Mnaenm  of  Saint  Germain- 

en-Laye  contains  a  fragment  of 

a    datk-browQ    vase,   with    two 

vertical  tubular  holes,  found  in 

'     a  cavern  in  Andalusia,  which  in 

fabric    resembles    some    of    the 

pottery  of  the  first  city  at  Eis- 

Xo-i*.  Fn«n>™tofiivii»f. iriiht-oinbuiMhoiwDn        sarlik.      There    are    also   three 

racb  KhJe for  Aoapi-nBkiD.  -      .  •  ., ,        . 

(A.boDiiuif«tiiiiiiK.  iiepib, »biran8 ft.)  uagmcnts   ol    vascs,   with    two 

vertical   tubular  holes,  foand  in 
Dolmens,  the  locality  of  which  is  not  indicated ;  further,  the  casts  of  two 
more  such  fragments,  of  which  the  originals,  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  Vannes,  were  found  in  the 
Dolmen  of  Kerroh,  at  Loc- 
mariaker.      There    has    also 
been  found   in  Denmark,  in 
a   sepulchre    of    the    Stone 
age,  a  similar  vase,  with  two 
vertical     tubular     holes     on 
each  side  for  suspension;  it 
is    preserved   in    the   Boyal 
Kosenm  of  Nordiske  Oldsager 
in  Copenhagen,  and  is  repre- 
sented   among  the  vases  of 
the   Stone  age,   in  J.  J.  A. 
Worsaae's  Nordtske  Oldsager, 
p.  20,  No.  100.    This  Danish 
vase   ia   covered  with  a  lid, 
having    on    each    side    two 
corresponding     perforations, 
through    which    the   strings    '*°-*-  ^[^ 
were    passed :    in    this    way 
the  vase  could  be  shnt  quite  close.     Similar  vase-covers,  with  two  tubular 
holes  for  suspension  on  each  side,  are  frequent  in  this  first  city.     The 
accompanying  engraving  represents  two  such  vase-covers,  of  which  the 
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one  Btanding  upright  has  on  its  top  foar  perforated  projections,  in  the 
form  of  feet,  and  a  fifth  not  perforated  in  the  middle.  The  other,  which 
stands  on  its  head,  has  an  equal  number  of  sach  foot-like  protuberances, 
of  which  only  one  on  each  side  is  perforated :  this  latter,  therefore,  belongs 
to  a  vase  with  onlj  one  vertical  tubular  hole  for  suspension  on  each  side. 

I  may  add  that  the  five  fragments  of  vases  found  in  French  Dolmens, 
as  well  as  the  Danish  vase,  have  only  the  system  for  suspension  in 
common  with  those  of  the  first  city  at  Hissarlik;  the  fabric  and  clay  are 
altogether  difl'erent. 

A  very  great  number  of  the  bowls  and  some  of  the  vases  of  the  first 
city  had,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  rim,  an  incised  linear  ornamentation, 
which  was  filled  up  with  white  chalk,  so  as  to  strike  the  eye.  To  this 
class  of  bowls  belong  the  fragments  Nus.  28  and  29,  the  ornamentation 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  weaving  patterns.  The 
fragment  No.  31  is  the  rim  of  a  shallow  basin  with  a  perforated  handle. 
Many  others  have  an  incised  linear  ornamentation  on  the  outside  of  the 
rim,  like  Nos.  30,  32,  33,  and  34,  of  which  that  on  No.  32  appears  also  to 
be  a  textile  pattern.  No.  3i3  is  the  bottom  of  a  vase  decorated  with  incisions. 


The  ornamentation  of  No,  33,  which  is  very  common,  appears  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  fish-spine.     Very  curious  is  the  incised  ornamentation  on 
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thfl  fragment  No.  36,  which  resembleB  ao  owl's  face  iii  monogram,  bat 
I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  the  potter  who  made  it  intended  to 
represent  an  owl.  It  is  however,  as  M.  Burnouf  remarks,  easy  to  follow 
upon  the  vases  the  series  of  forms  gradually  passing  over  from  the  owl- 
head  to  this  monogram.  He  calls  attention  to  the  bundle  of  vertical  lines 
to  the  right,  which  in  his  opinion  are  meant  to  represent  female  hair. 

Most  of  the  bowls  have  on  the  two  sides,  as  in  Nos.  37  and  38,  slight 
projections  in  the  rim  with  horizontal  tubular  holes,  which— in  proportion 


a  rlnga  for  autpcnaten  on  (be  lim. 

to  the  size  of  the  vessel— are  from  2  to  4  in.  long,  and  which  likewise 
served  for  suspending  the  bowls. 

The  fragments  with  tubnlar  holes  (on  p.  218)  belong  to  large  bowls, 
on  account  of  which  the  holes  are  much  wider,  as  the  heavy  weight  of 
the  vessels,  when  filled,  necessitated  a  strong  cord. 

On  some  bowls  these  protuberances,  containing  the  tubular  holes  for 
suspension,  are  ornamented,  as  in  Nos.  40  and  42,  with  deep  impreEsed 
furrows,  so  that  they  have  the  shape  of  a  hand  with  the  fingers  clenched. 

In  the  tubular  hole  of  a  fragment  of  a  bowl  in  my  possession,  my 
friend  the  professor  of  chemistry,  Xavier  Landerer,  late  of  the  University 
of  Athens,  found  the  remnants  of  the  cord  which  had  served  for  sus- 
pending the  vase.  He  ascertained  these  remnants  to  be  of  an  organic 
nature ;  they  burned,  he  says,  like  tinder  or  like  the  fibres  of  a  thread 
or  cord.  On  examination  through  a  microscope,  they  proved  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  twisted  linen  cord. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  vase  No.  23 — which,  as  already  stated,  is  of 
a  dull  hlack — and  of  Nos.  40  and  42,  which  are  of  a  yellow  colour — all  the 


IT  bo)s  for  noptiMJoii. 
« ID  n  n.) 

ahore  fragments  and  bowls  are  of  a  lustrous  black ;  and  the  larger  they 
are,  so  much  the  thicker  are  they  in  many  places,  so  that,  for  instance,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  rim  and  in  the  base  the  clay  is  often  rather  more  than 
half  an  inch  thick.  Although  the  rich  shining  deep  black  colour  of  these 
bowb,  enhanced  as  it  is  by  its  contrast  to  the  fantastic  rim-ornamentation 
filled  with  white  chalk,  is  really  fascinating  to  the  eye  and  looks  like  a 
mirror,  yet  on  close  examination  we  find  the  surface  of  the  bowls,  both 
outside  and  iuside,  very  uneven.  But  this  conld  hardly  be  otherwise,  as 
they  are  all  hand-made,  and  were  polished  with  stones  of  porphyry, 
diorite,  or  jasper,  expressly  cut  for  the  parpose,  of  which  I  found  a  great 
quantity  in  this  first  city  as  well  as  in  all  the  four  successive  pre-historio 
cities  of  Hissarlik.  Fair  specimens  of  these  polishing  stones  are  seen  in 
the  chapter  on  the  Third,  the  burnt  City,  under  Nos.  648~€51,  to  which 
I  refer.     (See  p.  444.) 

The  unevenness  of  the  surfaces  of  the  pottery  may  also  be  accounted 
for  by  the  ingredients  of  which  these  vessels  are  composed ;  for,  when 
fractured,  we  see  that  the  clay  has  been  mixed  with  coarsely -pounded 
granite,  the  mica  of  which  shows  its  presence  by  the  numerous  small  flakes 
glittering  like  gold  or  silver.  Professor  Landerer,  who  examined  some  of 
the  fragments  chemically,  found  in  them,  besides  granite,  gneiss  and 
qnartz.  It  appears  therefore  evident,  that  this  most  ancient  and  highly 
curious  pottery  of  the  first  city  was  fabricated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
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pre-historic  pottery  found  in  Mecklenburg,  of  which  my  friend  the 
celebrated  archaeologist,  Dr.  Lisch  of  Schwerin,  writes  to  me  as  follows : — 
''  As  to  the  manufacture  of  clay  vessels  in  the  heathen  time,  numerous 
thorough  investigations  have  been  made  in  Mecklenburg  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  First,  the  core  of  the  vessel  was  made  by  hand  of  common  clay, 
which  was  thoroughly  kneaded  with  pounded  granite  and  mica.  For  this 
reason,  there  are  many  urns  which  have  a  rough  surface,  owing  to  the 
protruding  little  stones.  But  the  interior  surface  of  these  urns  was 
covered  smoothly  with  clean  clay.  The  pounded  granite  was  required  in 
order  that  the  form  of  the  vessel  might  be  preserved  in  the  fire,  because 
otherwise  it  would  have  collapsed.  This  mode  of  manufacture  is  also 
proved  by  the  sparkles  of  mica  which  may  be  seen  on  the  surface.  Then 
the  core  of  the  vessel  was  dried  or  slightly  baked.  When  this  had  been 
done,  the  whole  external  surface  of  the  vessels  was  coated  with  clay,  from 
which  all  the  coarser  particles  had  been  separated  by  water,  so  as  to 
establish  a  smooth  surface  and  to  fill  up  all  the  gaps.  Hence  we  may 
explain  the  astonishing  and  otherwise  inexplicable  phenomenon,  that 
fragments  of  such  vessels  show  in  the  interior  a  granular,  on  the  exterior 
a  clean  smooth  surface.  After  this,  the  ornamentation  was  cut  in  or 
impressed,  and  the  finished  vessel  was  dried  or  baked  cU  an  open  fire, 
in  which  operation  many  vessels  were  coloured  coal-black  by  the  soot  or 
smoke.  The  black  colour  is  vegetable,  which  can  be  easily  proved  if  a 
fragment  of  such  coal-black  pottery  is  put  into  a  potter's  oven,  because  it 
is  evaporated  by  the  heat  and  leaves  no  metallic  residuum,  whilst,  by 
strong  baking,  the  clay  of  the  fragment  becomes  perfectly  brick-red.  For 
the  rest,  no  trace  has  ever  been  found  of  a  pre-historic  potter's  oven. 
The  surface  of  many  vessels  may  finally  have  been  polished  with  bones  or 
smooth  stones.  Brick-kilns  and  potters'  ovens  were  only  introduced  into 
Mecklenburg  in  the  twelfth  century  a.d.,  whilst  in  the  Boman  provinces 
on  the  Bhine  they  existed  as  early  as  the  third  century  a.d.,  or  earlier,  as 
is  testified  by  the  numerous  Boman  bricks  and  vessels.  I  may  add,  that 
pottery  which  has  been  baked  in  a  potter's  oven  always  gives  a  ringing 
sound  when  touched  by  a  hard  object,  whilst  pottery  which  has  been 
baked  at  an  open  fire  always  gives  a  dull  sound." 

Professor  Virchow  writes  to  me :  "  The  preparation  of  the  black  terra- 
cotta vessels  has  in  our  Berlin  Anthropological  Society  been  the  subject 
of  many  and  long  discussions.  It  had  been  proved  that  the  most  common 
mode  of  preparing  them  is,  by  slow  burning  in  shut-up  places,  to  produce 
much  smoke,  which  enters  into  the  clay  and  impregnates  it.  The  black 
colour  can  be  made  of  any  intensity  that  is  desired.  The  Hissarlik  vessels 
have  certainly  been  made  in  this  way." 

M.  Burnouf  remarks  to  me  that  for  baking  pottery  thoroughly  a  great 
heat  is  required,  generally  as  much  as  800-1600°  Celsius  =  1472-2944° 
Fahrenheit,  a  heat  which  can  never  be  attained  in  the  open  air. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  rich  lustrous  deep  black  colour  of  the  bowls 
of  the  first  city  must  have  been  produced  by  a  peculiar  process.  M. 
Landerer  is  of  opinion  that  it  must  have  been  produced  by  an  abundance 
of  pine-soot,  with  which  the  vessels  were  coloured  at  the  second  baking 
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in  the  open  fire.  On  examining  with  a  microscope  the  white  chalk 
with  which  the  indeed  ornamentation  is  filled,  he  found  in  it  the  remains 
of  linen  cords. 

Professor  Landerer  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  colour  of 
the  Hellenic  terra-cotta  vases  is  coal  Uack,  which  was  produced  in  the 
following  manner : — "  Before  the  baking,  the  vases  were  oiled  over  with  tar 
(■n-io-ffo),  or  perhaps  with  the  pissa  asphalt  of  Herodotus,'  which  occurs 
on  the  island  of  Zacynthus.  In  the  baking  the  rosin  was  changed  into 
the  finest  coal,  which  got  attached  to  the  exterior  layer  of  clay  of  the 
vases  and  produced  their  black  varnish." 

There  are  also  terra-cotta  vessels  in  the  first  city  with  four  perfora- 
tions for  suspension  on  each  side  in  the  rim,  as  is  illustrated  by  the 
accompanying  engraving  No.  43. 


Another  fine  specimen  of  this  sort  is  represented  by  the  little  hand- 
made globular  tripod  No.  44,  which  has  not  been  covered  over  wHh  fine 
clean  clay,  and  has  its  surface  therefore  very  rude  and  uueqnal.  Gold- 
like or  silver-like  sparkles  of  the  mica  contained  in  the  clay  may  be  seen 
glittering  on  the  ontside  as  well  as  ou  the  inside.  The  fracture  at  its  base 
is  surrounded  by  an  incised  circle,  which  can  leave  no  doubt  that,  after 
the  vase  was  made,  a  piece  of  clay  on  which  three  feet  were  modelled 

'    ir.     193:    .r<)    f    hy    wiv,    3k. 
ZoKirtif  iK  Kinntt  Kol  DtaTai  ulaam 
/lintv  i^itt  iyii  &p*ay-  rial  fiiv  kal 
\Ifivai  auT&Bij  ij  tf  ih  fifylimi  aWfw 
Kairra  ro!ar  wdi^ri,  fldfloi  Gi  Si6frym6i  h 
Ta&nir    KayThv     fiari*rm,    i^    ixpp    tivp<rin\i/ 
xpoaliiaiirTtt,  lol  (ireiTa  kra^ipovei  rp  itupBirn 
xlaaav,    iVif  H-^y   Ix""""'   iff^tt^Tou,    ri    J" 
bXu,  T^i  niipmljt  riirinis  ii^ilya  ■  iaxiovir,  Si 
is  \djtiioy  bprnpuynivor  ^yx^*^  ^^r  Af^vtjf  ■  ixthv 
Bi  iiSpolrruai  avxy^y,  oGtu  is  robs  kfi^pias  in 
ToD  XdiKou  Kirraxioi'Vi.  8,  ti  8"  Ik  iBritrp  is  rijy 
kl/irrir,  irwh  y^v  iir,  iyapalrtTV  ir  Tp  floAdaiTjj. 

Dr.  Chandler  (Traceh,  il.  pp.  367,  3tiS)  thua 
deirribes  the  "  tar-springi "  (lis  he  calli  thfin) 
of  Zante:  "The  tar  il  produceil  in  n  small 
valley,   almnt   two    hours    fmm    the    Uivu,    by 
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TCiSels  with  tar  by  letting  it  trickle 
rota  the  boughs  which  we  immersed  ; 
the  method  used  to  gather  it  from 
e  into  pita,  where  it  is  hardened  bj 
be  barrelled  when  the  quantity  is 
(George  Rawlinsnu,  /Iv^tm-y  of 
ii.  |>|>.  169,  170.) 
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was  attached  here.  This  supposition  is  also  confirmed  by  the  circular 
depression  in  the  middle  of  the  fracture.  The  vase  before  us,  therefore, 
has  been  a  tripod.  Bound  the  body  we  see,  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other,  four  vertical  tubular  holes  for  suspension,  and  four  perforations  in 
the  rim  in  the  same  direction.  I  have  not  found  the  cover  to  this  vase, 
but  it  must  naturally  have  been  similar  to  that  represented  under  No.  26. 
As  these  lids  have  four  perforations,  they  could  well  be  fastened  on  by 
means  of  four  strings,  one  of  which  was  passed  through  each  of  the 
tubular  holes  and  the  corresponding  holes  in  the  rim  and  in  the  cover ;  at 
the  other  end  of  each  string  a  knot  had  previously  been  made,  which 
remained  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tubular  holes  and  prevented  the  strings 
from  slipping.  A  similar  contrivance  is  seen  in  the  gold  boxes  found  by 
me  in  the  royal  sepulchres  at  Mycenae.®  A  similar  contrivance  is  also 
presupposed  in  the  box  which  Arete,  wife  of  king  Alcinoiis,  fills  with 
presents  for  Ulysses,  for  she  recommends  him  :  "  Look  now  thyself  to  the 
lid  and  tie  quickly  a  knot  on  it,  lest  any  one  should  rob  thee  on  the  way, 
when  thou  reposest  again  in  sweet  slumber,  sailing  in  the  black  ship."  ^ 
Homer  says  in  the  verses  immediately  following : — "  Moreover  when  the 
much-enduring  divine  Ulysses  heard  this,  he  forthwith  fitted  on  the  lid, 
and  quickly  put  upon  it  a  manifold  knot;  which  venerable  Circe  had  once 
prudently  taught  him."^ 

Telemachus,  preparing  for  his  voyage  to  Sparta,  bids  his  nurse 
Euryclea  fill  twelve  amphorae  with  wine  and  fit  them  all  with  lids ;  but 
these  would  need  to  be  very  close-fitting  for  liquors.®  Such  lids  for 
amphorae  were  also  found  by  me  in  the  royal  tombs  at  Mycenae.^® 

Fragments  of  similar  vases  with  four  holes  at  each  side  for  suspension 
were  found  in  the  caves  at  Inzighofen,  on  the  Upper  Danube.^  There  are 
other  vases  with  only  one  perforation  on  each  side  in  the  rim,  like  No.  45^ 
which  has  all  round  it  an  ornamentation  forming  five  ovals  filled  up  with 
dots.  Again,  other  vases  have  on  each  side  of  the  body  only  one  ver- 
tical tubular  hole  for  suspension,  like  No.  46,  which  has  also  two  female 
breasts.  This  vase  is  also  hand-made,  but  of  green  colour;  its  clay  is 
only  2-lOths  in.  thick,  and  therefore  finer  than  that  of  the  larger  vases 
or  bowls.  The  pretty  little  vase  No.  47  is  also  hand-made,  and  has  only 
one  perforated  projection  on  each  side. 

In  the  collection  of  pre-historic  antiquities  found  in  Thera,  below 
three  layers  of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes,  and  preserved  in  the 
French  School  at  Athens,  there  are  two  very  rude  hand-made  vases  of 
cylindrical  form,  with  one  vertical  tubular  hole  on  each  side  for  suspen- 


•  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  205,  No.  318 ;  p.  206, 
No.  319;  p.  207,  Nos.  321,  322. 

•  Odyss.  viii.  443-445 : 

aurbs  yvv  YSc  tw/ao,  Boifs  8'  htX  Zteithv  2i}Aov, 
It4i  ris  rot  KoB*  iZhv  SiyX^o'croi,  irmrSr*  h,y  a^e 
Ctf8i9<r9a  yXvKvv  fhrvoy,  iiitv  iy  tnft  fu\alyp. 

•  Odysa.  viii.  446-448  : 

avrkp  litel  r6  y*  &KOV(r€  iroK^Xas  Sioi  'OUvCfftiis, 
aurlK*  iirfiprvt  vwfUL,  Boas  8*  M  9f<Tfthy  Xi/i\€y 
wotxikov,  Zv  vort  ynv  ficSac  ^p^a\  icArvia  Ktpicri. 


»  Odyss.  ii.  349-353  : 
fiaTj  &y€  IHi  fioi  otvoy  iy  iifuputfoptvffiy  i^v<r(Tov 
rfiiv^  ^ti  fitrit  rhv  Kapi^raTos,  ty  (rh  ipvXdcfftis 
Ktlvoy  otofjLeyji^  rhy  KiJ^fxapoVt  (t  iroBtv  K\Boi 
iioyty^s  '08v<rcvf  Bdyaroy  koI  Kffpas  &\6^as. 
8w8eira  8*  ^/livXi/croy,  koI  vAfuuny  &f><roy  fiirovras. 
»•  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  256,  Nob.  373  and  374. 

*  Ludwig  Lindenschmit,  Die  Vaterlandischen 
Alterthumer  der  Ilohenzollerschen  Sammiungen; 
Mainz,  1860.    Plate  xxvi.,  Nos.  7,  8. 
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sion;  and  a  pear-shaped  vaae  in  the  same  collection  has  an  identical 
system  for  suspension.  These  Thera  antiquities  are  thought  by  archce- 
ologists  to  date  from  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  centnry  b.c,  hut  it 


deserves  attention  that  most  of  the  Thera  pottery  has  rudely-painted 
ornaments,  whilst  there  ie  no  trace  of  painting  at  Hissarlik. 

In  the  Assyrian  Collection  of  tlie  British  Museum  there  are  three 
vases,  found  at  Nimroud,  which  have  the  same  system  of  one  vertical 
tubular  hole  on  each  side.  There  is  also,  in  the  collection  of  Babylonian 
antiquities,  the  fragment  of  a  hand-made  slightly-baked  vase,  which 
has  the  same  vertical  tubular  boles  for  suspension.  The  same  system 
also  exists  on  a  vase  from  Cyprus  in  the  Lonvre,  as  well  as  on  a  vase 
in  the  Museum  of  St.  Germain-eu-Laye,  found  in  a  Dolmen ;  again,  on 
a  fragment  of  a  vase  in  the  collection  of  Count  Szechetiyi  Bela  in 
Hungary,"  and  on  a  small  vase  marked  No.  1094,  in  the  Grand  Ducal 
Antiqnarinm  of  Schwerin.  This  latter  vase  was  found  in  a  couical  tomb 
(Hiinengrah)  near  Goldenitz,  in  Mecklenburg.  Professor  Vircbow  calls 
my  attention  to  an  urn  with  three  vertically  perforated  excrescences  on 
the  sides  and  at  the  foot, — having  thus,  properly  speaking,  three  double 
tubnlar  holes  for  suspension  with  a  string.  This  urn  was  found  at 
Dehlitz,  near  Weissenfela,  on  the  river  Saale,  in  Germany.^  Bat  I  have 
not  found  this  system  anywhere  else. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  speak  here  solely  of  vaees 
with  vertieat  tubular  rings  or  holes   for   suspension,  and  not  of  vases 

•  Dr.  Joseph   Hsmpel,  Oiialogue  de  I'Ejtposi-  '  See  the  Scsshnal  lirport  of  the  Berlin  Soci-I-/ 

liaa  prAislfiriqiie  ifej  UuaA)  de  Protiiux  et  <Ici  of    Anthropvlo.jii,    Ethw^-i-jg,   and    J're-liiiluric 

Collectioiu  particaliim   (fe   la   Ilimjrk;    Buds-  AivAiro/oi/s,  of  Nov,  28,  1874,  p.  7. 
Perth,  1870,  p.  71,  fig.  55. 
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having  projections  with  horizontally  placed  rings,  because  these  occnr 
on  a  raae  fonnd  in  the  Lake-dwellinge  of  the  Stone  sge  at  the  station 
of  Estarayer  ;*  on  four  vasea  fonnd  in  Dolmens  in  France,  and  preserred 
in  the  Maaenm  of  St.  Crermaia-en-Laye ;  on  some  fragments  of  vases  in 
the  Bame  Museum ;  on  vases  in  the  Egyptian  Collection  in  the  British 
Mnsenm  ;  on  two  vases  of  the  Stone  age  in  the  Museum  at  Copenhagen ;' 
on  several  vases  in  the  Collection  of  German  Antiquities  in  the  British 
Mnsenm ;  on  one  from  Cypme  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum ;  on 
several  vases  found  in  the  excavations  at  Pilin  in  Hungary;'  and  on 
many  vases  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Antiquarinm  of  Schwerin.  Similar 
vases  with  horizontal  tubular  holes  for  suBpeusion  are  frequently  found  in 
Germany,  and  the  Markisches  Museum  in  Berlin  contains  many  of  them. 
Professor  Virchow  also  has  in  his  own  collection  some  fine  specimens  of 
such  vases  fonnd  in  the  estensive  excavations  he  has  made,  in  company 
with  his  accomplished  danghter  Adele  and  his  son  Dr.  Hans  Virchow,  in 
the  vast  pre-historic  graveyard  of  Zaborowo,  in  the  province  of  Posen, 

I  lay  stress  on  the  fact,  that  vasee  with  vertical  tubular  holes  for 
suspension  are  a  very  great  rarity  except  at  Hissarlik,  where  they  occur 
by  thousands  in  all  the  five  pre-historic  cities,  whilst  vases  with  hori- 
zontal tubular  holes  only  occur  here  on  bowls  in  the  first  city  and  in 
none  of  the  subsequent  ones. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Calvert  and  I  fonnd  in  our  excavations  in 
the  tnmuluB  of  Hanai  Tepeh,  only  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Hissarlik,' 
vases  with  horizontal  tabular  holes  exclusively ;  also  bowls  with  the 
same  system  as  those  in  the  first  city  on  Hissarlik:  but  the  horizontal 
tubular  holes  are  not  in  the  rim  itself,  as  here,  but  much  below  it ;  and 
thus  the  people  to  whom  the  Hanai  Tepeh  antiquities  belonged  must 
have  been  altogether  different  from  the  inhabitants  of  any  one  of  the 
five  cities  at  Hissarlik,  for  It  is  impossible  that  one  and  the  same  people 
could  stake  such  perfectly  different  pottery. 

Nos.  4S  and  49  represent  the  feet  of  hand-made  Instrons-black  vessels ; 
they  are  hollow,  and  have  three  and   sometimes  four  round  holes.     I 


Nut.  18,  4«.    Tmi  Itiet  of  Term.CDtu  Vmcli.  (About  half  utul  glH.    Depth,  t)  (o  tl  H.) 

gathered  many  similar  vase-feet,  but  never  an  entire  vessel  of  this  kind. 

I  call    particular   attention   to   the  great   resemblance   of    these    feet, 

•  Dr.  Perd.  KelUr,  ^tabliiaementi  Lacaslra ;  tig.  130,  and  p.  41,  fig.  28  :  and  Anti/uiUi 
Znrich,  1876,  PI.  iviii.  No.  5,  d^criti  par  Dr.  V.  preititoriqua  d>  la  Hvngrie  ;  ]!>ztergom,  1877, 
Grow.  Plate  iviii.  Iig>.  2,  5,  8,  9,  11,  12;  Plate  lii., 

•  J.  J.  A-  Woraaae,  Sordake  Otdaager  (1859),  fig.  II ;  PI.  ii.,  figi.  4,  8,  19  ;  PI.  iii.,  fig.  9  ; 
PI.  19,  Not.  95  and  98,  and  PI.  20,  No.  99.  ?1.  iiii.,  figi.  3,  3. 

•  Dt.   Jo6epb  Hampel,  Calalvjae,  jic.   p.   130,  '  See  Mr.  L'nli-eit'i  l'B|>er  in  hi>  Apiwndii. 
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No8.  48  and  49,  to  those  of  the  censers  foond  in  German  tombs,  of  which 
there  are  many  in  the  Markisches  Museum  in  Berlin,  and  some,  found 
in  the  graveyard  of  Zaborowo,  in  the  collection  of  Professor  Virchow. 
The  lower  part  of  No.  50  is  a  similar  foot,  on  which  I  have  glued  the 
fragment  of  another  object  of  cylindrical  form  which  does  not  belong 
to  it.  This  latter  object  is  of  terra-cotta  and  of  unknown  use  ;  the  top  of 
it  is  also  restored :  and  it  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  two  objects  of 
terra-cotta  found  at  Pilin  in  Hungary.'  Feet  of  vessels  like  Nos.  48 
and  49,  but  without  holes,  are  very  freqiient. 

No,  51  represents  a  very  pretty 
lustrous  band-made  red  goblet  with  one 
handle ;  it  was  in  fragments,  but  I  have 
been  able  to  put  it  together.  Fragments 
of  another   such   goblet,   which   I  have 


under  my  eyes  whilst  writing  this,  show  precisely  the  same  mode  of 
manufacture  as  that  which  I  have  described  above  for  the  laj^ge  bowls, 
with  the  sole  difference,  that  here  red  clay  was  used,  and  that,  as 
M.  Landerer  explains  to  me,  the  cup,  immediately  before  its  second 
baking  in  an  open  fire,  was  repeatedly  dipped  in  a  wash  of  fine  red  clay 
containing  much  peroxide  of  iron,  which  has  produced  the  varnish-like 


I  would  here  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  goblet 
No.  51  represents  more  or  less  exactly  the  form  of  all  the  goblets  of 
terra-cotta  found  by  me  at  Mycenae  and  Tiryns.*  Those  found  there  in 
the  royal  tombs,  and  which  are  the  most  ancient,  are  of  a  light-greeu 
colonr,  with  curious  black  painted  ornaments ;  those  found  in  the  lowest 
strata  outside  the  tombs  are  of  a  single  colour,  light  green ;  a  little 
higher  up  follow  the  same  kind  of  goblets  of  a  uniform  bright-red  colour  ; 
and  others  which,  on  a  light-red  dead  ground,  have  an  ornamentation 
of  numerous  painted  piirallel  dark-red  circular  bands ;  these,  again,  are 
succeeded  by  uupainted  goblets  of  white  clay.  These  latter  must  have 
been  in  use  for  ages,  for  they  occur  in  such  large  masses,  that  I  could 

•  Dr.  Joseph  lUm]..,],  Anli'/u'lif' pf^^'islun-iMa  '  Ste  t»y  M^'xnK,  jk  70,  So.  83;  p.  71,  Nos. 
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have  gathered  thoaeandB  of  snch  goblet-feet.  Except  the  light-greeu 
goblets  with  tlie  black  oruamentation,  I  found  all  theee  kinds  of  goblets 
of  the  same  shape  also  in  my  excavations  at  Tiryns.'  But  in  the  sepul- 
chres of  Mycenae  I  found  five  golden  cnps  of  exactly  the  same  form  as 
that  before  na  (No.  51)  from  the  first  city  of  Hissarlik.'  Now,  it 
deserves  very  particular  attention,  that  fourteen  goblets  of  exactly  the 
same  form  were  found  in  a  sepulchre  at  lalysus  in  Ehodes,  and  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  only  difTerence  is,  that  these  latter  have  a 
painted  ornamentation  representing  mostly  the  cuttle-fish  (sepia),  though 
spirals  are  also  depicted,  as  well  as  that  curious  sea-animal  which  so 
frequently  occurs  on  the  other  pottery  of  Mycenae,'  but  never  on  the 
Mycenean  goblets.  While  speaking  of  painting,  I  may  make  the  im- 
portant remark :  that  neiiher  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  city,  nor  those  of 
the  four  gwxeeding  prehistoric  cities  at  Hissarlik,  had  any  idea  of  pigments, 
and  that, — except  a  single  terra-cotla  box  found  in  the  third  city,  on  which 
the  keen  eye  of  my  honoured  friend,  Mr.  Cluis.  T.  Newton,  has  recognize^ 
a  cuttle-fish,  painted  with  dark-^ed  clay  on  a  light-red  dead  ground,  and 
two  small  howls  of  terra-cotta  from  the  fourth  city,  in  ii-hick  a  large  cross  is 
painted  with  dark-red  clay  ; — except  also  the  small  rude  idols  of  white  marhle 
on  which  the  face  of  an  owl  m  roughly  draien  with  black  clay  ;~~there  is 
no  trace  of  painting  on  any  object  ever  found  in  any  otie  of  the  five  pre- 
historic cities  at  Missarlik. 

Of  similar  goblets  found  elsewhere  I  can  only  mention  a  cup  found 
in  Zabor6wo  in  Professor  Virchow's  collection  and  another  found  at  Pilin,* 
which  have  some  resemblance  to  this  in  shape  ;  but  the  difference  is  that 
the  cups  from  Zaborowo  and  Pilin  have  not  the  wide  foot  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  goblet  before  us,  as  well  as  to  all  those  found  at  Mycenae. 
Besides,  their  handles  are  much  longer. 

No.  52  represents  a  very  small  pitcher  with  one  handle;  it  has 
neither  been  covered  inside  nor  outside  with  prepared  clay,  and  is, 
therefore,  very  mde. 


I» 


'  Sm  mj  Jfyontof,  p,  70.  '  Set  my  M'jrxtiae,  No.  31,1,  a,  h,  p.  138. 

•  Sm  mj  Mycenae,  p,  2.H3,  Nn.  343,  ■n<l  p.  SriO,  *  Joseph  Hamp*!,  Antiqailfs  prfkitlnriqimt  Je 

No.  528.  h  /foa:irie;   Fjitergom,  1877,  Plate  »i:(.  tig.  3. 
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I  farther  show  tinder  No,  53  the  otitstde,  and  under  No.  M  the  inside, 
of  ft  fragment  of  a  large  hand-made  vase,  which  has  impressed  wave- 
patterns  on  both  sides. 

No.  55  is  a  fragment  of  black  terra-cotta,  probably  part  of  a  box, 
to  which  it  served  as  an  ornament;  it  is  decorated  with -lines  and  three 
or  four  rows  of  dots,  which  are  filled  with  white  chalk.     As  appears  from 


(AboDtbalrKtuldi 


the  npper  and  the  lower  side,  and  from  the  two  perforations,  it  may 
have  been  the  setting  and  decoration  of  a  wooden  jewel-casket.  It  is 
made  with  so  mndi  symmetry,  and  looks  so  elegant,  that  I  at  first  thought 
it  was  of  ebony  inlaid  with  ivory. 

Of  terra-cottas  from  the  first  city  I  further  give  here,  nnder  Nob.  56 


and  57,  engravings  of  two  lustrons-black  pitchers ;  both  have  a  globular 
base,  and  have  been  put  together  from  fragments.  No.  58  represents  a 
lustrous-black  pitcher  of  terra-cotta,  with  three  female  breasts  and  incised 
linear  patterns,  which  was  fonnd  at  a  depth  of  52  ft. 
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All  the  terra-cottas  hitherto  represented  are  nninjnred  by  moiBtiire , 

some  others,  however,  have  becomo  aoft  from  damp     Thus,  for  mstance, 

I  found  upon  the  rock,  at  a  depth 

of  51i  ft.,  in  a  small  tomb-like 

recess,  formed  and  protected  by 

three  stones  26  in.  long  and  18  in. 

broad,  two  funeral  nms  of  a  very 

remarkable  form,  with  three  long 

feet,    and     filled    with     human 

ashes.    The  urns  are  hand-made, 

and   consist,  as  usual,  of  coarse 

clay,  mixed  with  silicious  earth 

and  pounded  granite,  contaiuinj^ 

mnch   mica ;    they   have,    appa- 
rently,   been    baked    only    once 

very  imperfectly  at  an  open  fire, 

and  were  not  covered  over  with 

fine  clay  ;  nevertheless,  owing  to 

the  oxide  of  iron  contained   in 

their  clay,  they  hare  a  dull  red 

colour.      They  have  suffered  so 

much  from  moisture,  that,  in  spite 

of  every  care  and  precaution,  I  could  not  get  them  oat  without  breaking 

them  up  completely  ;  but  as  I  had  collected  all  the  fragments,  I  could 

easily  reatore  both  of  them. 

The  accompanying  engraving, 
No,  59,  represent  the  larger  of 
the  two,  in  which  I  found  among 
the  hnman  ashes  the  bones  of  an 
embryo  of  six  months,  from  which 
the  entire  skeleton  has  been  re- 
stored by  my  friend,  the  cele- 
I  brated  surgeon  Aretaeos  of  Athens, 
who  maintains  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  small  bones  was  only 
possible  on  the  supposition  that 
the  mother  bad  made  a  premature 
birth  and  died  from  its  effect; 
that  her  body  was  burnt,  and  the 
nnburnt  embryo  put  with  her 
ashes  into  the  funeral  urn,  where 
I  found  it. 

So. ».  'xripid  uro,  cmuinins  bnrn.n  <ui,«  .M  ih^  No.  60  is  the  cugravlng  of  a 

bod«.of«i«nbryi>.    (Aivwt  I ;  9  ncin-i  iii».  latgo    common     hand-made    vase 

with    two    handles,    the    original 

brick  colour  of  its  clay  having  acquired  a  brownish  hue  by  age.     No,  61 

is  a  small  hand-made  red  vase  of  a  very  curious  shape.      No.  62  is  a 
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hand-made   lustrouB-black   bowl,  without  tnbular  holes  for  BnBpenaion ; 
bowls  of  this  description  are  rery  common  in  the  first  city. 


I  may  further  mention  a  band-made  vase  of  globular  shape,  orna- 
mented with  an  incised  pattern  of  zigzag  lines,  Bimilar  to  that  on  two 


vases  of  the  Stone  age  in  the  Museum  at  Copenbageu,'  with  the  difference 
that  on  this  Trojan  vase  the  zigzag  lines  are  accompanied  on  eacb  side 
by  a  row  of  deep  dots. 

Of  the  terra-cotta  whorls,  of  which  I  found  many  thousands  id  the 


*  S«  J.  J.  A.  Woniiie,  Nordiate  Oldiaqe',  Pi.  n 
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debris  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cities,  I  could  collect  comparatJYely 
few  in  the  strata  of  the  first  and  second  citicB,  and  particularly  in  that 
of  the  first,  of  which  I  am  now  treating.  Those  which  I  gathered  in  the 
first  city  are  either  tinornamented,  and  iu  this  case  they  have  a  uniform 
lustrous-black  colour  and  have  more  or  less  the  shape  of  a  cone  or  of  two 
cones  joined  at  the  bases  (see  Nos.  1806  &nd  1807),  or  they  are  ornamented 


.    CAbont  I  ilKtiuliiH.    D<Ftli,lB 
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with  iucisions  (see  Nos.  63-70) ;  and  in  this  case  they  are  very  fiat,  and 
resemble  the  wheels  of  the  Turkish  country-carts.  Thus  a  whorl  of 
this  first  city  may  easily  be  recognized  from  among  thousands  of  others 
found  in  the  subsequent  cities. 

As  we  see  on  only  a  few  of  these  whorls  traces  that  they  have  been 
used,  I  suppose  that  they  served  as  ofl'erings  to  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
city,  who  may  have  had  the  character  of  Athene  Ergane,  and  may  have 
been  regarded  as  the  protecting  divinity  of  female  handiwork,  and  par- 
ticularly of  women  engaged  in  spinning  and  weaving.  That  such  a 
goddess  was  adored  in  Ilium,  we  may  gather  with  all  probability  from 
the  legend  before  recorded,*  that  the  builder  of  the  city,  Ilus,  was 
rewarded  by  Zeus  with  a  favourable  sign,  consisting  of  the  Palladium 
which  fell  from  heaven,  with  a  distafi'  and  a  spindle  in  one  hand  and  a 
lance  in  the  other;  for  the  distafi' and  spindle  can  probably  mean  nothing 
else  than  the  goddess's  allegorical  character  as  ErganS.  I  am  far  from 
maintaining  that  Ilus  ever  existed,  or  that  he  might  have  founded  this 
first  city.  If  he  really  built  a  city  here,  it  would  probably  be  the  third 
in  succession ;  but  the  strange  coincidence  of  the  legend  of  Athene  with 
the  distaff,  and  the  numerous  whorls  found  here,  makes  me  think  that  the 
worship  of  Athen4  Ergane  was  not  instituted  by  the  builder  of  the  third 
city,  but  that  a  goddess  of  an  identical  character,  though  probably  of  a 
different  name,  had  a  cultus  here  ages  before  the  third  city  was  built. 

.  The  ornamentation  on  the  whorls  is  incised,  and,  as  on  the  vases,  it 
is  filled  up  with  white  chalk  to  strike  the  eye.  I  abstain  from  discuss- 
ing whether  this  ornamentation  may  be  symbolical  or  not ;  I  will  only 
say  that  the  patterns  of  the  whorls,  of  the  shape  of  those  represented 
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under  Nos.  1817-1820,  are  found  in  the  terramare  of  Italy,  in  Lake- 
dwellings  of  the  Stone  age.  Through  the  kindness  of  my  friend,  Professor 
Giuseppe  G.  Bianconi  of  Bologna,  I  have  received  the  drawings  of  ten 
such  whorls,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Modena,  having 
been  found  in  the  terramare  of  that  district :  among  them  are  six  which 
have  the  same  ornamental  carvings  that  I  found  upon  whorls  in  my 
excavations  at  Hissarlik.  The  same  friend  has  also  sent  me  the  drawings 
of  18  similar  whorls  found  in  the  graves  of  the  cemetery  of  Villanova, 
and  now  in  the  museum  of  Count  Gozzadini  at  Bologna.  As  the  Count 
found  an  '^  aes  rude  "  in  one  of  the  graves,  he  thinks  that  the  cemetery 
must  belong,  like  it,  to  the  time  of  King  Numa,  that  is,  to  about  700  b.g.  ; 
De  Mortillet,^  however,  ascribes  a  much  greater  age  to  the  cemetery. 
But  at  all  events,  15  of  the  18  drawings  lying  before  me  have  a 
modern  appearance,  compared  with  the  10  whorls  in  the  Museum  of 
Modena,  or  with  the  whorls  found  at  Hissarlik,  even  in  the  latest  pre- 
historic city ;  for  not  only  the  ornamentation,  but  the  forms  also  of 
the  whorls,  are  much  more  elaborate. 

The  comparison  of  these  18  whorls  with  those  from  Hissarlik  con- 
vinces me,  therefore,  that  Count  Gozzadini  is  right  in  ascribing  no  greater 
age  to  the  cemetery  than  700  b.c.  Two  terra-cotta  whorls,  likewise  with 
incised  ornamentation,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Parma,  were  found  in 
the  terramare  of  Castione  and  Campeggine.®  From  300  to  400  terra- 
cotta whorls  were  found  in  the  Lake  habitations  of  the  Stone  age  at 
the  station  of  Moeringen  on  the  Lake  of  Bienne  in  Switzerland,*  some 
of  which  have  incised  ornamentation.  Among  these  ornamented  terra- 
cotta whorls  are  several  with  patterns  similar  to  some  of  those  found 
at  Hissarlik,  but  in  general  all  the  whorls  from  the  Lake  of  Bienne 
appear  to  be  much  more  elaborate  and  much  more  modern  than  those  of 
Hissarlik. 

A  terra-cotta  whorl  without  ornamentation  was  also  found  in  the 
cemetery  of  Zywietz  near  01iva.\  There  are  also  a  great  many  unorna- 
mented  terra-cotta  whorls  in  the  Museum  of  Neu  Strelitz,  of  which 
Mr.  Carl  Andres  is  the  learned  keeper,  and  which  was  kindly  shown  to 
me  by  Dr.  Goetz ;  as  well  as  in  the  Museum  of  Neu  Brandenburg,  which 
was  kindly  shown  to  me  by  its  keeper,  the  high  forester  Julius  Miiller, 
Senator  Gustav  Briickner,  and  Mr.  Conrad  Siemerling ;  and  in  the  Grand 
Ducal  Antiquarium  of  Schwerin,  of  which  my  honoured  friend,  the  learned 
Miss  Amalie  Buchheim,  is  the  keeper.  But  there  are  in  all  these  three 
Museums  some  terra-cotta  whorls  in  the  form  of  discs  with  an  incised 
ornamentation,  such  as  we  find  at  Troy.  From  the  photographs  which 
Dr.  Joseph  Hampel,  the  learned  keeper  of  the  archaeological  department 
in  the  Hungarian  National  Museum  at  Buda-!Pesth,  had  the  kindness  to 
send  me,  I  see  that  there  are  exhibited  in  that  museum  11  terra-cotta 
whorls,  found  in  the  excavations  at  Szihalom,  in  the  county  of  Borsod 

'  Le  Signe  de  la  Croix,  pp.  88,  89.         •  Ibid.  Urgeschichte,  Plate  iii.,  6g.  8.      Profesaor  Vir- 

»  Ferd.  Keller,  EtablissemcHU  Lacustres,   by  chow  informs  ine  that  terra-cotta  whorls  w^ith- 

Dr.  V.  Gross,  p.  18,  PI.  xxii.  out    ornamoutiition    arc    frequently    found    in 

*  Dr.  Lissaucr,  Bcitr&je  lur   westpreussiachen  Germany. 
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iu  Hungary,  and  attributed  to  the  Stone  age.  Of  tteae  11  whorls, 
represented  on  Plate  s.  Kos.  22-32,  one.  No.  30,  has  an  impressed  or 
incised  ornamentation.' 

The  Collection  of  Mexican  Antiquities  in  the  British  Mosenm  contains 
a  large  nnmber  of  similar  whorls,  for  the  most  part  of  corneal  Bhape, 
many  of  them  with  ornaments,  which  may  be  inscriptions ;  bnt  this 
ornamentation  mns  all  round  the  cone,  and  is  not  on  its  base,  as  in  the 
whorls  of  Hissarlik.  Some  of  these  whorls  are  more  or  less  flat ;  a  few 
are  painted  blue.  So  Cat  as  I  know,  ornamented  terra-cotta  whorls  hare 
never  yet  been  found  in  Greece.  TJuornamented  ones,  on  the  other  band, 
are  frequent  there.  At  Mycenae  I  found  about  300  whorls  of  stone,  and 
bnt  very  few  of  terra-cotta.  A  terra-cotta  whorl,  ornamented  with  an 
incised  decoration,  found  in  the  pre-historie  villages  below  three  layers 
of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes  on  the  Island  of  Thera,  is  in  the 
small  collection  of  antiquities  in  the  French  School  at  Athens. 

In  this  first,  as  well  as  in  all  the  four  succeeding  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik,  there  are  also  very  numerous  small  discs  of  terra-cotta,  from 
1^  to  3  in.  iu  diameter,  with  a  hole  drilled  through  the  centre.  As  they 
are  slightly  convex  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  slightly  concave,  and  as 
the  edges  are  very  rudely  cut,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  cut 
out  of  broken  pottery.  Those  of  the  first  city  have  the  pretty  lustrous 
dark-black  colour  peculiar  to  the  pottery  of  the  primitive  settlers.  There 
can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  these  discs  were  used  with  the  distaff,  in 
spinning  as  well  as  in  weaving,  as  weights  for  the  thread.^ 

Similar  discs,  with  the  same  characteristics,  proving  that  they  were 
cut  out  of  broken  pottery,  have  been  also  found  at  Szihalom ;  two  of  them, 
exhibited  in  the  National  Hungarian  Museum,  are  represented  on  Plate  ix., 
Nos.  2  and  4  of  the  photographs  of  the  collections.  Another  such  disc, 
found  at  Magyarad,  in  the  county  of  Hont,  is  represented  under  No,  37  on 
Plate  xiii.  in  Joseph  Hampel's  Antiquiies  iprihietoriqueg  de  la  Hongrie. 

No.  71  is  the  fragment  of  a  very  rude  figure  of  terra-cotta.     No.  72 


•  As  Dr.  Hampel  informs  me  thst  the  pt 
gni|ihic  platet  an  an  t*\e,  I  ihali  olwaj*  i 
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represents  a  perfectly  flat  bright-red  fragment  of  terra-cotta,  6  millimetres 
(abont  a  quarter  of  an  inch)  thick,  which  I  found  myself,  in  the  presence 
of  M.  Bumouf,  in  the  very  lowest  debris  of  the  first  city,  and  which,  I 
think,  is  the  only  specimen  of  perfectly  baked  terra-cotta  I  ever  found  at 
Hissarlik,  except  of  course  the  large  jars,  which  are  always  thoroughly 
baked,  and  the  pottery  of  the  third  or  burnt  city,  most  of  which  has 
been  thoroughly  baked  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration.  In  fact, 
the  clay  of  the  fine  red  goblet  No.  51  is  only  4  millimetres  (about  one- 
siith  of  an  inch)  thick,  and  yet  only  1  millimetre  of  it  is  really  baked  on 
either  side,  while  in  the  middle  there  remain  2  millimetres  of  clay  quite 
unbaked.  As  the  fragment  No.  72  is  quite  flat,  it  cannot  belong  to 
a  vase.  Professor  Rhousopoulos  suggests  that  it  may  have  belonged  to  a 
wooden  casket,  on  which  it  served  as  an  ornament.  The  ornamentation 
of  branches  and  concentric  circles  ia  very  characteristic :  it  looks,  aa 
Prof.  Sayce  observes  to  me,  Hittite  and  Babylonian.  This  piece  exhibits 
perhaps  the  finest  clay  I  ever  found  at  Hissarlik;  but  nevertheless, 
when  observed  through  a  powerful  lens,  it  is  not  free  from  small  stones. 

No.  73  is  a  very  rude  flat  figure  of  marble,     I  found  abont  half-a-dozen 

figures  in  this  first  city,  of  the  very  same  shape  and  fabric,  but  all  of 

them  without  a  trace  of  any  incision.     I,  therefore,  should 

never  have  thought  them  to  be  figures  at  all,  were  it  not 

that  more  than   500,  of  nearly  the  same  flat  form — on 

many  of  which  a  bird-like  face,  female  breasts,  a  girdle, 

or  female  hair,  are  rudely  incised — were  fonnd  by  me  in 

the   third,   fourth,  and  fifth  pre-historic  cities.      On   a 

great  many  others  the  bird's  face  is  rudely  drawn  with 

black  clay  on  the  white  figures.     It  is  therefore  highly 

probable  that  a  similar  face  had  once  been  drawn  on  all 

the  figures  on  which  it  is  not  incised,  but  that  in  the 

course  of  ages  it  has  been  effaced  by  the  dampness  of 

No.  13.  KudF  flit  Uoi    *^^  debris.     As  all  these  rude  figures  represent  the  same 

f Aim  i°bi!iT'''°*  li]      f'""'"'  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are   idols  of  a 

De[nh, son.)         female  goddess,  the  patron  deity  of  the  place,  whether 

she  may  have  been  called  Ate  or  Athene,  or  have   had 

any  other  name ;  nay,  there  appears  to  be  the  highest  probability  that 

all  of  them  are  copies  of  the  celebrated  primeval  Palladium,  to  which 

was  attached  the  fate  of  Troy,  and  which  was  fabled  to  have  fallen  from 

heaven  (see  p.  153). 

According  to  the  legend,  the  feet  of  this  Palladium  were  joined 
together,  and  they  could  not  possibly  be  more  joined  than  on  these  idols, 
on  which  the  whole  inferior  part  of  the  body  is  represented  as  a  hemi- 
spherical lump.  I  may  here  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  form  which 
the  ancients  commonly  gave  to  some  deities  in  the  inferior  part  of  the 
body,  as  for  instance  to  the  statues  of  Hermes,  served  to  indicate  their 
stability  in  the  place  where  they  were  preserved.  In  like  manner  Victory 
was  represented  without  wings,  when  the  idea  of  its  permanence  was  to 
be  expressed. 

Mr.   Gladstone   calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  we  find  in  Homer 
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but  one  clear  instance  of  an  image  for  religious  worship.  The  solemn 
procession  in  the  6th  Iliad  carries  the  dedicated  veil  or  robe  to  the 
temple  of  Athene  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  the  priestess  Theano 
receives  it,  and  deposits  it  on  the  knees  of  the  goddess  : 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  poet  imagined  the  Palladium  to  have  been  in  a 
sitting  posture,  and  of  human  form,  just  as  all  idols  were  represented  in 
his  time,  and  widely  different  from  the  hideous  and  barbaric  idols  I  find 
at  Hissarlik,  even  in  the  latest  of  the  five  pre-historic  cities.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  famous  figure  of  Niobe  on  Mount  Sipylus,  which  is 
alluded  to  in  the  24th  book  of  the  Ih'ad  (614-617),  and  which  probably 
was  originally  intended  to  represent  the  goddess  Cybele,  was  likewise  in 
a  sitting  posture.  I  readily  believe  with  Mr.  Gladstone,*  that  statues 
would  have  been  more  mentioned  by  the  poet  had  they  been  common,  and 
that  they  were  rare  or  to  the  poet  unattractive ;  probably  of  wood. 
Pausanias^  mentions  in  certain  temples  wooden  statues  of  gods  (Xoana), 
as  well  as  statues  formed  of  other  materials  (including  clay),  less  durable 
than  stone  and  marble,  or  than  bronze :  the  use  of  these  materials  pre- 
vailed especially  in  primitive  times.  Such  objects  were  called  daidala, 
and  it  was  from  them,  Pausanias  thinks,  that  the  personal  name  Daidalos 
afterwards  arose.^  It  was  only  by  degrees  that  they  came  to  represent 
the  human  form  at  all.''  Only  by  degrees,  too,  they  assumed  the  character 
of  works  of  art.  Indeed,  if  we  survey  the  world  all  over  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  singular  to  notice  how  little  and  how  rarely  marked  religious 
worship  and  true  beauty  have  been  associated  together  in  images. 

The  idols  of  Hissarlik  are  certainly  ruder  than  the  rudest  ever  found 
in  Greece  or  elsewhere.  However  barbarous  the  idols  of  Mycenae  and 
Tiryns  may  be,  they  are  nevertheless  masterpieces  of  art  in  comparison 
with  these  Trojan  idols.  The  conception  of  the  human  form  as  an 
organic  whole,  a  conception  we  meet  with  at  the  very  dawn  of  creative 
Greek  art,  nowhere  appears.  "  The  Trojan  artist  began,"  as  Mr.  Newton 
ingeniously  remarks,  "  as  these  primitive  sculptures  denote,  with  some- 
thing even  more  elementary  than  Shakspeare's  manikin  made  after  supper 
out  of  a  cheeseparing ;  and  that  which  gradually  converted  this  manikin 
into  an  organic  form  was  the  instinct  of  Greek  genius  trained  and 
developed  by  the  contact  with  more  civilized  races  around,  and  imbibing 
ideas  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art  through  traflic  with  the  Phoenicians."^ 


*  //.  vi.  297-303. 

*  Homeric  Synchronism,  pp.  65,  foil. 

*  PauB.  viii.  17,  §  2:  ro7s  8^  kvdp^ois  rh 
iffX<Buovj  6v6<ra  Kcd  ^/xcis  KarofiaBtiy  49vr^drifity, 
road^t  ^y  d^*  Sy  ^6aya  iwotovyrOf  ffityos, 
Kvwdpiffffos,  al  K49poiy  T&  8p^7va,  ri  M-^^^t  ^ 
Koyr6s'  ry  8^  'EpA^^  t^  Ku\Ai}Wy  roWuy  fiky 
iarh  o»9€y6s,  $6ov  Bh  weiroaifiiyoy  rh  iyaXfid 
iarw. 

'  Paus.  ix.  3,  §  2 :  M  ra^ais  rals  9iaX\aya7s 
AtdioKa  iopT^y  iyovaiy^  Srt  ol  wdKat  rd  ^6nya 


iKikovy  8(x/8aAa.  iKdXovv  Z4,  ifiol  Sojrciv,  vp6- 
Tf pov  fri  fj  AcdBaXos  d  UciXafjuioyos  iyiytro 
*AB^yil<rt'  ro^tp  8i  Cartpoy  inrh  r&u  BaiBdKuy 
MKKiiaty  y€y4(r0at  9ok&  koX  ohK  4k  yty^r^s 
T^Oijycu  rh  6yofia, 

*  Preface  of  Siebelis  to  Pausanias;  Leipzig, 
1822,  pp.  xii.  seqq. 

^  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton's  Lecture  on  the  30th 
April,  1874,  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
London. 
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Nob.  74  and  75  represent  eaddle-qnerns  of  trachyte,  of  which  the 
strata  of  debris  of  all  the  pre-hiBtoric  cities  of  Hissarlik  contain  many 


hnndreds.  I  found  a  large  number  of  similar  saddle-querns  in  my  exca- 
yatious  at  Mycenae.  They  occur  sometimes,  but  rarely,  in  Silesia  and 
Saxouy,  made  of  trachyte ;  and  they  are,  as  my  friend  M.  Alexandre 
Bertrand,  Director  of  the  Museum  of  St.  Germain -en-Lay  e,  assures  me, 
but  very  seldom  found  in  the  Dolmens  of  France.  Another  friend,  Dr. 
Giustittiano  Nicolucci,  of  Isola  del  Liri  in  Italy,  states'  that  similar 
saddle- querns  hare  also  been  found  in  the  terramare  of  the  Stone  and 
Bronze  ages  in  Italy,  A  saddle-quern  similar  to  No,  75,  but  of  mica- 
slate,  was  found  in  the  excavations  at  Magyarad,  in  the  connty  of  Hout 
in  Hungary;  and  is  in  the  collection  of  B,  Nyary  Jend,'  The  band-mills 
found  in  Mecklenburg,  and  preserved  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Antiquarium  at 
Schwerin,  are  of  granite,  from  2  to  3  ft.  long  and  1  to  2  ft,  broad,  with 
smaller  ones  of  the  same  form  for  bruising  the  grain.  Dr.  Liscb  believes 
that  the  rudely-cut  stones  of  globular  form  (like  Nos.  80  and  81,  on 
p.  236)  were  used  as  pestles  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Trojan  saddle-querns  are  either  of  trachyte,  like  the  two  above, 
or  of  basaltic  lava,  but  by  far  the  larger  number  are  of  the  former 
material.  They  are  of  oval  form,  flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the 
other,  and  resemble  an  egg  cut  longitudinally  through  the  middle.  Their 
length  is  from  7  to  14  and  even  as  much  as  25  in, ;  the  very  long  ones  are 
usually  crooked  longitudinally ;  their  breadth  is  from  5  to  14  in.  The 
grain  was  bruised  between  the  flat  sides  of  two  of  these  querns ;  but  only 
a  kind  of  groats  can  have  been  produced  in  this  way,   not  flour;   the 


WOKTAB  AND   PESTLE. 


bruised  gmn  cotild  not  have  been  uaed  for  making  bread.     In  Homer  we 
find  it  ttsed  for  porridge,'  and  also  for  strewing  on  the  roasted  meat.* 


Nu-la.    ImploDieuiuf  Buidt!  prub>blT  ■  UorUr.  Ho.  IT.    PcxIIe  of  cumput  l.lmnlunt. 

(AbMl  I ;  S  icHul  tin.    lf|.Ui,  48  ID  H  It.)  (H«ir>cliul  ilu.    Ilvptta.  4t  to  49 IL) 

Pliny '  confirms  tlie  fact,  that  the  grain  was  merely  bruised  and  boiled  to 
pap,  or  eaten  in  form  of  dumplings  {offae). 

No.  76,  which  is  of  basaltic  lava,  has  a  globular 
cavity,  and  may  probably  have  been  used  as  a  mortar. 
The  implement  No.  77  no  doubt  served  as  a  pestle. 
Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  F.G.S.,  of  the  British  Museum,  who 
kindly  assisted  me  at  the  recommendation  of  my  friend 
Professor  Nevil  Story-Maskelyne,  late  keeper  of  the 
Mineral  Department  in  the  British  Museum,  holds  the 
pear-shaped  pestle  No.  77  to  be  compact  limestone;  its 
colour  is  greyish  mixed  with  yellow.  The  instrument 
No.  78',  which  seems  likewise  to  be  a  pestle,  is  of 
granite.  \   i     i 

A   mortar  of  granite   similar   to   No.  76   is   in   the     »fOnniw.  (luif 
Museum  of  St.  Germain-en -Lay  c ;  it  was  found  in  Den-     ocpui,  it  w  i»  n.) 
mark.     M.  Bertrand  holds  it  to  have  been  used  to  break 
copper  ore  in  order  to  detach  pieces  of  it  for  making  arrow-heads. 


•  /(.  jriii.  558-560  : 

•  N.  JV.  iviii.  19:  "I'ulU  Hutem,  noo   jane, 

■ntpHti  r  i.-wirKS,r  in),  if<A  taTra  tiworro. 

*oSr    «■    Up,icar,„    ^^    ift^ow     al    SI 

'  Od.  lit.  76,  77  ! 

iirr<ffaj  1'  Sfx.  titrra  ifipur  wafiiBf,H-  'Oiva^l 

natalium,  pulta  fritilla  cuuficiuntur ;  vidcturqua 

8ip^'    airtit    iBtKt'«,u'-    t    C    JiAjxTO   Atvifi 

tam  i>iils  ignoto  Gracdne  fuiue,  qoam   Italiae 

Ti\mr. 

polcuU." 
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No.  79  representa  a  beantifnlly  polished  implement,  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Davies,  consists  of  beematite ;  it  was  probably  used  for  polishing 
large  terra-cotta  veasels. 


Rndely-cnt,  nearly  globular  stone  instrnments,  like  Noe.  80  and  81, 
are  very  numerous  in  all  the  four  lower  pre-historie  cities;  nay,  I  do 
not  exaggerate  when  I  a£Grm 
that  I  could  have  collected 
thonaands  of  them.  They  are, 
according  to  Mr.  Daviea,  of 
basaltic  lava,  granite,  quartz, 
diorite,  porphyry,  or  other 
sorts  of  stone,  and  only  in 
one  instance  of  si  lex. 

Similar  instrnments  are 
found  in  the  cave-dwellings 
of  the  Dordogne,  as  well  as 
in  the  Dolmens  in  France ; 
and  many  specimens  of  these 
are  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  St.  Germain-en-Laye.  They 
^.     .„,„,,,,    „        ,,  ,       .  are  very  numerous  in  the  most 

So.  81.    HuundSlonf  forbniWngCurii.    (Hiilf  actual  ilie.  ■  n     ■ 

iKptb,  iEu»ii.)  ancient    Swiss    Lake    habita- 

tions, and  particularly  in  those 
of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  where  all  of  them  are  of  hard  sandstone.  A 
number  of  rudely-cut  glubnlar  stone  instruments,  similar  to  Nos.  80 
and  81,  were  found  in  the  excavations  at  Szihalom,  and  are  exhibited  in 
the  National  Hungarian  Museum  at  Buda-Pestli.*  In  the  opinion  of  my 
friend,  Professor  Lndwig  Lindenschmit,  founder  and  director  of  the 
celebrated  Museum  of  Mainz,  these  implements  were  the  most  ancient 

•  See  Plate  x^  Kw.  i2-H,  57-60  <i(    Ihs  iihologrspha  gf  the  Nativul  HuDganau  Miucum  al 
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millstoQes  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  were  employed  for  braising  the  grain 
on  the  plates  of  sandstone  which  abound  in  the  Lake  habitations.' 

The  same  rudely-cat  round  stones  occnr  also  in  the  pre-historic 
villages  in  Tbera."  ProfeBsor  Yircbow,  M.  Burnonf,  and  Dr.  Nicolncci  * 
concur  in  Professor  Lindenschmit's  opinion,  that  they  served  for  bmisiug 
grain  or  other  Bnbetances. 

Not  lees  abundant  than  the  round  corn-bruiBers  are  implements  more 
or  less  in  the  form  of  Nos.  82  and  83,  which  are  of  diorite,  and  represent 


'  L  LiadcDKhmit,  Die  Vaterlandiachm  Alter.  •  Sh  th«  EOiall  cullectinD  of  Them  .iDtiqnitifi 

iABnw,    pp.    172,    ITS,    178,  iiiid    Plate   iiTii.       id  the  French  School  >t  Athena. 
No.  8.  •  Dr.  G.  Nicotacci.  A<i«i  ed  tVrnnli  in  Pitira 

Mia  TionlU,  pp.  IK.  IT. 
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two  of  the  beet  specimens.  Inatniments  like  No.  82  may  probably  have 
served,  as  Nicoluoci  suggests,  for  smoothing  the  clay  of  the  large  vases, 
perhaps  also  for  crashing  the  coarse  particles  contained  in  the  clay,  or  for 
bruising  the  granite,  with  which  the  latter  was  mixed.  No.  83  is  a  rude 
primitive  hammer,  both  ends  of  which  are  mnch  worn  down,  and  testify  to 
the  long  use  which  has  been  made  of  it.  From  its  large  size  and  heavy 
weight  we  are  induced  to  think  that  it  was  merely  grasped  by  the  band, 
and  could  not  have  been  fastened  in  a  cloven  wood  handle.  I  repeat 
that  these  are  two  of  the  best  specimens,  for  there  are  in  the  first  four 
pre-historic  cities  thousands  of  similar  but  far  ruder  implements,  of 
diorite,  granite,  silicious  rock,  hornblende,  gneiss,  and  other  sorts  of 
stone. 

No.  84  is  an  implement  of  granite,  of  oval  form,  with  a  deep  furrow 
rnnning  lengthwise  round  it.  It  resembles  a  stone  implement  found  in 
Denmark  which  is  in  the  Museum  of  Copenhagen,  and  is  represented  in 
J.  J.  A,  Worsaae's  Nordiske  Oldsager,  PI.  xviii.  No.  87,  among  the  objects 
of  the  Stone  age.  These  objects  appear  to  have  served  as  weights  for 
looms  or  fishing-nets. 

I  now  come  to  the  axes  or  celts,'"  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
more  than  500  in  the  first  four  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik. 

Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  who  examined  them  carefully,  declares  them  to 
consist  of  blue  serpentinous  rock,  green  gabbro-rock,  black  elaty  rock, 
dark-green  hornstone,  black  or  grey  diorite,  jadeite  and  jade  (nephrite). 
Of  the  five  celts  of  the  first  city  of  which  I  here  ^ve  the  engravings. 
No.  85  consists  of  black  diorite  ;  No.  88,  of  jadeite  ;  Nob.  86,  87,  and  80, 
of  jade  (nephrite). 


No.  98. 

•   I 


tndJide  (NFphrlu).    (Abuul  bairiinuil  >Ju.    Doplh,  ubout  tt 


"  The  axe  was,"  as  my  honoured  friend  the  celebrated  anthropo- 
logist. Sir  J.  Lubbock,  rightly  remarks,'  "  pre-eminently  the  implement  of 
antiquity.  It  was  used  in  war  and  in  the  chase,  as  well  as  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  great  numbers  of  celts  have  been  found  in  the  Lake- 
dwellings  at  Wangen  (Lake  of  Constance)  and  Concise  (Lake  of  Neuf- 


'•  Readsra    Dot    conversant   with    archaolngj-  The  usuoi  derivation  given  is  a  cortin(fo,«n(i  it  it 

may  he  infonned  that  this  ward  is  not  derived  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  coelum.     The  fint 

from  the  Celtic  people,  bat  from  celt!'^  "  s  chiiel."  use  of  the  term  that  I  have  met  with,  a»  applied 

"  Thi«    word,   however,"    aa    Mr.    John    Evans  to  antiquitiea,  ii  in  Beger'i  Theinurus  Bnaiden- 

{Ancient  Stone  fmplementi  of  Grttd  Britain,p.  !iO)  fctm/ima  (vol.  iii.  p.  418),  I6SC,  where  ■  brouic 

obtervts,  "  it  no  Sto^  ktyiiunr  in  this  sense,  celt,  adapted  roriniertion  in  its  haft,  ia  described 

being  onlf  tavai  in  the  Valgste  translation  of  under  the  name  of  Celtes." 

Job,  chap.  lii.  V.  2i.     It  also  occurs  in  a  qnota-  '  Pre-hatmic  Ti'nes  ;  London,  1S7P,  4th  eelit. 

tioD  of  the  passnge  by  St.  Jerome,  in  his  Epitt.  nrf  pp.  95-^97  nnd  194. 
P,tmm.tehmm.     (See  AlhcHinm,  Jiiiie  II,  IH70.) 
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chatel).  With  a  few  exceptions  they  were  small,  especially  when  compared 
with  the  magnificent  specimens  from  Denmark;  in  length  they  varied 
from  one  to  six  inches,  while  the  cutting  edge  had  generally  a  width  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  lines." 

This  is  also  the  usual  proportion  of  the  axes  at  Hissarlik,  but  there 
are  a  few  whose  cutting  edge,  like  that  of  No.  87,  is  only  about  four 
and  a  half  lines.     The  manner  in  which  these  axes  were  made  is  de- 
scribed in   a  masterly  way    by  Sir   John  Lubbock:^ — "After    having 
chosen  a  stone,  the  first  step  was  to  reduce  it  by  blows  with  a  hammer 
to  a  suitable  size.     Then  grooves  were  made  artificially,  which  must 
have  been  a  very  *  tedious  and  difficult  operation,    when   flint  knives, 
sand,  and   water  were  the  only  available  instruments.     Having  carried 
the   grooves   to  the   required  depth,   the  projecting  portions  were,  re- 
moved by  a  skilful  blow  with  a  hammer,  and  the  implement  was  then 
sharpened  and  polished  on  blocks  of  sandstone.      The  axes   were  then 
fastened  into  the  handles.     To  us,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  use  of 
metals,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  such  things  were  ever  made  use 
of;   we  know,  however,  that  many  savages  of  the  present  day  have  no 
better  tools.     Yet  with  axes  such  as  these,  and  generally  with  the  assist- 
ance of  fire,  they  will  cut  down  large  trees  and  hollow  them  out  into 
canoes.     The  piles  used  in  the  Swiss  Stone  age  Lake-habitations  were 
evidently,  from  the  marks  of  the  cuts  on  them,  prepared  with  the  help  of 
stone  axes ;  and  in  the  Danish  peat-bogs,  several  trees  have  been  found 
with  the  marks  of  stone  axes  and  of  fire  upon  them ;  and  in  one  or  two 
cases,  stone  celts  have  even  been  found  lying  at  the  side.     In  the  exca- 
vations known  as  Grimes'  Graves,  again,  a  basalt  hatchet  was  found, 
which  had   evidently  been  used   for   excavating   the  gallery,  as   shown 
by   the  marks   still   distinctly   visible  on   the  walls.     One  use  of  the 
American  tomahawk  was   to  crush  bones  for  the  sake  of  the  marrow ; 
and   it  is  most  probable  that   the   ancient   stone   axes   also   served   the 
same   purpose.     In  many  cases  the  axes  themselves  bear  ample  marks 
of  long-continued  use.     That  they  were  also  weapons  of  war  is  probable, 
not  only  on  d  priori  grounds,  but  also  because  they  have  frequently  been 
found  in  the  graves  of  chiefs,  associated  with  bronze  daggers.     About  the 
year  1809,  a  large  cafrn  in  Eircudbrightshire,  popularly  supposed  to  be 
the  tomb  of  a  King  Aldus  M^Galdus,  was  removed  by  a  farmer.     When 
the  cairn  had  been  removed,  the  workmen  came  to  a  stone  coffin  of  very 
rude  workmanship,  and,  on  removing  the  lid,  they  found  the  skeleton  of  a 
man  of  uncommon  size.     The  bones  were  in  such  a  state  of  decomposition, 
that  the  ribs  and  vertebraB  crumbled  into  dust  on  attempting  to  lift  them. 
The  remaining  bones,  being  less  decayed,  were  taken  out,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  one  of  the  arms  had  been  almost  separated  from   the 
shoulder  by  a  stroke  of  a  stone  axe,  and  that  a  fragment  of  the  axe  still 
remained  in  the  bone.     The  axe  was  of  greenstone,  a  material  which  does 
not  occur  in  this  part  of  Scotland.      There  were  also  found  with  the 
skeleton  a  ball  of  flint,  about  3  in.  in  diameter,  which  was  perfectly  round 

«  Prehistoric  Times;  London,  1878,  4th  edit.  pp.  95  -97  and  194. 
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and  highly  polished,  and  the  head  of  an  arrow,  also  flint,  but  not  a  particle 
of  any  metallic  substance.  We  know  also  the  North  American  stone  axe 
or  tomahawk  served  not  merely  as  an  implement,  but  also  as  a  weapon, 
being  used  both  in  the  hand  and  also  as  a  missile." 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Professor  H.  Fischer  of  Freiburg,  for 
the  discovery  that  I  have  thirteen  axes  of  jade  in  my  Trojan  collection. 
Having  read  in  my  former  publication  ^  that  I  had  found  axes  of  very 
hard  transparent  greenstone,  he  insisted  upon  my  getting  them  carefully 
examined.  Professor  Maskelyne,  to  whom  I  applied,  was  good  enough  to 
have  the  specific  gravities  of  the  different  specimens  determined  for  me 
in  the  usual  way ;  namely,  by  weighing  them  successively  in  air  and  in 
water,  so  as  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  stone  to  that  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  water.  This  was  done  by  his  assistant,  Mr.  Thomas  Davies. 
The  result  was  that  the  specific  gravity  of  twelve  of  my  green  transparent 
axes  and  of  one  white  transparent  axe  lies  between  2*91  and  2*99,  and  that, 
consequently,  all  thirteen  are  of  jade  (nephrite).  Mr.  Davies  remarked  to 
me  at  the  same  time  that,  '^  in  association  with  the  implements  or  arms 
of  jade  found  in  Brittany,  some  turquoise  beads  have  been  discovered.* 
This  mineral  is  not  at  present  found  in  situ  in  Europe,  and  thus  we  have 
here  additional  evidence  of  the  probability  of  these  substances  having 
been  procured  from  Eastern  countries." 

Professor  Maskelyne  writes  to  me :  "  Now  I  tell  you  that  your  thirteen 
Hissarlik  jade  implements  are  to  me  of  the  highest  interest.  They  are 
so  for  the  reason  that  now  for  the  first  time  have  I  seen  true  white  jade 
as  the  material  of  a  stone  implement,  and  that  too  in  association  with  the 
regular  green  jade,  which  is  not  so  rare  a  material.*  This  is  interesting  ; 
and  so  is  the  Hissarlik  locality,  altogether  apart  from  the  Homeric 
bearings  of  it,  and 

'  Immortal  dreams  that  could  beguile 
The  blind  old  mHn  of  Scio  rocky  iale.* 

The  presence  of  the  white  jade  is  interesting  as  pointing  to  the  locality 
whence  it  came ;  its  association  with  its  green  brother  is  interesting  as 
helping  to  confirm  this  indication.  In  fact,  it  is  a  very  great  probability 
that  the  Eiien-liin  mountains  produced  the  mineral  of  which  these 
implements  are  made,  and  that  they  came  from  Ehotan  by  a  process  of 
primeval  barter,  that  must  have  nursed  a  trade  capable  of  moving  onward 
over  the  *  roof  of  the  world '  perhaps,  or  less  probably  by  Cashmere, 
Afghanistan,  and  Persia,  into  the  heart  of  Europe.  If  the  Pamir  and  the 
region  north  of  the  Hindoo  Kush  was  the  route,  this  primitive  stream  of 
commerce  may  have  flowed  along  the  course  of  the  Oxus  before  that  great 
artery  of  carrying  power  had  become  diverted  by  the  geological  upheaval 
of  Northern  Persia  from  its  old  course  to  the  Caspian.  I  have  always 
wondered  why  jade  ceased  to  be  a  prized  material  and  an  article  of  com- 
merce so  soon  as  civilization  laid  hold  of  our  race.     The  Assyrians  and 


*  Troy  and  its  RemainSy  p.  21.  inariaker  in  Morbihan,  Brittany. 

*  For  example,  the  pendant  of  a  necklace  *  Professor  Maskelyne  informs  me  that  he  has 
made  of  callals  (turquoise)  found  in  a  Dolmen  since  met  with  another  celt  of  white  jade  (in 
called   "  M anrer-H*rogk,"   in   the   locality  Loc-  Mr.  Franks*s  hands),  found  in  Crete. 
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Egyptians  hardly,  if  the  latter  at  all,  knew  jade.  Tet  jade  implements 
have  been  dug  up  in  Mesopotamia  of  primeval  type,  and  the  commerce 
that  transported  these  implements  in  far  distant  times  bore  them  as  far 
as  Brittany.  The  Assyrians  and  the  Egyptians,  like  all  other  peoples, 
have  Talued  green  stones.  Green  jasper  and  Amazon  stone,  and  even 
plasma,  were  known  and  appreciated ;  why  not  then  jade  also  ?  My  answer 
would  be,  that  they  could  not  get  it.  Unlike  the  Chinese,  who  have 
always  kept  it  in  honour  because  they  had  it  at  their  gate,  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  and  Egyptian  artists  did  not  know  jade,  or  only  knew  it  as  coming 
accidentally  to  hand,  perhaps  as  the  material  of  a  pre-historic  weapon.^ 
We  need  to  know  more  than  we  do  of  the  pre-historic  movements  of  the 
human  race,  to  be  able  to  say  whether  the  region  of  the  Pamir  and  of 
Eastern  Turkestan  was  once  more  densely  peopled,  was  in  fact  more 
habitable,  than  to-day  is  the  case ;  but  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
that  a  geological  change  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  disappearance  of  jade 
from  among  the  valued  materials  of  the  archaic,  the  ancient,  and  the 
medieval  ages,  down  to  within  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  years 
from  this  time.  If  the  upheaval  of  the  regions,  along  which  this  com- 
merce flowed,  has  rendered  them  less  habitable,  has  planted  deserts 
where  once  men  dwelt  with  flocks,  has  made  regions  of  ice  where  once 
winter  was  endurable,—  has,  finally,  diverted  from  its  course  a  great  river, 
that  bore  a  commerce,  or  at  least  fertilized  the  route  of  a  commerce, — 
there  may  be  an  explanation  of  the  drying  up  of  the  stream  of  that 
commerce  itself. 

^'  The  Hissarlik  locality  for  such  an  interesting  find  of  so  many  and 
such  beautiful  jade  implements  has  an  interest  also  in  this,  that  the 
geographical  importance  of  the  Hellespont,  as  the  Bridge  from  Asia  to 
Europe,  seems  to  have  brought  to  that  spot  the  opportunity  of  selection 
and  an  abundance  of  material.  I  am  writing  to  you  perhaps  some  dreams 
more  dreamy,  you  will  think  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  dreams  I  wrote  of 
in  my  first  page.  At  any  rate,  while  you  are  giving  realistic  life  to  the 
ancient  tale  of  Troy,  strive  to  do  something,  too,  for  this  more  venerable 
witness  to  the  brotherhood  and  the  intercommunication  of  the  human  race 
in  the  age  rather  of  Kronos  than  of  Zeus.  Was  it  the  jade-stone  that 
Eronos  swallowed?" 

Professor  Fischer  writes  to  me,  that  "  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes 
jade  (nephrite)  axes  only  occur  in  South  Italy  (Calabria),  in  the  Lake- 
dwellings  of  Switzerland  and  the  Lake  of  Constance,  the  Lake  of  Starn- 
berg  near  Munich,  and  the  ancient  settlement  of  Blasingen  (between 
Freiburg  and  Basel,  and  therefore  far  from  Lake-dwellings);  further  a 
small  chisel  of  jade  (nephrite)  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  district 
of  Nordlingen."  He  adds  that  "  Professor  Damour,  who  made  most  active 
researches  in  France,  could  discover  there  only  one  jade  (nephrite)  axe, 
of  which  the  locality  where  it  was  found  is  unknown ;    it  was  sold  in 


•  With  reference  to  this  remark  ot  Prof.  together  with  weapons  and  armour  of  bronze,  and 
Maskelyne,  I  may  mention  that,  according  to  works  of  art  in  gold  and  silver,  from  the  highljr 
Bragsch-Bey,  hattle-axea  with  stone  heads  were  civilized  states  of  Western  Asia,  {HUt  ofEgypt^ 
among  the  spoils  brought  home  by  Thutmes  111.,       vol.  i.  p.  405,  Engl,  trans.,  2nd  ed.) 
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Bheims,  and  the  quality  of  the  jade  resembles  that  of  the  Swiss  Lake- 
dwellings." 

Professor  Fischer  is  amazed  at  hearing  that  among  my  thirteen  His- 
sarlik  jade  axes  there  is  a  white  one/  for  he  had  as  yet  only  seen  axes  of 
green  jade;  he  knows  raw  white  jade  abundantly  from  Turkestan  (at 
least,  yellowish,  greyish,  and  greenish  white),  besides  perfectly  white 
from  China ;  but  no  trace  of  axes  was  discovered  by  the  travellers  of  his 
acquaintance  who  explored  the  jade  quarries  of  Turkestan.  The  Siberian 
jade  has  a  bright  grass-green  colour ;  the  New  Zealand  jade  for  the  most 
part  a  more  dark  green  colour.  There  is  besides  a  very  dark  green  jade 
in  Asia,  which  must  be  native  somewhere  in  Asia  (perhaps  in  Turkestan), 
and  of  which  Timur's  tombstone  in  Samarkand  is  made.  Professor 
Fischer  received  fragments  of  the  latter  from  the  late  Professor  Barbot 
de  Marny  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  knocked  them  oflf  with  his  own  hand  in 
the  mosque,  of  course  at  the  danger  of  his  life. 

Professor  Fischer  says  in  conclusion  that  my  thirteen  Hissarlik  jade 
axes  come  from  the  farthest  eastern  point  at  which  polished  jade  axes 
have  been  found,  and  expresses  the  wish  that  before  the  end  of  his  life 
the  fortune  might  be  allotted  to  him  of  finding  out  what  people  brought 
them  to  Europe.® 


^  This  white  jade  axe,  of  which  I  «haU  have 
to  speak  later  on,  was  fonnd  at  a  depth  of  6}  ft. 
below  the  surface,  and  must  therefore  belong  to 
the  latest  pre-historic  city  of  Hissarlik ;  for  in 
the  subsequent  settlement,  which  from  the  pot- 
tery I  hold  to  be  an  ancient  Lydian  one,  I  never 
found  stone  implements. 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Davies  kindly  gave  me  the 
following  note,  which  he  had  communicated  to 
the  translator  of  Keller's  Lake  Jhoellings,  and 
which  appeared  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second 
edition  of  that  work  issued  by  Messra.  Longmans. 
It  has  been  reproduced  in  the  Geoiogicai  Maga- 
Mine,  Decade  II.  vol.  v.  No.  4,  April  1878.  I 
deem  it  too  interesting  not  to  give  it  here. 

"Note    on    'Jadeite'     and    *Jade.'      By 

Thomas  Davies,  F.G.S. 

"  Jadeite  (Damour). 

"  Specific  gravity,  3-28  to  3*4 ;  hardness,  6'5 
to  7.  Colours  milky-white,  with  bright  green 
veins  and  splotches,  greenish-grey,  bluish-grey, 
clear  grey  and  translucent  as  chalcedony,  orange- 
yellow,  smoky-green  passing  to  black,  apple- 
green,  sometimes  emerald-green,  all  the  green 
tints  as  a  rule  much  brighter  than  in  the  Ori- 
ental jade,  also,  but  rarely,  of  violet  shades. 
Texture  from  compact  to  crypto-crystalline,  and 
distinctly  crystalline,  sometimes  coarsely  so; 
fibro-lamellar,  opaque  to  translucent  and  some- 
times transparent. 

**Thin  splinters  will  fuse  in  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp.  Damour,  from  analyses  made  by 
him,  suggests  its  affinities  to  the  epidotes. 

^^  Locaiities, — Central  Asia,  and  particularly 
China;  also  as  articles  worked  by  the  Aztecs, 
Mexico. 


**  Oriental  Jade  (Damour). 

**  Specific  gravity,  2-96  to  3*0G;  hardness,  5-5 
to  6*5.  Coloura  white  and  white  variously  tinted, 
greenish-grey,  many  shades  of  green.  Texture 
mostly  compact,  rarely  crypto-crystiilline. 

'*  Found  chiefly  in  Central  Asia,  particularly 
in  China  and  on  its  borders.  Also  in  New  Zea- 
land and  the  Pacific  Islands  generally. 

**  Specific  gravity  of  upwards  of  100  specimens 
from  New  2^aland  determined  by  myself  have 
been  within  the  limits  of  3*00  to  3*02,  by  far 
the  larger  number  giving  3*01. 

**  Oceanic  Jade  (Damour). 

"Specific  gravity,  3*18;  hardness,  5*5  to  6*5. 
Of  this  variety  I  possess  no  personal  experience, 
the  large  number  of  objects  of  jade  which  have 
come  under  my  observation  not  having  yielded 
me  one  example.  Damour,  however,  who  exa- 
mined four  specimens,  states  that  in  its  aspect 
and  general  characters — with  the  exception  of 
its  density — it  much  resembles  the  Oriental  jade. 
It,  however,  possesses  a  somewhat  silky  lustre, 
due  to  exceedingly  delicate  fibres  which  traverse 
the  mass.  I  have  met  with  this  structure  fre- 
quently however  in  the  jade  from  New  Zealand, 
which  possessed  the  density  of  3*01.  From  an 
analysis  Damour  refers  it  to  the  pyroxene  group, 
whereas  the  Oriental  is  referable  to  hornblende. 
Vars.  Tremolite  or  Actinolite. 

'*  Found  in  New  Caledonia  and  Marquise  Island, 
Pacific. 

*'None  of  these  minerals  to  my  knowledge 
have  been  met  with  tn  situ  in  Europe,  though 
the  British  Museum  possesses  a  fragment  of 
unworked  Oriental  jade  purporting  to  have  been 
found  in  Turkey  " — probably,  as  Mr.  Maskelyne 
bugge&ts,  an  error  for  Turkestan. 
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The  mineralogist,  Professor  Ferd.  Roemer  of  Breslan,  writes  to 
me  that  "  in  the  choice  of  the  material  for  atone  weapons,  particularly 
atone  axes,  the  tenacity  of  the  stone  was  more  decisive  than  its  hard- 
ness, and  that  consequently  jade  (nephrite),  diorite,  and  serpentine 
were  chosen  by  preference.  In  Silesia  and  in  other  parts  of  Germany, 
diorite  and  serpentine  were  by  preference  the  material  for  stone  axes. 
Serpentine  has  no  great  hardness,  but  it  is  solid,  and  it  does  not 
break  into  splinters  when  strnck  upon.  Jade  (nephrite)  is  the  most 
tenacious  of  all  stones.  Even  with  very  heavy  hammers  it  is  exceedingly 
di£Scnlt  to  crush  pieces  of  it.  For  this  reason  jade  (nephrite)  and  the 
nearly  related  jadeite  were  the  most  appreciated  material  in  pre-historic 
times." 

Professor  Maskelyne  adds:  "Jade  being  so  exceedingly  tough,  the 
axes  mast  have  been  cut  with  the  assistance  of  emery.  Jade  may  be 
approximately  described  as  amorphous  or  uncryatallized  hornblende,  which 
is  a  magnesium  and  calcium  silicate." 

According  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,*  Professor  von  Fellenberg  states 
that  jade  (nephrite)  and  jadeite  are  found  only  in  Central  Asia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  America."*  In  another  passage  "  Sir  John  Lubbock 
informs  us  that  in  the  great  tumulus  called  Mont  St.  Michel,  at  Gamac 
in  Brittany,  there  were  found,  besides  a  large  number  of  other  stone 
axes,  eleven  jade  celts,  and  110  beads,  mostly  of  caUais,  but  no  trace 
of  metal. 

Of  my  thirteen  jade  axes  only  the  three  represented  under  Nos.  86,  87, 
and  89,  were  found  in  the  first  city;  No.  88,  which  has  been  engraved 
vrith  them,  is  of  jadeite,  and  belongs  also  to  this  first  city.  To  those  who 
wish  to  know  more  of  jade  (nephrite)  I  recommend  Prof.  Fischer's  cele- 
brated work.' 

There  also  frequently  occurs  in  the  four  lower  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik  a  curious  implement  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  aa  the  axes,  and 
of  the  same  shape,  with  the  sole  difference  that  at  the 
lower  end,   where   the   edge   ought   to  be,   it   is  blunt, 
perfectly  smooth,  and   from  a  quarter  to   half  an  inch 
thick.     Such  an  implement,  found  at  a  depth  of  46  ft., 
is  represented  by  No.  90.      Mr.  Davies,  who  examined 
it,  finds  it  to  be  of  diorite.     These  implements,  which 
are  rarely  found   elsewhere,  are,   as   Professor  Virchow 
of  Berlin  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks  of  the  British  Museum     j,^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^ 
believe,  thought  to  have  beeu  used  as  polishers.  impi^mmt.  (Nun; 

Axes  are  found  in  nearly  all  countries,  and  are  almost  ivp'h'Vs  ft." 

everywhere  of  nearly  the. same  shape.' 

'  Pre-hntortc  Timea^  p.  82.  ihvr  urgetchicAtiichen  und  ethnographiscft^n  Be^ 

"  Profamar  Virchow  observe,  to  me  that  jade  rf-uiunj;  Stuttgsrt,  1875. 

(nephrite)    hu    never    been    found     in    South  '  Smilhtoaiaa  Cunlnbaiioiii  to  Knoaledgt.  No. 

jijnerici  in  a  natural  lUte,  but  oniy  worked  out  287,   Washington,  I87e  ;  the  AnA.  Coil,  o}  tht 

iota  implemenli.  n.  3.  Nat.  Miaevm,  p.  17. 

"  Frt-hatoric  Timet,  f.  167.  Uem^Ho.iii,  Hxplor.of  Abutiginal  Remaimof 

1  Uelnrich  Fiicher,  NepKrit  und  JaikU  nach  Tameme,  pp.  51  and  142.     See  further  Arc/iivni 

iirtii  miiurakigackeii  Eigtiuchaften,  soak  ttaclx  do  Maaea  Nacional  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Kia  de 
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Under  Nob.  M  aud  92  I  represent  two  well-polished  perforated  axes 
found  in  the  first  city,  of  which  the  former,  according  to  Ur.  Davies,  is  of 


No-.>1,n.    T<r«  poll^lAl  iwrfumtrd  Al'l.    (MnutluiruLlulwK.    Deplb,  It  M  U  ft.) 

hsematite,  the  latter  of  porphyry.  Similar  perforated  sses,  either  with 
two  Bharp  edges,  or  with  only  one,  like  No.  92,  occur  in  all  the  four 
lowest  pre-historic  cities  of  HisBarlik.  Mr.  Davies,  who  examined  a 
number  of  them,  found  them  to  consist  of  diorite,  porphyry,  eilicioaa 
rock,  biematite,  hornblende,  gneiss,  crystalline  limestone,  blue  serpentine, 
gabbro-rock,  &c.  Whence  the  pre-historic  peoples  of  Hissarlik  obtained 
all  these  varieties  of  stones,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out.  Diorite  they 
may  have  got  from  the  valley  of  the  Bbodius,  where,  as  Mr,  Calvert 
informs  me,  it  is  plentiful. 

Like  the  axes  described  above,  these  perforated  axes  were  evidently 
used  for  domestic  purposes  as  well  as  for  battle-axes.  They  are  exc«ed- 
ingly  rare  in  the  Swiss  Lake-habitations ;  in  fact,  no  entire  specimens 
have  ever  been  found  there.  The  two  halves  of  soch  an  axe,  which 
Lindenschmit  ^  represents,  were  found  in  the  Lake-dwellings  at  the 
station  of  Wangen,  in  the  Lake  of  Constance.  The  same  author  also 
represents  entire  perforated  axes  of  basalt  and  serpentine,'  one  of  which 
was  found  at  Linz,  the  other  at  Hohenzollern.  Similar  perforated  axes 
are  also  found  in  Denmark,  in  the  settlements  of  the  Stone  age,  as  well 
as  in  England,  Germany,  Livonia,  Coniland,  &c.^  Two  axes  like  No.  92 
were  found  by  Professor  Virchow  in  the  pre-historic  graveyard  at 
Zaborowo  and  are  preserved  in  his  collection.     They  are  very  plentiful 

Jsneirn,  ISTd,  PI.  i. ;  JuMph  HnmprI,  AnUptiWi  more  of  Ihem  here. 

prAMorigva  de  la  Hoagrk,  I'lste  iii.     For  the  '  Vic  Vaterlanditchen  AlUHkimer,  I'l.  isvii., 

itoae  ■»■  riiund  at  Ssihalam,  ace  PI.  i.  of  thi  Nos.  12  »id  13. 

photagrspht  t*kea  or  the  object!  ethibiteil  Id  *  Ibid.,  PI.  iliii.,  Not,  3  and  II. 

the  Natioonl  lIungHTian  Milium,    l^imilnr  stooe  *  J.  J.  A.  Woraaiw,  Xordake  Ohbager,  pr.iiij. 

■lei  lie  contained  in  all  the  cnlleitlon)  of  pre-  John    Kvaiu,     The   Ancient    St<Me    ImpiaHails; 

hi>toricaDliqDiliu;  I  ahall  Iheicfure  not  quote  Londun,  1872,  )>|<.  7a,  l^V,  163,  164. 
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in  Hungary.^  Professor  Boemer  asks  me  if  the  pre-historic  peoples  of 
Hissarlik  knew  of  the  emery  of  Naxos,  as  quartz  (silicious  rock),  onyx, 
comeol,  &c.,  cannot  be  polished  without  emery.  Professor  Sayce  remarks 
to  me  that  emery  is  also  found  in  the  Giimush  Dagh,  the  range  of  moun- 
tains which  runs  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Maeander  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Lydia. 

As  to  the  perforations,  my  friend  Mr.  John  Evans  is  of  opinion  that 
they  were  drilled  with  a  stick  by  means  of  sand ;  whilst  Professor 
Maskelyne  holds  that  the  hard  stones  were  probably  perforated  with  a 
drill  of  bronze  or  stone,  or  even  perhaps  of  wood,  worked  by  a  bow.  This, 
fed  with  emery  and  water,  would  gradually  bore  a  hole.  Professor  Virchow 
observes  to  me  that  experiments  made  in  drilling  with  a  stick  by  means 
of  sand  have  repeatedly  been  made  with  perfect  success. 

That  the  perforating  of  the  hard  stones  was  an  exceedingly  diflScult 
operation  for  the  pre-historic  inhabitants  of  Hissarlik,  could  not  be 
better  proved  than  by  the  great  number  of  hammers,  and  in  a  few 
instances  also  axes,  in  which  the  operation  of  boring  had  been  commenced 
on  both  sides  (sometimes  on  one  side  only),  but  was  abandoned  when  a 
hole  had  been  bored  the  depth  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch.  In  several 
instances  the  operation  of  boring  had  been  merely  begun,  and  was  aban- 
doned when  the  holes  were  only  a  line  or  two  deep.  But  nearly  all  the 
hammers  of  this  kind  were  found  in  the  debris  of  the  third  and  fourth 
pre-historic  cities.  In  the  first  city,  which  now  occupies  us,  only  one 
hammer  of  a  whitish  limestone  was  found,  in  which  the  boring  had  been 
commenced  but  abandoned.  Similar  hammers,  in  which  the  drilling  of 
holes  had  been  commenced  and  abandoned,  are  found  in  Denmark  in  the 
settlements  of  ,the  Stone  age;^  they  are  also,  as  Professor  Virchow 
infonhs  me,  frequently  found  in  Germany,  and  he  has  one  from  Zabor6wo 
in  his  own  collection.  They  are  further  found  in  Hungary®  and 
England.* 

Lindenschmit '  says  :  "  The  rarity,  nay  the  absence,  of  entire  specimens 
of  completely  perforated  axes  (in  the  Swiss  Lake-dwellings)  may  perhaps 
be  rather  explained  by  the  supposition,  that  they  were  used  chiefly 
as  arms,  which,  on  the  destruction  of  the  settlement  at  the  hands  of 
warriors,  must  have  disappeared,  either  with  them  in  the  battle  itself,  or 
on  their  return  to  the  forests." 

Under  Nos.  93-98  I  give  engravings  of  double-edged  saws  of  white 
and  brown  flint  or  chalcedony.  They  consist  of  flat,  sharp,  indented  pieces 
of  these  kinds  of  stone.  Those  of  which  one  side  only  is  indented,  as  in 
No.  96,  were  inserted  into  pieces  of  wood  or  of  staghorn  and  cemented 
with  pitch,  of  which  traces  still  remain  on  one  or  two  specimens ;  but 
that  the  double-edged  saws  were  inserted  in  a  like  manner  appears 
improbable.     They  seem  to  have  been  used  for  sawing  bones.     Similar 


*  Jo0.  Hampel,  AntiquiWs  pr/historiques  de  la  No.  33. 

Hongrie,  PL  iv. ;   also  see  PI.  x.  of  the  photo-  •  Joseph  Hampel,  Antiqvite.^  preliistoriquea  de 

graphs  of  the  National  Hnngarian  Museum,  Nos.  la  Hongrie,  PI.  iv.  Nos.  3,  4,  6. 

66,  67,  represenUng  the  finds  at  Szihalom.  •  John  Evans,  Stone  Implements^  pp.  217,  218. 

'  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  NordUke  Oldsager,  PI.  xii.  »  Die  VaterlUndiachcn  AlterthUmer,  p.  179. 
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Sint  saws  are  found  in  the  cave-dwellings  in  the  Dordogne;  Bome  are 
preserved  ia  the  Mueeom  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye ;  they  are  also  found 
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N«.>3-»«.    SiDgle ud  doDble-Rlgnl  Sawa of  FllDt  n  CtulccdonT.    (Neu-lr  3:3ii:tiua  ilu.    UqiUi,  t»  to  M IL) 

in  the  Swiss  Lake-habitations  of  the  Stone  age.'  Two  sach  saw-lmiveB 
were  found  at  Bethsaur  near  Bethlehem,  and  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Mnseani,  where  I  also  noticed  other  saws  of  the  same  kind  fonnd  in 
India,  in  the  Collection  of  Indian  Antiquities.  Similar  saws  of  silex, 
found  in  pre-historic  tombs  in  Mecklenburg,  are  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  Neu  Brandenburg  and  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Antiqnariam  at  Scbwerin. 
The  keeper  of  the  former,  Mr.  Julius  Miiller,  suggests  that  they  may 
have  been  used  for  cutting  sinews,  hides,  and  bones.  Similar  flint  saws 
are  also  found  in  Denmark.^ 

At  Hissarlik  these  double  or  single  edged  saws  of  silex  or  chalcedony 
are  so  plentiful  in  all  the  four  lower  pre-historic  cities,  that  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  nearly  a  thousand  of  them.  In  the  latest  pre-historic  city 
I  only  fonnd  two  such,  of  very  large  size.  Double-edged  flint  saws,  of 
the  shape  of  No.  98,  occurred  only  twice  or  three  times.  They  may 
probably  have  been  UBed  as  arrow-heads ;  for  regularly -eh  aped  arrow- 
heads, such  as  I  found  in  the  Boyal  Sepulchres  at  Mycenae,*  do  not  exist 
here.  Abundant  at  Hissarlik,  but  less  frequent  than  the  saw-knives,  are 
the  knives  of  silex  or  chalcedony,  of  the  same  size  as  the  saws,  having 
either  only  one  or  two  sharp  edges.  Such  knives  are  also  fonnd 
abundantly  in  the  habitations  of  the  Stone  age  in  Scandinavia,'  in  the 
Swiss  Lake-habitations,*  in  the  cave-habitations  in  the  Dordogne,'  in 
Mecklenburg  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Germany,  and  in  many  other  places 
and  countries ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Hungary.**  Flakes  of  silex  or  chalce- 
dony are  still  used  to  the  present  day  in  immense  quantities  all  over 
Asia  Minor  for  the  corn-shellers  or  threshing-boards  (in  modern  Greek, 

■  l.iaderuchmit,  Pie  VnUrlindiidien  AHerthO-  No.  61 ;  A.  V.  Madun,  AntiqaO^i  prihiitonqun 

niin-,p.  179,  Plate  iivii.  No.  18  ;  Sir  J.  Labbock,  da  Dancmarc,  PI.    ITiii.  Noi.  25-28;  Lubbock, 

Pre-katoric  Timet,  p.  107  ;  V.  Gron,  ^iaWisM-  Pre-hafDric  Timet,  p.  89. 

mend  Laeatires,  PI.  i.  No.  i.  •  Und«n>chmit,  Die  VaterlSadiiclien  AHerliO- 

*  A.  P.  MsduD,  AntiiN'l^'  prfhiatoriqtiet  da  mer,  p.  171),  PI.  xxviii.  Not,  19-23. 
Daaemaiv;  Copcohageii,  1872,  Plats  iiiv.  Nna.  '  iJirge  tai.itn  of  these  are  preserved  in  the 
:.-8,  12-15.  Mu»enm  of  St.  GerinaiQ-eii-L«j'e. 

*  See  my  Myceaae,  p.  272,  No.  435.  •  Joaepii  Uampel,  Antiqmlts  priAiiUiriqutt  de 
'  J.  J.  A.  Woruae,  Sonlitie  Oldmger.  PI.  iv.       la  Hongrie,  PI.  i. 
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SoKavi).  These  are  in  the  form  of  sledges,  and  consiat  of  two  heavy 
-wooden  planks  6^  ft.  long,  aDd  at  one  end  2  ft.,  at  the  other  1  ft.  4  in., 
broad.  In  the  lower  side  of  these  com-shellers  an  immeoBe  number  of 
holes  are  made,  abont  2  in.  long,  in  which  the  flint  flakes  are  fastened 
lengthwise,  so  that  all  are  in  the  direction  of  the  boards.  These  flints 
have  the  length  of  those  I  find  at  Hissarlik,  but  they  are  much  thicker, 
and  none  of  them  has  a  sharp  or  an  indented  edge.  These  machines 
are  drawn  by  a  horse  over  the  ears  of  com  spread  on  the  threshing-floor  ; 
they  are  also  used  for  chopping  up  straw. 

Mnch  less  abundant  are  the  Bakes  or  knives  of  obsidian,  though 
they  occur  in  all  the  four  lowest  pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik.  All 
of  them  are  two-edged,  and  some  are  so  sharp  that  one  might  shave 
with  them.  Snch  obsidian  flakes  or  knives  are  sometimes  found  together 
with  the  common  flint  flakes,  but  only  in  those  countries  where  obsidian 
occurs  in  a  natural  state.  That  such  knives  of  flint  or  obsidian  were 
once  in  general  use,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that  here  and  there 
the  Jews  to  the  present  day  circumcise  their  children  with  such  knives. 

Kow,  as  to  the  place  whence  the  pre-historic  peoples  of  Hissarlik 
obtained  their  siles  and  chalcedony.  These  stones,  as  Mr.  Calvert  assures 
me,  are  found  near  Koush-Shehr  at  Sapgee,  about  20  miles  to  the  east  of 
Hissarlik,  where  they  are  still  worked  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Turkish 
threshing-boards.  The  same  friend  informs  me  that  he  found  obsidian 
of  a  coarse  nature  near  Saragik ;  he  further  calls  my  attention  to  the 
statement  of  Barker  Webb  (Pe  Agro  Troiano,  p.  42),  that  he  observed  the 
mineral  near  Mantescia,  on  the  road  from  Assos  to  Aivajik — one  hoar 
from  the  former  place.  Professor  Virchow  found  chalcedony  contained 
in  the  volcanic  layers  near  the  Foulah  Dagb '  in  the  Troad, 

It  deserves  particular  notice  that,  eaxept  ike  little  knives  and  sato-kniveB, 
no  implements  or  arms  of  silex  were  ever  found  at  Hissarlik. 

No.  99  represents  a  pretty  little  disc  of  greenish  sandstone,  with  a 
projecting  border  and  a  round  hole  in  the  centre ;  its  use  is  unknown. 


Tio.Bt.    FUtp«lljnUd:)IODe.    (Hilt Ktnil ili 
DepOi,  tlmt  U  n.) 

No.  100  represents  in  outline  a  fragment  of  a  lustrous-black  bowl,  which, 
like  No.  36,  seems  to  represent  an  owl's  face  in  monogram.  Prof.  Sayce 
asks,  "  Is  it  not  for  warding  off  the  evil  eye  ?  Compare  the  Etruscan 
vases."  ^ 

•  Sh  ZeitKhrift  fir  EOuuiogit  (  Btrlintr  AnOmpiog.  Ofxiltdrnft,  B*ihI  li.  S.  273). 
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Of  whetstones,  such  aa  Noa.  101  and  102,  only  a  few  were  foand  in 
the  first  city ;  they  are  much  more  freqneut  in  the  three  following  cities. 


Nearly  all  are  perforated  at  one  end  for  enspension.  Mr.  Davies  pro- 
noonces  them  (Jl  to  consist  of  indurated  elate.  Two  similar  whetstones 
have  been  fonnd  in  Egyptian  sepnlchres ;  one  of  them  is  in  the  Egyptian 
Collection  in  the  Louvre ;  the  other  appears  in  the  Egyptian  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum,  with  the  notice  that  it  was  found  in  a  tomb  of  the 
Twentieth  Dynasty.  Many  such  whetstones,  found  in  England,  are  also 
in  the  British  Museum,  where  the  ancient  Peruvian  Collection  likewise 
contains  some  specimens  of  them.  Two  such  whetstones,  found  at 
Szibalom,  are  in  the  Hungarian  National  Museum  at  Buda-Pesth.'"  Prof. 
Virchow  informs  me  that  similsi  whetstones  also  occur  in  Germany. 

The  accompanying  mould  No.  103 
consists,  according  to  Prof.  Landerer, 
of  mica-slate.  It  forms  a  trapezium 
3  in.  long,  1^  in.  broad  at  one  end  and 
1'8  in.  at  the  other,  and  half  an  inch 
thick.  It  has  three  moulds  for  cast- 
ing pointed  instruments  of  a  kind 
such  as  have  never  yet  occurred  any- 
where, and  which,  in  my  opinion,  can 
be  nothing  else  than  arrow-heads, 
though  the  only  species  of  arrow- 
heads I  discovered  in  this  first  city 
as  well  as  in  the  two  succeeding  ones 
are  vastly  different. 

My  friend  Mr,  Carlo  Giuliano,  the 
N.Mn.1.  AMouidorMka-BKisfurcutLngiuTDir-      Celebrated     London     goldsmith     and 
(AtPuiii'h'it.'iMlVw.  "nop"™**!!-)  jeweller    of   antiques  —  who    showed 

me  the  great  kindness  of  repeatedly 
visiting  my  Trojan  collection  and  explaining  to  me,  for  three  hours  at  a 
time,  how  all  the  metallic  work,  and  particularly  how  the  jewels,  were  made 
by  the  pre-historic  peoples — holds  it  to  be  impossible  that  the  objects  to 
be  cast  in  these  moulds  could  have  been  intended  for  breast-  or  hair-pins. 
He  agrees  with  me  that  they  were  intended  for  arrow-heads :  this  view 
appears  also  to  be  confirmed  by  the  barbs  on  one  of  them.  It  seems 
still  more  difficult  to  explain  the  use  of  the  triangular  object  represented 
by  the  fourth  mould.  Professor  Sayce  asks  me,  "  Was  it  not  intended 
for  a  bead  ? "     For  casting  all   the   objects  represented  here,  two   such 

"  See  i'l.  J.,  Nui.  Si  nrwl  8:1,  of  Ihe  lihotographB  ufth*  collection. 
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monld-stoneSy  each  of  them  haying  exactly  the  same  beds,  were  fastened 
together  by  means  of  a  small  round  stick,  which  was  put  into  the  ronnd 
hole ;  then  the  metal  was  poured  through  the  openings  on  the  small  sides 
of  the  stones  into  the  beds,  and  was  left  there  till  it  had  become  cold. 

Under  Nos.  104-111 1  represent  curious  objects  of  pure  copper.    The 
head  of  No.  104  is  in  the  form  of  a  spiral ;  that  of  No.  105  is  quite  flat. 


Ill 


110        109 


106 


iia 


104 


108 


107 


No«.  104-112.    Punches,  Broodiea,  and  Arrow-head  of  Oopper,  also  a  Silver  Brooch. 

(Half  actual  sixe.    Depth,  45  to  53  ft.) 

Nos.  106  and  107  have  heads  of  globular  form,  and  are  in  the  form  of 
nails ;  but  they  can  of  course  never  have  been  used  as  such,  being  far 
too  long  and  thin  and  fragile  to  be  driyen  into  wood.  One  of  those 
found  in  this  first  city  is  7  in.  long.  They  can  consequently  only 
have  served  as  brooches  and  hair-pins,  and  were  the  ancient  predecessors 
of  the  fibula  invented  ages  kter.  Similar  primitive  brooches  are  very 
numerous  in  the  first  four  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik,  but  only  in  the 
first  two  cities  are  they  of  copper;  in  the  two  later  cities  they  are  of 
bronze.  They  are  also  of  bronze  in  the  ancient  Lake-habitations  in 
the  Lake  of  Bourget.  A  certain  number  found  in  that  lake  are  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  the  director  of  which,  M. 
Alexandre  Bertrand,  attributes  to  them  the  date  of  from  600  to  500  b.g. 
Brooches  of  bronze  of  the  same  shape,  but  much  more  elaborate,  were 
found  in  the  Lake-dwellings  at  Moeringen  and  Auvernier.^  Needles  with 
two  pointed  ends,  like  No.  108,  were  found  at  Szihalom  in  Hungary;^ 
they  are  also  very  plentiful  in  Germany,  Denmark,  and  elsewhere.  There 
are  a  great  many  such  primitive  brooches  of  bronze,  both  of  the  form  of 
No.  104  with  a  head  in  the  form  of  a  spiral,  and  of  that  of  Nos.  106  and 
107,  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Antiquarium  of  Schwerin ;  they  were  all  found  in 
the  Mecklenburg  sepulchral  mounds  called  ^'  Hunengraber,"  and  in  many 
other  ancient  sites  in  Germany.    Miss  Adele  Virchow  has  collected  a 


*  Victor    GroM,  Deux    Stations    Lacustres; 
XenTeTille,  1878,  PI.  viii.,  Noa.  12  and  13. 

*  See  p].  X.,  Noa.  7  and  16,  of  the  photographs 


of  the  Pre-historic  Collection  of  the  National 
Hungarian  Musenm. 
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nnmber  of  broocheB,  like  Nos.  104  and  107,  hi  her  excavatione  in  the 
graveyard  of  Zaborowo. 

Nos.  109  and  110  are  declared  by  Mr.  Clialiano  to  be  punches,  the 
lower  ends  of  which  were  inserted  in  wooden  handles.  No.  Ill,  1'6  in. 
long,  is  in  the  nsaal  form  of  the  arrow-head,  sncb  aa  I  have  foand  in  the 
^ebrit  of  the  three  lower  cities ;  indeed,  I  never  found  a  differently  shaped 
arrow-head  there.  A  similar  arrow-head  appears  to  have  been  found  in 
the  excavations  at  Szihalom  in  Hungary.^ 

All  these  brooches,  punches,  and  arrows  have  evidently  been  cast, 
thongh  only  in  the  third  city  have  I  found  a  mould  for  such  arrows,  never 
one  for  brooches  or  punches.    No.  112  is  a  fragmentary  brooch  of  silver. 

In  the  accompanying  group  the  copper  punch,  No.  113,  as  well  as  the 
copper  brooches,  Nos.  114  and  115,  are  &om  the  second  city.*     The  rest 


NmllS^Ui.  Copper Pgnch imd 

Bnmba  from  Ibe  Second  City.   (3 : 

Htiul  glM.    Deplb.SSlo«ft.} 


■  Sea  put*  1.,  No.  20,  of  th*  photograph*  of 
tha  Collection  in  the  Natloiuil  Mnaenm  ni  Boita- 


ginn  h«n,  m  the;  happtn   to 
ngrared  on   the  lania  block  with 
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of  the  metal  objects  are  from  the  first  city.  No.  116  represents  a  copper 
bracelet,  but  it  is  so  small  that  it  can  only  have  fitted  the  arm  of  a 
little  child.  Nos.  117,  118,  and  119  are  copper  knives ;  the  first  is  mnch 
broken;  in  the  larger  end  of  the  two  latter  may  be  seen  the  two  or 
three  holes  of  the  pins  with  which  they  were  fixed  in  the  handles  of 
wood  or  bone. 

My  friend  Mr.  W.  Chandler  Eoberts,  F.B.S.,  assayer  at  the  Eoyal 
Mint,  and  Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  the  Boyal  School  of  Mines,  kindly 
analysed  the  metals  of  this  first  city,  and  wrote  for  me  the  following 
valuable  report  on  the  subject : — 

"  I  also  analysed  with  much  care  small  portions  of  implements  found 
at  depths  of  over  40  ft. 

"  No.  120  is  a  knife-blade  (depth  45  ft.)  on  the  surface  of  which  there 
are  thin  flakes  of  metal  that  cupellation  showed  to  be  gold.  The  knife 
had  evidently  been  gilded,  a  fact  which  proves  that  the  artificer  who  made 
it  possessed  much  metallurgical  knowledge  and  technical  skill. 

"  Analysis  showed  that  copper  was  present  to  the  extent  of  97  •  4  per 
cent,  in  the  metallic  state,  the  rest  of  the  metal  being  in  the  form  of 
green  carbonate  and  red  oxide  of  copper ;  for  the  blade  was  so  corroded 
at  the  eiid  that  it  was  impossible  to  entirely  eliminate  these  substances. 
Tin,  however,  was  certainly  not  present  in  appreciable  quantity ;  so  that 
the  implement  must  be  regarded  as  having  been  originally  formed  of 
unalloyed  copper. 

"The    nail    or    pin.    No.    105  "A  portion  from    the    end    of 

(depth  46  ft.),  was  also  much  cor-     No.  115  (depth  42  ft.),  also  a  nail 
roded,  but  a  cleaned  portion  gave     or  pin,  contained: — 
on  analysis : — 

**  98 '20  per  cent,  copper. 

97-83  per  cent,  copper.  ^"7^    »'       »»    "^°- 

0-21    „       „    tin.  0-13    "       r,    milphnr. 

0-90    ^      „    iron.  Trace  of  tin. 

Traces  of  nickel  and  cobalt.  gg .  Qg 


98-94 


*^  The  metal  in  the  three  last  cases  is  much  harder  than  modern  com- 
mercial copper,  a  fact  which  may  be  Accounted  for  by  its  impurities  not 
having  been  removed  by  refining.*  There  is  every  probability  that  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  tin  in  No.  105  is  accidental,  more  espe- 
cially since  specimens  of  commercial  copper  have  been  found  to  contain 
such  an  amount. 

"  If  then  we  may  assume  that  the  several  implements  were  used  as 
nails  and  knives,  it  would  appear  that  they  belong  to  a  pre-Bronze  age, 
and  that  the  makers  of  them  were  not  familiar  with  the  fact  that  copper 
is  hardened  by  the  addition  of  tin." 


*  While   this   book   is   passing   through   the  alloy  of  rhodium^  for   an   account  of  which   I 

press,  I  have   received   information  of  a  most  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  discoTerer,  Mr.  A.  J. 

interesting   discovery   in  America  of   weapons  Dnffield.     (See  his  Appendix.) 
and  implements  of  copper  hardened  by  a  natural 
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It  deBerves  particularly  to  be  remarked  that  No.  120  is  the  only  gilded 
object  I  ever  found  in  any  one  of  the  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik, 
whereas  the  art  of  gilding  bronze  was  in  general  use  at  Mycenae.^  But 
the  Mycenean  goldsmith  was  not  able  to  gild  silver ;  whenever,  therefore, 
objects  of  silver  were  to  be  plated  with  gold,  he  first  plated  them  with 
bronze  and  then  gilded  the  latter.^ 

No.  121  represents  a  silver  brooch,  the  head  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  flutings ;  but  it  is  much  deteriorated  by  the  chloride,  and  must  have 
been  originally  much  longer.  Of  silver  also  is  the  curious  pendant  of  an 
ear-ring,  No.  122,  which  in  form  resembles  a  primitive  ship,  and  which 
was  suspended  in  the  ear  by  means  of  a  thin  wire.  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  to  be  an  ear-ring  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for  the  number 
of  similar  pendants  of  gold  found  by  me  in  the  third  city.  Certainly 
this  object  (No.  122)  looks  much  like  a  fibula,  of  which  only  the  pin 
is  missing.  But  for  that  purpose  the  silver  leaf  is  far  too  thin,  and  this 
is  still  much  more  the  case  with  the  gold  ear-rings  of  a  similar  shape 
found  in  the  third  or  burnt  city,  all  of  which  are  made  of  very  thin 
gold  leaf.  There  was  found,  besides,  in  the  stratum  of  the  first  city,  a 
silver  wire. 

Of  copper  lances  or  battle-axes  no  trace  was  discovered ;  I  only  found 
a  quadrangular  copper  bar  10  in.  long,  which  runs  out  into  an  edge  at  one 
end,  and  may  have  been  used  as  a  weapon.  Of  other  objects  of  copper 
worth  enumerating,  I  may  mention  a  plain  ring.  Of  other  metals,  lead 
was  now  and  then  found  in  small  quantities. 

We,  therefore,  find  in  use  among  these  primitive  inhabitants  of  the 
most  ancient  city  on  Hissarlik,  together  with  very  numerous  stone  imple- 
ments and  stone  weapons,  the  following  metals :  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper, 
but  no  iron ;  in  fact,  no  trace  of  this  latter  metal  was  ever  found  by  me 
either  in  any  of  the  pre-historic  cities  of  Troy,  or  at  Mycenae. 

Nothing,  I  think,  could  better  testify  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
pre-historic  ruins  at  Hissarlik  and  at  Mycenae,  than  the  total  absence  of 
iron.  It  is  true  that  Hesiod  distinctly  states  that  iron  was  discovered 
later  than  copper  and  tin,  for,  in  speaking  of  the  peoples  who  were 
ancient  even  in  his  day,  he  says  that  they  used  bronze,  and  not  iron.^  But 
still,  in  order  to  show  how  old  the.  knowledge  of  iron  and  steel  was,  he 
represents  Gaea  as  making  a  sickle  for  Kronos  of  greyish  glittering  steel,^ 
and  he  gives  to  Herakles,  besides  armour  of  gold  and  greaves  of  bronze,  a 
sword  of  iron  and  a  helmet  of  steel.^°  Lucretius  distinctly  confirms  the 
three  ages : — 

**Arma  antiqua,  man  as,  ungues,  dentesque  fuerunt 
Et  lapides,  et  item  sylvarum  fragmina  rami, 
PoBterias  ferri  vis  est  aerieque  reperta, 
Sed  prior  aeris  erat,  quom  ferri  oognitus  usus.'*' 


•  See  my  Mycenae^  p.  283.  •  Hesiod.,  Theogonia,  tv.  161,  162  : 

^  Ibid.  pp.  216,  217,  Nos.  327,  328 ;  p.  240,  oTifra  l\  (Faia)  iroi^acura  y4vos  woXtov  Mifuunos^ 

No.  348,  and  many  others.  rcv^c  fJ^^ya  ^ptwavov  koI  M^poZf  waxeX  ^iKoiaiP, 

»  Hesiod.,  0pp.  et  Dies,  vv.  149,  150 :  »•  Hesiod.,  Scut,  Herad,  vr.  122-138. 

Tois  8'  ^v  x<^cafiiyr«i(x^a,x^^co(8^rco?KO(,  >  Vv.  1282-1285. 

XoAic^  8*  flftyd(otrro  *  fi4\as  8*  oIk  fcricc  trlSripos. 
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Hostmann'  also  cites  Terentius  Yarro^  and  Agatharchides^  as  adopt- 
ing the  same  theory.  But  it  deserves  attention  that  before  the  Deluge, 
in  the  seventh  generation  from  Adam,  according  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,^ 
Tubal  Cain  was  simultaneously  master  in  various  kinds  of  work  of  bronze 
and  iron.^  According  to  Hostmann,  iron  is  only  mentioned  thirteen 
times  in  the  whole  Pentateuch,  whereas  brass,  by  which  is  here  at  all 
events  to  be  understood  bronze  (that  is  to  say,  the  mixture  of  tin  and 
copper),  is  mentioned  forty-four  times. 

The  question  now  arises :  Whence  did  the  early  inhabitants  of  His- 
sarlik  obtain  their  metals  ?  The  answer  is,  first,  that  they  must  have 
had  an  abundance  of  ffold,  since  the  Troad  borders  on  Phrygia,  where 
mythology  localized  the  legend  of  Midas  and  his  treasures,  and  it  nearly 
touches  the  valley  of  the  Pactolus,  which  was  so  famous  for  its  auriferous 
sands. 

Besides,  there  were,  according  to  Strabo,  gold  mines  in  the  Troad 
itself,  nay  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ilium,  for  he  says  :  ''  Above 
the  territory  of  the  Abydians  in  the  Troad  lies  Astyra,  a  ruined  city,  now 
belonging  to  Abydos;  but  formerly  the  city  was  independent  and  had 
gold  mines,  which  are  now  poor  and  exhausted,  like  those  in  Mount 
Tmolus  around  the  Pactolus."^ 

Homer  mentions  among  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  Trojans  the 
Halizonians  (oi  'AXI^ojvol),  who  came  from  Alybe  (17  ^AXv^rf),  "  where  is 
the  birth-place  of  silver ;"  ®  that  is  to  say,  where  there  are  silver  mines. 
Strabo  holds  these  Halizonians  to  be  the  later  Chalybes  on  the  Pont  us 
called  in  his  time  Chaldaeans ;  he  thinks  that  either  the  reading  has  been 
changed  from  ix  XaXu^rf^  into  i^  'A\vfir)<:,  or  that  the  Chalybes  had  been 
formerly  called  Alybans.*  Other  silver  mines  appear  to  be  indicated  by 
Strabo  in  the  Troad  to  the  right  of  the  Aesepus,  between  Polichna  and 
Palaescepsis.^® 

Copper  mines  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  in  the  Troad  near  Gisthene  on 
the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,^  where  now  stands  Cidonia  or  Cythonies. 
Strabo  also  mentions  a  stone  found  near  Andeira  in  the  mountains  of  Ida, 


^  Chr.  Hostmaun,  Zur  QtichichU  und  Kritik 
dcs  Nordiachen  System's  der  drei  Ouiturperioden ; 
Braunschweig,  1875,  p.  18. 

*  Fragtn.  ap.  Angustin.  de  Civ.  Deif  vii.  c.  24. 

♦  De  Mori  Ertjthr,  ap.  Phot,  c  29. 
»  Gen.  iv.  22. 

*  This  must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  The 
natural  meaning  is  that  Tubal  Cain  was  the  Hrst 
who  worked  in  metals  in  general,  and  the  metals 
specified  indicate  only  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer's  age. 

'  xiii.  p.  591 :  "fwdpnttreu  8^  t^j  tAv  *Afiu9fivwv 

'A0v9iriviiv  firri,  KaTtffKOfAfityri  ir6\ts,  wp^rtpay 

iarty^  i^aya\ttfi4ya,  KoBdmp  r^   iv  r^  Tfici>Ay 
rii  V9p\  rhv  TlaKTmK6v, 

•  //.  a.  856,  857  : 

avriip  *A\i(^y9t¥  'OHlos  Ka\  *Ewi(rrpo<lfOS  ^px^y 
rriK^^y  i^  *Ak60ris,  ^$€y  iipyiipou  iffrl  y§v49Kfi» 
'  Strabo,   xii.   p.   549 :    ol  8c   yvy   XoAScuoi 


Xd\vfies  rh  iraXaihy  &yofid(oyro  ;  and  rovrovs 
otftat  K4y€ty  rhy  itoit^tV  'AKi(iiyovs  iv  r^  fitrh 
robs  Tla^\ay6vas  KorraJi^ytp,  Further :  Ijrot  rqr 
ypa^s  fi€TaT€6€l<nis  &ir^  rod  *^  rri\66fv  ix  Xa\v- 
fhis,**  ^  rStv  kvBp^nv  wpSrspov  *A\^0wy  Acyo- 
fiivwv  dvrl  XaX^fiwv. 

'*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  603  :  iv  8c((f  8i  rov  Ki<Htwov 
fura^h  HoKixvos  re  ical  naA.a«rir^c«s  ^  N^a 
Kiifiii  KciX  'Apyvpln,  Now,  I  belie  re  with  For- 
biger  {Be<d  Encycl,  s.  v.  Nea)  that  instead  of 
^  via  K^ftni  we  have,  according  to  the  parallel 
passage  (in  Strabo),  p.  552,  to  read  Atvca  or^Evca 
K^fjutf  KciX  iipyvpta,  and  not  'Apyupiei.  Forbiger 
identifies  this  Afi^ea  jcc^/ii)  with  the  present  town 
of  In^,  where  silver  mines  are  mentioned  by 
Chandler,  i.  p.  142 ;  Pococke,  iii.  p.  160. 

*  xiii.  p.  606 :  f^a  8i  rod  k6\wou  (rod  'A8pa- 
fivrrlov)  KcA  rrjs  Uu^pas  &Kpas  Ij  re  KurB^vri 
itrri  w6\ts  Uprifios  Uxotfca  Kt/Atva.  ^*p  cUrr^s 
8*  iv  Tp  fitaoyeda  r6  re  rod  x<k^o<^  fiiraWov, 
K.  r.  A. 
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which  when  burned  became  iron ;  when  melted  with  a  certain  earth,  zinc 
(ylrevSdpyvpos;)  flows  forth  from  it;  whilst,  copper  being  added  to  it,  it 
becomes  brass  {fcpafid),  called  by  some  people  opeixo^o^*  Zinc  is  also 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tmolus.^ 

Phrygia  was  also  the  country  of  the  Idaean  Dactjli,  the  fabled  sons 
of  Bhea,  who  in  her  flight  to  Mount  Ida  in  Crete  rested  her  hands  on  the 
mountain  and  so  gave  birth  to  her  child  (Zeus) ;  and  from  the  impression 
of  her  hands  sprang  the  Curetes  or  the  Corybantes,  who  were  called  Idaean 
Dactyli.*  This  tradition  is  also  mentioned  by  Nonnus.*  These  Phrygian 
Dactyli  were  celebrated  as  metallurgists,  and  were  said  to  have  discovered 
iron  in  Crete.*  According  to  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Bhodius, 
Sophocles  also  called  the  Dactyli  Phrygians,*  Diodorus  Siculus  also,  who 
seems  to  have  copied  largely  from  Ephorus,  says  that  there  are  many,  and 
among  them  Ephorus,  who  affirm  that  the  Idaean  Dactyli  dwelt  around 
Mount  Ida  in  Phrygia  and  passed  over  to  Europe  with  Mygdon.  They 
were  enchanters,  and  practised  spells,  religious  ceremonies,  and  mysteries ; 
and,  residing  in  Samothrace,  they  greatly  excited  the  astonishment  of  the 
inhabitants  by  these  arts.'  The  Phrygian  origin  of  the  Dactyli  is  also 
confirmed  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  calls  them  Phrygians  and 
barbarians.!  Strabo  says :  '*  As  some  say,  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
slopes  of  Ida  were  called  Dactyli,  because  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  are 
called  their  feet,  and  the  summits  are  called  the  crowns  of  their  heads, 
and  thus  all  the  spurs  of  Ida  which  are  sacred  to  the  mother  of  the 
gods  are  called  Idaean  Dactyli  or  ^  to66.'  But  Sophocles  believes  the 
first  Dactyli  to  have  been  five  men,  who  discovered  iron  and  first 
worked  it,  and  invented  many  other  things  useful  for  life:  they  had 
five  sisters,  and  from  their  number  they  were  called  Dactyli  {i,e, 
*  toes  ').  But  others  relate  other  fabulous  stories,  heaping  absurdity  on 
absurdity;  but  they  also  state  the  names  and  number  (of  the  Dactyli) 
diflferently:  calling  one  of  them  Celmis  and  the  others  Damnameneus, 
Heracles  and  Acmon  (the  anvil).  Some  say  that  they  were  natives  of  Ida, 
others  report  that  they  were  immigrants,  but  all  maintain  that  by  them 
iron  was  first  worked  in  Ida :  all  suppose  them  to  have  been  enchanters 
employed  in  the  service  of  the   Mother  of  the   Gods,  and   residing  in 


'  xiil.  p.  610 :  tm  ll  \lOos  wtpl  rk^AyBtipa, 
hs  K€u6fi9yos  fflBiipos  ylytrcu  *  tlra  fura  yfjs  rwos 
Kaifiivev0€ls  iwCiPrdifi  ifrcvSopyvpoy,  ^  irpotrKa' 
fiowra  xo^^*'  "^^  KoXo^fuvov  ylvercu  Kpafia,  8 
riycf  6p€lx<i^oif  koAoGo'i*  yivrrcu  tk  ^§v9dpyvpo5 
jcoi  wtpl  rhv  TfJMKov. 

'  Diomed.  p.  474,  ed.  Putch  :  ''  Aiunt  Opem  in 
Idam  mpntem  insulae  Cretae  fugiendo  delatam 
inanus  suas  imposuisse  memorato  monti,  et  sic 
iafantem  ipsum  edidisse,  et  ex  mannum  impres- 
sione  emersisse  Curetas  sive  Corybantas,  quoe  a 
montis  nomine  et  a  qualitate  facti  Idaeos  Dae- 
tyloB  appellant." 

•  Dionys.  xir.  25  seq. : 

.     .     .     .    *flK  iroTc  'Pe/ii 
iK  x^o»'i*  axnoriXtarroy  &y€0\d<rr7i<ri  ytviBXtiv, 

*  Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  57 :  "  Aes  contlare  et  tcin- 


perare  Aristoteles  Lydum  Scythen  monstrasse; 
Theophrastus  Delam  Phrygem  putat;  aerariaro 
fabricam  alii  Chalybas,  alii  Cyclopas;  ferrum 
Hesiodus  in  Creta  eos  qui  vocati  sunt  Idaei 
Dactyli." 

*  Ad  Argonaut,  i.  1129 :  :So^oicA^f  8i  avrovs 
^p^ryas  KoAct  iv  Kw^ois  Sarvpoif . 

'  Diod.  Sic.  V.  64 :  fvioi  8'  ItrropoviTiVf  &v 
iffTi  koDl  "E^opos,  rohs  'l8a/ovs  AoktvKovs  ycW- 
aScu  fikv  Korii  r j)y  "ISyji^  r^y  iv  ^pvyli^  Ztafiiivai 
Zk  fifrk  MvyBoros  Cfs  rV  Evp«^y  vwdp^ayras 
8i  y6iiras  iwirriMirai  ris  re  i7r<p6ii$  <ccU  rcAcr^ 
Kcd  fivffr^piaf  Ka\  wtpl  JiofioBp^KTiv  Buprpd^ratfras 
ov  fitTplws  iv  roirois  ^KirK-firrfiy  rohs  iyx^piovs, 

•  Stromal,  i.  p.  360,  cd.  Pott :  *pvy€s  Si  ^<rar 
Kcd  ^ipfiapoi  ol  'licuoi  AdKTv\oi. 
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Phrygia  in  the  district  of  Ida ;  for  they  call  the  Troad  Phrygia,  because 
the  neighbouring  Phrygians  took  possession  (of  it)  after  the  destruction 
of  Troy."  • 

The  Oabiri,  who  were  likewise  celebrated  metallurgists,  came  also  from 
Phrygia,  and  were  said  to  owe  their  name  to  the  mountains  of  Phrygia, 
whence  they  passed  over  to  Samothrace.^®  According  to  Pausanias,^  the 
country  inhabited  by  the  Pergamenes  was  anciently  sacred  to  the  Cabiri. 
Strabo  informs  us  that,  according  to  Pherecydes,  from  Apollo  and  Bhytia 
sprang  nine  Ck)rybantes,  who  lived  in  Samothrace,  but  from  Gabiro, 
daughter  of  Proteus,  and  Hephaestus,  three  Cabiri  and  three  Cabirian 
nymphs ;  both  brothers  and  sisters  enjoyed  divine  worship.  They  were 
especially  venerated  in  Imbros  and  Lemnos,  but  also  in  some  places  in 
the  Troad.^  Though  there  is  no  tradition  that  the  Cabiri  were  also  sons 
of  Bhea,  the  tutelary  deity  of  Phrygia,  we  see  them  in  the  service  of 
that  goddess^  in  Samothrace. 

We  have  seen  that  they  were  sons  of  Hephaestus,  who,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  was  the  inventor  of  all  works  in  iron,  copper,  gold  and 
silver,  and  in  all  other  substances  which  are  wrought  by  means  of  fire.^ 
We  have  also  seen  (p.  253)  that  there  were  mines  of  gold,  copper,  and 
silver,  in  the  Troad,  and  no  doubt  there  were  still  richer  ones  in 
Phrygia,  because  it  is  to  Phrygia  that  tradition  attributes  the  discovery 
of  the  art  of  fusing  metals  by  the  accidental  melting  of  them  in  a 
forest  fire.* 

Strabo  quotes  the  opinion  of  Posidonius,  who  believed  in  the  story  that, 
the  forests  having  once  caught  fire,  the  earth  beneath,  containing  silver  and 
gold,  became  liquefied,  so  that  these  metals  boiled  forth  to  the  surface.^ 


*  Strabo,  x.  p.  473 :  Aokt^Xous  8'  'l^alovf 
^€url  riycf  iccicA.i)0^eu  robs  wpArovs  ohefyropas 
T^s  icarA  riiv  'I8i}v  ^rwptfof  *  irSdtu  iimp  yhp 
KiyttrSou  riis  i^M/>«faf ,  Kopwpiis  8i  r^  (brpa  r&y 
hpAv*  al  olv  Kar^  fiipos  icx<^f^  'C'^  irao'ou  rifs 
firiTfAs  r»¥  9ce»y  2efMd  Ttpl  r^v  "l^v  .... 
So^oicA^f  8^  offfTou  ir^KTC  rohs  wpArous  tipatyas 
y€if4<r$aif  oi  cl^iipSp  re  i^€vpoy  koI  tipydtreuno 
wp&TOi  Kol  AXAa  iroAA^  rwv  wpbs  rhy  fiioy  XpV' 
4ri/uty,  wiyre  Bk  Jcal  &8cA^f  ro^rwy,  kwh  8^  rod 
ipt$/Aov  8aitr</Aovr  xXfiS^yoUy  &\Ao(  8*  &AA»f 
fivBt^owrty  it,w6pois  Awopa  avydwroyrtSy  Buip6pois 
9h  Jcal  Tois  6y6fiatn  Kal  roTs  itpiBfiots  xp^rrcu,  2ty 
KdX/ur  iyofidfoviri  riya  koI  Aafiya/Atvda  ical 
'HpoicAca  Kcu  "AK/wya"  naU  ol  fi^y  iirix^piovs 
r^s  "iSifs  ol  8i  iirolKovfy  Trdyrts  8i  alBripoy  tip- 
ydoBat  inrh  ro^roty  iy  ''iBp  irpi»r6v  ^oiri,  wiyrts 
8c  Kol  ydiyros  6irciA^^a4ri  Ktd  irtpX  r^y  fiJiripa 
r&y  Stwy  koX  iv  ^pvyltf  t^tctiKdras  irtpl  r^y  "iBriv, 
^pvyiay  rify  Tp^dBa  Ka\ov$rr(s  8i&  t^  tovs 
^pvyas  iiriKparyiaM  wKriatoxf&povs  vyras  r/)f 
Tpotas  iKWfwop0iifi4y7is. 

**  Apoll.  Rhod.  ad  Argonaut,  i.  917  :  Kdfitipoi 
Bh  BoKown  irpoeytyop^voBcu  kwh  Kafitlpwy  r&y 
Korii  ^pvyiay  6pAy,  iirtl  iyrtuOty  fwniydxBriO'ay 
fts  XofioOpdKfiy. 

'  Pausanias,  i.  416 :  ^Hv  Bk  ytfioyreu  oi  Utpya- 
firiyoij  Ka$€ipwy  itpdy  ^curiy  tlyeu  rh  iLpxa^toy. 

'  SiraU),  X.  p.  473:  *tp€K6Bris  8'  i^  *AiroA- 


X»yos  Kol  'Prrrleu  Kvpfiayras  iyy4ay  ohcrjireu  8* 
abrohs  iy  XofioBp^icp'  4k  Bh  Ka0€tpovs  rns 
Tlpcrr4vs  jcoi  'H^a/<rrov  Kafitlpovs  rptts  koX 
y^fi/^s  rpus  KafitiplBaSy  iKar4pois  8'  Up^  ylyt- 
orBai.  fidXurra  fiky  oiy  4y  "Ift/Spy  Kcd  Aiifiytp 
rohs  Kafiflpovs  rifiwrOeu  irvfi040riK€y,  &AAA  kcU 
iy  Tpol<f  Ktvrh  ir^Acis. 

'  A  grammarian  in  the  Lexicon  of  Gude,  8.  v. 
Kdfiipoi,  cited  by  J.  P.  Rossignol,  Lea  Metaux 
dans  r Antiquity,  p.  47 :  Kd$ipot  B4  c/o-t  BalfAoyts 
ircpi  r^iy  'P4ay  oiicfiaayrfs  r^y  XeifioSp^iaiy. 

*  y.  74 :  *Hipu<rroy  Bh  x4yovffiy  t^ptr^v  y€y4- 
orBou  rrjs  W€pl  rhy  fflBripoy  ipyaalas  airdaris  kcU 
rris  wtpl  rhy  xoAic^y  ical  xpvo-J^f  Koi  ipyvpoy,  koI 
r&y  Aw^y  Baa  r^y  4k  rod  wvpihs  ipyaaiay  ^iri- 
Btx^rai, 

»  Lucretius,  1240-1243  : 
'*  Quod   superest,  aes  atque  aurum  ferruraque 

repertum  est, 
£t  simul  argenti  i)ondus,  plumbique  |K)te8tas, 
Ignis  ubi  ingentes  silvas  ardore  cremarat 
Montibus  in  magnis." 

'  Strabo,  iii.  p.  147  :  TloauBtiytos  8i  rh  rXriBos 
r&y  fjLtrdWoty  4wtuy&y  Kal  r^y  iiperify  o(tK  iLw4'' 
Xcreu  T^r  <nfy4i$ovs  ^roptltUy  iAAA  <rvy€y6ovat^ 
ra^s  {nr€p$o\a7s.  ov  yi^t  itwiortty  r^  fiiBip 
^tiaXy  Sri  rAy  Bpvfi&y  mrrc  4fiwpri<r$4yrwy  4i  yii 
Tcuceitra,  £rc  apyvpiris  koX  xP^^^'^^^y  *'^  ^V 
4wi^y%iav  4^i(€(r€, 
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BossignoF  also  cites  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who,  in  establisliing  a 
synchronism  among  the  events  of  sacred  history  and  Greek  history,  says, 
"  From  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  to  the  burning  of  Mount  Ida  and  the 
discovery  of  iron,  and  to  the  Idaean  Dactyli,  73  years  elapsed  according 
to  Thrasyllus ;  and  from  the  burning  of  Ida  to  the  rape  of  Granymedes,  65 
years."  ^  He  further  cites  Strabo,  who  mentions  that  the  Titans  gave  to 
Bhea,  as  armed  servants,  the  Corybantes,  who,  as  some  said,  had  come 
from  Bactria ;  according  to  others,  from  Colchis.*  The  reason  why  they 
were  said  to  have  come  from  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  countries 
is,  that  both  were  celebrated  for  the  number  and  the  richness  of  their 
mines.  EossignoP®  further  mentions  that  "Servius  in  his  Commentary 
on  Virgil,  in  stating  the  etymologies  which  were  given  of  the  word 
Corybantes,  says  that  according  to  some  it  was  derived  from  Koptj,  the 
surname  of  Proserpine,  according  to  others  it  is  derived  from  copper, 
there  being  in  Cyprus  a  mountain  rich  in  copper,  which  the  Cypriotes 
call  Corium."  ^  M.  Burnouf  mentions  to  me  that  Eugene  Burnouf  has 
proved  the  word  Corybantes  to  be  identical  with  the  Zend  word  gerevanto, 
which  means  "mountaineers,"  and  that  Orthocorybantes  is  identical  with 
ilredhwagerevarUo^  which  means  "  inhabitants  of  the  high  mountains."  ^ 

Like  the  Cabiri  and  the  Corybantes,  the  Curetes  passed  over  from 
Phrygia  to  Samothrace.  This  is  evident,  as  RossignoP  says,  from  the 
Orphic  hymn  addressed  to  the  Curetes,  in  which  it  is  assigned  to  them,  as 
a  claim  to  veneration,  that  they  should  make  the  bronze  resound,  wear 
martial  arms,  and  inhabit  Samothrace,  *the  sacred  land.*  Some  verses 
further  on,  the  poet,  confounding  the  Curetes  with  the  Corybantes,  calls 
them  even  Mngs  of  Samothrace,^ 

In  a  long  and  learned  discussion,  Bossignol  proves  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  Telchines  were  also  famous  artists  and  metallurgists,  who  passed 
over  to  Samothrace ;  and  further  that  the  Dactyli,  Cabiri,  Corybantes, 
Curetes,  and  Telchines,  differed,  as  some  believed,  merely  in  name,  and 
formed  one  identical  class  of  Genii  ;  while,  according  to  others,  they  were 
related  to  one  another,  presenting  only  slight  differences;  that,  finally, 
they  are  nothing  else  than  the  representatives  of  an  identical  metallic 
industry,  symbolized  in  its  progressive  developments;  that  the  religion 
of  Samothrace  was  in  the  beginning  nothing  but  a  simple  institution  of 
mysteries  founded  on  metallurgy,  and  presided  over  by  Bhea,  whose 
priests  were  in  fact  metallurgists.  These  ministers,  having  transmitted 
the  blessing  of  the  goddess  to  other  men,  were  deified  from  gratitude. 
In  this  manner  Samothrace  became  the  isle  of  pious  priests,  and  the 
sacred  asylum   against  revenge  for  bloodshed.     But  it  was   not  every 


'  Les  Mfflata  dans  r Antiquity,  p.  50.  ferax,  qaem  Cjprii  Corium  vocant." 

*  Strotii.  i.  21,  p.  401,  ed.  Pott.  '  See   Eugene  Burnouf,   Ccmmentaircs  sur  It 

*  Strabo,  x.  p.  472 :  ol  8'  (nrh  TtrdMuv  'P4^  Yaqna. 

JioB^vat  wpou6\ovs    ip6wKovs   robs   Koft^fiairrtu  *  Les  M^taux  dans  VAnUqwl^j  p.  88. 

iK  r^f  Boirrpiw^s  apiyfidyovs,  ol  S*  iK  K^Xx»r  *  Hymn.  Orphic,  xxxTiii.  4 : 

^aiy.  ol  T€  Xa/ioBp^tcriPf  Up^v  X^^<h  Ptittrdoyr^s, 

>*  Les  k€laux  dans  PAntiquiU,  p.  77.  *  21,  22  :  Kovp^cs  Kop^iBoKrcf, » .  ,  4v  Sofio- 

*  Ad  Aen.  iii.  1 1 1 :  "  Alii  Corybantes  ab  aere  OpjJKp  SMcacrts. 
appoUatus,  quotl  apuJ  Cyprum   nions  sit  aeris 
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homicide  that  could  obtain  absolution  there;  for  the  cases  were  heard, 
justice  was  administered,  and  he  who  had  maliciously  done  a  wicked 
deed  was  condemned  and  cast  out.  Ancient  metallurgy  gives  us  an 
insight  into  the  life  of  the  men  of  bygone  times ;  the  metals  are  the 
material  and  instrument  of  the  arts,  the  spring  of  all  political  activity, 
the  soul  of  civilization.* 

According  to  Sir  John  Lubbock : ^  ''It  is  probable  that  gold  was  the 
metal  which  first  attracted  the  attention  of  man ;  it  is  found  in  many 
rivers,  and  by  its  bright  colour  would  certainly  attract  even  the  rudest 
savages,  who  are  known  to  be  very  fond  of  personal  decoration.  Silver 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  discovered  until  long  after  gold,  and  was 
apparently  preceded  by  both  copper  and  tin ;  for  it  rarely,  if  ever,*  occurs 
in  tumuli  of  the  Bronze  age.  But,  however  this  may  be,  copper  seems  to 
have  been  the  metal  which  first  became  of  real  importance  to  man ;  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  ores  are  abundant  in  many  countries,  and 
can  be  smelted  without  any  difficulty;  and  that,  while  iron  is  hardly 
ever  found  except  in  the  form  of  ore,  copper  often  occurs  in  a  native 
condition,  and  can  be  beaten  at  once  into  shape.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
North  American  Indians  obtained  pure  copper  from  the  mines  near  Lake 
Superior  and  elsewhere,  and  hammered  it  at  once  into  axes,  bracelets,  and 
other  objects. 

'^Tin  also  early  attracted  notice,  probably  on  account  of  the  great 
heaviness  of  its  ores.  When  metals  were  very  scarce,  it  would  naturally 
sometimes  happen  that,  in  order  to  make  up  the  necessary  quantity,  some 
tin  would  be  added  to  copper,  or  vice  versa.  It  would  then  be  found  that 
the  properties  of  the  alloy  were  quite  different  from  those  of  either  metal ; 
a  very  few  experiments  would  determine  the  most  advantageous  propor- 
tion, which  for  axes  and  other  cutting  instruments  is  about  nine  parts  of 
copper  to  one  of  tin.  No  implements  or  weapons  of  tin  have  yet  been 
found,  and  those  of  copper  are  extremely  rare,  whence  it  has  been  inferred 
thai  the  art  of  making  bronze  was  known  elsewhere  before  the  use  of  either 
copper  or  tin  was  introduced  into  Europe^  Many  of  the  so-called  '  copper ' 
axes,  i&c,  contain  a  small  proportion  of  tin;  and  the  few  exceptions 
indicate  probably  a  mere  temporary  want,  rather  than  a  total  ignorance, 
of  this  metal." 

But  this  I  must  most  decidedly  deny,  for  implements  and  weapons  of 
pure  copper  are  found  all  over  Hungary,  and  M.  Pulszky  Ferencz,*  pre- 
sident of  the  committee  of  organization  of  the  Pre-bistoric  Exhibition 
of  1876  at  Buda-Pesth,  had  all  their  different  types  represented  in  two 
large  glass  cases,  in  order  that  they  might  serve  as  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  a  Copper  age,  which  he  authenticated  in  his  lecture  before 
the  Congress." 


*  RoMignol,  Les  Mitaux  dam  rAwUqviUy  pp.  >*  Joseph  Hampel,  Cdtalogvu   de  rExpotUvm 
99^148.  prehistorique    des    Mua^a    de   Province   et    dea 

'  Pre-hittoric  Times,  pp.  3,  4.  Collections  particulieret  de  la  Hongrie ;    Buda- 

*  A.  W.  Franks,  Home  feraies,  p.  60.  Pesth,  1876,  pp.  138-140 :  and  Joseph  Hampel, 

*  This  is  the  Hangarian  name,  which  would  be  Antiquity  prOiistor,  de  la  Hongrie;  Eaztergoxo, 
in  English,  Francis  or  Frank  Pnlszky.  1876,  PI.  vii.,  viii. 
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If  among  numerous  bronze  implements  there  liad  been  found  one  of 
copper,  this  latter  might  indeed  indicate  a  mere  temporary  want  of  tin ; 
but  all  the  objects  from  the  first  and  second  cities  of  Hissarlik  being 
proved,  upon  Professor  W.  Chandler  Boberts's  highly  important  analysis, 
to  consist  of  pure  copper,  we  must  naturally  infer  a  total  ignorance  of 
tin  on  the  part  of  their  inhabitants. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  repeatedly  states  that  silver  and  lead  do  not 
occur  in  the  Bronze  age,"  which  appears  to  imply  that  still  less  can 
they  be  found  in  the  Stone  age.  But  I  found  these  metals,  in  smaller  or 
larger  quantities,  in  all  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  first  and  second  cities  lead  only  occurred  in  small  shapeless 
lumps,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  attest  that  the  primitive  inhabitants 
were  acquainted  with  it.  In  the  third  pre-historio  city  we  shall  pass  in 
review  an  idol  and  several  other  objects  of  lead.  In  the  gilded  knife, 
No.  120,  we  have  the  proof,  that  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  city  of 
Hissarlik  were  acquainted  with  gold,  and  knew  how  to  work  it.  Homer 
mentions  the  plating  of  silver  with  gold:  "But  as  when  gold  is  fused 
around  the  silver  by  an  experienced  man,  whom  Hephaestus  and  Pallas 
Athen6  have  instructed  in  all  kinds  of  arts,  that  he  may  execute  graceful 
works,  so  did  the  goddess  pour  gracefulness  around  his  head  and 
shoulders."  * 

According  to  Pliny ,^  one  ounce  of  gold  could  be  beaten  out  to  more 
than  600  leaves,  each  being  four  fingers  square.  In  our  own  days  the 
same  quantity  could  be  beaten  into  three  times  that  number  of  leaves. 

My  friend,  Professor  A.  Sprenger  of  Berne,  endeavours  to  prove,  in 
his  famous  work  Die  dUe  Oeographie  Arahtens^  that  in  remote  antiquity 
the  bulk  of  the  gold  was  brought  by  the  Phoenicians  from  Arabia, 
which  had  twenty-two  gold  mines,^  and  was  the  ancient  Eldorado  and 
proverbial  for  its  wealth  of  gold  in  all  antiquity  down  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
"  Thus  William,  the  biographer  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  uses  the  expression 
'Arabia  sends  us  gold.*  Is  this  only  a  fiction,  or  was  Arabia  indeed 
the    California    of    antiquity,   and    was   especially    Dzahaban    (Dzahab 

_  L-^  bj  '  S^^^  ')>  which  is  only  at  a  distance  of  500'  from  Berenice, 

the  port  where  gold  was  bartered?"  He  goes  on  to  prove  that  the 
famous  Ophir,  which  scholars  have  for  a  long  time  past  identified  with 
Abhira  in  India,  is  nothing  else  than  the  Arabic  word  for  "  red."  "  By 
the  Hebrews  the  '  gold  of  Ophir '  was  especially  valued.  Agatharchides 
states  that  the  gold  nuggets  found  in  the  district  of  Debai  consisted  of 
pure  metallic  gold,  and  did  not  need  to  be  purified  by  fire,  in  consequence 
of  which  this  gold  was  called  airvpov,  '  untouched  by  fire.'  This  word, 
therefore,  would  answer  to  the  Arabic  tibr  ;  for  while  dzahah  means  gold 
generally,  unmelted  gold  is  called  itbr  and  tibra,  a  '  gold  nugget.'  The 
greater  part  of  the  gold  existing  in  antiquity  was  derived  from  nuggets, 


**  Pre-kistoric  Times,  pp.  21,  38.  rix^^  irayrolriyf  x^^^'^^  ^*  *W«  '»'«^«^«« 

*  Od.  vi.  232-235  :  ^s  Spa  r^  Kar^x^^c  x^^^  icc^a\$  re  iccU  Afuns, 

&s  5'  5rf  Tij  xpvvhv  iTfpixt^at  apy{tpip  Mip  •  H,  N.  xxxiii,  19. 

rjpij,  ty  "H^aurros  8^8a«y  koX  llaKkiis  *A$^y7i  *  Paragraph!  53,  54-58. 
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vhicli  were  sometimes  of  enormous  size.  Idrysy  (i.  2)  reports  that  the 
king  of  Ghana  preserved  as  a  rarity  a  nngget  weighing  30  rail  (75  lbs.). 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  Greeks  had  also  a  special  word  for  tibry 
^nugget.'  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  assertion  of  Agathar- 
chides ;  I  hold  airvpov  to  be  a  bastard  word  of  Semitic  origin,  which  has 
been  grsecized.    The  finest  gold  is  designated  by  Hamdany  and  AbMfida, 

p.  157,  as  red  goldy  ^^\    l.^  b>  ^'^^  ^^  Persians  call  the  gold  pieces 

which  are  coined  therefrom  Dyndrisurch,  *  red  Aurei.'  In  Iklyl  (viii.  p.  77), 
it  is  related  that  on  the  corpse  of  a  woman,  exhumed  at  Dhahr,  there 
were  found  gold  ankle-rings  weighing  100  miihqdl,  and  that  the  metal 
was  red  gold.     Such  '  treasure  trove '  was  so  frequent,  that  this  fine  sort 

of  gold  was  also  called  *  tomb  gold '  ( .  4^  l-^  3  ^^  tSy^f^  ^— ^  •^)' 
It  is  reported  in  Iklyl  (viii.  p.  52),  that  especially  in  the  ruins  in  and 
between  Gauf  and  Marib  much  tomb  gold  was  discovered.  In  Pliny* 
apyron  has  the  signification  of  ^red  gold.'  If  Magi  is  the  subject 
of  voeant,  then  the  expression  apyron  was  also  in  use  among  the  Per- 
sians. At  all  events,  the  Apyron  is  hardly  difierent  from  the  gold 
of  Ophir,  qualified  in  the  Bible  as  '  good.'  According  to  a  well-known 
phonetic  change,  ofir  must  be  pronounced  dfir  in  the  Central  Arabian 
dialect ;  but  according  to  Ibn  Mdriif  {apud  Golius)  ajira  signifies  tran- 
sitively, *  splendidum  clarumque  effecit,'  and  intransitively,  '  manifestus 
evasit.'  The  participle  of  this  verb  is  afir.  In  the  South- Arabic  dialect 
this  word,  differently  pronounced,  is  the  common  word  for  red.  Accord- 
ing to  a  vocabulary,*  red  is  called  ophir  (sic !)  in  Socotra.  In  other 
dialects  the  word  for  *  red '  is  pronounced,  according  to  Maltzan,*  (5/fer, 
ohfary  afury  and  so  forth.  Now  I  imagine  that,  according  to  their 
custom,  the  Greeks  have  given  a  Greek  origin  to  the  word  ajir,  ofir. 
In  Job  (xxii.  24)  Ophir  is  used  for  *  gold '  without  the  additional  word 
zahab ;  and  the  passage  from  Pliny  warrants  the  conclusion  that  apyron 
was  used  in  the  same  manner.  Besides,  Ophir  occurs  in  the  Bible  as 
the  name  of  a  people  and  a  country.  Where  this  half-mythic  land  was 
first  thought  to  exist  is  a  point  on  which  I  have  no  doubt.  In  Genesis 
(x.  29)  Ophir  is  mentioned  between  Sheba  and  Havilah.  In  the  story 
of  Solomon,  the  narrator  passes  twice  or  thrice  backwards  and  forwards 
to  and  from  the  Queen  of  Sheba  and  the  Ophir  expedition,  and  in 
1  Kings  X.  15  '  all  the  kings  of  Arabia '  come  between.  Ophir  was  con- 
sequently thought  to  be  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  or  rather  the  Hebrews 
called  the  lAtus  Hammaeum  Ophir.  In  the  famous  question  about  Ophir, 
far  too  little  weight  is  laid  on  the  fact  that,  in  many  passages  in  the 
Bible,  Ophir  appears  as  the  California  of  antiquity,  and  far  too  much 
importance  is  given  to  Solomon's  expedition  to  Ophir.  I  neither  doubt 
that  the  Phoenicians  navigated  the  Bed  Sea,  nor  that  Solomon  associated 


*  &  N,  xxi.  11,  p.  66 :  **  Heliochrysos  florera  pertinere  arbitrantar." 

habet  anro  umilem  ....  Hoc  coronare  se  Magi,  *  Joum.  As.  Soc,  Beng,  B.  ir<  p.  165. 

si  et  nnguenta  sumantnr  ex  auro,  quod  apyron  *  Z,  D.  M.  G,  27,  p.  230. 
voeant,  ad    gratiam   qnoque   ritae    gloriamque 

s  2 
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with  King  Hiram  and  bartered  gold  in  Dzahaban ;  bnt  the  story,  as  it  is 
told,  is  not  free  from  fictions  invented  to  glorify  the  great  king.  In 
1  Kings  ix.  28  it  is  stated  that  the  servants  of  Hiram  and  Solomon  fetched 
420  talents  of  gold ;  here  Ophir  is  still  simply  the  land  of  gold.  In  x.  11, 
again,  the  result  is  spoken  of,  and  then  it  is  said  that  the  gold-ships  also 
brought  sandal-wood  and  precious  stones.  We  cannot  object  to  this,  for 
the  narrator  confines  himself  here  at  least  to  Arabian  articles.  Precious 
stones  are  also  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Bible,  as  articles  of  trade  with 
the  Arabian  merchants.  The  genuine  sandal-wood,  it  is  true,  does  not 
occur  in  Arabia,  but  Hamdany  (333)  speaks  of  Mount  Hanum  as  situated 
near  Ghaulan,  on  which  also  the  Ghaulanites  live,  and  says  :  '  There  grows 
a  plant  which  resembles  the  white  sandal-wood,  and  comes  near  to  it 
in  smell.  The  wood  serves  instead  of  the  Indian  sandal-wood.'  In 
1  Kings  X.  22,  the  produce  fetched  from  Ophir  is  mentioned  for  a  third 
time,  with  the  addition  of  silver  and  ivory,  and  of  rarities  such  as  monkeys 
and  peacocks.'  Here  it  is  also  stated  that  the  ships  came  once  in  three 
years ;  and  in  this  way  Ophir  is  removed  to  an  endless  distance  and  made 
a  fairy-land.  This  version,  as  well  as  the  story  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
I  hold  to  be  a  fiction  of  later  origin.  The  idea  that  Ophir  also 
exported  silver  is  by  no  means  happy,  this  metal  having  always  been 
dear  in  Arabia.  Even  in  Mohammed's  time,  when  the  gold  mines  were 
for  the  most  part  exhausted,  only  seven  and  a  half  pounds  of  silver  were 
given  for  one  pound  of  gold.  If,  with  Lassen,  we  relegate  Ophir  to  India 
{of  whose  naiwrdl  wealth  in  gold  I  never  heard),  we  do  not  gain  much ; 
because  here  also  the  value  of  silver  in  proportion  to  that  of  gold  was 
always  greater  than  in  the  West." 

Sprenger  further  points  to  a  passage  in  Strabo,  which  corroborates  his 
opinion  that  the  Phoenicians,  in  times  of  remote  antiquity,  lived  on  the 
Arabian  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  they  emigrated  to  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  this  view  is  now  very  generally  accepted.  After 
having  spoken  of  the  city  of  Gerrha,  which,  he  says,  lies  in  a  deep  bay  of 
the  Arabian  coast  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  Strabo  goes  on :  ''  Those  who 
proceed  with  their  ship  see  two  other  islands — Tyrus®  and  Aradus,*  whose 
temples  resemble  those  of  the  Phoenicians ;  the  inhabitants  at  least  main* 
tain  also  that  the  islands  and  cities  of  the  Phoenicians,  called  by  the  same 
names,  are  their  colonies."  ^® 

My  friend  the  Assyriologist,  Professor  Julius  Oppert,  informB  me  that 
in  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  island  of  Tyrus  (in  cuneiform 
>rriting,  Ttlvun)  is  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  a  very  ancient  worship.  The 
island  of  Tylus  (for  Tyrus)  is  mentioned  by  Arrian^*  and  Pliny  ^  as  pro- 
ducing pearls  and  cotton. 

'  I  might  here  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  '^  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  766 :  nxe^arrt  8'  M  v\4ow 

in  the  Bible  the  names  of  the  monkeys  and  pea-  ftAXcu  vria-oi  T^pos  koI  "ApaZos  ttvip,  Upit  IxoiMroi 

cocks  are  Sanscrit  and  Tamil.     The  monkey  is  rots  ^oivucikoTs  tfutta  *  «cal  ^Murt  7c  ol   iv  a&rais 

called  in  Sanscrit  JTopt,  the  peacock  in  Tamil  oUovyrts  rcks  dfuft^fiovs  rSv  ^ou^Uemv  y^ovs 

Togei,  jcal  w6\€is  ieroUcovs  iavr&y, 

*  According  to  Sprenger*s  map,  this  is  now  **  Anab.  vii.  20,  §  6. 

called  Owal  (Bahrayn).  >  H.  N,  vi.  32.  6  ;  xii.  22.  1. 

*  According  to  Sprenger's  map,  Moharrag. 
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Ur,  Philip  Smith  obaerTes  to  me  that :  "  In  the  ancient  Egyptian 
records  we  have  acconnts  of  immetiBe  qnantitieg  of  gold  levied  by  the 
great  king  Thntmee  HI,  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  (in  the  sixteenth 
centnry  B.C.),  as  tribnte  from  the  land  of  Zahi  (that  ia,  Phoenicia).  Qold 
IB  also  named  among  the  tributes  of  Punt,  the  Egyptian  Ophir,  which 
BrngBch-Bey  holds  to  be  on  the  African  coast  of  Somaali,  opposite  to 
Arabia.  Bnt  the  chief  supply  was  derived  from  the  southern  lands  of 
Kvah  (Nubia),  which  Brngsch-Bey  calls  the  Egyptian  California.  Gold 
was  obtained  from  this  region  as  early  as  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  and 
the  gold-washings  in  the  desert  valley  of  Akita  (Wady  Alaki)  were  the 
objects  of  special  care  to  the  great  kings  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty, 
Bamses  11.  and  his  father  Seti."' 


Under  No.  123  I  represent  a  needle  of  bone  with  a  perforated  head. 


*  Bruguh'i  Hitt,  of  Egypt  under  the  Pha-  ductioni  brought  froin  Punt  furniah  >  reniBrli- 
nwA»,  Tol.  I.  pp.  379,  383  ;  »olJi.  pp.  81  f.,  Eng.  nble  parsllfl  to  the  account  oflheOphir-rojago 
truu.,  2nd  ed. The  Egjptuuirecordiof  the  pr»-      of  Solomon'*  fleet  (op.  at.  vul.,i.  pp.  352  f.). 
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No8.  124,  125,  126,  127,  and  128  are  rudely-ornamented  bone  needles 
without  holes ;  Noa.  129, 130,  131,  132,  133,  134, 135,  and  136  are  pointed 
instrumentB  of  bone,  which  may  have  been  aaed  as  awls,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  Kos.  129  and  136,  which  are  quite  fiat.  The  objects 
Nob,  137  and  138  are  of  iyory ;  as  the  latter  is  in  the  shape  of  a  nail,  it 
may  probably  have  been  used  as  a  brooch.  Nob.  139  and  140  are  carred 
implements  of  bone,  probably  for  female  needle-work.  Similar  awls  and 
needles  of  bone  occur  in  large  numbers  in  the  dibrts  of  the  four  lowest 
pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik.  Awls  and  needles  of  bone,  eren  needles 
with  perforated  heads,  are  found  plentifully  in  the  caTem-habitations  in  the 
Dordogne,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Musenm  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  where 
are  also  exhibited  a  number  of  them  found  in  French  Dolmens.  They 
were,  as  Prof.  Virchow  informs  me,  in  use  in  Germany  in  every  period 
down  to  the  twelfth  century  A.D.,  and  are  found  there  in  abandance. 
They  are  also  frequent  in  the  Swiss  Lake-dwellings,^  in  the  Lake^ 
dwellings  in  the  Lake  of  Constance,*  in  the  caverns  of  Inzighofen,'  in 
the  pro-historic  settlements  in  Hungary,*  on  ancient  sites  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  in  Kentucky,  in  San  Miguel  Island,  California,  &c. ;'  iu  Denmark 
OQ  sites  of  the  Stone  age,*  and  elsewhere.    The  object  No.  141  represents 


U.U1.   Object  of  >vu 
Dtptb.  18  It.) 


a  flat  trapezium  of  ivory,  almost  in  the  shape  of  a  playing  card,  with 
eight  little  stars  or  small  suns.  We  see  a  similar  ornamentation  on  each 
side  of  the  very  curious  object  of  ivory  No.  142,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a  primitive  female  idol,  of  which  the  two  barb-like  projections  may 
indicate  the  arms,  and  the  stroke  across  the  body  the  girdle.  I  caU 
attention  to  the  similarity  of  the  little  stars  or  small  suns  to  the  breasts 
with  which  the  whole  body  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  was  covered ;  and  have 
not  the  horn-like  projections  on  the  head  the  shape' of  the  crescent? 

•  FerdinaDd    Keller,   Jft'dUiVungen   der    anti-       Plate  ii. 

quariaAm  Qeielhchap,  Pfuhlbautat,  Tter  Bericht ;  '  SmUHMtum  Contribatioia  U>  Snoaltdge,  No. 

Ziirich,  1878,  PUle  u.  287,    Tie   Ardiaological  CoihctKit  of  lite    U.S. 

'  I_  LiDdeaKhmit,  Die  Vata-lSndiKAeit  Alter-  Saliuaal   Mueetan;  Wuhingten,  1876,   pp.  63 

Ihiimer,  p.  ISO,  (tod  Pint*  iiviiL  and  64. 

•  Ibid.  p.  IBO,  aad  Plsta  iiv.  •  J.  J.  A.  Wnrsaae,  Sorditkt  Oldtager,  PI.  ivii. 

•  ,liii']ih    HKinpel,    Antiquit€»   pribittwiipies. 
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As  huckle-bones  {aarparfoKoi),  like  that  represented  under  No.  143, 
occur  in  this  first  city,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  used  by  children 
for  playing,  the  more  so  as  most  of  them  are  much  worn,  and  appear 
as  if  they  had  been  in  use  for  a  long  time.  The  game  of  astragals  is 
mentioned  by  Homer,  who  makes  Patroclus  appear  to  Achilles  in  a 
dream,  and  say  that  he  had  to  fly  from  his  native  land,  having  involun- 
tarily killed  a  boy  in  anger  when  playing  with  astragals.^  This  game  was 
practised  by  children  throughout  antiquity.^^  I  call  attention  to  the  beau- 
tiful sculpture  of  an  aarpayaXi^ovaa  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin ;  also,  to  the 
famous  group  of  sculpture  in  the  palace  of  Titus,  representing  two  boys 
playing  with  astragals,^  probably  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  bronze  group 
by  Polycletus,  the  subject  of  which  was  no  doubt  taken  from  the  fatal 
quarrel  of  the  young  Patroclus  with  his  playfellow. 

A  fractured  marble  group  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  Townley  Collection 
of  the  British  Museum,  represented  (when  perfect)  two  boys  quarrelling 
over  the  game.  The  figure  of  one  is  gone,  except  the  fore-arm,  which  the 
other  is  biting ;  the  huckle-bones  are  seen  lying  on  the  ground. 


*  77.  xziii.  87,  88:  **  Sm,  for  example,  Pseado-Plat.  AhA.  i.  p.  110, 

"H/uert  T^  5t€  vtuia  KwriKroMow  'Afi^ijtidfiayTOS,  B. :  Aw&rt  (rais  ^y)  iurrpayaKl(ois  ^  iWiir  rtva 

wiiwioSf  ovK  49iKm¥,  i^*  iurrpoBydKouri  x^*^^^*'^*  raiilav  val(ois. 

<Mn  the  daj  when  I  slew  the  son  of  Amphi-  >  Plinj,   H.  N,   zxxiv.  8.  19;   Paaly's  Heal 

damas,  fool  that  I  was,  not  wilfully,  flying  into  Encydopadie,  a.  v.  Polycletus. 
a  passion  about  huckle-bones." 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  SECOND  CITY  ON  THE  SITE  OP  TROY. 

Whether  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  city  quietly  abandoned  their 
homes  and  emigrated,  or  whether  their  city  was  captured  and  destroyed  by 
an  enemy,  we  are  unable  to  discover  from  the  ruins ;  at  all  events,  the 
first  town  was  not  destroyed  by  fire,  for  I  found  no  marks  of  a  general,  or 
even  of  a  partial,  conflagration.  It  is  further  quite  certain  that  the  first 
settlers  were  succeeded  by  a  difierent  people :  this  is  proved  by  the 
architecture  as  well  as  by  the  pottery,  both  of  which  are  totally  difiierent 
from  what  we  see  in  the  first  city. 

I  have  already  said  that  these  second  settlers  built  both  their  houses 
and  their  walls  of  large  stones.  The  remains  we  now  see  of  these  dwell- 
ings are,  of  course,  only  the  substructions,  but  the  really  enormous  masses 
of  loose  stones  contained  in  the  strata  of  this  second  city  testify  to  the 
fact,  that  the  walls  of  the  houses  were  built  of  stone.  Not  all  the  houses, 
however,  were  built  of  this  material,  for  we  see  here  and  there  the  debris 
of  houses  which  must  have  had  walls  of  clay. 

It  is  only  to  these  second  settlers  that  we  can  attribute  the  wall  b 
represented  in  the  engraving  No.  2  (see  p.  24),  which  I  brought  to  light 
on.  the  north  side  of  the  hill.  It  is  10  ft.  high  and  6]^  ft.  thick,  and 
is  built  in  the  so-called  Cyclopean  manner,  in  regular  layers  of  large 
but  slightly  wrought  quadrangular  blocks  of  limestone,  which  are  joined 
together  by  small  ones.  As  already  stated,  its  top  is  just  34  ft.  below 
the  surface.  As  is  attested  by  the  layers  of  debris  which  extend  in  an 
oblique  direction  below  it,  it  was  originally  erected  on  the  steep  slope 
of  the  hilL  It  is  therefore  evident  that,  since  its  erection,  the  hill 
has  here  increased  44  ft.  in  height ;  but  it  has  also  increased  at  this 
point  131  ft.  in  width,  such  being  the  distance  in  a  horizontal  line  from 
the  wall  to  the  present  slope.  The  quantity  of  similar  blocks  lying  beside 
this  wall  seem  to  prove  that  it  was  at  one  time  much  higher.  It  was 
much  longer  when  I  first  brought  it  to  light  at  the  end  of  July,  1872. 
I  removed  part  of  it  in  February,  1873,  in  order  to  bring  to  light  the 
curious  retaining  wall  ^  already  described,  which  rises  at  an  angle  of  45°, 
6  ft.  below  it,  and  served  to  sustain  an  isolated  sandhill  which  reaches  to 
within  20  ft.  of  the  surface  and  appears  to  be  20  ft.  high.  This  retain- 
ing wall  we  may,  as  I  have  before  explained,  attribute  with  all  proba- 
bility to  the  first  city. 

To  these  inhabitants  of  the  second  city  we  may  further,  with  every 


'  See  the  wall  A  in  the  engraving  No.  2,  p.  24. 
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probability^  attribute  the  great  internal  wall  marked  e  on  the  accompany- 
ing yiew,  No.  144,  and  a  on  the  little  sketch  No.  145.    This  wall  also 


r      "- 


Ko.  146.    The  gTMt  Kxtenud  and  Internal  Walls,  called  together  the  Tower. 

consists  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  and  slopes  to  the  south  at  an  angle  of 
45°.  But  it  is  only  on  the  south  side  that  it  consists  of  solid  masonry  ; 
on  the  north  side  it  is  built  of  stone  for  only  four  or  fire  courses  deep, 
and  is  supported  here  by  a  large  rampart  of  loose  stones  and  d&ris 
marked  r,  of  which  also  its  interior,  to  a  great  extent,  consists.  Imme- 
diately south  of  this  large  wall  is  a  wall  of  equal  size  marked  h  on  the 
accompanying  view  (No.  144)  and  c  i  on  the  sketch  (No.  145),  which  was 
evidently  built  by  the  third  settlers,  and  of  which  I  shall  speak  here- 
after. After  having  proceeded  for  some  distance  in  an  easterly  direction, 
the  great  internal  wall  shrinks  to  a  wall  of  solid  masonry  11|  ft.  high, 
6  ft.  thick  at  the  top,  and  12  ft.  thick  at  the  base,  which  turns  at  a 
certain  point  abruptly  to  the  north  north-west.*  Its  builders  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  clear  the  rock  of  soil,  for  the  wall  is  erected  on  a 
layer  of  earth  from  1  ft.  9  in.  to  2  ft.  deep,  with  which  the  rock  is 
covered.  To  the  inhabitants  of  this  second  city  evidently  belongs  also 
the  erection  of  the  Gate  (marked  a  on  Flan  I.),  with  its  paved  street,  which 
runs  down  to  the  plain  in  a  south-westerly  direction ;  for  the  lower  part  of 
this  gateway,  as  well  as  the  walls  which  I  brought  to  light  in  removing 
some  of  the  .flags  of  the  street,  show  precisely  the  same  kind  of  architecture 
of  large  blocks  of  white  limestone.  As  the  keen  eye  of  my  sagacious 
friend.  Professor  Sayce,  discovered  at  once,  this  street  was  made  by  the 
second  settlers,  by  heaping  a  mound  of  debris  against  what  had  until  then 
been  a  steep  slope;  and  the  walls  which  cross  the  street  beneath  its 
pavement  can  have  had  no  other  object  than  to  consolidate  this  mound  of 
debris.  All  the  fragments  of  pottery  contained  in  the  mound  belong  to 
the  second  city ;  I  have  not  found  a  single  potsherd  there  of  the  thick 
lustrous-black  terra-cottas  of  the  first  city,  nor  any  fragment  of  the  pottery 
of  the  subsequent  "  burnt  city." 

The  street  was  paved  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  second  city  with  large 
flags  of  white  limestone,  in  which,  however,  I  failed  to  discover  any  ruts 
of  chariot-wheels.  For  this  reason  I  think  that  the  street  only  served 
for  pedestrians,  the  more  so  as  it  slopes  to  the  plain  at  an  angle  of  a  little 
less  than  70°,  and  is,  therefore,  too  steep  for  chariots.  But  still  the  flags 
are  much  worn  and  denote  long  use.  For  this  reason  they  were  covered 
by  the  builders  of  the  following,  the  third  or  burnt  city,  with  new  flags  of 
a  reddish  sandstone,  which  may  still  be  seen  in  situ  on  the  lower  part  of 

'  See  Plan  I.  (of  Troy)  at  the  place  marked  /  h,  close  to  the  wall  marked  6. 
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the  street  as  far  as  it  is  nncoyered.  Those  of  the  upper  part,  near  the 
gateway,  looked  quite  as  fresh  as  the  rest  when  I  brought  them  to  light  at 
the  beginning  of  May  1873 ;  but,  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  they  speedily 
became  decomposed  and  crumbled  away,  which  circumstance  can  leave  no 
doubt  that  they  had  been  exposed  to  an  intense  heat.  The  parapets  of 
the  gate  must  have  been  almost  completely  destroyed  on  the  arrival  of  the 
third  settlers,  the  builders  of  the  burnt  city,  for — as  a  glimpse  at  the 
accompanying  view  (No.  144)  will  show — only  the  lower  part  of  them 
denotes  by  its  large  slabs  of  white  limestone  the  architecture  of  the 
second  settlers ;  whereas  all  the  upper  part  of  them,  and  the  whole  of 
the  masonry  of  small  stones  of  reddish  colour  to  the  right  of  the  Turk 
with  his  spade,  are  the  work  of  the  third  settlers,  by  whom  were  also 
built  the  quadrangular  projections  of  the  parapets,  between  which  were 
the  wooden  gates.  These  projections  stand  in  pairs  opposite  each  other.^ 
Those  of  the  first  gate,  in  ascending  from  the  plain,  project,  the  one  2^  ft., 
the  other  2|  ft. :  both  are  3^  ft.  high  and  3|  ft.  broad ;  the  wooden  gate 
between  them  was  12^  ft.  broad.  The  street  paved  with  the  large  flags  of 
limestone  ends  at  this  first  gate,  and  the  road  from  this  to  the  second  gate, 
which  is  situated  a  little  more  than  20  ft.  further  to  the  north-east,  is 
very  roughly  paved  with  large  unhewn  stones.  The  pavement  has  pro- 
bably become  uneven  through  the  masses  of  burning  debris  which  fell  upon 
it  during  the  great  conflagration  of  the  third  city. 

The  two  following  projections,  between  which  was  the  second  gate, 
are  2  ft.  high,  above  3  ft.  broad,  and  project  about  2^  ft.  A  few  yards 
further  to  the  north-east  a  wall  of  large  stones,  with  a  recess  on  its 
south-east  side,  crosses  the  street,  protruding  only  slightly  above  the 
pavement.  This  wall  undoubtedly  marks  the  site  of  the  third  gate  with 
a  wicket.  This  third  gate  is  17jt  ft.  broad ;  beyond  it  the  parapets  of  the 
road  continue  10  ft.  further  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  That  these 
three  gates  really  existed,  every  visitor  acknowledges ;  but  how  they  were 
put  up — that,  I  think,  nobody  can  explain,  there  being  no  holes  for  the 
hinges  either  in  the  projections  of  the  parapets  or  in  the  stones  between 
them.  But,  as  the  masonry  of  the  parapet  has  a  smooth  surface  and  has 
evidently  never  been  higher  than  it  now  is,  we  may  take  it  as  certain  that  it 
only  served  as  a  substruction  to  a  large  and  high  tower  of  but  slightly-baked 
bricks,  and  that  wood  entered  largely  into  its  construction.  Only  in  this 
way  are  we  at  all  able  to  explain  the  intense  heat  which  destroyed  the 
flags  of  the  street  before  the  gates,  and  to  which  every  stone  in  the 
parapets  bears  witness,  as  well  as  the  enormous  masses  of  reddish  or 
yellow  or  black  wood-ashes  and  broken  bricks,  which  obstructed  the  street, 
to  a  depth  of  from  7  to  10  ft.,  when  I  brought  it  to  light.  It  was  in  the 
masonry  of  this  tower,  through  which  the  street  passed,  that  the  gates 
must  have  been  fastened. 

But  the  inhabitants  of  the  second  stone  city,  which  now  occupies  us, 
used  no  bricks  at  all ;  besides,  the  three  gates,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
evidently  belong  to  the  third  settlers.    It  would,  therefore,  be  out  of 


*  See  the  engraviDgs  No.  10,  p.  35,  and  No.  13,  p.  37,  as  well  as  Plan  I.  under  the  letUr  a. 
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place  to  speak  of  them  here  were  it  not  that,  by  giving  my  opinion  as  to 
the  architecture  of  the  gates^  when  in  use  by  the  third  settlers,  I  hope  to 
convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  their  condition  in  the  time  of  the  second 
settlers.  In  fact,  the  courses  of  large  white  stones  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  parapets,  as  well  as  of  the  same  sort  of  stones  in  the  lower  part  of 
their  four  qnadrangnlar  projections,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  architec- 
ture of  the  substructions  to  the  gate-tower  was  identical  with  that  used 
in  the  second  city ;  besides  that  the  wall,  which  denotes  the  existence  of 
the  third  gate  with  its  wicket,  belongs  evidently  to  the  second  settlers, 
who  in  all  probability  built  their  gate-tower  of  wood.  As  the  masonry 
of  large  blocks  built  by  the  second  settlers  is  far  more  solid  than  that  of 
small  stones  or  slightly-baked  bricks  used  by  the  third  people,  the  latter 
would  undoubtedly  have  taken  care  to  preserve  the  parapets  of  the  street 
and  their  projections,  had  they  found  them  entire.  Moreover,  had  these 
structures  been  destroyed  in  a  siege  and  capture  of  the  second  city,  the 
large  stones  at  least  would  have  remained  on  the  spot  or  near  at  hand, 
and  they  would  have  been  used  by  the  third  settlers  for  restoring  the 
destroyed  masonry.  But  as  this  has  not  been  done,  we  may  conclude, 
with  all  probability,  that  the  second  city  must  have  been  abandoned  for  a 
long  time  ere  it  was  colonized  by  the  third  settlers.  M.  Bumouf  has 
come  to  the  very  same  conclusion,  from  the  large  funnel-shaped  holes  and 
deep  ravines  filled  with  stones,  which  so  frequently  occur  in  the  layers 
of  debrisy  from  12  to  16  ft.  deep,  of  the  second  city,  and  of  which  visitors 
will  see  many  in  my  trenches,  particularly  in  my  great  northern  trench.^ 
He  thinks  that  these  large  funnel-shaped  hollows  or  ravines  in  the  dibnB 
could  only  have  been  produced  in  the  course  of  ages  by  rain-water,  and 
that  they  were  filled  with  stones  by  the  third  settlers,  who  completely 
levelled  the  area  of  the  city  before  they  began  to  build  their  own  town. 
Professor  Yirchow  does  not  admit  that  these  hollows  could  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  rain-water  in  the  midst  of  the  debris  ;  but  I 
think  it  most  likely,  considering  the  really  enormous  masses  of  loose 
stones  contained  in  the  layers  of  debris  of  the  second  city.  Only  I  am  not 
of  M.  Burnouf 's  opinion,  that  ages  would  necessarily  be  required  to  pro- 
duce such  ravines.  I  even  think  that  the  rains  of  a  single  winter  might 
possibly  be  sufficient  to  produce  large  and  deep  funnel-shaped  holes  in 
such  huge  masses  of  debris^  consisting  of  loose  stones  and  clay. 

To  this  second  city  evidently  belongs  also  the  large  wall  which 
continues  from  the  gate  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  which  is 
but  a  prolongation  of  the  great  internal  wall  marked  e  on  the  view. 
No.  144,  and  a  on  the  little  sketch.  No.  145.  Like  the  internal  wall  c, 
this  is  more  like  a  rampart  than  a  mere  wall :  in  general  its  western  and 
north-western  slope  consists  of  solid  masonry  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  ft. ; 
but  it  is  intersected  by  a  number  of  regular  walls,  which  can  have  had 
no  other  object  than  to  consolidate  it.  This  rampart  wall,  which  is  in 
some  places  80  ft.  thick,  is  paved  with  small  flags  or  irregularly  shaped 


*  These  fannel-shAped  hollows,  filled   with  stones,  are  marked  by  the  letter  q  on  Plan  111., 
Section  X-Y. 
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atones ;  bui  this  pavement  was  coyered  3  ft.  deep  with  d^rris  when  the 
third  city  was  built,  for  all  the  fragments  of  pottery  contained  in  it  are  of 
the  second  city,  to  which,  also  belong  all  the  potsherds  contained  in  the 
dSbris  below  the  pavement.  Now,  this  rampart  resembles  an  esplanade ; 
but  cities  so  small  as  the  pre-historic  towns  of  Hissarlik  can  have  no 
esplanades.  Neither  did  it  look  as  it  does  now  when  I  first  brought  it 
to  light;  for  it  was  encumbered  with  crumbling  brick  walls,  mournful 
remnants  of  the  towers  and  other  works  of  fortification  of  the  third  city. 
But  the  masses  of  saddle-querns,  pottery,  shells,  &c.,  contained  in  the 
debris,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  these  Trojan  works  were  many  storeys 
high,  and  served  both  as  fortifications  and  dwelling-houses  for  the  inha- 
bitants. We  must  probably  presume,  that  the  works  erected  on  these 
ramparts  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  second  stone  city  served  a  like  pur- 
pose ;  but,  as  they  certainly  were  not  of  brick,  they  must  have  been  of 
stone.  This  seems  also  to  be  proved,  with  all  probability,  by  the  stu- 
pendous masses  of  loose  stones  which  occur  at  the  foot  of  the  walls,  as 
well  as  in  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  houses,  and  which  are  sometimes  12 
or  14  ft.  deep.  The  following  settlers  found  these  masses  of  stones  ready 
at  hand,  but  they  did  not  care  to  use  them:  only  here  and  there  they 
built  the  substructions  of  their  houses  with  them ;  all  the  rest,  and  in 
fact  generally  even  the  substructions  of  their  houses,  they  built  of 
slightly-baked  brick. 

As  to  habitations  on  city  walls,  my  dear,  my  honoured,  my  learned, 
my  deeply-mourned  friend.  Dr.  Edward  Moss,  of  Arctic  celebrity — who, 
when  Staff-surgeon  on  board  H.M.S.  Research,  lying  in  the  autumn  of 
1878  in  Besika  Bay,  came  daily  to  visit  liiy  works  at  Troy,  and  who  later, 
as  Staff-surgeon  on  board  H.M.S.  Atalanta,  perished  with  that  unfortunate 
vessel — called  to  my  remembrance  that  in  this  respect  Troy  resembled 
several  cities  in  Scripture :  thus,  for  example,  the  Book  of  Joshua  (ii.  15) 
describes  the  house  of  Bahab  as  situated  on  the  wall  of  Jericho. 

As  I  have  said,  the  great  internal  wall  * — which,  on  the  south  side, 
was  the  external  wall  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  second  stone  city — (the 
wall  marked  b  on  No.  144,  and  e  d  on  the  sketch  No.  145,  having  been 
subsequently  built  by  the  people  of  the  third  city) — slopes  at  an  angle 
of  45°,  and  its  western  prolongation  from  the  gate  at  an  angle  of  about 
15"^ ;  consequently  these  walls  could  easily  be  scaled,  and  they  can  only 
have  served  as  substructions  to  the  works  of  defence  erected  upon  them. 

To  this  second  city  also  belongs  the  irregular  wall  on  the  north  side 
to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  my  great  northern  trench  (marked  Y  on 
Plan  in..  Section  X-Y).  M.  Burnouf,  who  carefully  examined  this  wall, 
made  the  following  observations  on  it : — "  At  the  north  angle,  close 
to.  the  large  ruined  brick  wall,  we  see  again  for  a  distance  of  12  metres 
or  40  ft.  the  more  or  less  damaged  courses  of  blocks  of  the  great  wall  of 
the  second  city,  which,  like  the  wall  c  on  No.  144  and  a  on  the  sketch 
No.  145,  consists  only  on  the  outside  of  real  masonry,  and  for  the  rest 
of  loose  stones.     In  the  ditch  dug  at  the  foot  of  the  rampart,  visitors  may 

*  See  No.  144  c,  and  sketch  No.  145,  a,  p.  265. 
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see  the  lower  courses  of  this  wall,  which  consist  of  very  large  blocks  of 
limestone." 

On  this  rampart,  as  on  the  two  which  we  have  already  passed  in 
review,  were  no  doubt  built  the  works  of  fortification,  which  served  at  the 
same  time  as  habitations.  Visitors  will  see  there  a  number  of  substruc- 
tions of  large  stones  belonging  to  this  second  city,  to  which  belongs 
al^o  the  large  building  (marked  R  on  Plan  III.,  Section  X-T),  whose 
slightly  dislocated  thick  walls  will  be  seen  further  on  to  the  left  in  my 
great  northern  trench,  at  a  depth  of  from  33  to  40  or  43  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  hill.  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  layers  of  dS/ris 
(marked  P  on  the  same  plan),  which  slant  at  an  angle  of  45°  from  the 
top  of  this  building  towards  the  great  internal  wall  {c  on  No.  144),  and 
which  go  far  to  prove  that  this  building  is  much  more  ancient  than  the 
latter,  and  that  the  rampart-like  walls  were  not  built  till  ages  after  the 
foundation  of  the  second  city.  What  has  this  large  building  been  ?  This 
edifice  Reemed  to  me  important  to  preserve;  but  as  all  the  stones  of  its 
walls  are  slightly  dislocated,  just  as  if  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  I  could  f^ 
not  possibly  excavate  it ;  for,  unless  supported,  its  walls  would  have  fallen 
at  once.  I  was  therefore  forced  to  leave  it  embedded  as  it  was,  with  only 
the  edges  of  its  walls  peeping  out  from  the  east  side  of  my  trench.  I  call 
the  attention  of  visitors  to  the  ponderous  blocks  composing  what  appears 
to  be  its  flat  roof. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  second  city,  like  their  predecessors  and 
successors,  used  to  a  large  extent  cakes  of  clay  (galettes),  in  order  to 
level  the  ground  and  consolidate  it  for  their  ponderous  stone  buildings. 
In  this  second  city  I  found  the  debris  of  three  houses,  which  had 
evidently  been  destroyed  by  fire.  One  of  them,  which  is  immediately  to 
the  north-west  of  the  well,'  may  be  easily  examined  by  visitors,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  description  of  M.  Bumouf  -J  — 

"  I.  The  Area, — The  substratum  is  formed  of  superposed  compact 
strata  containing  earth,  ashes,  bones,  shells,  stones,  and  other  debris 
belonging  to  the  first  city.  This  substratum  is  from  8  to  1 0  ft.  deep  in 
the  great  trench.  The  area  established  on  this  substratum  is  made  solely 
of  bruised  and  compressed  brick  matter ;  its  thickness  is  0'05  m.  (2  in.). 
The  burning  material  which  in  the  conflagration  has  fftllen  on  this  soil  ^ 
has,  first,  vitrified  the  surface  of  the  area  from  1  to  2  millimetres  (l-25th 
to  2-25ths  in.)  deep  (this  thin  layer  is  of  a  greenish  colour) ;  ^  secondly, 
it  has  completely  baked  the  brick-stratum  to  a  depth  of  0*02  m.  = 
0'8  in.  (this  layer  is  light  yellow) ;  lastly,  it  has  burnt  the  layer  below 
black  to  a  depth  of  from  10  to  15  centimetres  =  4  to  6  in. 

"  n.  The  Debris.  —  Over  the  area  we  see :  (1)  a  uniform  stratum 
of  very  light  charcoal,  O'Ol  to  0*02  m.  deep:  (2)  a  stratum  of  brick- 
earth,  which  has  in  the  centre  a  depth  of  half  a  metre  :=  20  in. :  this  proves 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  house  there  has  been  much  more  of  this  matter 


I  ' 


•  Marked  a  Z  on  Plan  I.  (of  Troy).  the  millimetre  (0  •  001  m.)  =  0  •  04  in.,  or  l-25th 
'  See  the  Section,  No.  146,  p.  270.                         in.    See    the    Table    of   French    and    English 

*  The  centimetre  (0*01  m.)  =  0*4  in.  nearly  ;      Measures. 
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than  elsewhere  ;  it  is  the  base  of  this  stratum  of  brick-earth  which,  by  its 
heat,  has  vitrified  the  soil  of  the  area.  Above  it  are  strata  of  a  brownish 
or  light  colour,  forming  the  arc  of  a  circle ;  of  which  the  upper  layer  (a) 
is  of  a  brown  colour ;  it  contains  small  yellow  clay-cakes  (galettes)  which 
have  fallen  almost  without  breaking:  (3)  a  sporadic  stratum  of  pretty 
large  flat  pieces  of  charcoal,  0*10  to  0'12  m.  =  4  to  4*8  in.  long  and 
broad:  (4)  a  thick  party-coloured  stratum,  from  0*70  to  0*80  m.= 
28  to  32  in.  deep  of  clay-cakes  (ffoJeites),  and  blackish,  brown,  grey  or 
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Ground    JPloar 
No.  146.    Section  (tf  a  bamt  House  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Well  (a  Z  on  Plan  !.)• 

reddish  substances  more  or  less  mixed  with  straw.  This  stratum  contains 
fragments  of  pottery,  shells,  bones,  &c.  This  last  stratum  appears  to 
be  derived  from  the  terraced  roof ;  the  large  pieces  of  charcoal  are  from 
the  beams  and  joists.  The  inferior  strata  of  light  earth  have  fallen  first 
through  the  burning  timber-work ;  they  appear  to  be  derived  from  the 
floor,  the  light  wood  of  which  has  produced  the  first  stratum  of  dSbris. 
Thus  the  house  appears  to  have  had  probably  a  ground-floor  and  one 
upper  storey.  Contrary  to  the  general  architecture  of  the  second  city, 
there  is  no  trace  of  walls  in  this  house.     Were  they  perhaps  of  clay  ?  " 

I  would  further  call  the  particular  attention  of  visitors  to  the  several 
house-walls  of  this  second  city,  which  peep  out  from  below  the  large 
house  of  the  third  city  to  the  north-west  of  the  gate  (see  the  engraving 
No.  188,  p.  325).  As  nine  out  of  the  ten  treasures  which  I  discovered 
were  found  in  or  close  to  that  house,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  house  of  the 
tow^-chief  or  king ;  and  so  the  walls,  which  we  see  below  it,  may  perhaps 
belong  to  the  mansion  of  the  chief  or  king  of  the  second  city.  As  they 
are  below  the  level  of  the  rampart  wall,  they  may  perhaps  claim  a  greater 
antiquity  than  the  latter. 

To  the  north  of  the  great  wall  e,  in  excavating  the  great  trench, 
I  struck,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1872,  a  stone  house  of  the  second  city, 
which  had  evidently  also  been  destroyed  by  fire,  because  it  was  filled,  to 
the  depth  of  6  or  7  ft.,  with  yellow  or  brownish  wood-ashes,  in  which  I 
found  the  tolerably  well-preserved  skeleton  of  a  human  being.  The  colour 
of  the  bones,  as  well  as  the  strange  position  in  which  the  body*  was  found, 
can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  person  had  been  overtaken  by  the  fire  and 
burnt  to  death.  This  seems  to  be  the  more  certain,  as  all  the  pre-historic 
peoples,  who  succeeded  each  other  in  the  course  of  ages  on  the  hill  of 
Hissarlik,  used  cremation  of  the  dead.  The  smallness  of  the  skull  led  me 
at  once  to.  think  that  it  was  that  of  a  woman ;  and  this  opinion  seems  to 


*  The  body  was  found  nearly  standing,  and  but  slightly  inclined  backward. 
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be  corroborated  by  the  gold  oroamenta  which  I  picked  np  by  the  aide  of 
the  BkeletoD,  and  which  I  shall  presently  describe. 


Ho.Ut.    DUhnnt  yi«n  or  lb*  SkoU  of  k  Qlrl,  nbow  ikrlrtiffi  wh  ftmul  In  i  bnrot  bone  at  ■  deptb  of  11  ft. 
^      ■     ■    -    ■      e.  Side.    d.  Top. 

The  skull  was  unfortunately  broken  in  the  excavation,  but  it  has  been 
recompoeed.  Professor  Yirchow,  who  made  the  accompanying  geometrical 
drawing  (N^o.  147)  of  it,  writes  to  me  as  follows  oil  the  sabject : — 

"Length  of  the  skull 180-9 

Qreatest  breadth  of  the  skull 149 

AnricalaT  height ,  116 

Lower  frontal  bretdth 93 

Height  o(  the  Gtoe 104 

Breadth       do. 90 

Do.     of  the  lower  jaw 825 

Eje>ho1e,  height 29 

Do.       breadth 38 

Koae,  height 48? 

Do.    breadth 23-3 

Height  of  the  alTeoUt  apophyiia  of  the  upper  jaw    .         .         .         .17 

Horizontal  oircDinfereBae  of  the  aknll        ......  522 

"  From  this  the  following  indices  may  be  calculated : — 

" Longitodinal  index  .         .         .         .         .         .         ■         .         .  S&'S 

Anricnlar  index 64-2 

Naaal  index 48'5 

OrUtal  index 76-3 
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"  This  skull  is  brachyceplialic,  and  decidedly  a  female  one ;  it  is  par- 
ticularly distinguished  by  strongly-developed  prognathism.  Though  it 
is  badly  recomposed,  yet  it  is  so  far  reconstructed,  that  the  above 
measures  may  be  considered  as  approximately  accurate.  The  teeth, 
particularly  the  upper  incisors,  are  large;  the  enamel  is  everywhere 
very  v^rhite  and  furrowed  lengthwise ;  the  crowns  are  but  little  wasted, 
and  the  wisdom  teeth  not  yet  cut.  It  belonged,  therefore,  to  a  girl. 
As  the  basis  cranii  is  missing,  nothing  more  can  be  said  of  the  age. 
On  the  whole,  the  skuU  is  broader  and  higher  than  it  is  long;  the 
frontal  and  parietal  protuberances  are  well  developed;  the  forehead  is 
full ;  the  occiput  is  broadly  expanded.  The  face  is  somewhat  broad, 
with  low  eye-holes  and  moderately  broad  nose.  The  chin  is  retracted ; 
the  middle  of  the  lower  jawbone  is  low,  the  processes  steep  and  broad. 
When  looked  at  from  behind,  the  skull  appears  low  and  flattened." 

No.  148.  No.  149.  No.  160. 


No.  151. 


Nos.  148-161 .    Gold  Rings  and  Brooch  of  Etectnin,  of  Teiy  primitive  workmaushlp. 

(Acfcnalsise.    Depth,  about  42  ft.) 

With  regard  to  the  jewels  found  by  the  side  of  the  skeleton,  the  two 
ear-rings,  Nos.  148  and  149,  are  of  a  very  primitive  kind,  consisting  of 
simple  gold  wire  0*0015  m.  thick ;  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any- 
thing ruder  or  more  primitive.  The  finger-ring,  No.  150,  is  of  the  same 
rude  workmanship;  it  consists  of  a  treble  gold  wire  0*0025  m.  thick. 
Compared  with  these,  the  third  gold  ear-ring,  like  No.  694,  is  a 
real  work  of  art ;  it  is  composed  of  six  gold  wires  of  equal  thickness, 
which  form,  a  leaf.  The  electrum  brooch,  No.  151,  has  th^t  primitive 
form  of  which  we  have  passed  several  specimens  of  bronze  in  review  (see 
Nos.  106,  107),  in  discussing  the  objects  found  in  the  first  city,  and  which 
existed  before  the  invention  of  the  fibulae.  The  body  must  have  worn 
some  more  female  ornaments,  for  I  collected  by  its  side  several  plain  gold 
beads,  only  1  millimetre  in  diameter  (like  Nos.  913-915),  as  also  a  very 
thin  oval  gold  ring,  only  l-4th  of  an  inch  long. 

Electrum  occurs  several  times  in  the  third  Trojan  city.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer  together  with  bronze,  gold,  silver,  and  ivory  as  an 
ornament  of  walls :  "  Consider,  0  son  of  Nestor  dear  to  my  heart,  the 
gleam  of  the  bronze,  the  gold,  the  electrum,  and  the  ivory  in  the 
resounding  hall."^     In  this  instance  electrum,  certainly  means  an  alloy 

*  Od,  iv.  71-73  :  X^"^^  '"•  ot«/m«^>i»  icotA  SflS/uora  ^^x^erro. 
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of  gold  and  silver.     But  the  word  occurs  twice  more  in  Homer,  where 
nothing  else  than  amber  can  be  meant  by  it.^ 

In  speaking  of  the  ingots  which  Groesns  sent  to  the  Oracle  of  Delphi, 
Herodotus  says:  "The  number  of  ingots  was  117,  four  being  of  refined 
gold,  in  weight  11^  talents  each ;  the  others  were  half- tiles  of  pale  gold, 
and  in  weight  2  talents  each."  ^  There  seems  to  be  every  probability  that 
by  the  pale  gold  electrum  is  meant;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
pale  gold  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  Lydian  coins,  which  are  certainly 
of  electrum,  though  the  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  them  seems  to 
exceed  the  proportion  indicated  by  Pliny  in  the  following  most  interesting 
passage :  * — "  Omni  auro  inest  argentum  vario  pondere,  alibi  decuma, 
alibi  nona,  alibi  octava  parte.  In  uno  tantum  Galliae  metallo,  quod  vocant 
Albicralense,  tricesima  sexta  portio  invenitur:  ideo  caeteris  praeest. 
Ubicumque  quinta  argenti  portio  est,  electrum  vocatur.  Scobes  eae 
reperiuntur  in  Canaliensi.  Fit  et  cura  electrum  argento  addito.  Quod 
si  quintam  portionem  excessit,  incudibus  non  resistit.  Et  electro  auc- 
toritas,  Homero  teste,  qui  Menelai  regiam  auro,  electro,  argento,  ebore, 
fulgere  tradit.  Minervae  templum  habet  Lindos,  insulae  Ehodiorum,  in 
quo  Helena  sacravit  calycem  ex  electro.  Adjicit  historia,  mammae  suae 
mensura.  Electri  natura  est,  ad  lucernarum  lumina  clarius  argento 
splendere.  Quod  est  nativum,  et  venena  deprehendit.  Namque  discur- 
runt  in  calycibus  arcus,  caelestibus  similes,  cum  igneo  stridore ;  et  gemina 
ratione  praedicunt." 

We  gather  from  this  passage  of  Pliny  that  the  ancients  gave  the  name 
of  "electrum"  particularly  to  a  natural  alloy,  containing  the  requisite 
proportions,  which,  according  to  another  passage,  they  found  out  by  the 
touchstone:^  "Auri  argentique  mentionem  comitatur  lapis,  quem  coti- 
culam  appellant,  quondam  non  solitus  inveniri,  nisi  in  flumine  Tmolo,  ut 
auctor  est  Theophrastus :  nunc  vero  passim :  quem  alii  Heraclium,  alii 
Lydium  vocant.  Sunt  autem  modici,  quaternas  uncias  longitudinis,  binas- 
que  latitudinis  non  excedentes.  Quod  a  sole  fuit  in  his,  melius  quam 
quod  a  terra.  His  coticulis  periti,  quum  e  vena  ut  lima  rapuerunt 
experimentum,  protinus  dicunt  quantum  auri  sit  in  ea,  quantum  argenti 
vel  aeris,  scripulari  differentia,  mirabili  ratione,  non  fallente." 

Strabo  had  apparently  only  a  confused  idea  of  electrum,  for,  speaking 
of  the  gold  of  Spain,  he  says :  "  When  gold  is  melted  and  purified  with 
a  certain  aluminous  earth,  there  remains  a  residue  which  is  electrum. 
If  this  residue,  which  contains  gold  and  silver,  is  remelted,  the  silver 
is  consumed  and  the  gold  remains  as  a  residue."  ®  Pausanias  mentions 
the  two  kinds  of  electrum  in  speaking  of  a  statue  of  Augustus  of  amber : 
"  That  electnun  of  which  the  statue  of  Augustus  has  been  made,  inasmuch 


«  Od.  XT.  460:  *  ff.  N.  xxxiii.  23. 

Xp^^oy  Hpfjtoif  ^x^^t  fierik  V  iik4terpouriy  ftpro'  *  Ibid,  zzziii.  43. 

and  XTiii.  296 :  *  iii.  p.  146 :  in  8i  rov  xowrov  k^otkwov  icai 

XJp^frtov,  iiXiicrpOiffaf  Upftimtv^  4i4Kioy  &s.  KoBaipofidyov  iri  wrupMfi  rivl  yp  rh  KiBapiM 

'  i.  50:  itptBfihv  Si  4«TaicaiScica  ical  iKaT6tf'  IjKtKTpoy  cTycu*  wdKw  9h  ro&rov   KaOv^aiiivcv^ 

irol  rovriwf  iiwi^ov  xp^t^ov  rdinrapcif  rpia  iifU'  M-^yfui   lfx<"^^'   kpy^pov  Ka\  xpv(roi;,   rhv  fihv 

rdXat^a  ^Kwrrov  iXxopra^  rk  8i  iXXa  ^fiar\ly$ia  ipyvpoy  iaroKoltirOM  rhy  Si  XP^^^*  tmfiiydv. 

KtvKov  xp^^ov  ffraBfihy  ^irdXcarra. 
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as  it  is  only  found  native  in  the  sands  of  the  Eridanus,  is  exceedingly 
scarce,  and  is  highly  prized  by  man ;  but  the  other  kind  of  electrum  is 
gold  alloyed  with  silver."  ^  Eustathius,  who  mentions  three  sorts  of  elec- 
trum, declares  the  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  to  be  the  principal  one.* 

From  a  depth  of  26  to  40  ft.  below  the  surface  I  excavated  a  third  house, 
destroyed  by  fire  and  belonging  to  this  second  city,  just  in  front  of  the 
long  marble  slab  marked  /  on  No.  144  (p.  265).  It  is  built  entirely  of  small 
stones  joined  with  clay ;  an  architecture  exactly  such  as  we  see  in  the 
pre-historic  buildings  found  beneath  three  layers  of  pumice-stone  and 
volcanic  ashes  on  the  Island  of  Thera  (Santorin).  The  horizontal  row  of 
large  holes,  at  a  certain  height  all  round  its  four  walls,  marks  the  places 
of  the  beams,  and  proves  that  the  house  was  at  least  two  storeys  high. 
The  walls  are  still  partially  covered  with  a  coating  of  yellow  clay,  which 
had  been  whitened  with  a  wash  of  white  clay.  Every  stone  of  its  walls, 
nay,  every  particle  of  debris  contained  between  them,  bears  traces  of  the 
intense  heat  to  which  it  has  been  exposed,  and  which  has  so  completely 
destroyed  everything  that  was  in  the  rooms,  that  we  only  occasionally 
found  charred  fragments  of  pottery  among  the  yellow  and  brownish  wood- 
ashes  and  debris,  with  which  the  spaces  were  filled. 

In  digging  down  in  the  centre  of  this  house,  below  the  level  of  the 
base  of  its  walls,  we  found,  curiously  enough,  other  house- walls,  which 
must  certainly  be  still  more  ancient ;  and  these,  too,  showed  indications 
of  having  been  exposed  to  a  terrible  heat.  But,  owing  to  the  fragile 
condition  of  the  upper  walls,  I  could  bring  to  light  hardly  more  than  the 
surface  of  these  lower  walls.  I  must,  therefore,  leave  it  undecided  whether 
the  house,  to  which  these  more  ancient  walls  belong,  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  or  whether  the  marks  of  intense  heat,  which  were  conspicuous  upon 
its  walls,  were  produced  by  the  conflagration  of  the  upper  house,  which 
might  certainly  have  been  the  case  if  the  surface  of  the  more  ancient 
walls  had  protruded  just  below  the  wooden  floor  of  the  upper  house. 
That  this  lower  floor  really  was  of  wood  is  apparent  from  the  charred 
remains  of  it,  in  a  horizontal  line  all  along  the  four  walls  of  the  upper 
house.  But  these  calcined  remains  clearly  show  that  the  whole  floor 
consisted  of  beams,  and  not  of  planks.  The  people  must  have  had  very 
great  difficulty  in  cutting  down  the  trees  with  their  stone  axes  and 
getting  rid  of  their  branches.  They  must  have  had  still  greater  difficulty 
in  cleaving  them,  as  no  tree  has  a  straight  cleavage  so  that  planks  can  be 
cloven  out  of  it.  With  their  silex  saws,  only  2  or  3  in.  long,  they  could 
only  saw  bones  or  small  pieces  of  wood,  not  beams.  They  had  no  bronze 
axes ;  for  if  such  had  existed  I  should  have  found  them,  especially  in  the 
third,  the  burnt  city,  which,  as  the  ten  treasures  found  in  it  go  far  to 
prove,  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  destroyed  by  fire.  They  had  no 
bronze  saws  for  sawing  wood ;  for  in  all  the  five  pre-historic  cities  only 
the  fragment  of  one  thin  bronze  saw  was  found  (8  J  in.  long  and  nearly 

'  Paui.  V.  12,  §  6  :  T^  8MA.f rrpoy  TovTO  o5  ry       woKKvp   iffry   tv§Ka-    rh    9^    6\Ko    ^K^KTpow 
fjMTov  h  ToO  'Hp(9ayoD  rais  ^dfifutis  MlplaKerat,  *  Ad   Odyss.   it.   73,  p.   1483 :   ndXiora  .Si 
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2  in.  broad),  which  I  at  first  thought  to  be  a  sword.  It  was  contained  in 
the  large  treasure  fonnd  by  me  in  May  1873,  which  circnmstanco  seems 
to  prove  that  it  was  a  rare  object.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  my  Trojan 
collection  in  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  floors  were  covered  with  clay,  which  filled  all  the  interstices  and 
hollows  between  the  beams,  so  as  to  make  a  smooth  surface.  As  the  walls 
of  this  third  burnt  house  have  been  so  much  deteriorated  by  the  confla- 
gration, they  would  soon  crumble  away  if  they  remained  exposed  to  the 
air.  I  have  therefore  thought  it  in  the  interest  of  science  to  fill  this 
excavation  up  again,  in  order  to  preserve  the  house  for  future  times.  But 
whoever  wishes  to  see  it  may  easily  excavate  it  with  ten  workmen  in  one 
day.  I  repeat,  it  is  in  the  large  trench,  just  below  the  marble  block 
marked /on  No.  144. 

As,  in  speaking  of  the  objects  found  in  this  Second  City,  I  began  with 
metals,  I  may  say  that  I  found  there  the  same  kind  of  rude  brooches 
with  a  globular  head  or  with  a  head  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  of  copper, 
as  well  as  the  same  kind  of  needles  of  that  metal,  as  in  the  First  City 
(see  Nos.  104,  105,  107,  and  108).*  I  have  not  noticed  in  the  second 
city  either  lead  or  silver ;  but,  as  gold  and  electrum  were  found,  those 
metals  were  undoubtedly  known  and  in  use  there. 

I  also  collected  there  an  abundance  of  saddle-querns  of  trachyte,  as 
well  as  globular  corn-bruisers  and  rude  hammers  of  gneiss,  granite,  diorite, 
&c. ;  the  same  kind  of  axes  of  blue  serpentine  rock,  gabbro-rock,  diorite, 
&c. ;  also  two  small  axes,  which  Mr.  Thomas  Da  vies  found  to  consist 
of  green  jade  (nephrite).  I  may  here  add  that,  according  to  Dr.  William 
Humble's  Diet,  of  Credogy  and  Mineralogy  (Lond.  1860),  s.  v.  *  Nephrite,' 
^'This  name  of  the  mineral  is  derived  from  v€<f>pirr)^  (from  ve^pofs^  a 
'kidney'),  because  it  was  formerly  worn  from  an  absurd  notion  that 
diseases  of  the  kidney  were  relieved  by  its  presence.  It  is  a  sub-species 
of  jade,  possessing  the  hardness  of  quartz,  combined  with  a  peculiar 
tenacity,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  break,  cut,  or  polish.  It  is  unctuous 
to  the  touch;  fracture  splintery  and  dull;  translucent.  Colours  green^ 
grey,  and  white.  Specific  gravity  from  2*9  to  3*1.  Constituents,  silex 
53*80,  lime  12*75,  soda  10*80,  potash  8*50,  alumina  1*55,  oxide  of  iron 
5*0,  oxide  of  manganese  2*0,  water  2*30." 

Under  the  word  'Jade,'  Dr.  Humble  says:  "It  is  the  Nephrit  of 
Werner ;  Nephrite  of  Jameson ;  called  also  nephrite  stone,  nephrite,  and 
axe-stone.  Brochant  states  its  fresh  fracture  to  present  a  paler  green 
than  that  of  its  surface.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  fuses  easily,  and  with 
a  slight  ebullition,  into  a  bead  of  white  semi-transparent  glass.  In  con- 
sequence of  its  tenacity,  it  has  been  wrought  into  chains  and  other 
delicate  work." 

The  perforated  stone  hammers  of  this  second  city  are  also  identical 
with  those  of  the  first  city.  I  represent  here  one  of  them  under  No.  152.  I 
did  not  find  here  entire  long  stone  axes,  only  two  halves,  which  I  represent 


.   »  No8.  113,  114,  and  115,  which  belong  to  this  second   city,  have  been  engrayed  with  those 
belonging  to  the  fint  city,  at  p.  250. 

T   2 
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nnder  Noe,  153  and  154.     The  upper  one  shows  the  perforation,  of  which 
there  is  no  trace  on  the  lower  one ;  besides,  the  nppet  one  consists  of 


D.   l&a.    J  crfurMcd   Sioav 

tmmtr.    (Hniractnil  du. 

Dcplb,  ibiiuias  ft.) 


grey  diorite ;    the  lower  one  of  gabbto-rock :  therefore  these  two  frag- 
ments belong  to  difTerent  axes. 

There  was  also  found  in  this  second  city  the  object  No.  155,  of  grey 
granite,  which,  liy  its  shape,  I  hold  to  represent  a  phaHua,  the  more  so 
as  objects  of  an  identical  shape  are  freqnent  in  the  subsequent  cities; 
while,  further,  the  god  Priapns  was  fabled  to  have  been  bom  of 
Aphrodite  and  Dionysus  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Lampsacns,"*  where, 
as  well  as  in  his  homonymous  city,  Priapns,  he  had  in  historical  times 
a  celebrated  cultns,  and  was  venerated  more  than  any  other  god.  It 
deserves,  however,  particular  notice  that  this  god  is  not  mentioned  either 
by  Homer  or  by  Hesiod,  or  by  any  of  the  other  poets.  According  to 
Strabo,  Priapns   was  the   son  of  Dionysus  and  a  nymph.'      Athenaeus 

'*  Fbiu,  il.  31,  §  2:  'EvraDVa  ksI  TqA^fy  ry  ifpo)i<riuii  iitorif  Tirli  Si  ^aai  t&  aiSalow 

'HpoKKiovi  yiKa  iirrit  fAa^i  niSl  liotf^  Ei-  Tar  irBfiiwitr  Toiif  voAuoiiT  fiufalfii  irt/aiCiai 

SoiJcroL,  Kai  0ott  Tt  rap'  aiirir  xal  dyoA^  TlpiA^  fiovKo/L^rova  npiawoif  wpoaayoptvaoi.      trati  Hi 

■Bii  8ias  Hav.     roiry  Tibial  t^   9t^  tftount  Kiyouvi  ri  ytnriiriithf   /ufpigr,  bTthui   iwipx«' 

fi)r  Kol  &U,Hi,  Ma  liair  alyiw  vo^ol  Kai  rp».  rqt  yirlatms  Tar   irSpAnr   Kal   tu^ui^f   (il 

AJtuv  {  Hoi  Iff/u;!  /tikiaaar-  Aivii)>wcT|rol  S)  ft  Srarra  lir  aiira,  Tuxci'  t^i  iBarimv  Ti/iqi. 

»Afo»  fl  ewi.!  Toii  iXAout  w^'fow",  Aiotinoo  Tibnll.    1,    *.    7  |    Schol.   ad  ApoUon.    Rhod. 

T«  airir  watta  tint  «al  'A^o8/ttji  Kiyairrtt.  ArgonatU.  1,  932. 

Diodor.  Sic.  iv.  6 :  ^gaakayaia^v  oly  ol  iriiAiuii)  >  Strabo,  liii.   p.   587 ;  Anfcwfu..  V  inX  toB 

Ti»  npiawon  viliv  tlrm  Aioyiemi  naX  'A^/wSIttii,  Tlpiirmi  Ti^ut^rav  rap'  ainaa,  rfr*  H  'Opnfir 

n8av>i  tit*  ytviair  rairtiy  ^firxai/HHH  ■  toIi  t«i'   irtjil    Kipirioi'  iitrtyt/HyiUnov  toC    ItpeS, 

yip   olmiinrai   ^wigSt    irTtrdaBai   rpij    rii  fTrt  Tif  \(-,€ae<u  Aioriffou  lol  Kiji*i|i  rir  ttlr 
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says  that  ''  Priapas  was  with  the  Lampsacenes  originally  an  epithet  of 
Dionysns,  like  0pia^0o<;  and  BiOvpafifio^,  and  that  he  is  identical  with 
him."  » 

According  to  Eduard  Meyer,^  "  Priapus,  the  principal  god  of  Lampsacus, 
was  a  Bebrycian  deity.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  as  a  native 
god  he  is  (i.e.  in  historic  times  of  antiquity)  still  found  in  Bithynia. 
The  primitive  inhabitants  of  Bithynia  were  Bebrycians ;  the  Bithynians 
were  later  Thracian  immigrants :  we  must,  therefore,  presume  that  they 
took  Priapus  from  the  religion  of  the  primitive  Bithynians.  Lucian 
relates  that,  according  to  the  Bithynian  legend,  Priapus  was  a  warlike 
god,  to  whom  Here  gave  Ares  to  educate ;  and  he  taught  him  dancing 
before  teaching  him  fighting.  Arrian  related,  in  his  Bithynian  history, 
that  Priapus  (whom  he  calls  Jlpleiro^;)  signifies  the  Sun,  on  account  of 
his  generating  power.*  This  is  undoubtedly  right.  Priapus  is  by  his 
origin  undoubtedly  an  ithyphallic  sun-god,  like  Amon  (Chem)  and  the 
Horus  bull  of  the  Egyptians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sun-god  easily 
becomes  a  warlike  deity.  The  poets  relate  a  legend,  according  to 
which,  at  the  feast  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  Priapus  lay  in  wait  for 
Yesta  (who  is  she?);  but  that  the  ass  of  Silenus  betrayed  him  by 
his  bray.  For  this  reason  the  Lampsacenes  used  to  sacrifice  an  ass  to 
Priapus.*  The  Greeks  explained  the  worship  of  Priapus  on  the  coast  of 
the  Hellespont  by  the  abundance  of  wine  in  the  country.*^  From  his 
worship  at  Lampsacus  he  had  the  epithet  '  Hellespontiacus.' "  ^ 

He  was  the  protector  of  the  fields,^  the  dispenser  of  fertility,  the 
tutelary  deity  of  shepherds  and  goatherds,  of  the  rearing  of  bees,  of  hor- 
ticulture, the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  of  fishery.* 

I  may  here  add,  that  the  phallus  (^a\\6(?)  was  the  symbol  of  the 
procreating  power  of  nature,  whose  worship  extended,  according  to  Witz- 
schel,**  "  through  all  natural  religions  from  their  rudest  beginning  until 
the  decay  of  heathenism.  In  the  Egyptian  sculptures  we  frequently  see 
ithyphallic  gods.  At  the  feasts  of  Dionysus-Osiris  the  women  carried 
round  to  the  villages  puppet-like  figures  a  cubit  high,  with  a  not  much 
shorter  phallus,  which  they  pulled  by  strings.^     Herodotus  adds,  that  the 


6pfiii<rdyrttv  M  rh  rifiap  ainhy  r&y  hjfBpdrwotVy 

Koi  [ii]  i<p€^ris  Z/jLopos,  ^  T€  T&p  Ilof toywv  Kcd  ri 
r&y  Aofi^tuciivwv. 

*  AthenaeuS)  i.  54 :  rifiarat  8i  irap^  Aofif^a^ 
KTiPOis  6  Tlplanros  6  avrhs  ttv  r^  Atov^cr^f,  i^ 
hrtBirov  Koko^fi^os  ofhws,  i»s  Bplofifios  Koi 
9i96pafxfios, 

»  Oeschichte  von  Troas;  Leipzig,  1877,  p.  43. 

*  Lncinn.  de  Sditat.  21 :  rhv  npicnror  9cdfioya 
woKtfiurr^y,  tup  Tirdyow  -olfAai  iva  ^  rwv  *lZaic»v 
Acuer^\»v  (?);  Arrian,  Frag.  32,  edit.  Miiller  ex 
Eustath.  ad  J  I,  vii.  459 :  np^cirof  wapii  *A^Piav^ 
ip  BiBvpuucois,  wop*  f  Koi  (is  **H\iop  oAAiryope*- 
To*  itk  rh  ySpifiOP. 

•  Grid.  Fast  vi.  319-346 ;  Lactant.  de  falsa 
Bel  i.  21 ;  differently  Ovid.  Fast.  L  391-440. 

•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  587;  Thucydidei,  i.  138: 
Twlm\syhp  9px^  '''^^  X^P^^*  li6pros  $aat\4ws  alnp 


MaypiialttP  /ihp  &pTOP,  ^  wpofft^fpf  wtpr^KOPra 
TfilXayra  rod  ipiavrov,  Adfv^oKOP  8i  oJpop 
(^8(jic€(  7^  iro\votp6raTOP  r&p  ri^c  (tpcu), 
Mvoupra  8i  6^op. 

'  Ovid.  Fasti.  UO;  vi.  341.. 

•  Voss,  Ifyth.  Briefe,  ii.  p.  344  ff. 

»  Pans.  ix.  31,  §  2  ;  Ovid.  Fa^.  i.  415  ;  Anthol. 
Pal.  X.  7,  8 ;  Voss,  ad  Virg.  Ed.  vii.  33 ;  Qeorg. 
i.  110;  Voss,  Myth.  Brr.  ii.  p.  37  ;  Pauly,  Real 
Encyclopiidie,  s.  v.  Priapus. 

'*  Pauly,  op.  cit.  %.  v.  Phallus. 

'  Herodot.  ii.  48 :  r^y  li\  HtWTiP  iLpdyovat 
dpriiP  r^  Atov^Mrtp  ol  Aiy^nrrtoi,  tX^v  X^P^^y  *^o-'^^ 
ravr^  ax^^^^  ffdpra  "EAAi^tri*  &yr2  8i  ^aXX&p^ 
tkKXa  tr^i  itrri  4^tvpvifi4pa  Zaop  re  m^xva^a 
ivyd^fiara  y€vp6<nraffra  rii  itepi^opiovin  Korit 
K^fias  yvpaiK^s,  Ptvop  rh  cdBoiop  ob  xoKK^  r4^ 
iKa<r<rop  4hp  rod  &Wou  <r<&fiixros. 
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seer  Melampus  was  said  to  have  transplanted  to  Greece'  the  worship 
of  Dionysus  with  the  phallic  processions.  But,  according  to  another 
passage  of  the  same  author,^  the  worship  of  the  phallus  was  practised  by 
the  Pelasgians  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  ^rom  them  the  Athenians 
learned  to  make  ithyphallic  Hermae.*  For  this  reason  the  phallus  is  not 
only  found  on  the  islands  inhabited  by  Pelasgians,^  Lemnos  and  Imbros,* 
but  also  on  the  cyclopean  walls  of  Alatri  and  Terni,^  on  the  substruction 
of  a  house  in  the  Pelasgian  (afterwards  Samnite)  Saepinum,  and  else* 
where.  On  the  tomb  of  Alyattes  in  Lydia  there  stood  a  colossal  phallus, 
the  head  of  which,  40  ft.  in  circumference  and  12  ft.  in  diameter,  is 
still  extant.^  In  Greece  the  phallic  processions  {<f>aXKa^aryuit  ^aWi/- 
if>6pui)  were  general.*  Before  the  temple  of  Dionysus  in  Syria  there 
stood,  according  to  Lucian,*"  two  phalli,  with  the  inscription,  *  Dionysus 
has  dedicated  them  to  his  step-mother  Here.'  Their  height  is  given 
(c.  28)  as  300  fathoms,  which  number  Palmerius  has  corrected  to  30.  In 
the  Dionysiac  procession  of  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus  at  Alexandria  a 
phallus  figured,  120  (sic)  cubits  high,  ornamented  with  a  crown  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  with  a  gold  star  on  the  top.  We  see  in  sculp- 
tures and  paintings  a  series  of  the  most  varied  formations  of  the  phallus, 
extending  from  these  monstrous  works  to  the  amulets  for  suspension, 
2-3  in.  long.  At  Lavinium,  during  the  whole  month  which  was  sacred 
to  Liber  Pater,  the  phallus  was  carried  in  procession  through  the  villages, 
for  warding  off  enchantment  from  the  fields.*^  At  weddings  the  newly- 
married  woman  was  obliged  to  sit  on  the  phallus,  in  order  to  present,  as 
it  were,  her  chastity  to  him.^  Considering,  therefore,  that  this  worship 
extends  through  the  whole  history  of  natural  religion  from  beginning 
to  end,  we  must  see  in  it  an  originally  harmless  veneration  of  the 
generating  principle."  ^ 

Professor  Sayce  kindly  sends  me  the  following  interesting  note : — 
"Last  year  I  discovered  on  the  northern  cliff  of  Mount  Sipylus  in 
Lydia,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  pre-historic  figure  of  Niobe,  the 
representation  of  a  large  phallus,  with  two  artificial  niches  on  either  side 
and  two  pit  tombs  in  front.  It  had  evidently  been  a  place  of  pilgrimage, 
like  a  similar  figure  in  a  hollow  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  lower 
Pyrenees,  near  Bidarray,  which  I  once  visited,  and  which  is  still  venerated 
by  the  Basque  women." 

In  treating  now  of  the  pottery  of  this  Second  Stone  City,  I  repeat  that 
both  in  fabric  and  shape  it  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  first 
city.     It  therefore  gives  us  the  most  certain  proof  that  the  inhabitants 


'  Herodot.  ii.  49. 

'  Jbid.  ii.  51 :  ravra  fiky  wv  Kol  &XAa 
irphs  roi&roi<rt  to  4yi»  ippdaw,  *^EW7ivfS  inr* 
Aiyvwrluv  ytrofilKoori  *  rod  8i  'Epfi^of  t& 
aydKfiara  hp9k  fx^^  '''^  euSo7a  iroicvKrcf  oIk 
air'  Alyvwrl^v  fitfiaBificaaif  &AA'  &ir^  ncAcur/wK, 
wp&roi  fitr  'EAA^y«v  awdmup  'A0i}vcuo<  wapoKa- 
fi6rr§s,  xapii  8i  roirwv  &\Koi. 

*  Gerhard,  de  Heligwne  Hcrmarumj  1845,  p.  3. 

*  HertKiot.  vi.  137 ;  v.  26. 

*  K.  0.  Muller,  FArtiskcr,  i.  p.  77. 


^  Micali,  Monum.  per  la  Stor,  de*  Ant,  pop. 
xiii.  a ;  Gdttling,  Oeschichte  d.  JRdm.  Staatsverf. 
p.  28. 

•  K.  0.  Muller,  Arch.  d.  Kunst.  p.  304. 
'  Herodot.  ii.  49;  Aristoph.  Acharn. 

"  De  dea  Syr.  c.  16. 
"  Augustin.  de  Cixfit.  Dei,  vi.  9.  3. 
'  Augustin.  Ibid.  i.  6,  vii.  24.  2;  lActant.  i. 
20.  39 ;  Arnob.  ir.  7. 

*  J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Jfythot.  n.  p.  1209. 
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of  the  second  city  were  altogether  a  different  people  from  those  of  the 
first  city,  for,  as  my  friend  Mr.  George  Dennis  ^  observes  :  "  The  several 
styles  of  art  of  the  same  race  at  different  periods  are  bound  to  one  another 
like  the  links  of  a  chain ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  people,  after  having 
wrought  out  a  style  of  pottery  which  had  acquired  among  them  a  sacred 
and  ritual  character,  to  abandon  it  on  a  sudden,  and  adopt  another  style 
of  a  totally  different  character.  A  people  may  modify,  develop,  perfect, 
but  can  never  utterly  cast  aside  its  own  arts  and  industry,  because  in  such 
a  case  it  would  deny  its  own  individuality.  When  we  find,  therefore, 
between  two  styles  of  art  so  many  and  such  strongly  pronounced  dis- 
crepancies, that  it  becomes  impossible  to  perceive  the  most  remote 
analogy  between  them,  it  is  not  enough  to  attribute  such  diversities  to 
a  difference  of  age,  or  stage  of  culture;  we  can  only  ascribe  them  to 
different  races." 

The  large  lustrous-black  bowls,  with  long  horizontal  tubular  holes  for 
suspension  on  both  sides  in  the  rim,  which  are  so  very  abundant  in  the 
first  city  that  I  was  able  to  collect  thousands  of  fragments  of  them,  never 
occur  in  the  second  city ;  neither  do  the  vases  with  double  vertical  tubular 
holes  on  each  side,  which  are  plentiful  in  the  first  city.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  in  the  second  city  those  gigantic  terra-cotta  jars — 5  or  6  J  ft. 
high,  from  3  to  5  ft.  in  diameter,  and  from  2  to  3  in.  thick  in  the  clay — 
which  are  altogether  wanting  in  the  first  city.  It  is  true  that  I  found 
there  now  and  then  fragments  of  coarse  pottery ;  but  as  they  are  usually 
less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  and  as  none  of  them  has  a  thickness  of  1  in., 
the  jars  (ptthoi)  to  which  they  belong  cannot  have  been  large. 

Certainly  the  large  jars  (pithot)  of  the  second  city  are  rudely  made : 
where  they  are  broken,  we  see  an  enormous  mass  of  pieces  of  silicious 
stone,  or  mica,  many  of  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  but  nevertheless, 
as  his  Highness  Prince  Otto  Bismarck,  the  Chancellor  of  the  German 
Empire,  ingeniously  remarked  to  me,  in  July  1879,  at  Kissingen,  the 
manufacture  of  these  large  jars  proves  already  a  high  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, for  to  make  them  is  just  as  difficult  as  to  bake  them,  and  they  can, 
consequently,  only  have  been  manufactured  by  a  people  who  had  an 
experience  of  centuries  in  the  potter's  art.  The  Prince  thinks  that  they 
must  have  been  made  in  .the  following  manner  : — "  The  shape  of  a  pithos 
was  first  made  of  willow  rods  or  reeds,  around  which  the  clay  was  built 
up  gradually,  beginning  with  the  base.  When  finished,  the  pithos  was 
filled  with  wood ;  a  large  pyre  of  wood  was  also  heaped  up  around  it. 
The  wood  was  simultaneously  kindled  inside  and  outside  the  jar,  and  thus, 
by  the  double  fire  from  within  and  from  without,  a  very  great  heat  was 
produced.  This  operation  being  several  times  repeated,  the  jar  became 
at  last  thoroughly  baked."  I  feel  sure  that  Prince  Bismarck's  opinion  is 
perfectly  correct ;  for,  whilst  even  the  smallest  and  thinnest  clay  vessels 
are  at  the  most  only  half  baked,  the  large  jars,  though  from  2  to  3  in. 
thick,  are  always  perfectly  baked ;  and  as  the  pre-historic  peoples  had — as 
I  have  explained  (p.  219) — no  kilns,  and  had  to  bake  all  their  pottery  at 


»  The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria  ;  2nd  edit.,  London,  1878. 
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an  open  fire,  a  heat  great  enough  to  do  this  conld,  I  think,  only  be 
produced  by  a  double  fire  eeyeral  times  repeated.  I  may  add  that  the 
thorough  baking  of  these  large  jars  was  a  neceBBity  ;  for,  owing  to  their 
great  size  and  ponderooB  weight*  (sometimes  nearly  a  ton),  they  could 
not  have  been  moved  without  breaking  to  pieces  had  they  been  as  im- 
perfectly baked  as  all  the  other  pottery.  It  is  from  this  thorough  baking 
also  that  these  large  pithoi  have  always  a  pretty  dark-red  colonr.* 

In  the  accompanying  engraving  (No.  156)  I  represent  a  fragment  of  a 
2>ithoe  of  thi»  second  city,  the  terra-cotta  of  which  is  2^  in.  thick.     It  is 

decorated  with  two  pro- 
jecting bands,  of  which 
the  upper  one  is  com- 
posed alternately  of  the 
fish-spine  or  herring- 
bone ornament  and  a 
row  of  circles,  the  lower 
one  also  of  fish-spines, 
to  which,  however,  the 
primitive  artist  has  added 
a  stroke  in  another  di- 
rection, in  order  to  make 
his  decoration  more  va- 
ried and  attractive.  All 
this  ornamentation  looks 
as   if    it   had   been    im- 

.\U.IS<.    friglDi'nli.fllllRt  Ju.    {1:4  acliulglK.  i  ■!_     l  I 

Dpirth, ibouni It.)  pressed;    but  on   closer 

examination  one  finds 
that  it  has  been  incised  before  the  first  baking  of  the  jar.  Prof.  Sayce 
remarks  to  me  regarding  this  fragment  that  "  the  band  with  circles  may 
be  compared  with  the  necklace  of  the  pre-historic  head  &om  Bonjah,  near 
Smyrna,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  This  head  displays  a  very  strange 
and  barbarous  style  of  art,  and  a  very  pocnliar  type  of  countenance." 

The  large  jars,  irldoi,  are  only  once  mentioned  in  Homer.*    Just  as  we 
find  them  standing  in  rows  in  the  store-rooms  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 

'  A  jn'Mojofthia  kiuJ.foDDil  in  the  third  (the  has  a  thickam   of  rrom  3  to  4  mm.  (l-8th  to 

burnt)  city,  whii'h  1  prMcattd  t«  m;  irorthy  l-6th  in.).     But  it  is  ■  fact  tbat,  hawever  thin 

collaboratanr,  Profe^or  Kndolr  Virchow,  for  the  the  clay  of  the  small  Teasala  may  be,  it  is  only 

Royal  Uu3«um  of  Berlin,   wai  bo   heavy  that  baked  to  one-third,  leldom  to  one-half,  of  Its 

fourteen  of  my  very   ilrongeit  workmen,   who  thickness.     The   baking  can  consequently  only 

had  put  it  on  two  jioles,  Inbonred  a  whdle  day  hare  taken  place  in  an  open  fire ;  In  fact,  only 

in  carrying  it  a  distance  oflSO  yards.  by  thia  theory  we  can  explain  the  tolat  baking 

*  rrofcBHir  Virchow  remarks  to  me  that  the  of  the  ^thoi  and  the  partial  baking  of  the  thin 

baking  of  the  jnthoi  could  also  be  effected  with  pottery, 
eow-diing  in  a  closed  pit.     But  f  cannot  accept  ■  It.  iiiv.  527-53J  : 

his    theory,    thoroughly    baked    pottery    being  Soiol  yif  Tf  irffoi  KaTwcffaTiu  it  Ai^i  »6lti 

always  much   more  solid,  pretty,  and   valuable  tiipur  ota  Sftvo'i,  KaiiAr,  rripot  t)  idar. 

than   slightly   baked    pottery.     If,   therefore,  a  f  iiit  ■'  W!<u  H<>P  Zsti  -rtfxiKfpnrot, 

thorough  baking  of  the  immense /iVAorV  whosa  SxKirrt  ii,ir  f  kokm  I  yt  nipftat  lilixtTt  i' iii9Ky- 

clay  U  from  2  to  3  in.  thick,  could  be  obtained  $  ti  Kt  tm  Xv^pvi'  t^,  Xafhri-r  fA)a*r 

In  this  way,  the  same  could  certninty  have  been  xal  i  iciwj)  BaiBpuFru  M  xM'"  H^"  <Aami, 
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houses  in  the  four  upper  pre-historic  cities  in  Hissarlik,  so  the  poet  Tepre- 
sents  to  ns  two  such  iriOoi  standing  on  the  ground-floor  in  the  hall  of  the 
palace  of  Zeus.  In  these  two  irlOoi  lay  stored  the  gifts  of  good  luck  and  the 
gifts  of  misfortune,  the  bitter  and  the  sweet,  like  apples  or  pears,  or  rather 
like  two  sorts  of  wine,  so  that  the  poet  considers  the  fiotpa  as  a  substance 
which  Zeus  can  employ  and  distribute  according  to  his  pleasure, — an 
allegorizing  naivete  such  as  we  find  in  the  legend  of  Pandora.''  In  relating 
this  legend,  Hesiod  represents  a  jar  standing  in  the  house  of  Epimetheus, 
full  of  diseases  and  evils  for  mankind,  which  fly  out  when  Pandora, 
through  curiosity,  opens  the  jar ;  but  Hope  alone  remained  under  the  edge 
of  the  jar,  for,  before  she  could  fly  out.  Pandora  clapt  the  lid  on  again.^ 

I  may  here  also  mention  the  terra-cotta  plates,  from  half  to  two-thirds 
of  an  inch  thick,  which  are  peculiar  to  this  second  city,  and  which  are 
not  found  anywhere  else.  They  consist  of  the  same  sort  of  clay  mixed 
with  crushed  granite,  as  the  vases ;  but  being  thoroughly  baked  and  having 
evidently  been  repeatedly  dipped  in  a  wash  of  fine  pure  clay  before  the 
baking,  they  are  perfectly  smooth  on  both  sides  and  have  a  lustrous 
dark-red  colour.  As  they  are  completely  flat,  and  only  increase  almost 
imperceptibly  in  thickness  towards  the  middle,  they  cannot  possibly  be 
fragments  of  vessels.  As  I  never  found  such  a  plate  entire,  I  cannot 
judge  of  their  original  size.  I  am  puzzled  as  to  what  may  have  been 
their  use.  Were  they  perhaps  employed  as  decorations  of  the  internal 
house-walls  ?  I  cannot  think  that  they  can  have  been  used  for  paving 
the  floors  of  the  houses,  as  in  that  case  they  would  have  marks  of  having 
been  so  used.  I  call  the  particular  attention  of  visitors  to  these  flat  terra- 
cottas, which  peep  out  everywhere  in  my  trenches  from  the  strata  of  the 
second  city.  They  strike  the  eye  by  their  lively  red  colour  on  both  sides, 
which  has  of  course  been  produced  by  the  oxide  of  iron  contained  in  the 
clay ;  they  glitter  all  over  with  sparkles  of  mica,  which  {ippears  to  have 
entered  very  largely  into  their  composition. 

The  most  interesting  vases  in  this  second  city,  as  well  as  in  the  three 
following  pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik,  are  undoubtedly  those  with  an 
owl's  head  and  the  characteristics  of  a  woman.  Considering  the  great 
similarity  of  the  owVs  faces  on  the  vases  to  these  on  the  idols  (such  as 
Nos.  205,  212),  we  may  suppose  with  much  probability  that  these  vases  had 
a  sacred  character,  and  were  used  for  religious  rites,  the  more  so  as  the 
vases  themselves  have  the  shape  of  the  idols.  I  call  particular  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  the  only  Trojan  statue  mentioned  by  Homer,  that  of 
Athene,  as  well  as  all  the  idols  of  marble,  bone  or  terra-cotta,  and  all  the 
owl- vases,  hre  female,  and  that  they  are  placed  in  apparent  relation  with 
Athene  through  her  favourite  bird  the  owl. 

In  January  1874  •  I  made  bold  to  declare  that  the  hundreds  of 
female  idols  and  vases  with  owl-heads,  found  in  the  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik,  could  represent  but  one  goddess,  and  that  this  goddess  could  be 


'  V.  H.  Koch, //wntfr*j//ia<fc;  Hannover,  1873,  •  In  my  book  Trojanische  AlterthUmeTf  Lei|>- 

ii.  p.  137,  foot-note.  zig,  1874 ;  Troy  and  its  Jiemains,  London,  1875. 

•  Hesiod,  Op,  et  Di.  vv.  50  ff. 
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none  other  than  Athen^,  the  tntelarj  goddess  of  Troy ;  all  the  more  so  as 
Homer  continually  calls  her  ^XavtcSyirtf:  (that  is,  literally  translated,  "  with 
the  face  of  an  owl "),  and  never  giyes  this  epithet  to  any  other  goddess 
or  mortal  woman.  Thereupon  I  was  challenged  by  my  honoured  friend, 
Professor  Max  Mtiller  ^®  of  Oxford,  who  evinced  his  readiness  to  accept  my 
interpretation,  provided  I  proved  that  Here  fioanri^;  was  represented  as  a 
cow-headed  monster.  I  eagerly  accepted  the  challenge,  and  began  the 
excavations  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  that 
I  could  there  solve  the  problem  for  ever,  as  both  these  ancient  cities  lie 
close  to  the  celebrated  Heraeum,  and  as  even  the  name  of  Mycenae 
appeared  to  me  to  be  derived  from  the  lowing  of  the  cow  (jivkcUtOcu,  but 
always  fivfcdv  in  Homer).*^  The  result  of  my  researches  certainly  far 
exceeded  my  expectations,  for  I  found  there  thousands  of  cows  of  terra- 
cotta, also  56  cow-heads  of  gold,  one  of  silver  with  gold  horns,  some  cow- 
heads  engraved  on  gems,  many  hundreds  of  female  idols  with  two  pro- 
jections like  cow-horns,  in  the  shape  of  the  crescent,  proceeding  from 
the  breasts,  also  females  with  cow-heads.^  In  consequence  of  these  dis- 
coveries, I  think  it  has  been  universally  admitted  that  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  epithet  ^o&in^  is  cow-faced.  Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Gladstone 
says  in  his  Preface  to  my  Mycenae:^ 

'^  He  (Schliemann)  presents  to  us  the  rude  figures  of  cows ;  and  upon 
a  signet  ring  (No.  531)  and  elsewhere,  cow-heads  not  to  be  mistaken.  He 
then  points  to  the  traditional  worship,  from  the  first,  of  Hera  in  Argolis ; 
and  he  asks  us  to  connect  these  facts  with  the  use  of  Boopia  (cow-eyed) 
as  a  staple  epithet  of  this  goddess  in  the  poems ;  and  he  might  add,  with 
her  special  guardianship  of  Agamemnon  in  his  interests  and  his  personal 
safety  (2Z.  i.  194-222). 

"  This  appears  to  me  a  reasonable  demand.  We  know  that  upon  some 
of  the  Egyptian  monuments  the  goddess  Isis,  mated  with  Osiris,  is 
represented  in  human  figure  with  the  cow's  head.  This  was  a  mode  of 
exhibiting  deity  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  an  Egyptian'  immigration,* 


'•  In  the  Academy  of  10th  January,  1874. 

*'  Professor  Sayce  is  not  of  my  opinion.  He 
thinks  that,  if  Greek,  the  name  MvKijyai  would 
be  derived  from  fivx^s-  But  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  regarding  the  derivation  from  fivKoyj 
perf.  fidfivKOf  iit^kVK4vai,  this  active  form  being 
exclusively  used  in  Homer,  and  having  undoubt- 
edly been  used  also  in  a  pre-Homeric  time. 
Professor  Max  Miiller  writes  me  on  this  subject 
as  follows  : — "  I  do  not  venture  to  speak  posi- 
tively about  the  name  of  Muic^i^ai.  Words  end- 
ing in  i^rri  are  derived  both  from  nouns,  like 
(m¥6s,  y^t^y6s,  and  from  verbs,  like  riO-fim/i, 
Philologically,  therefore,  a  derivation  of  Mv- 
fc^i'ai  from  fivKdw  is  not  impossible.  But  names 
of  towns  are  ticklish  subjects  for  etymologists. 
Professor  Curtius,  of  Leipzig,  admits  a  possible 
etymology  of  Mufc^vai  and  MvKd\ff  from  fk^traw. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  your  etymology  from 
fivKdtt  is  equally  possible,  but  no  more." 

'  See  my  Mycenae^  Plate  A,  figs,  a,  6,  d; 
Plate  B,  figs,  e  and/;  PI.  C,  fig.  *;  PI.  D,  fig. 


n,  0,  p ;  and  i^p.  216  and  217,  Nos.  327  and  328 ; 
p.  218,  Kos.  329,  330 ;  p.  309,  No.  471 ;  p.  360, 
No.  531 ;  p.  362,  No.  541.  *  Pp.  vi.-viii. 

'  M.  Burnouf  observes  to  me :  *'  It  is  not 
only  in  Egypt  that  the  gods  were  represented 
with  animal  heads :  the  V^as  perpetually  repre- 
sent divine  beings  by  animals;  the  sun-  by  a 
horse,  mother  earth  by  a  cow,  &c.  And  do  not 
the  ten  incarnations  of  Vishnu  also  present 
striking  examples  of  this  fact?  It  was  there- 
fore a  custom  of  the  greatest  human  racea  in 
antiquity." 

*  '* Since  this  preface  was  put  in  type,  the 
fragments  of  nn  ostrich  egg,  originally  mistaken 
for  an  alabaster  vase,  have  been  tested  and 
verified.  This  object  seems  to  afford  a  new 
indication  of  pre-historic  relations  between  My- 
cenae and  Egypt."  But  Professor  Sayce  observes 
on  this  that  '*  it  rather  points  to  Phoenician  trade. 
Elsewhere  ostrich  eggs,  covered  with  stucco, 
have  been  found  among  Phoenician  remains." 
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such  as  might,  compatibly  with  the  text  of  Homer,  have  taken  place  some 
generations  before  the  Troica.  Bnt  it  was  also  a  mode  against  which  the 
whole  spirit  of  Hellenism,  according  to  the  authentic  type  of  that  spirit 
supplied  in  the  poems,  utterly  revolted.  We  find  there  a  Hera,  who 
wore,  so  to  speak,  the  mantle  of  Isis,  besides  carrying  the  spoils  of  one 
or  more  personages  enrolled  in  the  Golden  Book  of  the  old  Pelasgian 
dynasties.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  a  decapitation  of  the 
Egyptian  Isis,  not  penally  but  for  her  honour.  She  might  consequently 
appear  with  the  human  head ;  but,  not  to  break  sharply  with  the  tradi* 
tions  of  the  people,  the  cow-head,  and  even  the  cow-figure,  might  never- 
theless be  retained  as  symbols  of  religion.  And  the  great  Poet,  who 
invariably  keeps  these  symbols  so  to  speak  at  arms'  length,  in  order  that 
he  may  prevent  their  disparaging  the  creed  of  which  he  was  the  great 
doctor,  might  nevertheless  select  from  the  bovine  features  that  one 
which  was  suited  to  his  purpose,  and  give  to  his  Hera,  who  was  never 
a  very  intellectual  deity,  the  large  tranquil  eye  of  the  cow.  The  use 
of  the  epithet  for  Hera  in  Homer  is  not,  indeed,  exclusive,  and  I  admit 
that  he  may  have  inherited  that  use.  But,  though  not  exclusive,  it  is 
very  special;' and  this  speciality  is  enough  to  give  a  sensible  support  to 
the  doctrine  of  our  famous  explorer." 

Another  honoured  friend,  and  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  ancient 
Oriental  literature,  M.  Fran9ois  Lenormant,  writes : '  "  Schliemann  is 
right  to  insist  upon  the  fact,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  rude  figurines 
found  by  him  at  Mycenae  represent  positively  a  cow.  In  Argolis  we 
are  in  the  very  land  in  which,  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  there  prevailed 
the  worship  of  a  female  deity  in  the  form  of  a  cow,  who  afterwards, 
reduced  to  the  proportions  of  a  heroine,  became  lo  in  poetical  fable." 
Further  on,  M.  Lenormant  admits  that  Herd's  epithet  Boopis  can  only 
refer  to  the  primitive  cow-head  of  this  goddess. 

I  may  here  refer  to  a  principle  conspicuous  in  Homer's  language, 
which  at  once  disposes  of  the  most  formidable  objection  to  my  view. 
When  asked,  whether  Homer  himself  conceived  of  Athen6  as  a  owl-headed 
monster,  and  of  her  image  in  her  temple  on  the  Pergamus  as  nodding  its 
owl-head  in  response  to  the  prayers  of  the  Trojan  women, — I  reply,  in 
the  words^  already  used  in  the  Preface  to  Troy  and  its  Bemains,  that 
"one  of  the  most  striking  characters  of  his  language  is  the  use  of 
fiaed  epithets,^^  which  are  constantly  repeated  without  any  regard  to 
their  fitness  on  each  particular  occasion  of  their  use.  Thus,  like  his 
heroes  in  general,  Aegisthus  is  still  "  blameless  "  (afivfieovY  even  in  the 
mouth  of  Zeus,  denouncing  his  crimes  as  the  climax  of  human  impiety. 
And  as  of  persons,  so  of  things:  for  example,  the  colonnade  {aXOovtra) 
round  the  front  court  of  the  palace,  as  the  resort  of  the  people  who  came 
to  wait  upon  the  king  by  day,  obtained  the  fixed  epithet  of  ipiSovTro^;, 
"  very  noisy  ; "  and  so  by  night  guests  were  lodged  "  under  the  very  noisy 
colonnade"  (inr   alOovarj  iptBovir^),  a  somewhat  inhospitable  entertain- 


*  Gazette  des  Beaiix  Arts,  Feb.   1,  1879,  p.       the  exact  meaning,  the  epithet  is  at  aU  erenis 
108.  one  of  dignity  and  respect. 

«  Od.u'Z^J.    Whether  or  no  "blameless*'  be 
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ment,  if  the  sense  of  the  epithet  held  good !  ^  This  point,  which  many 
modern  scholars  have  overlooked,  was  recognized  by  the  poetic  instinct  of 
Alexander  Pope.  Speaking,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Iliad,  of  the  importance 
of  placing  ourselves  at  the  poet's  point  of  view,  so  remote  in  every  re- 
spect from  our  own,  he  says :  "  This  consideration  may  further  serve  to 
answer  for  the  constant  use  of  the  same  epithets  to  his  gods  and  heroes  * 
such  as  the  '  far-darting  Phoebus,'  the  '  blue-eyed  Pallas,'  the  *  smft-footed 
Achilles,'  &c.,  which  some  have  censured  as  impertinent,  and  tediously 
repeated.  Those  of  the  gods  ....  had  contracted  a  weight  and  veneration 
from  the  rites  and  solemn  devotions  in  which  they  were  used :  they  were 
a  sort  of  attribtUes  with  which  it  was  a  matter  of  religion  to  salute  them  on 
all  occasions,  and  which  it  ivas  an  irreverence  to  omit" 

I  think  it  not  out  of  place  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  written  on  this 
important  subject :  *  "It  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  Hera  had  originally 
a  cow's  face,  from  which  her  Homeric  epithet  /Sooym^;  was  derived.  "When, 
in  the  battle  between  the  gods  and  the  giants,  the  former  took  the  shape 
of  animals,  Hera  took  the  form  of  a  white  cow,  *  nivea  Saturnia  vacca.'  * 
We  find  a  cow's  head  on  the  coins  of  the  island  of  Samos,  which  had  the 
most  ancient  temple  of  Hera,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  worship  of  this 
goddess.*®  We  further  find  the  cow's  head  on  the  coins  of  Messene,  a 
Samian  colony  in  Sicily."  The  relation  of  Hera  to  the  cow  is  further 
proved  by  the  name  Ei;/3oui,*  which  was  the  name  of  one  of  her  nurses,^ 
the  name  of  the  island  in  which  she  was  brought  up,^  and  the  name  of 
the  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  her  most  celebrated  temple  (the 
Heraeum)  was  situated.*  But  in  the  name  Ev^oia  is  contained  the  word 
/3ov^.  Hera  had  in  Corinth  the  epithet  fiovvaia,^  in  which  the  word  fiotk 
may  also  be  contained.^  Cows  were  sacrificed  to  Hera.^  The  priestess 
rode  in  a  car  drawn  by  bulls  to  the  temple  of  the  Argive  Hera.®  16 
the  daughter  of  Inachus,  the  first  king  of  Argos,  was  changed  by  Hera 
into  a  cow.*  16  was  priestess  of  Hera,"  and  she  is  represented  as  the 
cow-goddess  Hera.*     I6's  cow-form  is  further  confirmed  by  Aeschylus.* 


If 


'  Od.  iii.  399 ;  yH.  345. 

•  See  my  Mycenaey  pp.  19-22. 
»  Ovid.  Metam.  t.  330 : 
'*  Fele  soror  Phoebi,  nivea  Satamia  vacca.' 

*•  Mionnet,  Descr.  des  M^d.  Ant.  PI.  Ixi.  6. 

**  Millingen,  Anc.  Coins  of  Greek  Cities^  tab.  ii. 
12. 

'  Pans.  ii.  17,  §  2 :  t^  yiip  9^  tpos  rovro 
hvoyLd.(ov(Tiv  EHfioiay,  \4yoyrts  'Aartpictvi  y€v4- 
cOai  T^  xoTOfi^  Buyartpas  Elj$oiav  /vol  np6<rv- 
fivay  Kol  *AKpaiay,  flycu  5^  ar^as  Tpo<f>ohs  rrjs 
"Hpaj. 

^  Plut.  Quaest.  Conciv.  iii.  9,  §  2 :  ^oKovaiv 
avr^  Kcd  ol  iraXaiol  rov  /x^v  Aihs  8uo  iroitiy 
TtB^vaSf  riiy  "irriv  Koi  r^v  *A9pd<rr€tay,  r^s  8i 
"Upas  liiav  TTjy  EC$oiay, 

Etym.  Mag.  388.  56. 

*  Plut.  Frag.  Daedal.  3 :  laropovffty  r^y  '*Hpay 
iy  T^  Eu/3off  Tpf^oiiiyjiy  tn  irapBiyoy-f  inrh  tov 
Atbf  KAair^KOu, 

*  Paus.  ibid, 

•  Paus.  ii.  4,  §  7  :  towtj?  koL  rh  t^s  Bovvo^s 
4(rr\y  "Hpas  Up6y, 


*  Professor  Sayce  thinks  the  etymology  of 
^vvaXa  is  from  fiovySs,  the  temple  being  on 
a  hill  on  the  way  to  Acrocorinthus. 

'  Paus.  ix.  3,  §  4 :  al  fihy  8^  WXcit  jccU  tA 
T4\r)  04i\€uiy  e^aayrts  rp  "Hptf  fiovy  cjccurroi 
Kcd  ravpoy  ry  Aii,  #c.t.X. 

Hesych.  s.  v.  6,yay  x^'^^to' • 

»  Herod,  i.  31 :  Minis  iprris  t$  "Hpri  roTai 
'Apydoiai,  ^8cc  wdyrws  r^y  /nir4pa  currSy  (^ti 
KOfitaeiiyat  is  rh  ip6y'  ol  94  ff^i  $6§s  4k  rov 
hypov  oh  xaptyiyoyro  4y  &pri, 

'  Lucian.  Bt&y  Aid\.  3 : 

Z€i&s.    OttK4ri  ira7s  4Kflyri  icriyj  &AA&  hdftoKis 
....  Z7iKorvTri\ffMra  ^  "Hpo  fitrtfioK^y  avrffy 
(riiy  'Iti,). 
»•  Aesch.  Suppl.  291,  292  : 

KXri^ovxoy  '^Hpas  ^aol  Boofidrwy  irorc 
'ia»  yty4(reai  rgS*  4y  'Apytitf,  xOoyL 
Apollodor.  ii.  1.  3 :  tf^wpaJdtU  Sh  6^*  'H/ws,  rris 
/i(yK6pris  a^cifitvos  tls  fiovy  fitrffidp^mirt  Acvic^y. 

*  Crcuzer,  Symbolik,  ii.  576. 

*  Prom.  589,  Tauchn.  edit. : 

k\uus  4t64yna  ras  fio^Kfpw  irapBtyou, 
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THE  COW-SHAPED  HERA. 


28d 


The  Eg3rptian  goddess  Isis  was  born  in  Argos,  and  was  identified  with 
the  cow-shaped  16.^  Isis  was  represented  in  Egypt  as  a  female  with  cow- 
horns,  like  16  in  Greece.* 

"  The  cow-shaped  15  was  guarded  in  Hera's  sacred  grove  at  Mycenae 
by  the  hundred-eyed  Argus,  who  was  killed  by  Hermes,  by  order  of  Zeus ; 
and  Hera  next  persecuted  lo  by  a  gad-fly,  which  forced  her  to  wander 
from  place  to  place.^  Thus  Prometheus  says :  '  How  should  I  not  hear 
the  daughter  of  Inachus,  who  is  chased  around  by  the  gad-fly  ? '  *  But 
the  wandering  of  Id  is  nothing  else  than  the  symbol  of  the  moon,  which 
moves  restlessly  in  its  orbit.  This  is  also  shown  by  the  very  name  of  Id 
CI<o),  which  is  derived  from  the  root  Ya  (in  elfii,  *I  go').  Even  in  classical 
antiquity  Id  was  still  frequently  represented  as  a  cow;  as  at  Amyclae.'' 
Id  continued  to  be  the  old  name  of  the  moon  in  the  religious  mysteries  at 
Argos.^  Apis,  king  of  the  Argive  realm,  was  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  and 
thus  the  grandson  of  Inachus,  and  the  nephew  of  Id.  From  Apis  the 
Peloponnesus  and  also  Argos  were  called  Apia ;  after  his  death  he  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Serapis.^  According  to  another  tradition, 
Apis  ceded  his  dominion  in  Greece  to  his  brother,  and  became  king  of 
Egypt,  ^®  where,  as  Serapis,  he  was  worshipped  in  the  shape  of  a  bull. 
Aeschylus  makes  the  wanderings  of  Id  end  in  Egypt,  where  Jove  restores 
her  to  her  shape,  and  she  bears  Epaphus,  another  name  for  the  bull-god 
Apis.  The  cow-horns  of  the  Pelasgian  moon-goddess  Id,  who  became 
later  the  Argive  Hera  and  is  perfectly  identical  with  her,  as  well  as  the 
cow-horns  of  Isis,  were  derived  from  the  symbolic  horns  of  the  crescent 
representing  the  moon.^^  No  doubt  the  Pelasgian  Id,  the  later  Hera,  had 
at  an  earlier  age,  besides  her  cow-horns,  a  cow's  face.     Hera,  under  her  old 


'  Diod.  Sic.  i.  24,  25 :  ^aa\  Si  koL  rhv  Tlep<r4a 
yrfovivai  kot*  AItotttov,  ical  Tijf  "IviHos  r^v 
ydpHTuf  ^h  rwv  *W^KK^imv  €«  ^Apyos  fiercbp4- 
pfirBaif  fjMdoXoyoitn-tty  r^p  *li9  r^iy  us  fiohs  r&roy 
fi9T€^iopiptf0u<raif. 

ApoUod.  H.  1,  3 :  'lip6iraro  8i  iyeiX.fM  A4(fii}- 
rpoSf  fiv  iKi\€<ray  ''Itnv  K\iy{nmoi,  ical  r^¥  *\i» 
^Iffof  i/wiots  ^po<rny6p€vao», 

Hygin.  145 :  ^  Deamque  Aegyptorum  esse  fecit 
quae  Isis  nQncnpator." 

*  Herodot.  ii.  41 :  t^  yhp  ri}*  "Ifftos  (tyaXtia 
ihw  yvvouK-ifiov  fio^K^pdv  ieri,  Kwriittp  "EAAt^kcs 
r^v  *Iotfy  ypd^vai. 

*  Apollod.  u.  1,  3:  ^wpaOfls  8i  (Z€^s)  ^' 
"HpaSi  rris  fi^f  K6pfis  ('loDs)  w^dfi€vos  tls  fiovy 
/Ler€fi6p^a'€  ktvitfiy,  ....  4>^Kcuca  ainijs  Kar4^ 
<mj<r€y  "Apyoy  rhy  iray6imiy  ....  Aihs  Si 
iimd^turros  'Epfip  fcA^ai  rV  $ovy,  iifivitrayros 

kwm€t»€    rhy   "ApyoK,  .  .  .  "Hpa  Si    rp    /8ot 
oXtrrpoy  ififidWti, 

*  AeschjI.  Prom.  585 : 

irAf  S'  oi  k\6u  rris  oitrrpo9iKfirov  xSpris  rris 
*lyax€tas, 

7  Pans.  iii.  18,  §  13 :  t&  8i  iy  *Afi6K\ats  94as 
&(ia  ....  "Hpa,  8i  h^p^  xphs  'lit  r^y  *lyi' 
Xov  0ovy  oiffoy  ffSi}. 

>  Eastath.  op.  Dionys.  Perieg.  92,  94:  *lif 
ykp  ^  (TcX^yii  Kctrit  r^iy  r&y  *Apyt(wy  SiaXciCToy, 


on  which  Heyne,  ad  ApoUod.  p.  100,  says: 
'^Fuisse  suspicor  nomen  hoc  caputque  feminae 
comutum  symbolnm  Lunae  apud  Argivos  anti- 
quissimutn."  See  also  Jablonsky,  Fanih.  ii. 
p.  4ff. 

*  Apollod.  ii.  1.  1 :  "Awis  fiky  oiy  cis  rvpay* 
yiha  r^y  keanov  fitrwrr^o'tu  i^ofuy,  icai  filtuos 
&y  rvpayyoSf  oyofjJxras  i^'  iavrpv  r^iy  IlcXoiri^v- 
yriffoy  'Airiay,  ^h  BeX^loyos  «ca2  TtXx^^^f  ^'~ 
fiovXtvd^ist  Airais  i»4$ayt,  koI  yofuirB^ls  Oths 
iKK-fiOfi  ^dpawis. 

Schol.  Lycophr.  177 :  *'A»is  oZy  rvpayyiKus 
(jSfv  kyaipM-oi  bwh  9€\^ioyos  icoi  TeXx^os^  &^'  oS 
fcol  71  X^P^  *Awia  ^  rrjs  U€Koiroyyfi<rov, 

Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  263 :  'AxtBaviivy  94, 
r&y  n^XowovytiO'toty^  i.xh  "Airiios  rov  ^opoiy4ws. 

Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  *Airieu 

^*  Euseb.  ChroH.  pars  i.  pp.  96,  127,  130,  ed. 
Ancher  ;  Augnstin.  de  Civii.  Dei,  iviii.  5. 

"  Diod.  Sic.  i.  11 :  K4para  Si  avrp  (rp  "IcriSi) 
4iriri64aa'ty  &w6  r<  rris  6^€c»s  ^y  tx^^^^  tptuy^' 
rat  Koff  %y  &y  XP^^^*'  ^^^^XV  M^otiSiis.  Plut. 
de  Is.  et  Os.  52,  compare  c.  39 :  r^y  ik  "law  ohx 
Mpay  r^s  trcX^yiif  iaro^Mdyoyrts  iced  rc»y  iyaX." 
fuirwy  ainvs  rk  /A^y  Ktpcur^pa  rov  firfyouBovs 
ytyoy4ycu  fufi'tifiarcu  Macrob.  Sat  i.  19 ;  Aelian. 
ffist  Anim.  z.  27  :  jcoi  airr^y  r^y^Io'iy  AMyvnriot 
$ovK4poiy  Koi  rr\drrowri  ical  ypd^vaiy. 
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moon-name  15,  had  a  celebrated  temple  on  the  Bite  of  Byzantinm,  which 
city  was  Baid  to  have  been  founded  by  her  daughter  EeroesBa — i^,,  '  the 
homed.'  According  to  Stephanns  Byzantinns,  it  was  founded  by  Byzas, 
son  of  Keroessa  and  Poseidon.^  The  crescent,  which  was  in  all  antiquity 
and  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  symbol  of  Byzantium,  and  which  is 
now  the  symbol  of  the  Turkish  empire,  appears  to  be  a  direct  inheritance 
from  Byzantium's  mythical  foundress,  Eeroessa,  the  daughter  of  the  moon- 
goddess  16  (Hera) ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  Turks  did  not  bring  it  with 
them  from  Asia,  but  found  it  already  an  emblem  of  Byzantium.  But 
M.  Burnouf  remarks  that,  long  before  Byzantium  was  founded,  it  existed 
in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  where  it  is  most  frequently  found ;  he  therefore 
suggests  that  it  may  have  thence  been  imported  to  Byzantium.  Hera,  lo, 
and  Isis  must  at  all  eyents  be  identical,  also,  with  Demeter  Mycalessia,  who 
derived  her  epithet,  '  the  lowing,*  from  her  cow-shape,  and  had  her  temple 
at  Mycalessus  in  Boeotia.  She  had  as  doorkeeper  Hercules,  whose  office 
it  was  to  shut  her  sanctuary  in  the  evening  and  to  open  it  again  in  the 
morning.^  Thus  his  service  is  identical  with  that  of  Argus,  who  in  the 
morning  unfastens  the  cow-shaped  lo,  and  fastens  her  again  in  the  evening 
to  the  olive-tree,^  which  was  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Mycenae,  close  to  the 
*H/>a«)i/.*  The  Argive  Hera  had,  as  the  symbol  of  fertility,  a  pome- 
granate, which,  as  well  as  the  flowers  with  which  her  crown  was 
ornamented,  gave  her  a  telluric  character.^ 

"  In  the  same  way  that  in  Boeotia  the  epithet  Mycalessia, '  the  lowing,* 
a  derivative  from  fivKcurdcu,^  was  given  to  Demeter  on  account  of  her 
cow-form,  so  in  the  plain  of  Argos  the  name  of  Mvic^i/ot,  a  derivative 
from  the  same  verb,  was  given  to  the  city  most  celebrated  for  the  cultus 
of  Hera,  and  this  can  only  be  explained  by  her  cow-form.  I  may  here 
mention  that  MvKoKrj  ^  was  the  name  of  the  mount  and  promontory  directly 
opposite  to,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of,  the  island  of  Samos, 
which  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Hera. 

"  In  consideration  of  this  long  series  of  proofs,  certainly  no  one  will 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  Hera's  Homeric  epithet  ySoowrw  shows  her  to 
have  been  rft  one  time  represented  with  a  cow's  face,  in  the  same  way  as 
Athena's  Homeric  epithet  yTuivKatTri^  shows  this  goddess  to  have  once 
been  represented  vzith  an  owl's  face.  But  in  the  history  of  these  two 
epithets  there  are  evidently  three  stages,  in  which  they  had  different 


»  O.  MuUer,  Ihrier.L  121;  Steph.  Byz.  a.  v. 
Bv(dyrioif :  Kctl  oSrus  iKritrOri  iarh  Bv(tufTOf  rov 
K€po4a<nis,  r^s  'lovs  Bvyarrp6s,  lecd  n»ff§tBwyos. 

*  Paiu.  iz.  19,  §4:  MvKoXriirahif  Si  dfioKoyovirif 
hvoiiaff^vai  Z^i  4i  fiovs  4irravOa  ifivitfitraro  ii 
Kdlifiov  Koi  rhy  <rhy  avr^  trrparhy  (kyotMra  is 
Bij0as»  Professor  Sayce  remarks  to  me  that 
hero  we  have  a  reference  to  *'  Astarte  with  the 
crescent  horns  **  of  the  Cadmeian  Phoenicians. 
Europa  on  the  bull  is  another  form  of  Astarte  or 
Ashtoreth,  the  Assyrian  Istar. 

»  Ovid.  Jfetam,  i.  630. 

*  ApoUod.  ii.  1,  3 :  olnos  ix  riis  iKcdas  ^5^- 
fffitvty  ain^pf  ^is  iy  r^  Mwcriyaivy  iwijpxfy 


«  Panof  ka,  Argos  Panoptes  (1837X  tab.  ii.  4 ; 
E.  de  Cadalvfene,  Becveii  de  MOi,  Gr.  PI.  iii. 
1:  MuUer,  Denkmdier,  ixx.  132;  Dncde  Luynes, 
Etudes  Numismat.  pp.  22-25. 

*  1  again  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  verb  only  occurs  in  Homer  in  the  active 
form,  fivKoy, 

'  Professor  Sayce  holds  MvicniXi}  to  be  a  Lydo- 
Karian  and  not  a  Greek  word.  But  1  point  to 
the  remarkable  fact  that  we  find  names  begin* 
ning  with  the  syllable  Mvk-  always  close  to  a 
Heraeum. 
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significations.  In  the  first  stage  the  ideal  conception  and  the  naming  of 
the  goddesses  took  place,  and  in  that  naming,  as  my  honoured  friend 
Professor  Max  Mtiller  rightly  observed  to  me,  the  epithets  were  figurative 
or  ideal ;  that  is,  natural.  Hera  (Id),  as  deity  of  the  moon,  would  receive 
the  epithet  fio&Ki^  from  the  symbolic  horns  of  the  crescent  moon  and  its 
dark  spots,  which  resemble  a  face  with  large  eyes ;  whilst  Athena,  as 
goddess  of  the  dawn,  doubtless  received  the  epithet  y\avK&7n<;  to  indicate 
the  light  of  the  opening  day,  yKavfc6<i  being  one  of  the  forms  of  X6i;>co9, 
which  is  an  adjective  of  Xv/crf,  in  Latin  lux. 

**  In  the  second  stage  of  these  epithets  the  deities  were  represented  by 
idols,  in  which  the  former  figurative  intention  was  forgotten,  and  the 
epithets  were  materialized  into  a  cow-face  for  Hera  and  into  an  owl-face 
for  Athena ;  and  I  make  bold  to  assert  that  it  is  not  possible  to  describe 
such  cow-faced  or  owl-faced  female  figures  by  any  other  epithets  than  by 
ySoawTA?  and  yXavK&iri^,  The  word  irpoa-toirov  for  *  face,'  which  is  so  often 
used  in  Homer,  and  is  probably  thousands  of  years  older  than  the  poet, 
is  never  found  in  compounds,  whilst  words  with  the  suffix  -etSi;?  refer  to 
expression  or  likeness  in  general.  Thus,  if  Hera  had  had  the  epithet  of 
/3oo€e&79,  and  Athena  that  of  ykavKoeihrj^j  we  should  have  understood 
nothing  else  but  that  the  former  had  the  shape  and  form  of  a  cow,  and  the 
latter  that  of  an  owl.  To  this  second  stage  belong  all  the  pre-historic 
ruins  of  Hissarlik,  Tiryns,  and  Mycenae. 

''The  third  stage  in  the  history  of  the  two  epithets  is  when,  after 
Hera  and  Athena  had  lost  their  cow  and  owl  faces,  and  received  the  faces 
of  women,  and  after  the  cow  and  the  owl  had  become  the  attributes  of 
these  deities,  and  had,  as  such,  been  placed  at  their  side,  ^oSnri^  and 
y\avK&Tn<;  continued  to  be  used  as  epithets  consecrated  by  the  use  of 
ages,  and  probably  with  the  meaning  *  large-eyed '  and  *  owl-eyed.'  To 
this  third  stage  belong  the  Homeric  rhapsodies." 

I  may  add  here  what  M.  Francois  Lenormant  has  written  ^  regarding 
my  interpretation  of  y7uivfc&7n<i  as  the  epithet  of  Athen^ :  "  The  images 
with  owl-heads,  which  Schliemann  sees  on  the  idols  and  vases  of  Hissarlik, 
are  represented  by  him  as  the  type  of  the  representation  of  Athen6  Ilias, 
the  tutelary  deity  of  Priam's  city.  In  his  opinion,  contrary  to  the  gene- 
rally admitted  ideas,  Athen6  y\av/cSym<:  was  originally  not  a  goddess  '  with 
blue  eyes '  of  the  colour  of  the  luminous  sky  which  she  personifies,  but 
a  goddess  '  with  an  owl-face,'  just  as  Hera  y3oQ>7rt9  became  a  goddess  '  with 
the  face  of  a  cow,'  and  no  longer  *  with  large  eyes,'  wide  open,  like  those 
of  a  heifer.  This  idea  has  roused  a  real  tempest.  It  has  appeared  to 
some  persons  a  sort  of  crime  of  high  treason  against  Hellenism.  That 
the  Greeks  could,  at  any  epoch,  have  conceived  in  their  imagination  gods 
with  animal  heads,  like  those  of  Egypt  and  like  certain  gods  of  Asia, 
is  a  thing  which  was  too  great  a  shock  to  preconceived  aesthetic  theories 
of  the  genius  of  the  Hellenic  race,  which,  as  was  affirmed  d  priori,  could 
have  admitted  in  some  figures  the  mixture  of  animal  and  human  forms, 
only  by  always  reserving  to  humanity  the  head,  the  noblest  part,  the 


*  Les  AntiquiUa  de  la  Troade ;  Paris,  1876,  pp.  21-23. 
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seat  of  thought.  I  must  confess  that  this  kind  of  argument,  belonging 
to  a  philosophy  more  or  less  shallow,  touches  me  very  little ;  for,  in  my 
opinion,  it  should  give  place  to  the  reality  of  archaeological  observation. 
The  idea  of  a  primitive  Athene  with  an  owl-head  or  a  Here  with  a  cow- 
head,  like  the  Egyptian  Hathor,  or  like  certain  forms  of  the  Syro- 
Phoenician  Astarte,  has  nothing  which  scandalizes  me  or  appears  impossible 
to  me.  It  is  true  that  there  is  some  philological  difficulty  in  the  view  that 
epithets  like  7Xat;/ce!>7r&9  or  ^o&tti^  ^PP^7  rather  to  an  aspect  of  the  face 
than  to  the  eye.  It  appears,  however,  to  me  that  this  difficulty  has  been 
exaggerated;  and  that,  for  instance,  when  Empedocles,  in  a  celebrated 
verse,  qualified  the  moon  as  'iXxLVKSyiri^,  he  alluded  to  the  appearance  of 
the  lunar  face,  and  not  to  an  eye.- 

'^  Besides,  monumental  examples  altogether  positive  prove  to  us  that 
the  Greeks  of  the  remotest  times,  who  copied  their  first  works  of  art  from 
Asiatic  models,  borrowed  from  those  models,  and  themselves  represented, 
figures  with  animal  heads  on  human  bodies.  Mr.  Newton  has  pointed  out 
a  little  figure  found  in  Cyprus,  which  represents  a  woman  with  a  ram's 
head,  probably  an  Aphrodite.  On  an  archaic  painted  vase  from  Camirus, 
preserved  in. the  Louvre,  is  represented  a  man  with  a  hare's  head.  When 
Onatas,  the  great  sculptor  of  Aegina,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  executed  for  the  people  of  Phigalia  the  statue  of  their 
Demeter  Melaena,  he  copied  faithfully  from  a  painting  the  consecrated 
type  of  the  ancient  image  of  this  goddess,  which  had  a  monstrous 
appearance.  Thus  he  put  on  the  shoulders  of  her  female  body  a  horse's 
head,  accompanied  by  serpents  and  other  monsters.  The  book  of  the 
Philosophumena^  has  preserved  to  us  the  description  of  one  of  the 
symbolical  paintings  which  decorated  the  family  sanctuary  of  the  sacred 
race  of  the  Lycomids  at  Phlya  in  Attica.  The  great  Themistocles  had 
caused  these  paintings  to  be  restored,  and  Plutarch  devoted  a  special 
treatise  to  their  explanation.  Among  them  was  represented  a  winged 
ithyphallic  old  man  pursuing  a  woman  with  a  dog's  head.  Herodotus 
says  that  Pan  had  sometimes  the  face  as  well  as  the  feet  of  a  he-goat, 
and  this  assertion  is  confirmed  by  a  bronze  figure  discovered  in  the 
Peloponnesus  and  preserved  at  St.  Petersburg. 

"The  Minotaur,  who  is  originally  the  Baal-bull  of  the  ancient 
Phoenician  worship  of  Crete,  always  keeps  his  animal  head  in  the  works 
of  the  best  period  of  Greek  sculpture.  A  painted  cylix  with  red  figures, 
of  the  best  epoch,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Cabinet  dee  MSdailles,  in  the 
collection  of  the  Due  de  Luynes,  represents  Dionysus-Zagreus  as  a  child 
sitting  on  the  knees  of  his  mother  Persephon^ ;  he  has  a  bull's  head  like 
a  little  Minotaur.  It  is,  therefore,  not  the  notion  of  an  Athene  with  an 
owl's  head  which  staggers  me,  and  which  could  prevent  my  accepting 
Schliemann's  theory,  the  more  so  as  there  would,  properly  speaking, 
be  no  question  here  of  Greek  productions,  but  of  those  of  Asia  Minor. 


*  Mr.  Philip  Smith  remarks  to  me  that  this       Portns  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber),  in  the  first 
work,  formerly  ascribed  to  Origen,  is  now  known       half  of  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
to  have  been  written  by  Hippolytus,  bishop  of 
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For  me  the  whole  question  is  to  know  whether  there  are  really  owls* 
heads  on  the  vases  and  idols  of  Hissarlik." 

Another  honoured  friend,  Professor  Otto  Keller/"  writes  as  follows 
on  the  Athene  ykavKSym,^ :  "  The  attribution  of  the  owl  to  Athene  is 
explained "  by  a  jeu  de  mots  between  y\au^  and  yXavfcSnTK;,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  it  has  arisen  only  in  a  post-Homeric  time,  as  it  were 
by  a  misunderstanding  of  the  epithet  y\avK&7rt<;,  This  view  is  certainly 
in  a  high  degree  far-fetched,  unnatural,  and  improbable.  The  non- 
Hellenic  origin  of  Athene's  owl  appears  also  to  be  proved  by  her  double 
head  at  Sigeum  and  Miletopolis,  both  of  which  are  in  close  proximity  to 
Ilium.^  To  recal  a  parallel  case,  I  cite  the  equally  non-Hellenic  attribu- 
tion of  the  mouse  to  Apollo  Smintheus,  which  is  also  found  in  the  Troad. 
The  mouse  loves  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  thus  it  prospers  under  the  rays 
of  Phoebus  Apollo.  The  owl  is  first  of  all  nothing  else  than  the  bird 
and  symbol  of  night :  this  is  its  most  natural  signification,  and  of  most 
primitive  growth ;  from  this  we  have  to  proceed.  Herewith  coincides  in 
a  remarkable  manner  a  point  in  which  the  Ilian  Athene  difiers  alto- 
gether from  the  common  Hellenic  Athen6 ;  indeed,  a  certain  coin  of  Ilium 
represents  the  Trojan  Palladium  as  Athen6  Ilias  (A8HNAS  lAIAAOS), 
having  the  Phrygian  cap  on  her  head ;  in  her  right  hand  she  brandishes 
the  spear,  in  her  left  she  holds  a  burning  torch,  whilst  close  to  her  is 
sitting  the  owl.^  In  the  same  manner  another  type  of  coin  from  Ilium  re- 
presents the  Palladium  with  the  spear  in  the  right  hand,  the  torch  in  the 
left ;  in  front  of  it  a  cow  is  being  soLcrificed.  Here  is  more  than  that  far- 
fetched jeu  de  mots  theory  :  as  the  torch  illumines  the  darkness,  so  the  owl's 
terrible  eyes  lighten  through  the  night ;  her  eyes  {o^fiara)  are  yXavKorepa 
XiovTo^  Kal  Ta<;  vvfcra^  aarpaTrroirra  (as  Diodorus  says  of  a  horrible  animal, 
iii.  c.  55).  Thus  probably  the  Hian  Athen6,  or  Ate,  was  originally  far 
from  being  that  peaceful  Hellenic  goddess  of  art  and  industry  who  issued 
from  the  head  of  Zeus,  an  emanation  from  the  supreme  wisdom  of  the 
highest  god.  She  was  rather  the  goddess  of  the  night  and  terror,  also  of 
the  din  of  battle  and  the  evils  of  war :  she  therefore  brandishes  the  spear 
and  torch,  and  has  the  owl.  She  has  become  the  Amazon  of  Olympus  on 
Asiatic  soil,  whence  also  the  Amazons  descended.  I  need  cite  no  proofs 
for  the  owl  as  the  bird  of  night.  As  a  death-announcing  bird,  it  sat  on 
the  spear  of  Pyrrhus  when  he  advanced  against  Argos.*  By  the  Ionian 
Hipponax^  it  is  considered  as  the  messenger  and  herald  of  death.  As 
birds  of  death,  two  owls  {yXavK€^  sit  to  the  right  and  left  of  a  Siren,  the 
songstress  of  the  death- wail,  on  a  sepulchre.^  On  a  vase  painting  of  a 
very  ancient  style  (brown  figures  on  a  dead  yellow  ground)  with  figures  of 


'*  Die  Entdecikung  Jiion*8zu  Bissarlik ;  Freiburg, 
1875,  pp.  56,  57. 
"  Welcker,.6^iecA.  GOHerUhre,  i.  303  f. 

*  Mionnet,  M^iaUles  nouv.  Gal.  myth.  16. 7,  8  ; 
Eckhel,  Doctr,  Numm.  i.  2,  488,  458. 

'  Mionnet,  PI.  75,  6 ;  see  Eckhel,  Doctr,  Numm, 
ii.  484 ;  and  £.  Gerhard,  Ueber  die  Minervenidole 
Athena,  Tfl.  it.  11,  12. 

'  Aelian.  Hiet.  Anim,  x.  37 :  'H  yXav^  M  riva 
mnv^v  o»pfirifi4y<i>  iufUpl  crvvovtra.  Ka\  iwurratra. 


ovK  iyoBhy  aifxfiokSy  ^outl,  fAopripiov  94,  6 
'HireifM^Tiyr  TlA^pos  viiertop  §{f$h  rod  "Afryovs 
-fti,  «ca2  avT^  iyrvyxdy^t  IJSc  fi  6p¥is  KaBjiiihtfi 
fikv  iir\  rod  Tinrov,  ^^povri  yt  fi^y  rh  96pv  6p$6y. 
cTra  ^irl  ro^ov  iavr^v  ixdOifftv,  ovSi  kir4irryi, 
Hopv^povffa  oh  XP^^^'^h^  '''h*'  9opv^play  ^  tpvis 
1^  xpoupfiniini  riiv9f. 

*  Frag.  54. 

*  Painting    on     a     Lekythos ;     Mi'iller     and 
Oesterley,  Denkmater  alter  Kunst,  ii.  59,  751, 
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animals,  we  find,  with  other  animals  of  a  religions  signification,  lulls, 
panthers,  winged  sphinxes  and  gtifiSns,  and  also  the  owl.*  The  owl  also 
appears  as  a  divine  hdng  on  a  vase  painting  of  the  moat  ancient  style, 
surrounded  by  a  nimbus.^  Nor  mnst  we  leave  nnnoticed  the  passage  in 
the  Odyssey,*  where  Athene  goes  off  ^^i^j  elZofUirq,  though  the  significa- 
tion of  '  owl '  for  ^^vTj  is  not  ascertained  with  certainty.  The  gods  of  the 
north  put  on  the  plumage  of  eagles,  crows,  and  hawks,  when  they  are 
in  haste ;  so,  in  Homer,  Athene  puts  on  winged  shoes  when  speed  is 
necessary.  The  winged  shoes  of  Persens  also  may  originally  have  signified 
his  complete  metamorphosis  into  the  bird.'  In  the  Homeric  language 
f\avKSy7Ti/i  is  '  owl-eyed '  or '  with  glancing  eyes :'  the  notion  '  bluish,'  found 
in  ykavKW,  appears  to  belong  to  the  post-Homeric  development  of  the 
language.  For  the  rest,  I  hold  the  whole  question  treated  here  an  open 
one,  BO  long  as  no  excavations  have  been  made  in  the  Samian  Heraenm 
down  to  the  pre-Hellenic  stratum,  which  must  probably  exist  there 
also.  As  Bchliemann  has  instinctively  felt,  it  is  only  the  parallel  of  the 
/SoQiTrt!  iroTfia  "^pr}  that  Can  offer  the  solution  of  the  problem." 

I  may  remind  the  reader  that  Professor  0.  Keller  wrote  all  thia  in 
Jannary  1875,  whereas  my  excavations  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  close  to 

the  great  Heraeum 
of  Argolis,  went  on 
from  the  31st  July  to 
the  6th  December, 
1876.  As  by  the 
many  hundreds  of 
idols,  of  gold,  silver, 
or  terra-cotta,  in  the 
form  of  cows,  cow- 
heads,  or  women  with 
cow -horns  or  cow- 
beads,  which  I  found 
there,  I  have  solved 
for  ever  the   problem 

of    the    /SOWTTH    TTOTVUl 

"Hpi;,  on  which,  as 
Professor  Max  Miiller 
and  Prof.  Otto  Keller 
tciseltf  remarked,  the 
parallel  of  the  6fa 
fXavKSmiit  'A57(>jj  de- 
pends, my  interpre- 
tation of  the  latter 
should  now.be  univer- 
sally accepted. 

No.  157  represents 
Su-isr.   v«»  fill  Owl.  Hdia,  ci  suiuiiiu.  Depth.  Miiniin.)        a  vasB  with  an  owl's 

•  King  LodwiK's  Culkclkm  of  V/an,  No.  053.        p.  2fi)  to  be  «ii  sllusion  to  the  brilliuicy  of  hel 
'  Stejihuni,  JSmiiiM   vnd  flralilmkram.     The       eyn.  '   Od.  iii.  372. 

nimbus  ii  comiJiTfd  bv  V.  Wieseler  {Phaell<on,  •  Wackernagel,  Irta  rrtp6frTa,  34. 
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head  from  the  second  city ;  but  it  must  be  diatinctly  understood  that  the 
neck  with  the  owl'a  head  was  found  separate  and  does  not  belong  to  the 
lower  vase,  on  which  I  have  merely  pnt  it,  as  it  can  thus  be  the  better 
preserved.  No  donht  the  neck  has  belonged,  as  is  always  the  case,  to  a 
vase  with  the  characteristics  of  a  woman.  It  is  hand-made,  and  has  a 
dark-red  colonr,  produced  by  the  oxide  of  iron  contained  in  the  clay.  It 
was  discovered  in  the  calcined  debris  of  the  burnt  hoaae,  in  which  I  found 
the  skeleton  of  the  woman.  Owing  no  donbt  to  the  intense  heat  to  which 
it  had  been  exposed  in  the  conflagration,  it  is  thoroughly  baked.  The 
cover  may  or  may  not  belong  to  it.  As  I  found  it  in  the  same  house, 
I  have  pnt  it  on  the  head,  the  rather  as  this  sort  of  cover  with  a  curved 
handle  seems  to  belong  to  the  vases  with  owl-heads.  I  am  confirmed  in 
this  belief  by  the  incisions  on  the  forepart  of  these  covers,  which,  like 
those  on  the  idols  Nos.  205,  206,  207,  216  (pp.  334,  336),  appear  to  indicate 
the  hair  of  the  goddess.  On  many  vase-covers  on  which  the  owl's  face  is 
modelled,  and  which  evidently  belong  to  vases  with  the  characteristics  of 
a  woman,  the  hair  is  indicated  either  by  long  vertical  scratches  or  tresses 
in  relief,  on  the  nape  of  the  neck ;  it  is  indicated  by  such  vertical 
scratches  on  the  idols  Nos,  194,  196,  239,  and  on  the  remarkable  ball 
Nos.  1997,  1998.  The  shape  of  the  little  curved  handle  on  the  vase- 
cover  before  us  may  probably  have  been  copied  from  that  of  the  ridge 
(ifxIXos!)  on  the  helmets,  into  which  the  crest  was  sunk. 

I  represent  under  No.  158  another  vase  of  this  description,  which 
was  found  at  the  foot  of  the  fragmentary  wall  of  large  blocks  b  on 
No.  2  (p.  24).     It  is  much  injured  by  fire,  so  that  its  primitive  colour 


mtU  Vwr.  wlHi  the  ihmnrterirtics  nf 
Deptli,  IStl.    The  cover  1>  Intm  ■ 


cannot  be  recognized;  its  handles,  in  the  form  of  wings,  are  partly  re- 
stored. The  face  of  the  bird  is  here  represented  very  rudely,  the  eyes 
being  put  in  the  same  line  as  the  lower  part  of  the  beak.  The  curved 
handle  of  the  cover  is  broken. 

u  2 
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Of  No.  159  only  the  vase-cover  belongs  to  this  second  city,  the  vase 
itself  to  the  fourth  city ;  but  this  being  the  only  vase  with  the  female 
characteristics  on  which  this  small  cover  fits,  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
represent  it  here,  in  order  to  show  the  reader  the  cover  in  its  proper  place. 
Of  the  face  we  see  here  only  the  eyes.    The  vase-cover  is  of  a  dull  black 
colour  and  but  very  imperfectly  baked.    These  Trojan  vases  with  owls' 
faces  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  unique ;  no  similar  ones  have  ever  been  found 
elsewhere.    But  funeral  urns,  with  rudely-modelled  human  faces,  have 
been  found  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Pommerellen,  near  Dantzig.    They 
are  always  found  in  stone  boxes  composed  of  five  flat  stones,  hardly 
deserving  the  denomination  of  coffins,  containing  the  ashes  and  bones  of 
the  deceased.    This  funeral  urn  stands  either  alone  in  a  stone  box,  or  in 
the  midst  of  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  even  fourteen,  empty  common 
vases.    The  clay  of  the  funeral  urns  is  either  yellow  or  brown  or  black, 
sometimes  of  good  quality  and  well  burnt,  sometimes  very  rough  and  but 
little  baked.    Up  to  August  1875,  when  I  visited  Dantzig,  there  had  been 
discovered  in  all  fifty-seven  such  urns,  all  of  them  hand-made,  but  only 
thirty  of  them  are  preserved  there;   two  are  at  Neu  Stettin,  and  the 
remaining  twenty-five  are  in  the  Berlin  and  other  Museums.    It  is  impor- 
tant to  notice  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  funeral  urn  with  a  human 
face  found  at  Sprottow  in  Silesia,  another  found  at  Gogolin  (in  the  district 
of  Culm,  West  Prussia  ^®),  a  third  found  in  the  province  of  Posen,  and  a 
fourth  found  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  no  such  urn  has  ever  been  found 
anywhere  but  in  Pommerellen.^      Of  course  I  do  not  speak  here  of  the 
Koman  urns  with  human  faces,  of  which  some  have  been  found  on  the 
Bhine,  and  large  numbers  in  Italy.    The  characteristics  of  the  Pomme- 
rellen urns,  which  distinguish  them  from  the  Trojan  owl-faced  vases,  are 
these :  that  their  manufacturers  have  evidently  always  intended  to  represent 
the  human  face,  however  roughly  and  incompletely ;  that  they  never  have 
either  the  wing-like  excrescences  or  the  female  organ  or  breasts,  which  are 
nearly  always  conspicuous  on  the  Trojan  vases;  that  they  have  always 
been  used  as  funeral  urns,  whereas  the  Trojan  vases  can,  on  account  of 
their  small  size,  never  have  been  employed  for  such  purposes,  and  have 
probably  only  served  as  idols  or  sacred  vases;  and,  finally,  that  they 
have  covers  in   the  form  of  common   caps,  whereas  the  Trojan  Vases 
have  covers  in  the  shape    of  helmets,   on  which    the    female  hair  is 
often  indicated.    And  with  regard  to  the  age  of  these  Pommerellen  face- 
vases,  the  glass  beads  with  which  they  are   ornamented,  and   the   iron 
with  which  they  are  constantly  found,  cannot  possibly  authorize  us  to 
ascribe  to  them  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  beginning  of  our  era,  or,  at 
the  very  utmost,  the  first  or  the  second  century  B.C.;  whereas  I  now 
agree,  I  think,  with  all  archaeologists,  in  claiming  for  the  Trojan  vases 
the   very  remote  antiquity  of  1200   to  1500  B.C.     I  will  here  describe 

some  of  the  human-faced  vases  of  the  Dantzig  collection: — 

- 

'*  See  the  Report  of  the  Berlin  Society  of  An*  he  has  proved  that  a  aeries  of  transitions  into 

thropology,  Ethnology y  and  Pre-historic  Archao-  ''ear-  and  cap-urns"  can  be  followed  up  from 

logy.  Session  of  Jan.  18,  1879,  p.  2.  the  province  of  Pommerellen  to  the  river  Oder. 
^  Professor  Virchow  kindly  informs  me  that 
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1.  A  vase  with  two  eyes,  a  nose,  but  no  mouth,  and  two  ears,  which 
have  three  perforations  ornamented  with  bronze  rings,  on  which  are 
fastened  beads  of  glass  and  amber.  The  ornamentation  of  the  neck  is 
formed  by  six  stripes  of  incised  ornaments  representing  fish-spines. 
Below  is  the  monogram  of  an  animal  with  six  legs.  The  cap  has  also 
incised  ornaments. 

2.  A  vase  with  no  eyes,  but  a  nose  and  a  mouth ;  the  ears  have  four 
perforations  ornamented  with  bronze  rings;  a  bronze  chain  fastened  to 
the  ears  hangs  down  on  the  breast. 

3.  A  vase  with  a  nose  and  mouth,  but  no  eyes ;  ears  with  two  perfora- 
tions ;  ear-rings  of  bronze  with  beads  of  amber.  In  this  vase  was  found  an 
iron  breast-pin. 

4.  A  vase  with  ears  not  perforated;  eyes,  long  nose,  a  mouth,  and  a 
beard ;  a  girdle  indicated  by  points. 

5.  An  urn  with  nose,  eyes,  and  a  mouth  with  teeth;  ears  with  six 
perforations,  each  ornamented  with  a  bronze  ring,  on  which  are  a  large 
number  of  small  rings  of  the  same  metal. 

6.  An  urn  without  eyes  or  mouth,  but  with  a  pointed  nose ;  two  ears, 
each  with  four  perforations,  which  are  ornamented  with  iron  rings. 

7.  A  very  rough  urn  with  eyes  and  nose,  but  no  mouth;  ears  not 
perforated. 

8.  Urn  with  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth ;  but  ears  not  perforated. 

9.  Urn  with  eyes,  mouth,  and  nose ;  ears  with  three  perforations. 

10.  Urn  with  nose  and  eyes;  no  mouth;  an  iron  ring  is  fastened 
round  the  vase. 

11.  A  very  remarkable  urn  with  a  falcon's  beak,  and  large  eyes ;  ears 
with  three  ear-rings  in  each,  which  are  ornamented  with  brown  and  blue 
glass  beads.  This  urn,  as  well  as  its  cover,  is  decorated  all  over  with 
incised  ornaments.  A  certain  number  of  the  Pommerellen  urns,  with 
human  faces,  preserved  in  the  Koyal  Museum  at  Berlin,  of  which  Dr. 
Albert  Yoss  is  the  learned  keeper,  are  very  remarkable  for  the  brooches 
with  spiral  heads,  like  No.  104,  or  linear  animals  similar  to  those  on  the 
Trojan  whorls  (see  Nos.  1881-1884),  which  we  see  rudely  incised  on  them. 

I  cannot  leave  unnoticed  the  flagon-shaped  vessels  (oenochoae)  found 
in  the  pre-historic  habitations,  below  the  deep  strata  of  pumice-stone  and 
volcanic  ashes,  in  the  islands  of  Thera  (Santorin)  and  Therasia. 

On  several  of  these  two  large  eyes  are  painted  near  the  orifice,  as  well 
as  a  necklace  of  large  dots  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  whilst  two  female 
breasts  are  modelled  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body;  each  breast  is 
painted  brown,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  dots.  On  none  of  them  is 
a  human  face  painted  or  modelled ;  but  still  it  is  certain  that  it  was  the 
primitive  potter's  intention  to  imitate  in  these  oenochoae  the  figure  of  a 
woman.  From  these  barbarous  oenochoae  of  Thera  may  be  derived,  as 
M.  Fr.  Lenormant  *  suggests,  the  beautifully  painted  oenochoae  of  Cyprus 
with  the  head  of  a  woman.^     But  as  these  Cyprian  vases  belong  to  the 


'  AntiquiWs  Troifennea,  p.  43. 

'  See  General  liouis  Palma  di  Cesnola,  Cyprus  f  London,  1877,  p.  394,  PI.  xlu.  xliii.  pp.  401,  402. 
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historical  period,  and  are  perliapa  a  thousand  years  later  than  the  owl- 
■  vases  of  Hissarlik,  I  cannot  diacnas  them  here.  I  wonld  only  add  that 
on  nearly  all  the  Cyprian  oenochooj;  with  a  trefoil  month,  thongh 
without  any  characteristics  of  the  human  figure,  two  eyes  are  painted. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  Eoman  urns  with  human  faces, 
which  occur  at  Oehringen  in  Wiirtemberg,*  near  Maioz ;  at  Gastel,  oppo- 
site Mainz ; '  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  burnt  house  described  above,  together  with  the  remains  of  the 
woman,  there  was  also  found  the  tripod  terra-cotta  vessel  in  the  shape  of  a 
BOW,  No.  160.  It  is  of  8  lustrous  dark-brown  colour,  8  J  in.  long,  7  in.  high, 
and  nearly  6  in.  thick  in  the  body.  It  has  a  projecting  but  closed  head, 
and  three  feet.  The  orifice  of  the  vessel  is  in  tlie  tail,  which  is  connected 
with  the  back  by  a  handle.     Similar  vessels  in  the  form  of  animab,  with 


(l;liutiulalK.    DcpUi,4in.)  acnuariH.    DepUkubiHUuri.) 

three  or  with  four  feet,  are  frequent  in  the  third  and  fourth  pre-hietoric 
cities  of  Hissarlik.  They  ate  very  abundant  in  Cyprus,*  and  may  be  sees 
in  the  collections  of  Cypriote  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  the  Louvre,  and  the  Musee  de  St.  Germain- 
en-Laye.  There  are  also  a  number  of  similar  vessels  in  the  collections  of 
Peruvian  and  Mexican  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum. 

Of  the  pottery  of  this  second  city  I  mention  farther  the  curious 
lustrouB-red  vessel.  No.  161,  in  the  form  of  two  separate  oena^oae  with 
long  and  perfectly  upright  beak-shaped  mouths ;  the  two  jugs  being  con- 
nected with  each  other  at  the  bnlge  as  well  as  by  a  handle.  Terra-cotta 
vessels,  with  the  same  system  of  separate  jugs  connected  at  the  bulge, 
occur  in  all  the  subsequent  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik,  and  we  shall 
have  to  pass  several  more  of  them  in  review.  Vessels  of  terra-cotta  made 
on  the  same  principle  are  found  in  Rhodes,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Cyprus.  The 
collection  of  antiquities  from  a  tomb  at  lalysus,  in  the  British  Museum, 
contains  four  conjoined  cups;  the  Egyptian  collection,  two  conjoined 
Sasks ;  the  collections  of  Cypriote  antiquities,  both  in  the  British  Museum 

'  0.  Keller,  Vhiu  Aurtin,  1B71,  PI.  vii.  2. 
'  L.  Lindeniclimit,  Die    AltertASmer  lauercr 
heidnifchtn  Vorteit ;  Maini,  1S6D. 
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and  in  the  South  Kensington  MuBeum,  contain  vesaela  forming  two  con- 
joined flasks  with  one  handle.  Another  vessel  with  three  or  four 
conjoined  cups  is  represented  hy  General  di  Cesnola.'  The  small  collec- 
tion of  pre-hietoric  antiquities,  found  under  the  deep  layers  of  pumice- 
stone  and  volcanic  ashes  in  Thera,  preserved  in  the  French  School  at 
Athens,  contains  also  two  conjoined  jugs  with  a  trefoil  mouth.  I  may 
also  mention  a  vessel  formed  of  two  pitchers,  joined  both  at  the  bulge  and 
by  a  handle,  in  the  Egyptian  Collection  in  the  Lonvre.  A  vessel  with 
three  conjoined  cups  is  certainly  also  indicated  by  the  object  No.  3  on 
PI.  xii.  in  Dr,  Tictor  Gross's  Atlas  of  antiquities  found  in  the  Lake- 
habitations  of  Moeringen  and  Auvernier  in  Switzerland.  I  may  also 
mention  a  vessel  with  two  conjoined  flasks  in  the  Peruvian  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum^  Professor  Tirchow  kindly  informs  me  that  similar 
conjoined  vessels  ftre  very  common  in  the  ancient  tombs  in  the  provinces 
of  liusatia  (Lausitz)  and  Posen. 

No.  162  is  a  lustjous-black  vase,  9i  in.  high,  with  a  long  tubular  hole 
for  suspension  on  each  side.  The  body,  of  globular  form,  is  ornamented 
with  incised  zigzag  lines ;  the  neck  is  very  wide,  in  the  form  of  a  chimney, 
and  ornamented  with  incised  dots ;  the  bottom  is  flat. 


No.  163  represents  a  lustrous  dark-brown  tripod,  with  tubular  holes 
for  suspension ;  the  long  chimney-like  neck  has  an  incised  ornamentation, 
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resembling  fish-Bpines.     A  similar  tripod-vase,  of  a  dnll  blackish  coloar, 
"witli  incised  circular  bands,  is  represented  under  No.  164. 


Ku.  IM.    61al»Ui  Trtpod  Vue,  with   tubular  imlet  a  :  4  scImI  •!«.    Dnpth,  as  ft.1 

fvr  (DaiKmlDii.    OmuneDUIIon  or  dmiliF  twod*. 
(1 :4  (Cliul  Blie.    Rcptb.  3i  ft.} 

No.  165  is  a  very  pretty  little  dark-yellow  va«e  of  an  almost  globniar 
shape,  which  has  also  tubular  holes  for  suspension  and  an  incised  orna* 
mentation  of  triangles. 

All   the  vases  of  the  second  city  which  we  have  hitherto  passed  in 
review  are  hand-made ;  bnt  wheel-made  pottery  occurs  here  also,  thongh 
rarely.     A  wheel-made  vase,  for  example,  is  shown  under  No.  166;  it  is  a 
tripod   of  a  blackish  colour,  with   incised 
circular  bands,  and  has  tubular  rings  for 
suspension.     The  cover  may  probably  not 
belong  to  this  vase.     All  these  vases  I  can 
only   represent,  not   compare  with   others, 
as  no  vases  of  anything  like  a  similar  type 
occur   elsewhere.      But   to  my  list  of  the 
collections    in   which    vases   with    vertical 
loopholes  for  suspension  occur  (see  p.  222) 
I   have  to  add  the  Museum  of  Stockholm, 
in  which  there  are   three   vases,  found  in 
Dolmens  of  the  Stone  age,  which  are  orna- 
mented with  incised  patterns ;  two  of  them 
having  on  each  side  two,  the  third  on  each 
side  four,  vertical  perforations,  for  suspension 
with   a  string.      I  saw  in  the  Museum  of 
No.  IM.    wb«e[-niade  Tripod  vi».  wiih    Copenhagen,  besides  the  vase  already  men- 
.Sr?2^m.*a^^^"'i^r3TSo    tioned,"   two  vases  with   incised    patterns, 
having  on  each   side  two   vertical   tubular 
loopholes,  which  are  not  in  projections,  as  on  the  Trojan  vases,  bnt  in 
the  clay  of  the  body  of  the  vase  itself;  both  of  them  have  also  tubula 
loopholes  in  the  covers,  which  correspond  with  those  in  the  body.     There 
must  have  been  a  time  when  similar  vases  with  holes  for  suspension  were 
in  more  general  use  in  Denmark,  for  I  saw  in  the*  same  museum  sixteen 
vase-covers  of  the  same  system.  V  - 

•  See  No.  100,  p.  30,  la  J.  J.  A,  Wotfmt-i NorduJtt  Oidy^'.^    v 
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Under  Ko.  167  I  represent  &  handsome  black  Iiand-rad.de  vase  with  two 
handles;  ander  No.  168,  a  dull  brownish  wheel-made  pitcher  or  goblet, 


:*  Ktui  ilH.    Dcptb,  3»  rt.) 


likewise  with  two  handles.  No.  169  is  a  lustrous  dark-red  wheel-made 
Tase  of  oval  form,  with  three  handles.  As  it  has  a  convex  bottom,  it 
cannot  stand  without  support. 

The  shapes  of  these  last  three  vessels  are  very  frequent  here,  but 
I  have  not  noticed  them  in  other  collections.  As  on  most  vases  with 
handles  the  ends  of  these  latter  project  slightly  on  the  inside  of  the 
vessels,  it  is  evident  that  the  handles  were  only  made  after  the  vases  had 
been  modelled,  and  that  holes  were  then  cut  in  them  in  which  the  handles 
were  fastened. 

No.  170  is  a  hnnd-made  lustrous -black  vase,  with  a  pointed  foot  and  two 
handles,  between  which  on  each  side  is  a  projecting  decoration  in  the  form 
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of  the  Greek  letter  Lambda,  or  the  Cypriote  character  go.  Similar  Taaes 
are  rare  in  the  eecond  city,  bnt  very  frequent  in  the  following,  the  bnmt 
city.  I  would  sTiggeat  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Hiesarlik,  who  used 
these  Tasee  with  a.  pointed  foot,  mnst  have  had  in  their  rooms  heaps 
of  sand  into  which  they  put  them.  Or  might  they  perhaps  have  need 
as  stands  for  this  kind  of  ybbc  the  large  stone  discs,  from  6  to  8  in.  in 
diameter,  with  a  ronnd  perforation  in  the  centre,  2  to  3  in.  in  diameter, 
of  which  so  many  are  found  in  the  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik? 
This  idea  was  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Victor  Gross,  who,  in  his  heautifnl 
Atlas  of  the  objects  found  in  the  Lake- habitations  at  Moeringen  and 
Anvcrnier,  has  on  Fl.  zii.,  No.  22,  put  a  vase  with  a  pointed  foot  into 
a  large  ring,  which  appears  to  be  of  slightly-baked  clay.  But  as  clay 
rings  of  such  large  size  are  very  rare  at  Hissarlik,  the  large  perforated 
stone  discs  may  have  been  used  in  their  stead.  Mr.  Philip  Smith  men- 
tions to  me  that  in  chemical  laboratories  in  England  earthenware  rings 
are  used  in  the  same  way,  as  supports  for  basins,  flasks,  &c. 

Kg.  171  represents  a  hand-made  lustrous  dark-brown  vessel  with  a 
convex  base,  two  handles,  and  a  spout  in  the  rim. 


t  lu»inni»-bliick         ff 
Igni  RKiDbllnE         r 

L 

^^■'       *  No.  111.  ^^^^^ 
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No8.  172-178  represent  seven  fragments  of  lustrona  yellow  or  black 
pottery,  with  an  incised  omamentatioo.  Nos.  172,  175,  and  176  are 
fragments  of  flat  bowls.  Ko.  178  is  the  fragment  of  a  small  vase.  The 
ornamentation  of  these  fonr  pieces  is  filled  in  with  white  chalk.  Nob.  174 
and  177  are  fragments  of  vases.  No.  173  seems  to  be  the  fragment  of  a 
vase-handle ;  the  incised  signs  thereon  appear  to  be  written  characters,  to 
which  I  call  very  particular  atteation," 

Id  the  strata  of  ruins  of  the  second  city  there  also  occur  the  terra- 
cotta goblets  in  the  form  of  a  champagne  glass,  with  a  pointed  foot  and 
two  enormons  handles,  like  No.  179,  but 
they  are  rare  here.  Almost  all  of  them 
have  a  lustrous -black  colour.  In  the  three 
following  pre-historic  cities  they  are  of  a 
lustrous-red  colour,  and  so  frequent  that 
I  was  able  to  collect  about  150  of  them. 
Again  they  occur  of  a  dull  blackish  colour 
(see  No.  1393)  in  the  debris  of  a  settle- 
ment, which  succeeded  the  latest  pre- 
historic city,  but  preceded  the  Aeolic 
Ilinm,  and  which  for  this  reason  I  call  the 

sixth   city.      There   consequently  appears  "?"'■  «»i>;'-t  ""o  t™ '"'"'ii^ 

to  be  every  probability  that  this  form  of  (usutuinuL  Dcpih,3ift.> 

goblet  was   still   in   common   use   on    the 

coast  of  Asia  Minor  at  the  time  of  Homer,  who  by  his  Se^ra^  aft^iKinreXKov 
cannot  possibly  mean  anything  else  than  a  goblet  with  two  handles.  The 
nniveraal  explanation  of  the  Sen-a;  afi^KvireXKov  as  having  an  npper  and  a 
lower  cnp,  like  an  hour-glass  with  the  ends  opened  out,  seems  to  me  to  be 
altogether  erroneous.  As  a  goblet  of  such  a  description  could,  at  all 
events,  be  filled  only  on  one  side  at  a  time,  there  would  be  no  raison  d'etre 
for  the  two  cups  in  opposite  directions.  Moreover,  whenever  a  goblet  with 
wine  is  presented  by  one  person  to  another,  Homer  clearly  always  meant 
it  to  be  understood  that  it  is  a  hhrai  a/x(f>iKVTreXKoi',  namely,  that  it  is 
donble-handled,  and  that,  being  presented  by  the  one  handle,  it  is  received 
by  the  other.  I  may  mention,  besides,  that  no  goblet  with  an  upper  and  a 
lower  cup  has  ever  yet  been  found,  while  I  found  at  Troy  twenty  difier- 
ently-ahaped  terra-cotta  goblets  with  two  handles,  among  them  one  of 
gold,  and  at  Mycenae  a  large  number  of  double-handled  goblets,  of  terra- 
cotta or  gold,  all  of  which  can  be  nothing  else  than  Beira  afKfiiKVTreWa. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  Aristotle  was  wrong  in  his  theory,  that  the  ei/u^t- 
KvircXKov  had  the  shape  of  a  bee's  cell :  '**  "  The  cells  for  the  honey  and 
for  the  drones  have  openings  on  both  sides ;  for  on  one  bottom  are  two 
cells,  like  those  of  the  amphikypdla — the  one  inward,  the  other  outward." 

The  best  judge,  nay  the  highest  authority,  for  the  form  of  the  Homeric 
ieiretii  a/itfuievireWov  must  necessarily  be  Homer  himself;  and,  according  to 
him,  the  Seira^  afu^iKxnriKKov  is  always  synonymous  with  aXeivop  afiipcuTov, 

*  Thi    ioicription   i*   diimuail   bj   Profeuor       rau /i^Airot  nal  a!  Twr  •rxt'iimr,  i^drrsfuf 
SsTM  in  hii  Appendix.  rcpl  ttloM  yi^  piaif  S&a  OvptVtt  tlffti/f  &ffwtp  rw 

'•  Biit.  Animal,  ii.  27 ;  AI  1)  ftyUti  itol  al       iiupuivriKXty,  it  fiir  irrii,  ii  t'  iieris. 
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a  "  two-eared  goblet "  (literally,  "  with  an  ear  on  loth  sides,'*  for  this  is 
the  exact  meaning  of  afKJ)!).  Thus,  for  instance,  in  a  passage  of  the 
Odyssey,  one  and  the  same  goblet  is  called  twice  Biira^,  once  aXeia-ov,  and 
once  Berra^  d/jb<f>cfcuTr€\\ov :  *^  "  Then  he  gave  them  part  of  the  entrails, 
and  poured  wine  in  a  golden  goblet  (S^7ra<?),  and,  pledging  her  with 
outstretched  hand,  he  called  upon  Pallas  Athene,  daughter  of  Aegis- 
bearing  Zeus  :  *  Pray  now,  0  stranger,  to  king  Poseidon,  because  to  him 
is  sacred  the  meal  at  which  you  find  us,  as  you  come  here.  And  after 
haying  made  libations  and  prayed,  as  is  the  custom,  then  give  the  cup 
(8€7ra9)  of  sweet  wine  also  to  this  man  to  make  a  libation ;  for  I  think 
that  he  also  prays  to  the  immortals ;  because  all  men  stand  in  need  of 
the  gods.  But  he  is  younger  (than  thou  art)  and  of  my  age,  I  therefore 
give  the  golden  goblet  (aXetcroi/)  first  to  thee.'  Having  spoken  thus, 
he  put  the  cup  (SeVa?)  of  sweet  wine  into  her  hands,  and  Athene  was 
pleased  with  the  prudent  just  man,  because  he  had  given  her  first  the 
golden  goblet  (aXctaop),  and  she  at  once  offered  many  prayers  to  king 
Poseidon :  *  Hear,  0  earth-containing  Poseidon,  do  not  refuse  us,  who 
beseech  thee  to  accomplish  these  deeds.  Above  all,  to  Nestor  and  his 
sons  give  glory;  and  afterwards  to  others  grant  a  gracious  recompense, 
to  all  the  Pylians,  for  the  magnificent  hecatomb.  Grant  also  to  Tele- 
machus  and  to  me  to  return  after  having  accomplished  that  for  which  we 
came  hither  in  the  swift  black  ship.'  Thus  she  prayed  and  fulfilled  all 
herself.  She  then  gave  to  Telemachus  the  beautiful  double-handled  cup 
(SeVa?   d fi<f) L fc V7r€ Wo v)" 

See  further  Od,  xxii.  8-11 : ^  "He  spake,  and  directed  the  bitter  arrow 
against  Antinous.  He  was  indeed  about  to  lift  a  beautiful  golden  double- 
eared  goblet  {a\€i(rov  afi^ayrov);  and  had  already  seized  it  with  his 
hand  that  he  might  drink  of  the  wine." 

See  again  Od.  xxii,  17,  where  the  very  same  goblet,  which  in  verses 
9  and  10  was  called  aXecaou  afit^wrov,  is  simply  called  ScTra?:  "He 
sank  sidewards,  and  the  cup  (SeTra?)  fell  from  his  hand."* 

See  further  Od.  xxii.  84-86,  where  a  ScTra?  afi^ncvireWov  is 
mentioned,  which  is  not  indeed  the  identical  aXeto-oi/  afi(f)a)Tov 
spoken  of  before  and  called  also  simply  Se7ra<?,  but  which  is  most 
assuredly  of  an  identical  form,  namely,  a  goblet  with  two  handles : — 


"  Od  iii.  40-63 : 
8»jc€  8*  ipa  mrKdryx^^^  fiolpas,  iv  8*  oXvov  tx*^*^ 
Xpvtrti^  94waX'  9€i,9iffK6fA9yos  8i  wpo(ni69a 
UaWdX^  'A^vafi)y,  Ko^priv  Aihs  <uyi6xoio  * 

"  E6xto  vvVf  ia  (c<y€,  TloffeiUdotyi  &vcucri* 
rov  yhp  Koi  Zainns  ^vr4\<Fart^  Htvpo  fio\6trr€S. 
avrkp  iir^v  artlffus  t€  koL  cff^cai,  %  94/xis  iarly, 
Jibs  KoX  Tointf  tirura  idwas  fxc\tri1i4os  oXvov 
(nrc7<rat  *  ^ire)  koX  rovrov  iltofjuu  i^cLydroiffiv 
tUx^frdeu  •  wdpTts  8i  Ot&y  x^"""^^^^  &yOf>wroi. 
&AX&  y(«^fp6s  icriy,  dfiTiXixiri  8*  ifiol  airr^  * 
Toi/yfKa  aol  xporiptf  8«6<rctf  XP^^^^^^  &\ttffOv.** 

*Cis  ciirciK,  iy  X*P*^^  rldti  Sciraf  tjZios  oiyov  • 
Xaxpc  8*  *A$fiyalfi  Ttwyvfitytp  iiyHpl  9iKai<^, 
oSyfKa  oT  trporipri  8wKe  x/^vtrciov  ^Acitroy. 
ainiica  8*  tCx^ro  iroAXcb  Ilofftihdwyi  &y€Ucri ' 


**  K\v$if  no0'cl8aoy  7ai^oxc,  /ii^8i  fuyhpips 

Nf<rropi  fAhy  irp^urra  koX  vidai  K&8of  ^a^c, 
ainiip  ^irciT*  HWoio'i  8(8ov  xop^^cccu'  ipotfi^y 
4rvfA.ircunv  Tlv\loi<ny  iycucKtir^s  iKOfr6/ifiifis, 
9hs  8*  frt  Tri\4/xaxoy  koI  4fik  irp4i^ayra  y^c(r6ai, 
oSvtKa  S€vp*  lK6fit<rBa  9ofj  ahy  yrit  fA€\aiyj^" 

•ft J  ip*  iwur*  ^paroj  Koi  alnr^  wdyra  T«A«^a" 
8ctficc  8i  TfiKtfidxtp  icaKhy  8^iras  a^i^iicvircA- 
\.oy. 

*  "^H,  Koi  iw*  *\yrtv6fp  iSvy^ro  wiKphv  oi€rr6v. 
ffro<  b  KoXhy  &\«uroy  iiyatp4i<r9<r0ai  ffitWty, 
XpwTfoy  ifi^arovj  Koi  8^  fitrii  X^P^^^  iy^yun^ 
t^pa  irloi  oXyoio. 

'  iKKiyBn    8'   lT^p»<r«,   ScVos   8^   oi   l^mrco'c 
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"And,  rolling  over  with  the  table,  he  fell  staggering;  and  he  poured 
the  yiands  on  the  ground  and  the  double-handled  goblet  (Beira^  afi^i" 
KinreKKoii)^  ' 

By  the  above  citations  we  have  therefore  proved,  that  in  Homer  a 
heira<:  is  identical  with  aXeiaov  and  with  heira^  afi(f)iKV7r€Wov; 
further  that  Biira^  is  identical  with  aXeiaov  afjL(f)a)Tov.  Con- 
sequently aXeiaov  afJL<f>wTov  is  also  identical  with  iiira^i  a/jLifyiKv^ 
TreWop.  Now,  as  aXeta-ov  afKfxorov  most  undoubtedly  means  a 
doMe-'handJed  gMety  Seira^  afjL<f>ncvir€XXov  must  just  as  undoubtedly 
mean  a  douhte-handled  goblet,  I  could  multiply  these  examples,  but  I 
think  them  perfectly  sufficient  to  do  away  with  an  absurd  interpretation 
of  an  important  Homeric  text,  and  to  make  the  false  theory  fall  to  the 
ground,  that  there  could  ever  have  existed  in  antiquity  goblets  with  a  cup 
at  both  ends,  and  thus  identical  in  form  with  the  vessels  which  are  to  the 
present  day  used  in  the  streets  of  London  for  measuring  a  penny  or  half- 
penny worth  of  nuts. 

But  who  tells  us  that,  by  comparing  the  bees'  cells  to  the  afi^ncvneXXa^ 
Aristotle  had  in  view  a  vessel  with  a  drinking  cup  at  each  end  ?  He  could 
only  designate  by  afupiKvireXXov  a  thing  so  named,  which  had  a  real 
existence  at  his  time.  Now  such  a  goblet  with  a  cup  at  each  end  never 
occurs  in  any  classical  author ;  it  has  never  yet  been  seen  in  sculptures 
or  wall-  or  vase-paintings ;  no  specimen  of  it  has  ever  been  found ;  and 
consequently  it  can  never  have  existed.  Besides,  Aristotle  does  not  call 
the  object  of  his  comparison  a  Biira^  afi^tKxnreXXov :  he  merely  calls  it  an 
aful>cKinr€XXop.  But  what  does  a  /arrreXKov  mean  ?  In  Homer  and  other 
poets  it  is  certainly  a  goblet,  but  it  also  means  a  milk-vessel  in  Quintus 
Bmymaeus;^  nay,  Athenaeus*^  says  that,  according  to  Philetes,  the  Syra- 
cusans  called  the  crumbs  of  bread,  which  remained  on  the  table  after 
meals,  /cuireTCXa,  I  would  therefore  suggest  that,  just  as  now  in  the  streets 
of  London,  so  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  hazel-nuts  and  other  commodities 
were  sold  in  the  streets  of  Athens  in  wooden  vessels  in  the  shape  of  a  bee- 
cell,  which  measured  an  obol's  or  two  obols'  worth  of  them,  and  that  such  a 
vessel  was  called  aful>ucihr€XXou*  Besides,  in  speaking  of  the  shape  of  the 
Homeric  Serra^;  dful>i/cijTr€XXovj  Athenaeus  does  not  even  state  that  Aristotle 
compares  it  to  the  bee's  cell,  but  he  cites  the  opinion  of  Asclepiades  of 
Myrlea,  who  says  that  afj/^iKinreKXov  does  not  mean  anything  else  than 
that  the  goblet  is  afit^licvpTov}  But  the  phrase  which  follows  can  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  latter  word  signifies  "  with  two  handles,"  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  Passow's  Greek  Lexicon  (ed.  Host  and  Palm).  In  another 
passage  (xi.  65)  Athenaeus  asks :  "  What  does  KvireXXov  mean  ?  Is  it 
identical  with  aXeiaov  and  heira^y  or  is  only  its  name  difierent  ?  Or  was 
its  type  different,  and  not  like  that  of  the  Serra?  and  the  aXecaov  afjA^L- 
KwrcTsXov,  but  only  curved?  For  from  the  curved  shape  (/cuc^ony?)  the 
/aiireXXov  as  well  as  the  afA^i/cinreTiXov  (have  their  names),  either  because> 

' wtpt^PriZ^s  9k  Tpair4(^  y\Ayos  ^8i  kqA  ol&y, 

irdvirc<r(  8cn}0c{f ,  &ir^  8'  ctBora  x^vcy  lipa^f  *  zi*  65. 

KOi  i^as  iinpuc^fWoy,  '  Athen.   xi.   24  :    A/i^uci^cAAoy    8i    Xiyw 

*  Ti.   345 :    irX^0ci    V   aZr^    K^tKKa    0o&y  9Jbr6,  ovSiv  HXKo  tmpuUvu  ^  8ri  Ijp  ii/xipiicvprov. 
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being  similar  in  shape  to  milk-pails,  they  were  more  narrow  in  the  curve ; 
or  the  ufKlycKvireWa  have  their  name,  like  the  afi^itcvpray  from  their 
handles,  because  they  are  made  of  the  same  form.  For  the  poet  also 
mentions  a  golden  ayLt^Toi/."  "  Silenns  says  that  the  KvtreWa  are 
€/c7r(ojj>aTa,  similar  to  the  a'KV(f>ot,  as  Nicander  the  Colophonian  says,  ^  The 
swineherd  distributed  tcinreXXa*  Eumolpus  says  that  the  fcinreWa  are 
a  kind  of  woTTjptov,  because  they  are  curved.  Simaristus  says  that  the 
Cypriotes  call  the  double-handled  7roTi]piov  a  KinreWov ;  the  Cretans  call 
the  double-handled  cup  as  well  as  that  with  four  handles  by  the  same 
name." '  I  may  here  add  that  SAra9,  from  the  root  SaTr,  is  related  to 
Sehrvov,  and  is  always  the  goblet  of  the  wealthier  class. 

The  only  cup  discovered  elsewhere,  which  shows  any  resemblance  to 
the  Trojan  Bhra^  dfi<f)iKirn'€WoVf  was  found  at  Vulci,  and  is  represented 
in  Mr.  George  Dennis's  famous  work.  The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria, 
p.  cxviii.  No.  43.  It  has  a  pointed  foot  and  two  enormous  handles,  but 
the  whole  cup  is  not  higher  than  the  diameter  of  its  mouth.  From  its 
resemblance  to  a  woman's  breast,  Mr.  Dennis  identifies  it  with  the 
ancient  goblet  called  mastos,  a  name  given  to  it  by  the  Paphians.®  This 
name  {fuurros:)  being  Greek,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  goblets  of  this 
form  existed  in  Greece  also ;  but  they  were  probably  but  little  in  use, 
for  the  above  cup  represented  by  Dennis  appears  to  be  unique.* 

The  fanciful  vase,  No.  180,  was  found  in  the  town-chiefs  house  in  the 
third,  the  burnt  city ;  but  as  fragments  of  similar  vases — usually  of  a 
lustrous-black  colour — are  abundant  also  in  the  second  city,  I  prefer 
representing  it  here.  It  is  25  in.  high,  and  has  a  convex  bottom  and  two 
handles,  besides  two  projections  in  the  form  of  wings,  at  each  side  of  which 
is  a  spiral  ornament  in  relief.  The  wing-like  projections  are  hollowed, 
and  taper  away  to  a  point ;  they  are,  consequently,  not  adapted  to  be  used 
as  handles ;  nay,  they  would  break  away  if  a  full  vase  were  lifted  by  them. 
Are  they  then  mere  ornaments,  or  are  they  meant  to  show  the  sacred 


'  Athenaeus,  xi.  65 : 

KidrcXXov.     rovro  w6rep6y  itrri  rainhy  r^ 
iikfiffif   Koi  r^  S^ai,  fj  6y6fjuiTi  fi6uoy  SioX- 

robs  fxhu  ipa  xpv(T4oi(ri,  Kvw4Wots  vtts  'Axou&y 
itiitxar*  iWoB^v  &X\os  &yaffraS6y, 
fj  9ui^opos  ^y  6  r^osy  «ral  ohx  «^<rircp  rh  Hwas 
Kcd  rh  AKfitroy  iLfi^uc{nr€Woy  oSru  8i  «ra2  rovrOf 
Kv^y  8i  fi6vov;  iLwh  yhp  r^s  ictMp6rriros  rh 
K^t?i\oy  fi<nrcf>  xol  rh  kfttpacihrtWoy  •  fl  Sri 
trapawXiiffiov  ^v  rats  ir^AAaif ,  <rvyify/x4yoy  /xoA- 
\oy  els  r^y  Kvip6rrira  *  ^  ifi^uc^tWa  oToy 
itfuplKvpra  ivwh  rSov  &rwv.  8i&  rh  roiavra  ttycu 
rp  KoreurKtvp,  ipritrl  yhp  iced  h  irottyrfis  *  XP^" 
trtoy  ifi^uroy,*  *AyrifMxos  8*  iy  irc/nirry  Oi|- 
fialdos  * 

wacty  8*  riyefidytirtriy  htoix^ia^yoi  tctipvKes 
XP^^rea  KoXk  Kiir^KKa  rervyfidya  yaff^irayro. 
'^tiKriyhs  94  iffriffi  'ictl^cAXa  imt^iiara.  aKi^ois 
tfjLotOj  i)s  Ka\  Nixayipos  6  Ko\oifK&ytos  '  xiwtWa 
8*  fytifie  cvfit&rris.'     EVfio\wos  8i  irorriplov  y4yos 
inrh  rov  KVif>hy  tlyau,     lliifi.dpi<rros  8^  rh  Horroy 


woriipioy  Kvrplovs,  rh  8i  Hion-oy  Kcd  rerpdwroy 
Kprir€u.  ^i\firas  ik  ^vpoKovtriovs  K^€k\a 
KOikuy  rh  r^s  fAdfys  koX  r&y  fyrtty  M  t^s 
rpaw4(fii  KaraKtifXfidra, 

•  Apollod.  Cyren.  ap.  Athen.  xi.  74. 

*  Considering  the  relations,  now  well  esta- 
blished, of  the  people  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia 
with  Asia  Minor,  it  is  very  interesting  to  find, 
among  the  spoil  taken  by  the  Egyptian  king 
Thutmes  III.  from  Megiddo,  *' a  great  6agon  with 
two  handles,  a  work  of  the  Khalj  i.e.  Phoenicicms^" 
which  reminds  us  of  the  silver  vases  named  in 
//.  xxiii.  741-43 ;  Od.  iv.  615-19.  This  is  named 
among  objects  of  gold  and  silver ;  and,  later  on, 
among  the  spoils  of  Kadesh,  the  capital  of  those 
very  Kheta,  or  Hittites,  whom  we  have  already 
seen  in  connection  with  Troy,  we  find  golden 
dishes  and  double-handied  jugs,  besides  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver  wrought  in  the  land  of  Zahi,  i.e. 
Phoenicia.  (Brugsch,  Hist,  of  Egypt  under  the 
FharaohSf  vol.  i.  pp.  374,  379,  385,  Engl,  trans., 
2nd  ed.) 


VASE-C0VEB8  ;   WHORLS  ;   PLATES. 


character  of  the  vaae  ?     On  the  top  of  it  I  have  put  the  bell-shaped  cover 
with  a  double  handle  in  the  form  of  a  crown,  which  was  found  close  by, 


!<o.|g(l.    Lv^  iDMnHU-black  Vav.  found  In  tht  Royal  noiue.    (Atwut  1^9  icliul  Ou.    Drptb,  3on.) 

and  may  possibly  have  belonged  to  it.  Similar  vase-covers,  always  of  a 
lustrous-black  colour,  occur  in  the  second  city,  but  they  are  rare  here,  as 
compared  with  the  abundance  of  them  found  in  the  upper  pre-historic 
cities,  and  particularly  in  the  third  or  burnt  city. 

There  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  second  city  a  vast  variety  of  other  pottery, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  collect  more  types  than  those  I  have  repre- 
sented, because,  owing  to  the  immense  superincumbent  masses  of  stones, 
nearly  all  the  pottery  has  been  smashed  to  small  fragments. 

Uf  terra-cotta  whorls,  I  have  been  able  to  collect  a  good  number  in  the 
debris  of  the  second  city,  though  they  are  far  less  abundant  here  than 
in  the  subsequent  prehistoric  cities.  They  are  also  much  smaller  than 
those  of  the  first  city,  and  their  incised  ornamentation  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  whorls  in  the  upper  cities  ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  all  the 
whorls  of  the  second  city,  like  those  of  the  first,  are  of  a  black  colour. 

The  shallow  as  well  as  the  deep  plates  are  here  all  wheel-made,  and 
precisely  of  the  same  rude  fabric  as  those  of  the  third  city  (see  Nos.  461- 
468,  p.  408);  the  only  difference  being  in  the  colour,  which  is  here 
brownish,  whereas  it  is  light  yellow  in  the  following  city.  In  fact,  except 
a  certain  class  of  yellow  pitchers,  which  are  plentiful  in  the  following 
cities,  and  of  the  same  rude  fabric  as  the  plates,  these  plates,  though 
wheel-made,  are  almost  the  rudest  pottery  found  at  Hissarlik.  My  friend 
Mr.  Joseph  Kampel,  keeper  of  the  collection  of  coins  and  antiquities  of 
the  Hungarian  National  Museum  in  Buda-Pesth,  informs  me  that  plates 
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of  an  identical  shape  and  fabric  have  beea  fotmd  frequeEtly  at  Magyarad 
in  Hungary. 

But  there  also  occur  in  all  the  strata  of  the  second  city  large  quan- 
tities of  fragments  of  hand-made  lustrous-black  deep  plates ;  but,  as  has 
been  said,  none  of  them  has  here  a  trace  of  those  horizontal  tubniar 
boles  for  suspension  in  the  rim  which  characterize  the  bowls  and  plates 
of  the  first  city. 

I  never  found  a  trace  of  columns  in  any  one  of  the  five  pre-historic 
cities  of  Hissarlik ;  hence  it  ia  certain  that  no  columns  of  etone  existed 
there.  Moreover,  the  word  Ktaiv  never  occurs  in  the  Biad,  but  only  in  the 
Odyssey,  where  columns  of  wood  seem  to  be  meant.  In  a  honse,  at  a  depth 
of  about  40  ft.,  I  found  a  prettily-carved  and  very  hard  piece  of  limestone 


I  Bctiul  glu.    Drpth,  40  ft.) 


in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  a  ronnd  hole  1^  in,  deep  in  the  centre  of  it, 
and  I  suppose  that  it  may  have  been  used  as  the  support  for  the  fold  of  a 
door ;  I  represent  it  here  under  No.  181. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  THIRD,  THE  BURNT  CITY. 

I  HAVE  already  shown  that  the  site  of  the  second  city  must  have 
been  deserted  for  a  long  time  before  it  was  again  built  upon.  The  new 
settlers  began,  as  M.  Burnonf  remarks,  "  with  levelling  the  debris  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  Second  City:  they  filled  the  cavities  and  ravines  with 
stones  and  other  material,  in  many  places  only  with  ashes  or  clay,  inter- 
laid with  clay  cakes  (ffalettea)" 

The  great  wall  c  on  the  view  No.  144,  which  their  predecessors  had 
built  on  the  south  side,  did  not  appear  strong  enough  to  them,  because  it 
sloped  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  could,  consequently,  be  very  easily  scaled. 
They  therefore  built  just  before  it,  on  the  south  side,  the  large  wall 
marked  b  on  No.  144,  which  slopes  to  the  south  at  an  angle  of  15° 
from  the  vertical  line,  whilst  on  the  north  side,  where  it  faces  the  old 
wall  (?,  it  was  built  up  vertically.  In  this  manner  there  was  formed 
between  the  two  walls  a  great  triangular  hollow,  which  was  filled  up 
with  earth.  My  excavations  in  this  hollow  have  proved  that  it  is  pure 
earth,  without  any  intermixture  of  debris.  But,  like  the  wall  c,  this 
second  wall  b  does  not  consist  altogether  of  solid  masonry.  Two  walls, 
each  from  4  to  6  ft.  thick,  were  erected,  the  one  vertically  at  the  foot  of 
the  sloping  wall  c,  the  other  at  a  distance  of  from  4  to  6  ft.  to  the  south 
of  the  former,  ascending  on  the  south  side  at  an  angle  of  75°,  the  space 
between,  the  two  walls  being  filled  up  with  loose  stones.  In  this  way  the 
outer  wall,  the  southern  face  of  which  ascends  at  an  angle  of  75°  with  the 
borizon,  or  slopes  at  an  angle  of  15°  from  the  vertical  line,  served  as  a  sort 
of  retaining  wall  for  the  loose  stones,  whose  ponderous  pressure  it  could 
probably  not  have  sustained  had  it  been  built  perpendicularly.  Both  these 
walls  consist  of  small  stones  joined  with  clay ;  they  do  not  appear  to  con- 
tain a  single  wrought  stone :  but  the  flattest  side  of  the  stones  having  been 
put  outside,  the  face  of  the  wall  presents  a  tolerably  smooth  appearance. 
The  top  of  this  wall  was,  like  that  of  the  wall  c,  paved  with  larger  stones ; 
and,  the  two  walls  c  and  b  being  of  equal  height^  and  the  hollow  between 
them  being  filled  up  with  earth  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  coping 
of  the  walls,  a  flat  terrace  was  obtained,  lOO  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  wide  on 
the  east,  and  23  ft.  on  the  west  side.  I  found  this  flat  space  covered 
to  the  height  of  from  7  to  10  ft.  with  ruins  of  buildings,  of  slightly-baked 
bricks,  which,  having  been  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  in  the  great  confla- 
gration by  which  this  third  city  was  destroyed,  had  been  partly  vitrified 
by  means  of  the  silica  they  contained.  These  bricks  had  sufifered  so  much 
from  the  fire  that  they  had  decayed  into  formless  masses,  among  which  I 
rarely  found  entire  bricks  well  preserved.     The  really  enormous  masses 
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of  pottery,  saddle-querns  of  trachyte,  whorls,  &c.,  contained  in  these 
shapeless  masses  of  bricks  and  red  wood-ashes,  can  leave  no  doubt  that 
they  belonged  to  tower-like  inhabited  buildings,  which  served  both  as  an 
ornament  and  as  works  of  defence  for  the  walls. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  to  these  third  settlers  is  also  due  all  the 
masonry  of  small  stones  of  a  reddish  colour,  which  we  see  on  both  sides  of 
the  entrance  to  the  gate.  The  work  of  their  predecessors,  the  people  of 
the  second  city,  can  easily  be  recognized  by  the  large  blocks  of  white  lime- 
stone with  which  they  built,  and  which  may  be  seen  in  the  lower  courses 
of  the  parapets  on  the  view  No.  144.  As  has  been  before  explained, 
to  the  second  settlers  must  also  be  attributed  the  pavement  of  the  road, 
consisting  of  large  flags  of  white  limestone,  whereas  to  the  third  settlers 
evidently  belongs  the  superposed  new  pavement  of  large  flags  of  a  reddish 
colour,  which  visitors  will  easily  discern  on  the  whole  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  road ;  while  on  the  upper  part  of  it  the  reddish  flags  have  crumbled 
away  from  contact  with  the  air,  as  they  had  been  exposed  to  an  intense 
heat  in  the  conflagration.  The  reddish  flags  of  this  second  pavement 
rest  upon  the  white  flags  of  the  whole  road ;  there  is  no  earth  or  d^ris 
between  them. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  handiwork  of  the  third  settlers  in 
the  building  of  the  large  wall,  which  continues  from  the  gate  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  and  which  is  but  a  prolongation  of  the  great  internal 
wall,  marked  c  on  No.  144,  and  a  on  the  little  sketch  No.  145.  But  the 
shapeless  crumbling  masses  of  slightly-baked  bricks,  mixed  with  large 
quantities  of  wood-ashes  and  stones,  with  which  both  this  wall  and  the 
gate  were  covered  to  a  depth  of  7  and  10  ft.,  testify  to  the  vastness  of  the 
works  of  defence  which  had  been  erected  here  by  the  third  settlers ; 
because  they,  and  they  alone  of  all  the  different  pre-historic  peoples  who 
lived  here,  used  bricks.  The  masses  of  objects  found  in  these  heaps  of 
hrick-debria  in  the  gate,  as  well  as  on  the  wall  which  proceeds  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  from  it,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  here,  as  well  as  on 
the  great  flat  space  formed  by  the  walls  b  and  c  on  No.  144,  were  tower- 
like, densely-inhabited,  works  of  defence. 

If,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  wall  of  large  boulders  on  the  north 
side  (b,  in  the  engraving  No.  2,  p.  24)  belongs  to  the  second  city,  then 
certainly  the  third  city,  which  now  occupies  us,  was  on  the  east  side  much 
smaller  than  its  predecessor,  because  its  walls,  which  I  have  brought  to 
light  throughout  their  whole  circuit,  stop  230  ft.  short  of  the  wall  of  large 
boulders.*  To  the  south,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  somewhat  larger,  because, 
while  the  prolongation  of  the  wall  c  on  No.  144  continues  to  the  east,  the 
prolongation  of  the  wall  b  on  the  same  plate  continues  at  first  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  where  it  forms  the  projection  marked  d,  which  was  a 
buttress ;  it  runs  thence  some  distance  to  the  east,  and  then  bends  at  a 
sharp  angle  to  the  north-west.*  The  prolongation  of  this  wall  consists  of 
only  a  few  courses  of  slabs,  which  have  been  laid  on  the  dibris  of  the 
second  city.     For  this  reason,  and  from  the  consequent  weakness  of  the 


>  See  PUn  I.  (of  Troy).  «  See  Plan  I.  (of  Troy). 
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stone  wall,  the  brick  walls  by  which  it  was  surmounted  were  not  built 
directly  upon  it.  An  agglomeration  of  clay  cakes  (gaieties)  was  first  laid 
on  this  wall  to  give  it  gfeater  solidity,  and  on  these  clay  cakes  the  brick 
walls  were  built.  M.  Burnouf,  who  studied  this  singular  sort  of  construc- 
tion for  a  long  time,  has  given  me  the  following  interesting  details  on  the 
subject : — 

*\Clay  Cakes  (^ofottes).— Yellow  clay  is  still  employed  to  the  present 
day  in  the  villages  of  the  Troad  to  form  the  coatings  of  the  house-walls, 
and  even  the  house-walls  themselves. 

"  The  agglomeration  of  clay  cakes  (palettes)  represented  under  No.  182 
may  be  seen  on  the  large  southern  wall,  at  the  angle  of  the  trench  in 


No.  182.    Different  Layers  of  Clay  Cakes  on  tbe  great  Southern  Wall,  at  the  angle  of  the  Trench  opposite  the 

nine  Jan. 

front  of  the  nine  jars.^  It  is  surmounted  by  solid  brickwork  in  situ,  which 
constituted  part  of  the  brick  wall.^  Above  this  remnant  of  brick  wall  are 
house-walls  of  the  following  city;  they  are  inclined,  and  in  a  ruined 
condition ;  above  them  is  the  Hellenic  wall.  The  clay  cakes  {galettes) 
may  be  also  seen  to  the  west  and  east  of  this  point.  They  appear  to  have 
been  used  in  the  whole  of  the  ancient  stone  wall,  and  to  have  belonged  to 
the  brick  city.  Has  the  legend  of  Apollo  and  Poseidon  been  applied  to  this 
construction  with  dried  clay  ?  There  are  also,  indeed,  clay  cakes  (ffolettes) 
in  the  first  two  cities,  but  they  are  there  embedded  in  a  dark-grey  mass, 
and  not  employed,  as  they  are  here,  as  part  of  a  general  architectural 
system.  The  jars  (the  nine  on  the  south  side  and  the  three  at  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  city)  rest  on  a  soil  of  yellow  or  dark-grey  or  ash- 
coloured  clay  cakes  (gaJeUes),  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  houses  of  the 
unburnt  part  of  the  city,  where  we  find  yellow  clay  cakes  (ffoJettes)  still  at 
a  depth  of  3  metres  (10  ft.)  below  the  surface  of  the  hill.  Above  these  clay 
cakes  there  is  a  stratum  of  grey  earth,  which  has  been  formed  from  the 
debris,  and  on  this  stratum  the  last  houses  were  built.  At  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  great  rampart  wall,  where  the  last  treasure  was  found,*  there 
is  also  a  mass  of  clay  cakes  (galettes)  belonging  to  the  wall,  and  this  mass 
was  much  larger  before  the  last  excavation. 

"  In  the  gate,  at  the  northern  projection  (Jamhage),  the  clay  cakes  are 
mixed  with  the  stones ;  they  are  here  made  of  yellow  earth  or  of  brown 
ashes,  and  they  are  covered  by  a  burnt  yellow  stratum,  which  is  derived 
from  bricks.  The  mass  of  debris  is  composed  of  stones  and  ashes,  which 
buried  the  gate  in  the  conflagration,  and  have  enlarged  the  city  in  that 
direction. 


»  Sec  Plan  I.  (of  Troy),  8. 
*  See  the  engraving  No.  183,  which  represents 
thi:i  comer. 


*  About   twenty   yards  to  the   north  of  the 
place  marked  A  on  Plan  I.  (of  Troy). 
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"  The  system  of  the  clay  cakes  {galetiei)  has  been  applied  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  monnd  to  the  north-west,  behind  the  quarter  of  the  well  below 
the  Hellenic  wall.'  The  clay  cakes  (galettet)  are  very  large  there,  and 
sometimes  I  metre  (S  ft.  4  in.)  long.  At  the  eastern  angle  of  this  monnd 
we  again  see  these  clay  cakes  of  the  common  size. 

"  We  also  see  clay  cakes  on  the  top  of  the  great  brick  wall '  of  the  city, 
at  the  north  angle,  where  they  served  to  obtain  a  solid  basis  for  the 
houses  which  we  see  built  npon  them ;  we  perceive  the  same  system 
below  the  adjoining  houses.  But  these  houses,  as  well  as  the  clay  cakes 
on  which  they  rest,  belong  to  the  following  or  fourth  city. 

"  We  also  see  clay  cakes  below  the  little  walls '  to  the  east  of  and 
adjoining  the  gate.  They  are  mixed  with  black  ashes  and  fragments  of 
bnrnt  bricks. 

"  In  short,  the  clay  cakes  (ffoieiles)  appear  to  have  been  a  system  of 
bnilding  which  was  generally  employed  in  the  first  three,  and  even 
in  the  first  fonr,  Trojan  cities,  but  particularly  in  the  Third  City, 
in  which  they  served  for  the  large  constructions." 

M.  Buruouf  goes  on  to  describe  the  remains  of  the  brick  walls  of  this 
third  city ;  bis  description  is  so  clear  and  precise  that  visitors  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  them  out. 

"  The  Brick  Walls. — No.  183  represents  that  portion  of  the  brick  wall 
which  is  in  front  of  the  nine  jars  (s  on  Plan  I.).  At  a.  are  sixteen  courses 
of  bricks,  joined  with  a  paste 
made  of  crushed  bricks.  These 
courses  of  bricks  reach  nearly 
up  to  the  Hellenic  wall  c.  They 
are  inclined  on  the  outside;  the 
mass  of  clay  cakes  {galdUs),  b, 
on  which  they  rest,  is  170  m. 
(5  ft.  8  in.)  thick ;  they  are 
separated  from  it  by  a  course 
of  limestone.  The  mass  of 
clay  cakes,  b,  rests  on  the 
large  wall  d,  which  is  the 
circuit  wall  of  the  citadel. 
Later  on  the  city  was  enlarged 
by  the  mounds  of  Mms  thrown 
Mo.183.  TiwporiionofUitbriekWiutnfrQutofimniiiej.r*.  outside  the  walls.  R  marks 
one  of  these  mounds  of  dihrit, 
which  contains  a  layer  of  black  ashes,  K.  u  is  the  wall  of  a  house  which 
leans  against  the  Hellenic  wall  o. 

"  This  brick  wall  continued  in  an  easterly  direction.  We  find  it  again, 
with  its  exterior  coatings,  in  the  ramp  which  M.  Schliemann  has  left 
standing  to  the  west  of  the  quadrangular  Hellenic  structure.*    Here  also 


■  Thi»H.llMiicw»lli)mi>rkedloo 

nPliinI,(of 

'  Thi>   ramp  1: 

s  dirtinctly  indioled  by  the 

Troy);  ■«  >lta  the  engrByiog  No.  18 

6  Cp-  3U). 

letter  T  CD  Flm  ] 

1.,  and  by  the  letter  a  on  Sec- 

'  M>rk«i  11  on  S«ctiou>l  Pl.n  III. 

tioul  Plan  IV. 

•  In  the  pl«ee  marked  o  on  PUn  I. 
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the  faces  of  this  brick  wall  are  inclined;  the  latter  forming,  at  the 
angle  of  the  citadel,  a  large  solid  mass  of  masonry,  probably  a  tower  or 
a  buttress. 

"  In  the  massive  block  of  bricks  at  the  north  angle  of  the  fortress,^*^  it 
may  be  discerned,  first,  that  the  courses  of  bricks  are  inclined  to  that  side 
on  which  the  conflagration  was  severest,  namely,  to  the  east ;  secondly, 
that  the  exterior  coatings  on  the  wall  indicate  its  thickness  and  direction. 

"  The  first  massive  Hock  of  bricks  on  the  north  side}^ — Instead  of  the 
stone  wall  we  have  here  only  one  course  of  large  flags,  on  which  the  brick 
wall  rests.  This  course  of  flags  passes  below  the  first  block  of  bricks,  and 
penetrates  below  the  second.  It  rests  on  a  thin  horizontal  layer,  formed 
of  a  more  or  less  ashy  earth  and  yellow  clay.  The  surface  of  this  wall  is 
burnt. 

"  On  the  stone  wall  or  pavement  is  (1)  a  grey  or  black  layer  6  to 
10  ctm.  (2*4  to  4 in.)  deep,  of  burnt  shells;  (2)  a  layer  2  to  3  ctm. 
(•8  to  1'2  in.)  thick,  of  yellow-red  brick  matter ;  (3)  the  massive  block  of 
bricks  {e,  a,  (2,  on  the  engraving  No.  184).  At  the  foot  of  the  east  front 
of  the  block  of  bricks,  for  a  length  of  1*50  m.  (5  ft.)  is  a  coaling  of  a 
p^te  of  crushed  bricks,  and  of  several  very  thin  layers  of  fine  earth,  which 
are  polished  on  the  outer  side.  This  coating  is  in  situ,  and  inclined  to  the 
outside.  It  has  sustained  the  action  of  an  intense  heat,  whose  black  vapour 
Q)uie  noire)  has  penetrated  far  into  the  wall.  As  the  coating  is  at  the  foot 
of  the  massive  block  of  bricks,  and  in  an  exact  line  with  the  course  of  large 
flags  which  constitutes  its  base,  this  latter  was  evidently  the  foundation  of 
the  brick  construction.  Above  this  brick  construction  is  a  layer  of  ashes 
mixed  with  the  stones  of  subsequent  houses,  and 
remnants  of  house-walls  ^  rise  again  on  these  ruins. 
Visitors  will  see  this  observation  confirmed  by 
examining  the  neighbouring  houses,  whose  stone 
Walls  rest  on  ashes,  which  are  frequently  consoli- 
dated by  the  system  of  clay  cakes  {gaieties), 

"  The  north  side  presents  a  vertical  white  coat- 
ing ((?,  in  the  engraving  No.  184),  similar  to  that       7Tj7fI'f77777/'/////////////7r 
on  the  east  side.    Like  the  latter,  it  is  inclined    IJ^^^IV  ^f^r^X^- 
and  parallel  to  a  third  intermediate  front,  6.    We     ^  "P>*»n  *>»«  ««*.  *>»«  «»«»"«*. 

*  .  n    1         n       /»v    •   T_  *°*  *^*  ^\!t^  maaaWe  blocks  of 

therefore  recognize  here  two  parallel  walls  of  bricks,     bridn,  which  we  remnants  of  the 
the  space  between  which  is  filled  in  with  broken     ***^  ^'^^' 
bricks.     The  whole  rests  on  the  course  of  large  flags  already  mentioned. 
The  front  A  is  uncertain,  as  it  has  been  demolished. 

"  The  proportions  of  the  walls  represented  in  the  engraving  No.  184 

are: — 

"  The  first  Nock  of  bricks  :^  from  a  to  i,  1*17  m.  (3  ft.  11  in.) ;  from  I 
to  Cy  53  ctm.  (1  ft.  9  in.) ;  from  ciod,  1-37  m.  (4ft.  6-8  in.). 

"  The  second  massive  block  of  bricks.— The  course  of  large  flags  continues 
to  serve  as  the  base  of  the  wall.    The  aforesaid  coating  of  a  paste  of 


>•  Marked  H  on  Plan  III.  (Section  X-Y).  »  Marked  T  on  Plan  III.  (Section  X-Y). 

»*  Marked  H  on  Plan  III.;  also  represented  by         '  The  three  blocks  of  bricks  are  marked  n  on 
the  engraving  No.  184.  Plan  III.  (Section  X-Y). 
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crushed  bricks  continues  here  on  the  east  front  of  the  wall ;  as  does  also 
the  filling  up  of  the  interval  between  the  two  walls  with  crushed  bricks. 
Also  the  above-mentioned  white  coating  c,  as  well  as  the  wall  e  d,  whose 
front  d  is  demolished,  continues  here.  We  likewise  see  here  on  the  top  of 
the  brick  construction  the  same  layer  of  ashes  mixed  with  the  stones  of 
subsequent  houses,  and  on  these  again  remnants  of  later  house-walls.^ 

"  The  third  massive  block  of  bricks. — We  see  here  the  continuation  of  the 
coated  front  a,  against  which  lean  ashes  which  have  fallen  from  above. 
Behind  the  coating  we  perceive  the  continued  action  of  the  black  vapour 
{buSe  noire)  of  the  intense  heat  which  has  penetrated  far  into  the  wall.  We 
see  the  continuation  of  the  fronts  b  and  c,  between  which  the  space  is  filled 
with  debris.  The  mark  of  the  black  vapour  {biiee  noire)  below  this  filling 
seems  to  prove  that  the  interval  between  the  two  walls  was  empty  before 
the  conflagration,  and  that  it  served  as  a  passage.  The  wall  c  d  continues. 
The  front  d  does  not  exist  in  the  massive  block ;  it  appears  to  have  been 
defaced  by  time,  for  on  this  side  the  bricks  are  shapeless.  Outside  we  see 
ashes,  fragments  of  pottery,  shells,  fragments  of  bricks,  &c.,  accumulated 
against  the  front  a. 

"Having  excavated  between  the  second  and  third  massive  blocks 
of  bricks,  I  have  found,  on  the  regular  level,  the  course  of  flags  on  which 
the  brick  wall  rests;  further,  the  filled-up  interior  passage  and  the 
coatings  of  the  fronts. 

"  Important  remark. — The  east  coating,  which  is  marked  a,  is  alone 
burnt ;  it  is,  in  fact,  vitrified,  and  has  behind  it  the  marks  of  the  very 
dark  black  vapour  Qmee  noire),  which  has  penetrated  to  a  great  depth 
between  the  courses  of  bricks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coatings  b  and  e 
have  not  been  touched  by  the  fire.  Besides,  the  matter  which  fills  the 
passage  contains  fragments  of  bricks,  pottery,  stones,  bones,  shells,  &c., — 
all  dil/ris  of  the  Trojan  stratum. 

"  K  from  the  first  massive  block  of  bricks  we  look  across  the  great 
northern  trench  on  the  other  part  of  the  town,  we  clearly  discern  the 
level  of  the  buildings.  It  is  marked  by  a  black  layer,  which  descends 
like  black  vapour  (buee  noire).  Above  it  we  perceive  a  yellow  stratum  of 
matter  burnt  by  a  white  heat ;  then  a  grey  stratum,  upon  which  are  built 
the  houses  of  the  following  city.  Close  to  the  gate  we  see  the  ruins  of 
houses  founded  on  a  single  layer  of  stones ;  in  this  way  the  large  house  ^ 
close  to  the  entry  of  the  citadel  has  partly  been  built. 

"  The  site  of  the  city  was  raised  on  an  average  2  to  3  m.  (6  ft.  8  in.  to 
10  ft.)  by  the  conflagration  ;  it  was  also  considerably  enlarged  in  all  direc- 
tions by  the  enormous  masses  of  ruins  and  debris  thrown  down  from  the 
walls.  What  remained  of  the  brick  walls  and  the  houses  was  buried  in  the 
new  soil,  which  was  composed  for  the  most  part  of  ashes  and  bricks,  and  of 
objects  broken  or  defaced  by  the  fire.  This  new  soil  is  often  consolidated 
by  clay  cakes  {galettes),  or  by  a  judicious  employment  of  the  materials 
which  lay  on  the  surface.  On  it  was  built  the  Fourth  City.  I  call  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  visitors  to  the  enormous  mass  of  debris  of  the  third,  the 


*  Marked  T  on  Plan  HI.  (Section  X-V).  *  See  engraving  No.  188,  p.  325. 
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bomt  city,  thrown  from  within  into  and  before  the  gate.    This  debris  cou- 

Biets  for  the  most  part  of  ashes  and  calcined  stones  from  the  neighbouring 

hoases.     This  mass  of  burnt  debris  covered  the  gate,  and  increased  the 

city  considerably  to  the  sonth. 

On  this  accamnlation  the  new 

settlers    built,    to    the    right 

and  left  from  the  points  A  and 

B  (No,  185),  houses  the  walls 

of    which  may  still   be   seen 

in  the  massive  block  of  d^/ris 

in  front  of    the  gate.'      The 

form   of  the  strata  of  d&)ri$ 

before  the  gate  shows  a  depression,  which   goes  far   to  prove  that  the 

inhabitants  of  the  fourth  city  continued  to  go  in  and  out  by  the  very 

same  road.     But  this  is  not  at  all  surprising,  because  the  roads  to  the 

country  commenced  and  ended  at  this  point." 

The  engraving  No.  186  represents  the  north-weat  angle  of  the  great 
wall  built  by  the  second  settlers,  and  which  continued  to  be  used  by  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  as  the  subBtruction  for  their  brick 
work  of  defence.  The  reader  will  be  astonished  to  see  in  this  wall  a 
passage  filled  with  clay  cakes,  which  could  have  no  other  object  than  to 
consolidate  it.  To  the  left  of  the  wall  are  slanting  layers  of  debris,  which 
descend  at  an  angle  of  exactly  45°,  and  of  which  a  small  portion  close  to 
the  wall  contains  fragments  of  pottery  peculiar  to  the  second  city,  and 
must,  con8ec[uently,  belong  to  it.  Then  follow  the  slanting  strata  of 
debris  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  which  visitors  recognize  at  a  glance  by 
their  calcined  condition.  All  these  layers  of  debris  are  very  compact,  and 
almost  as  hard  as  limestone.  The  great  Hellenic  wall,  which  we  sec 
to  the  left,  could  therefore  be  erected  upon  them  without  any  fonndations. 
To  the  left  of  the  Hellenic  wall  are  masses  of  light  debris  intermixed  with 
fragments  of  pottery  of  the  Roman  period. 
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From  this  north-west  angle  the  great  wall  of  the  second  city  proceeds 
in  an  easterly  direction;   its  prolongation  may  be  followed  np  as  far 

as  my  great  northern  trench, 
beyond  which  it  appears  again. 
The  third  settlers,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  burnt  city,  used  it 
only  as  a  substruction  for  their 
brick  fortifications  as  £Bir  as  the 
first  massive  blocks  of  bricks,  to 
the  left  in  entering  the  great 
trench  from  the  north  side.^ 
Whilst  the  great  wall  of  the 
second  city  continues  in  the  same 
direction  eastward,  the  brick  wall 
of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  ran 
from  this  point  in  a  south-east- 
erly direction,  as  represented  by 
the  accompanying  Section  No.  187 
and  the  Plan  I.  (of  Troy).  It 
must,  however,  be  distinctly 
understood  that  for  some  distance 
from  the  block  a  on  No.  187  the 
brick  wall  rested  only  on  a  single 
course  of  large  unwrought  flags 
of  limestone.  A  little  further  on 
(probably  already  before  the  block 
marked  a  on  the  same  Section), 
the  great  substruction  wall  of 
stones,  which  I  have  brought  to 
light  from  the  point  b  to  the 
point  D,  where  it  was  accidentally 
demolished,  begins  again.  It  may 
be  seen  peeping  out  of  the  ruins 
a  few  yards  beyond  the  point  a 
in  the  direction  of  b,  but  I 
suppose  it  must  begin  again  a 
few  yards  from  g,  in  the  direc- 
tion towards  A. 

It  appears  strange  indeed 
that  this  great  substruction  wall 
should  be  missing  for  a  short 
distance.  Can  the  inhabitants 
have  been  forced  by  the  approach 
of  an  enemy  to  hurry  the  build- 
ing of  the  wall,  so  as  to  con- 
struct their  brick  wall  for  a  short  distance  merely  on  a  single  course 
of  flags? 

*  See  the  engraving  No.  184.     The  block  is  marked  H  on  Plan  III.  (Section  X-Y). 
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As  will  be  seen  by  the  Plan  I.  (of  Troy),  this  Third  City  was  of  tri- 
angular form.    Its  south-east  comer  alone  has  not  been  reached  by  the 
flames,  bnt  all  the  rest  has  been  burnt.    M.  Bumouf  remarks,  that ''  during 
the  conflagration  the  wind  must  hare  driren  the  flames  from  the  south- 
west (that  is,  from  the  direction  of  the  gate)  to  the  north-east,  because 
nearly  all  the  treasures  were  found  on  the  south-west  side.     In  that  part 
of  the  city  which  lies  towards  the  middle  of  the  eastern  wall,  was  one  of 
the  great  centres  of  the  conflagration.    In  the  debris  of  this  centre  we  see, 
one  above  the  other,  (1)  the  black  vapour  (buee  noire),  which  has  deeply 
impregnated  the  soil ;  a  heap  of  debris,  which  has  been  exposed  to  an 
intense  heat,  and  which,  in  falling,  has  broken  some  large  jars  into  frag- 
ments ;  a  layer  of  ashes  mixed  with  stones,  bones,  burnt  shells,  &c. : 
(2)  a  second  time  the  marks  of  the  black  vapour  {buee  noire),  with  a  series 
of  beams;  then  a  second  layer  of  debris,  reduced  by  an  intense  heat; 
ashes ;  a  black  line ;  finally,  brick  earth  which  has  been  exposed  to  an 
intense  heat,  and  on  the  top  earth  which  also  shows  the  action  of  fire.   All 
these  dibris  together  are  4 metres  (13ft.)  deep;  the  house  from  which 
they  are  derived  must  have  been  two,  perhaps  three,  storeys  high :  it  was 
sustained  on  the  south  side  by  a  wall  1  metre  (3  ft.  4  in.)  thick." 

The  ground-floors  of  the  houses  consist  generally  of  clay  laid  on  a  bed 
of  debris,  and  in  this  case  they  are  nearly  always  vitrified  and  form  a 
porous  mass  with  a  lustrous  green  glassy  surface,  but  sometimes  the  clay 
is  laid  on  large  horizontal  flags,  and  in  this  case  they  have  exactly  the 
appearance  of  asphalt  floors.  In  the  former  case  they  are  generally 
0*40  in.  to  0*60  in.,  in  the  latter  0*35  in.,  thick.  In  many  cases  the 
heat  has  not  been  intense  enough  to  vitrify  more  than  the  surface  of  the 
ground-floors,  and  in  this  case  the  rest  resembles  pumice-stone  in  appear- 
ance and  hardness. 

For  a  very  long  distance  on  the  north  side  there  was,  at  a  depth  of 
from  26  to  30  ft.,  a  sort  of  vitrified  sheet,  which  was  only  interrupted  by 
the  house- walls,  or  by  places  where  the  clay  had  been  laid  on  flags.  All  the 
floors  of  the  upper  storeys,  and  even  the  terraces  on  the  top  of  the  houses, 
consisted  of  beams,  laid  close  together  and  covered  with  a  similar  thick 
layer^of  clay,  which  filled  all  the  interstices  between  the  beams,  and  was 
made  to  present  a  smooth  surface.  This  clay  seems  to  have  been  more  or 
less  fused  in  the  great  catastrophe  by  the  burning  of  the  beams,  and 
to  have  run  down;  in  fact,  only  in  this  manner  can  we  explain  the 
presence  of  the  enormous  mass  of  vitrified  lumps  in  the  ruins,  which 
are  either  shapeless  or  of  a  conical  form,  and  often  from  5  to  6  in.  thick. 
My  lamented  friend,  the  late  Stafl'-surgeon  Dr.  Edward  Moss,  who,  as 
before  mentioned,  when  on  board  H.M.S.  Eesearch  in  Besika  Bay,  fre- 
quently visited  my  excavations  in  October  and  November  1878,  maintained 
that  these  vitrified  floors  had  been  produced  by  the  action  of  intense  heat 
on  the  surface  of  the  underlying  clay,  the  straw  in  the  latter  supply- 
ing the  silica  for  the  formation  of  an  alumina  glass.  He  informed  me 
further  that  he  exposed  to  a  white  heat  a  fragment  of  this  clay,  and  even 
some  of  the  fragments  of  the  very  coarsest  pottery,  and  that  they  vitrified 
at  the  corners.      But  it  still  remains  unexplained,  why  the  clay  floors 
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laid  on  the  large  flags  should  in  no  instance  have  been  yitrified.  I 
presume  that  their  asphalt-like  appearance  is  merely  due  to  the  black 
vapour  (btiee  rmre)  by  which  they  are  impregnated.  The  action  of  the  fire 
upon  them  has  been  so  great  that  even  the  flags  below  them  bear  the 
marks  of  the  intense  heat  to  which  they  have  been  exposed;  but  still 
the  clay  is  black  throughout,  and  neither  baked  nor  yitrified.  Like  the 
present  village  houses  of  the  Troad,  the  Trojan  houses  must  have  had  a 
very  thick  terrace  of  clay  to  protect  them  against  the  rain,  and  all  this  clay 
has  contributed  largely  to  produce  the  enormous  accumulation  of  debris. 

According  to  M.  Burnouf  s  measurement,  the  ordinary  dimensions  of 
the  bricks  of  this  third  city  are  52  ctm.  x  43  X  13 J  (20  •  8  in.  x  17*2  x 
5*4).  The  cement  with  which  the  bricks  are  joined  is  made  of  brick 
matter,  probably  of  crushed  bricks  and  water,  and  is  generally  from 
0  •  4  in.  to  2  in.  thick.  The  bricks  are  invariably  mixed  with  straw, 
but  they  show  different  degrees  of  baking:  some  appear  to  have  been 
merely  dried  in  the  sun  and  not  to  have  been  baked  at  all;  others  are 
slightly  baked ;  others,  of  a  reddish  colour,  are  more  thoroughly  baked. 
M.  Burnouf  even  found  some  bricks  in  the  interior  of  the  great  wall 
which  had  been  over-baked,  for  they  are  vitrified  on  the  surface  without 
having  been  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration.  But  it 
must  be  distinctly  understood  that,  as  there  were  no  kilns,  the  bricks 
were  baked  in  an  open  fire,  and  hence  none  of  them  have  either  the 
appearance  or  the  solidity  of  the  worst  of  our  present  bricks.  All  the 
bricks  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration 
are,  of  course,  thoroughly  baked,  or  rather  thoroughly  burnt,  for  they 
have  lost  their  solidity  by  their  exposure  to  the  intense  heat. 

"The  architecture  of  the  houses  of  this  third  city  is,"  as  Virchow' 
observes,  "  exactly  the  prototype  of  that  architecture  which  is  still  in  use 
in  the  villages  of  the  Troad,  If  we  ride  through  such  a  village  and  enter 
one  or  more  of  the  houses,  we  get  a  series  of  views  which  correspond  with 
what  we  see  in  the  ancient  city.  But  this  is  not  surprising,  for  it  must 
be  considered,  in  the  first  place,  that,  owing  to  its  insalubrity,  the  Plain 
of  Troy  could  never  be  the  field  of  a  great  colonization.  There  are  neither 
important  remains  of  ancient  settlements,  nor  are  the  few  places  now 
inhabited  of  any  significance.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  poor  little 
villages  with  wide  lands  attached.  The  few  inhabitants  have  evidently 
also  contributed  but  little  to  introduce  a  new  culture.  They  have  almost 
no  connection  with  abroad ;  roads,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  do  not 
exist,  and  probably  never  have  existed,  in  the  Plain  of  Troy.  This  fact 
agrees  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil,  which  nearly  everywhere  engenders 
malaria.  But  just  in  proportion  as  a  richer  colonization,  a  more  perfect 
agriculture,  and  in  general  a  greater  development  of  the  higher  arts  of 
peace,  are  rendered  difficult  by  the  soil,  in  the  same  proportion  have  the 
inhabitants,  though  they  are  no  nomads,  always  preferred  the  occupation 
of  the  herdsman.     This  is  the  second  circumstance  which  explains  the 


'  S«e  his  Lecture  to  the  Anthropological  Congress  at  Strassburg,  Aug.   13,   1879,  and  hb 
Bcitr&je  zw  Landcskundt  dcr   Troas;   Berlin,  1879. 
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continuance  of  primeyal  habits.  Herdsmen  have  slighter  pretensions  to 
domestic  settlement  than  agriculturists  and  artisans.  They  live  much 
in  the  open  air ;  the  house  is  of  secondary  interest  to  them.  The  herds 
of  the  Trojans  consist,  to  the  present  day,  just  as  Homer  described  them, 
of  a  multitude  of  horses,  sheep,  and  goats.  Horned  cattle,  and  especially 
hogs,  are  out  of  all  proportion  rarer.  But  horses  are  still  bred  in  such 
multitudes,  that  the  Homeric  description  of  the  wealth  of  king  Erich- 
thonius,  who  had  3000  mares,  is  still  applicable  to  certain  regions.  There 
are  probably  in  the  Troad  more  horses  than  men;  it  is,  consequently, 
never  difficult  to  get  a  horse. 

"  Under  such  circumstances,  and  as  if  it  were  an  expression  of  the 
conseryatire  disposition  of  the  population,  the  ancient  architecture  has  been 
preserred.  On  the  levelled  soil  the  house-walls  of  unwrought  quarry- 
stones  are  generally  built  up  to  a  little  more  than  a  man's  height.  These 
walls  enclose  store-rooms  which  are  used  as  cellars,  as  weU  as  stables  for 
domestic  animals.  Sheep  and  goats  are  not  housed  in  such  stables ;  for 
the  winter  and  very  bad  weather  there  are  half-open  shanties  or  sheds, 
under  which  they  are  driven.  Even  camels  remain  in  the  open  air ;  they 
may  be  seen  lying  in  large  troops  in  the  night  in  the  courtyards  or  in 
the  streets,  and  on  the  public  places,  always  with  those  wooden  fastenings 
on  the  back,  on  which  saddle  and  luggage  are  put.  Stables  are,  therefore, 
only  kept  for  horses  and  cows,  as  well  as  sometimes  for  hogs. 

''  Above  this  stone  ground-floor  is  raised  the  storey  containing  the 
habitation,  the  bel  etage  proper.  Its  walls  consist,  as  they  consisted  of 
old,  of  clay  bricks,  which  far  exceed  in  size  those  we  are  accustomed 
to  see.  They  are  large  quadrangular  plates,  sometimes  a  foot  in  length 
and  breadth,  and  from  3  to  4  in.  thick ;  commonly  but  slightly  baked,  or 
dried  in  the  sun.  The  clay  of  which  they  are  made  has  been  previously, 
and  often  very  abundantly,  kneaded  with  the  cuttings  of  straw,  which  are 
obtained  by  the  mode  of  threshing  in  use  here.  The  clay  is  taken  just 
as  the  heavy  land  offers  it ;  the  dirt  of  the  street,  so  abundant  in  wet 
weather,  is  used  as  cement.  The  substance  of  both  bricks  and  cement 
is,  therefore,  not  very  different ;  but  the  one  may  easily  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  by  the  mixture  of  the  straw  cuttings  with  the  clay  bricks. 
These  latter  receive  from  it  a  lighter  colour,  whilst  the  cementing  dirt 
exhibits  a  darker  grey  or  bluish  colour  and  a  more  equal  quality. 

"The  enclosing  walls  of  the  courts  and  gardens  are  made  in  a  like 
manner.  Sometimes  they  consist  of  stones,  and  in  that  case  they  often 
contain  fragments  of  ancient' house  or  temple  buildings,  blocks  of  marble, 
sometimes  still  bearing  inscriptions.  But  most  frequently  they  also 
are  made  of  clay  bricks;  the  top  of  the  walls  is  protected  by  a  cover, 
generally  of  a  vegetable  nature.  On  the  shore  sea- weed  is  employed ;  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  forest,  the  bark  of  trees ;  elsewhere,  reeds  and 
shrubs.  These  court  and  garden  walls  are  commonly  joined  to  the  house- 
walls.  As  they  are  nearly  always  of  much  more  than  a  man's  height, 
the  whole  presents  the  character  of  a  small  fortress. 

"  Clay  walls  are,  of  course,  much  exposed  to  destruction.  Fortunately, 
on  the  whole,  it  does  not  rain  much  in  the  Troad.     For  comparatively 
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a  long  time  there  is  dry  weather,  the  effect  of  which^  however,  is  in  some 
degree  compensated  hy  the  very  constant  sea-winds.  Strictly  speaking, 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  wind  in  the  Troad  which  is  not  a  sea- wind; 
almost  all  winds  are  wet,  which  circumstance  makes  the  climate,  even  in 
the  hot  days,  very  agreeable.  The  prevalent  dry  weather  preserves  the 
clay  walls  of  the  houses.  They  are,  besides,  protected  by  the  wide 
projecting  roof,  as  well  as  by  the  galleries  which  are  built  all  round 
the  lei  etagey  and  particularly  on  the  west  side. 

"This  mode  of  building  explains  two  things:  there  is  no  need  for 
direct  access  to  the  ground-floor ;  people  descend  into  it  from  above,  as 
into  an  underground  cellar.  For  this  reason  very  commonly  the  stone 
walls  run  on  without  interruption,  having  no  other  entrance  than  the 
yard-gate.  The  access  to  the  habitation  is  by  a  staircase,  which  leads  at 
once  into  the  house,  and  onto  the  universal  verandah  or  terrace,  which  is 
raised  upon  the  stone  wall  at  the  level  of  the  hd  Stage :  it  is  the  place 
where  part  of  the  household  work  is  done,  and  where  the  inmates  remain 
in  the  cooler  time  of  the  day. 

"  Owing  to  the  neglected  condition  of  the  country,  one  has  not  seldom 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  such  houses  in  decay ;  in  fact,  modern  ruins. 
Of  this  I  saw  the  most  striking  example  in  Yerkassi  Eioi,  situated  just 
opposite  to  HissarUk  on  the  western  side  of  the  plain,  which  always 
lay  before  our  eyes  as  the  dominating  point  of  the  landscape.  There 
is  a  large  old  castle  there.  I  was  told  that  it  had  been  built  by  an 
Armenian;  but,  though  it  had  been  arranged  like  a  fortress,  he  had 
nevertheless  thought  it  advisable  to  withdraw  from  the  unsafe  country. 
So  the  property  had  passed  over  for  a  trifle  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turkish  Government.  At  present  it  is  managed  as  a  farm  on  behalf 
of  the  Minister  of  War,  or  rather  the  chief  of  artillery,  and  partly  by 
soldiers.  The  consequence  is  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  houses  have 
been  abandoned  and  fallen  into  ruins.  Here,  therefore,  was  an  excellent 
object  of  comparison  with  Hissarlik. 

"  When  it  rains  in  the  Troad,  it  pours  in  torrents.  When  the  roof 
of  a  house  is  destroyed,  the  rain  gradually  washes  down  the  clay 
bricks,  and  finally  there  remains  nothing  standing  but  the  stone  wall, 
which  ultimately  also  begins  to  collapse.  The  ruins  of  Yerkassi 
Eioi,  therefore,  presented  exactly  the  appearance  of  the  excavations  at 
Hissarlik. 

"In  the  house  of  the  king  the  stone  walls  are  proportionally  high 
and  more  carefully  joined,  but  they  also  consist  of  unwrought  irregular 
quarry-stones.  This  material  is  evidently  not  fetched  from  a  distance. 
The  whole  ridge,  on  the  last  spur  of  which  Hissarlik  lies,  consists  of 
tertiary  and  principally  fresh-water  limestone,  which  forms  horizontal 
strata.  These  can  easily  be  broken  into  large  fragments ;  and  such  frag- 
ments, as  rude  as  when  they  come  from  the  quarry,  are  used  in  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  cities  of  Hissarlik,  Only  the  stones  which  were  required 
for  particularly  important  points,  such  as  corner-stones,  have  been  in 
some  places  a  little  wrought.  For  the  rest,  there  is  no  trace  of  a  regular 
manipulation,  or  of  the  working  of  smooth  surfaces,  on  any  of  these 
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stones.    Eyerywhere  the  same  rude  form  appears,  just  as  it  is  used 
at  the  present  day  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Troad. 

"  Many  of  the  house-walls  form  enclosed  squares  without  any  entrance ; 
others  have  a  door.  The  former  were,  therefore,  evidently  stores,  into 
which  access  was  only  possible  from  above;  that  is,  from  the  house. 
In  these  more  or  less  cellar-like  recesses  are  the  jars,  which  are  often 
so  large  that  a  man  can  stand  upright  in  them  without  being  seen, 
and  which  are  often  ranged  in  rows  of  4  or  6  in  one  cellar.  Many  of 
them  have  been  destroyed  by  the  falling  of  the  houses  or  by  the  fire, 
and  only  a  few  have  been  preserved  intact.  In  a  few  instances  only 
these  jars  were  found  partly  filled  with  burnt  grain ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  all  of  them  served  for  the  preservation  of  food,  wine,  or 
water.  Those  lower  recesses  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  store- 
rooms, in  which  the  inmates  of  the  houses  put  all  they  needed  for 
their  sustenance.  The  habitation  proper  was  evidently  on  the  let  etage, 
and,  therefore,  in  rooms  whose  walls  consisted  essentially  of  bricks.  But 
one  thing  remained  for  some  time  unintelligible  to  me.  In  several  places 
we  found  in  the  walls  large  quadrangular  or  cubical  hollow  places,  which 
contained  large  masses  of  burnt  matter,  particularly  calcined  vegetables. 
The  enigma  was  solved  when  I  saw  the  internal  arrangement  of  the 
present  houses,  in  which  the  fireside  is  still  established  in  a  niche  of  the 
house- walls.  There  can,  consequently,  be  no  doubt  that  the  firesides  were 
arranged  in  the  same  manner  in  the  third  or  burnt  city  of  Ilium. 

''  But,  in  many  places,  parts  of  the  clay  brick  walls  form  shapeless 
masses.  This  has  been  produced  in  a  twofold  manner.  One  part  has 
been  exposed  to  the  conflagration,  and  has  been  changed  by  it  in  very 
different  degrees.  We  see  there  all  the  transitions  from  the  common 
effects  of  fire  to  complete  combustion.  Most  frequently  the  clay  masses 
have  been  fused  to  a  glassy  flux.  In  proportion  to  the  vehemence  of 
the  heat,  the  fusion  has  penetrated  to  various  depths.  For  the  most  part, 
the  clay- bricks  have  only  externally  a  sort  of  surface  glaze,  but  sometimes 
the  interior  is  also  vitrified,  or  has  even  become  a  sort  of  pumice-stone, 
like  sponge,  full  of  blisters.  Finally,  in  many  places  there  has  occurred 
only  that  little  change  which  is  produced  by  the  baking  of  our  bricks. 
These  burnt  masses  have  a  great  extent.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
surprising  to  see  what  piles  of  them  lie  one  upon  the  other.  It  must 
have  been  a  fearful  conflagration  which  has  destroyed  nearly  the  whole 
city. 

"  The  other  kind  of  change  which  the  bricks  have  undergone  has  been 
their  disintegration,  such  as  I  saw  in  its  first  stage  at  Yerkassi  Eaoi. 
When  the  roofs  had  fallen  in  or  had  been  burnt,  and  when  the  masonry 
had  been  freely  exposed  to  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere,  the  clay 
bricks  of  the  walls  were  gradually  softened,  disintegrated,  and  dissolved, 
and  from  them  has  been  essentially  formed  the  greater  part  of  the 
unstratified  masses  of  earth,  which,  to  the  wonder  of  all  who  see  them, 
have  in  some  places  accumulated  to  enormous  masses,  and  have  pushed 
themselves  in  between  the  remnants  of  the  buildings. 

''In  all  the  strata  of  ruins  and  debris  of  Hissarlik  there  is  found  a 
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large  mass  of  remnants  of  food.  Some  of  these  are  better,  others  worse 
preserved.  The  best  preserved  of  all  are  the  Gonchylia.  I  have  made,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  species  which  occnr,  and 
M.  Yon  Martens  has  had  the  kindness  to  identify  them.^  A  glance  at  this 
collection  suffices  to  show  that  the  Trojans  were  very  dainty.  There  are 
oysters  and  sea-mussels,  especially  oysters  in  such  masses  that  whole 
strata  consist  almost  exclusively  of  them.  This  cannot  astonish  us.  We 
must  consider  what  a  quantity  of  oysters  is  required  to  satisfy  one's 
hunger  at  a  meal.  Such  Conchylia  are  found  already  in  the  dSms  of  the 
first  city.  I  even  collected  some  specimens  near  the  virgin  soil.  The 
Conchylia  which  were  eaten  here  in  antiquity  are,  however,  generally  the 
same  as  those  which  are  still  eaten  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  and 
which  we  had  frequently  on  our  table.  Thus  Cardium  especially  is  much 
eaten  raw ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Ealifatli  Asmak  I  have  seen  at  different 
places  whole  heaps  of  empty  shells.  They  are  also  very  plentiful  in  the 
third  or  burnt  city,  and,  like  the  oyster-shells,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
blackened  by  the  fire.  I  seldom  found  closed  shells.  At  all  events,  the 
Gardium-shells  form  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  these  kitchen  remains. 
But  in  general  the  oysters  preponderate  in  the  strata  of  all  the  pre- 
historic cities  here.  It  is  different  with  the  fancy  shells.  Apart  from 
certain  ornamental  shells,  like  Golumbella,  Trochus,  and  Pectunculus, 
whose  shells  are  perforated  at  the  lock,  like  the  shells  in  certain  South 
European  caverns,  the  purple  fish  deserves  particular  mention.  This 
occurs  more  particularly  in  the  highest  stratum  below  the  wall  of  Lysi- 
machus,  at  a  time  when  the  painted  pottery  was  in  fashion.  At  one  place 
I  found  a  whole  layer  formed  exclusively  of  cut  or  crushed  murex-shells. 
Otherwise  they  occurred  but  seldom,  and  always  mixed  up  with  other  debris, 
Bemains  of  fish  are  likewise  extraordinarily  abundant.  Accumulations 
of  fish-scales  and  small  fish-bones,  vertebrsB,  &c.,  particularly  of  Percoidae, 
formed  sometimes  whole  layers  a  hand  high.  I  found  less  frequently 
vertebrae  of  very  large  tunny-fish  and  sharks.  I  was  much  surprised  at 
seeing  that  remains  of  tortoises  were  altogether  missing.  This  animal 
(according  to  Mr.  Peters,  Tedvdo  marginaia,  Schopf)  is  so  plentiful  in 
the  Troad,  that  one  can  hardly  take  a  step  in  the  country  without  seeing 
it.  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  in  the  rivers  themselves,  on  the  fields 
and  heaths,  it  can  be  seen  in  large  numbers,  particularly  when  the  sun 
shines;  and  when  it  is  pairing  time,  there  are  most  ridiculous  scenes, 
particularly  among  rivals.  But  just  as  the  present  Trojan  never  thinks 
of  eating  tortoises  or  of  using  their  shell,  so  was  it  with  his  predecessors 
in  ancient  times. 

"  The  bones  of  higher  vertebrate  animals  are  more  abundant  in  the 
ruins  of  Hissarlik.  Of  birds  there  are  but  few.  Though  I  carefully 
collected  every  bird's  bone  that  I  met  with,  yet  I  could  not  obtain  many. 
Mr.  Giebel,  of  Halle,  who  has  kindly  identified  them,  recognized  bones  of 
CygnuB  dory  Anser  cineretis,  and  A,  segetum,  as  well  as  of  a  small  kind  of 
Falco  or  Circus.     These  are  all  wild  birds.     I  endeavoured  in  vain  to  find 


*  See  in  pp.  114-116  the  names  of  all  the  species  which  have  been  collected  by  Prof.  Virchow. 
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a  bone  of  a  domestic  bird,  especially  of  a  domestic  fowl.  I  believed 
I  conld  the  more  certainly  hope  to  find  such,  as  I  saw  in  Mr.  Calvert's 
possession  at  Thymbra  (Batak),  among  the  objects  collected  at  the 
Hanai  Tepeh,  an  egg,  which  I  held  to  be  a  hen's  egg.  At  all  events, 
I  fonnd  nothing  of  the  kind  at  Hissarlik.  It,  therefore,  appears  that 
the  domestic  fowl  was  not  used  there. 

''  In  moderate  quantities,  but  in  all  the  strata,  occurred  bones  of 
domesticated  mammalia ;  but  not  by  any  means  in  such  large  quantities 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  cities  could  be  credited  with  being 
essentially  meat-eaters.  Nevertheless,  there  could  be  gathered  a  supply 
of  bones  large  enough  to  give  specimens  of  them  to  all  the  museums  of 
Europe.  But  as  the  greater  part  of  these  bones  were  crushed,  and  as  it 
was  not  my  principal  object  to  make  osteological  investigations,  I  have 
brought  .away  with  me  only  a  small  number  of  bones  that  can  be  dis- 
tinctly identified,  especially  jaw-bones.  From  these  it  can  be  recognized 
that  the  domestic  animals  chiefly  represented  here  are  the  sheep  and 
the  goat,  and  next  to  them  horned  cattle.  Of  pigs,  horses,  and  dogs  I 
only  found  traces  now  and  then.  From  this  it  is  evident  that,  the  cat 
excepted,  all  the  essentially  domestic  animals  existed,  but  that — as  is  still 
the  case  in  the  East,  and  even  in  Greece — oxen  were  only  slaughtered 
exceptionally,  and  therefore  that  the  meat  which  served  for  food  was  by 
preference  taken  from  sheep  or  goats.  I  do  not,  of  course,  maintain  that 
horses  or  dogs  were  eaten:  their  presence  within  the  old  ruins  only 
shows  that  the  inhabitants  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  throw  the  carcases 
out  of  the  city. 

''Of  wild  mammalia,  I  found  bones  of  stags  and  hares.  Horns  of 
fallow-deer  and  boar-tusks  have  been  collected  in  large  numbers. 
Generally  speaking,  the  study  of  the  animal  matter  which  I  collected  in 
the  strata  of  Hissarlik  proves  the  stability  of  the  Trojan  manner  of 
life  with  reference  to  the  culture  of  husbandry.  To  the  present  day, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  next  to  those  of 
horses  and  horned  cattle,  form  the  chief  wealth  of  the  Trojans.  Camels 
and  buffaloes  were  probably  introduced  at  a  later  period ;  but  they  are 
still  possessed  only  by  the  more  wealthy,  whilst  the  common  peasant  does 
without  them. 

''  From  the  bones  were  made  quantities  of  small  instruments,  especially 
scrapers,  awls,  and  needles.  But  their  forms  are  so  trivial,  that  they 
might  belong  with  equal  right  to  any  pre-historic  settlement.  Nothing 
could  be  more  easy  than  to  pick  out  from  the  ruins  of  these  ancient 
cities  a  collection  of  bone  and  stone  instruments,  which,  if  they  were 
found  alone,  would  suffice  to  allot  to  these  strata  a  place  among  the 
beginnings  of  civilization. 

"  But  the  vegetable  food  found  along  with  them,  and  that  in  a  sur- 
prising quantity,  proves  to  us  that  even  the  most  ancient  layers  belong  to 
a  settled,  that  is,  an  agricultural  population.  Especially  in  the  third,  the 
burnt  city,  there  are  found  in  some  places  very  large  quantities  of  burnt 
grain,  whole  coherent  layers,  partly  in  their  original  position,  but  fre- 
quently in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  evident  that,  in  the  breaking 
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down  of  the  bnildings,  the  grain  fell  from  higher  places  into  lower.  Thus, 
the  bottom  of  some  of  the  holes,  resembling  fireplaces,  was  especially 
coyered  with  large  layers  of  carbonized  grain.  Among  this  grain  the 
most  abundant  is  wheat,  of  which  yery  large  quantities  could  haye  been 
gathered.  The  grains  of  it  are  so  small  that  it  comes  yery  near  to 
rye.^  Much  more  rarely,  but  in  seyeral  places  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  I  found  in  the  burnt  city,  in  small  quantities,  but  also  in  heaps,  a 
leguminous  plant,  whose  calcined,  roundish,  angular  grains  reminded  me 
somewhat  of  pease.  But  Dr.  Wittmack  has  determined  them  to  belong 
to  the  bitter  yetch  {Ervum  Ervilia,  L.).  Hence  may  be  decided  the  old 
question  of  the  signification  of  the  word  ipijSivdo^.  Manifestly  the  first 
two  syllables  correspond  to  Ervum.  Certainly  the  words  Erbse  (*  pease ') 
and  opofiofs  ('  chick  pease ')  ^^  belong  to  the  same  family  of  languages,  but 
at  an  early  epoch  a  certain  distinction  had  been  established  in  their 
employment,  and  the  pease  proper  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  ancient 
Trojan  agriculture." 


*  Dr.  Wittmack  {MonaUschrift  des  Vereins 
xvr  Befifrderung  des  Qartenbauen  in  den  K&nigL 
premsischen  Staaten^  October  1879)  has  exa- 
mined this  wheat  and  recognized  in  it  a  (tarti- 
cular  variety,  which  he  calls  **  Triticnm  durum, 
Tar.  trojanum." 

1*  Victor  Hehn,  Kviturpflanzen  und  HaustfUere 
in  iJuvm  Uebergang  aua  Aaien  nach  Oriechenland 
und  Itaiien,  sowie  in  daa  Hbrige  Ettropa  ;  Berlin, 
1874,  p.  187. 

"  In  the  Appendix  to  his  Beitrage  zur  Landea- 
kunde  der  Troas  Prof.  Virchow  proves,  however, 
that  pease  (JSrbs^n)  really  existed  at  Troy.  I 
give  here  a  literal  translation  of  the  whole  Ap> 
pendix,  as  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
information : — 

"  Somewhat  late  there  has  arrived  here  a  parcel 
of  seeds  from  the  Troad,  which  I  had  ordered  in 
order  to  compare  them  with  the  carbonized 
seeds  of  the  burnt  city  at  Hissarlik.  Dr.  Witt- 
mack has  had  the  kindness  to  determine  them. 
I  add  here  a  specification  of  them. 

**  1.  Errsum  ErvUia  L.,  ErvUie,  lentil-vetch. 

"  2.  Dolichos  meianophthalmus  D.  C,  black - 
eyed  long  bean. 

"  3.  Phaaeolus  vulgaris  albus  Haberle,  common 
white  bean,  of  various  sizes,  mixed  with  some 
PA.  vulg.  giaucoides  Alef.  (PA.  ellipiicus  ame- 
thystinusy  v.  Mart),  some  PA;  vuig.  ochraccus 
Savi,  and  one  PA.  vulg.  Pardus  oarneus,  v.  Mart, 
(light-coloured  panther-bean).  (Transitions  fre- 
quently occur  with  beans.) 

**  4.  Vicia  Faba  L.,  hog's  bean,  for  the  most 
part  very  large. 

"5.  Cicer  arictinum  L.,  album  Alef.,  chick- 
pea, white. 

**6.  Lathyrus  sativus  L.,  chick  ling- ve  tch ; 
white,  with  more  or  less  rust-coloured  dapples 
(in  German,  SchecheiC),  which  proceed  from  the 
navel,  and  cover,  in  some  cases,  the  whole  seed- 
corn.  It  thus  shows  the  transition  from  L.  sat. 
albus  Alef.  to  L.  sat.  coloratus  Alef.;  but  the 


rust-brown    dapples  (in   German,    Scluittirung) 
are  also  frequent  on  pure  Z.  sat.  albus. 

'*  7.  Avena  orientalis  ?,  fiava,  KSmicke,  brown- 
yellow  oats.  Mixed  with  this :  1,  barley  ;  2, 
rye  ;  3,  Lolium  temulentwn  L. ;  4,  one  single 
very  small  wheat-grain,  of  Triticum  sativum 
L. ;  5,  one  single  larger  (eviscerated)  grain  of 
Tr.  durum  Desf.  ;  6,  a  grain  of  Bromus 
secalinus  L.  ? ;  7,  a  fruit  of  Alopecurus ;  8,  a 
fruit  of  Anchusa  sp.,  belonging  to  the  section 
Buglossum  —  perhaps  A.  Italioa  Retz,  perhaps 
A.  Barrelieri  D.  C,  the  granulation  of  the 
little  nut  being  missing;  9,  a  fruit  of  Alsi^ 
nearum  sp. 

^'8.  Sorghum  vulgare,  Pers.  Durrha,  millet 
of  Mauritania,  white  (^Andropogon  Sorghum 
aU>um,  Alefeld). 

*'  9.  Yellow  maize  (Indian  corn),  with  14 
lines  or  rows,  Zea  Mays  autumnalis  Alef. ; 
clubs  24}  centimetres  (nearly  10  in.)  long ; 
below  the  rows  are  irregular,  and  the  diameter 
is  there  6  centimetres  (2^  in.),  above  3  *  7  centi- 
metres (nearly  1}  in.) ;  grains  for  the  most 
part  very  regular,  somewhat  flatly  pressed. 

**  10.  Red  maize,  with  14  lines  or  rows,  2iCa 
Mays  rubra  Bonaf. :  clul»  shorter  than  the 
former,  15}  centimetres  (6^  in.)  long :  the  upper 
end  for  1}  centimetres  (I  in.)  naked  ;  diameter, 
below  5*35  centimetres  (2^ in.),  above  3*1 
centimetres  (1^^  in.). 

"11.  Gossypium  herbaceum  L.,  cotton. 

^  12.  Hordeum  vidgare  L.,  genuinum  Alef., 
barley,  with  4  lines.  With  it :  1,  the  above- 
mentioned  oats  (No.  7)  in  some  grains  ;  2, 
Sinapis  cwvensis  L.,  Ackersenf ;  3.  lyiticum 
durum,  a  grain ;  4,  Coronilla  sp. ;  5,  several 
other  weed-seeds  (three  grains). 

'*  Among  these  seeds  the  pease  as  well  as  the 
vetch  are  missing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Eroilia 
is  represented,  which  was  also  found  in  the  burnt 
city.  The  probability  that  iptfiiy$os  is  to  be 
interpreted    as    '  pease '    would    be    somewhat 
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"  The  yery  poetical  passage  in  the  Hiad^^  in  which  ipijSivdoi  are  men- 
tioned, in  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  process  of  fanning,  names  both  this 
yegetable  and  the  bean :  '  As  from  a  broad  fan  on  a  large  threshing-floor 
black-skinned  beans  or  pease  leap  forth,  driven  by  a  shrill  wind  and 
by  the  winnower's  power.'  The  '  black-skinned '  bean  is  the  hog's  bean 
{Vieia  Faba,  L.),'  which  is  still  cultivated  in  the  Troad  as  one  of  the 
most  common  products  of  the  soil.  I  collected  an  abundance  of  carbonized 
beans  in  different  parts  of  the  burnt  city,  and,  in  particular,  very  well 
preserved  ones  in  a  place  immediately  before  the  city  wall,  to  the  left  of 
the  gate ;  whether  it  were  that  a  building  had  fallen  over  the  wall,  or 
that  the  beans  belonged  to  a  still  more  ancient  epoch. 

''  It  is  certainly  absolutely  necessary  that  the  two  kinds  of  testimonies, 
of  which  I  am  treating  here,  should  be  rigorously  distinguished.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  the  testimony  of  the  Iliad  proves  nothing  directly  for  the 
culture  of  a  vegetable  by  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Ilium,  and  least  of  all 
in  a  metaphor,  the  prototype  of  which  may  very  well  have  been  taken 
from  Greece.  On  the  other  hand,  the  testimony  of  the  carbonized  seed  is 
a  positive  one.  Whether  the  old  fortress  were  called  Ilium  or  not,  we 
now  know  undoubtedly  that  wheat,  beans,  and  erva  were  cultivated  in  the 
plain,  before  the  great  conflagration  destroyed  the  whole  city.  We  know 
this  with  the  same  certainty  as  we  now  know  that  sheep  and  goats, 
homed  cattle,  hogs  and  horses,  were  already  at  that  time  pastured  in  the 
Troad ;  that  hares,^  stags  and  fallow-deer,  geese  and  swans,  were  at  that 
time  hunted.  Whether  the  agreement  of  the  poem  with  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  Troad,  as  it  was  preserved  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  and 
partly  up  to  the  present  day,  is  to  be  rated  higher  or  lower,  I  leave  to 
the  judgment  of  philologists.  For  the  historian  of  human  progress  these 
testimonies  may  at  all  events  have  some  importance. 

''With  regard  to  the  social  condition  of  the  ancient  population,  we 
have  now  the  certainty :  first,  that  they  were  agriculturists,  which  agrees 
with  the  Homeric  representations;  secondly,  that  to  a  large  extent 
they  busied  themselves  with  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  fishing:  this 
latter  industry  they  carried  on,  not  only  in  the  rivers,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  the  sea,  and  from  both  sources  they  derived  rich  results.     For 


strengthened  bj  this,  if  the  last  parcel  from 
Hissarlik  had  not  contained  also  carbonized 
seeds.  When  these  grains  came  before  me,  I 
held  them  at  once  to  be  pease.  {Zeitschr,  fur 
Ethnologie,  1879,  vol.  xi. ;  Verhamdlungen  der 
anthrop.  Oeselischaft,  p.  50.)  But  the  small 
samples  of  burnt  seeds  which  I  had  brought 
with  me  seemed  to  contradict  this  interpreta- 
tion, because  Dr.  Wittmack  recognized  only 
£rvwn  JSrviiia  L.,  and  perhaps  Lathynu  Cicera 
L.  By  the  last  parcel  only  has  Dr.  Wittmack 
become  convinced  that  Pisum  saticum  L  abun- 
dantly exists.  It  can,  therefore,  be  considered 
now  as  firmly  established,  that  the  pease  waa 
already  in  toe  in  the  burnt  city,  if  not  earlier 
in  the  Troad.  Consequently  the  interpretation 
of  ip40iy0os  ought  to  be  made  in  the  contra- 


dictory sense,  and  the  word  ought  to  be  referred 
to  the  pease. 

'*  At  all  events  the  old  botanical  dispute  as  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  pease  by  the  ancients  has 
now  been  definitely  decided.  Among  the  car- 
bonized seeds  from  Hissarlik  there  occurred, 
besides,  especially  hog*s  beans  and  TriticwH 
duruin,  whereas,  strange  to  say,  barley  has  not 
i)een  found." 

»  //.  xiii.  588-690 : 
As   B*  5t*  Airi  wKaT4os  wTv6^uf  fuyd\iiy  Kar* 

iiAju^y 
BpdfffKMtnu  ic6afioi  fif\ay6xpo^s  ^  fy4fiiy$oi 
vtfoip  Chro  Ktyvpp  koX  Xacfiftrrjpos  4pttp  .  .  . 

*  Hehn,  p.  485. 

»  7/.  X.  361: 

1l  Kffuii*  ^c  Kayiaby  .  .  . 
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reasons  easily  to  bo  conceived,  fishing  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Iliad :  if 
the  coast  was  occupied  by  the  Achaeans,  it  became  impossible.  Much 
more  copious  is  the  information  of  the  Iliad  as  to  the  pastoral  life  of 
the  ancient  Trojans :  the  king  himself  had  his  principal  wealth  in  the 
herds  which  his  sons  tended.  In  the  main  this  condition  has  not  changed 
much,  down  to  the  present  day.  The  population  still  consists  half  of 
agriculturists,  the  other  half  of  herdsmen;  and  fishing  is  carried  on 
with  success  in  the  Hellespont,  as  well  as  in  the  Aegean  Sea." 

The  late  Staff-surgeon  Edward  L.  Moss — who,  as  I  have  said,  fre- 
quently gave  me  the  pleasure  of  his  company  at  Hissarlik  in  October  and 
November  1878,  and  who  for  a  great  many  days  studied  the  osteology  of 
this  most  remarkable  third  or  burnt  city — sent  me  the  following  highly 
interesting  information  from  on  board  the  ill-fated  AtalarUa,  under  date 
of  5th  November,  1879 : — "  I  cannot  leave  England  without  sending  you 
a  note  about  the  bones  I  collected  from  the  *  burnt  layers '  with  my  own 
hands,  and  which,  by-the-bye,  so  nearly  brought  me  to  grief  in  the 
Scamander.^  Since  the  animals  are  well  known,  I  give  the  popular 
names :  moreover,  the  bones  are  too  much  burnt  and  broken  to  make  very 
certain  of  variety  or  species.  Many  of  the  bones  are  marked  by  sharp- 
cutting  instruments,  especially  near  their  articular  extremities,  as  if  the 
carver  had  missed  the  joint.  Others  have  been  gnawed  by  dogs.  The 
shin-bone  of  a  deer  has  been  used  as  a  handle  for  some  tool,  is  bored 
and  notched  at  the  lower  end  to  receive  a  fiint  or  bronze  head,  and  is 
much  worn  by  the  hand.  The  marrow-bones  are  all  broken  open.  The 
bones  represent :  — 

"  Ox  ;  a  small  deer-like  species,  probably  *  longifrons : ' — deer  ;  there 
are  several  cast  antlers  of  red  deer  with  the  tip  of  the  brow-tine  sawn  off ; 
bones  are  numerous: — goat: — sheep: — pig;  more  abundant  than  any 
other  bones;  the  large  proportion  of  very  young  animals  points  to 
domestication ;  bones  and  tusks  of  large  boars  were  common  : — dog ;  part 
of  the  skull  and  paw: — weasel;  a  skull: — birds  are  represented  by  the 
tibia  of  a  Teal  and  wing-bones  of  a  Wader. 

"  Fish ;  vertebrae  of  Tunny,  and  of  a  small  bony  fish ;  also  vertebrae  of 
a  large  cartilaginous  fish,  and  palate  teeth  of  a  Bay. 

"  Ihe  mollusca  include  almost  all  the  kinds  now  used  for  food  in  the 
Levant :  —  cockles : — oysters : — mussel : — scallop : — limpet : — razor  sliell : — 
whelk.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  fragment  of  a  Trochus;  one  or  two 
specimens  of  a  Cerithium  vulgatum  ;  and  a  Columhella  rvMica  ;  the  latter 
bored  as  if  to  string  it. 


^  The  Scamander  being  suddenly  swoUen  by 
the  heavy  rain  during  Dr.  Moss's  visit  at  Hissarlik, 
be  had,  on  his  return,  a  very  narrow  escape.  His 
horse  having  lost  its  footing,  he  abandoned  the 
animal  in  order  that  it  might  return  to  Hissarlik, 
and,  being  an  excellent  swimmer,  he  swam 
through  the  torrent-like  river  and  went  on 
foot  to  Besika  Bay.  Whoever  has  seen  the 
swollen  Scamander  with  its  powerful  current 
will  wonder  how  it  was  ever  possible  that  even 


the  best  swimmer  in  the  world  could  swim 
through  it.  I  am  a  good  swimmer  myself,  but 
failed  to  cross  even  the  Jordan  at  Easter  1859, 
though  this  latter  river  is  hardly  half  aa  broad 
as  the  Scamander,  while  its  current  is  less  rapid. 
After  having  escaped  thousands  of  dangers  in 
the  Arctic  seas,  and  after  having  miraculously 
saved  himself  from  the  Scamander,  it  was  des- 
tined for  Dr.  Moss  to  perish  in  the  Ataianta. 
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"  I  saw  no  hnman  bones  except  those  of  an  unborn  child  of  about  six 
months  lying  in  an  earthen  pot^  on  a  quantity  of  much-charred  fragments 
of  other  bones," 

Haying  submitted  to  Professor  W.  H.  Flower,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England,  eight  vertebras  of  fish  found  by  me  in  the  third 
or  burnt  city,  for  identification,  he  declares  one  of  them  to  be  the  caudal 
vertebra  of  Ddphinus  Ddphis^  the  common  Dolphin  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
two  others  he  finds  to  be  the  dorsal  vertebras  of  the  Tunny  {Thynnus 
vidgaru) ;  and  five  he.  recognized  to  be  the  vertebrae  of  a  small  species 
of  Shark. 

A  very  curious  petrified  bone,  found  in  the  "  burnt  city,"  was  sub- 
mitted by  me  to  Mr.  Wm.  Davies,  of  the  Fossil  Department  of  the  British 
Museum,  who  writes  to  me  on  the  subject  as  follows: — 

*'  The  fossil  bone  submitted  to  me  for  examination  is  a  middle  caudal 
vertebra  of  an  extinct  Cetacean,  allied  to  the  Delphinidae  or  Dolphin 
family.  It  is  completely  mineralized,  and  was  probably  obtained  by  its 
ancient  owner  from  a  Miocene  tertiary  deposit,  either  in  the  Troad  or  in 
Greece.  Fossil  remains  were  objects  of  attraction  to  pre-historic  man,  as 
they  are  occasionally  found— the  smaller  forms  frequently  perforated  for 
ornamental  wear — associated  with  bone  and  flint  implements,  in  caves  and 
Lake-dwellings,  though  not  always  derived  from  deposits  in  the  imme- 
diate locality  of  such  dwellings." 

As  Dr.  Moss  mentions  in  his  letter  the  embryo  child  whose  bones 
he  saw  in  my  possession,  I  may  here  say  that  I  found  besides  it,  and  also 
besides  the  one  discovered  in  an  urn  on  the  virgin  soil  (see  p.  227),  the 
bones  of  two  more  embryo  children,  both  together  with  ashes  on  the 
bottom  of  fractured  jars.  It  appears  wonderful  that  the  bodies  of  these 
unborn  children  should  have  been  preserved,  whilst  all  other  bodies  were 
burnt.  In  the  opinion  of  Prof,  Aretaeos,  who  kindly  recomposed  the 
first  skeleton  of  the  embryo  (as  I  have  said  before),  its  presence  in  an  urn 
filled  with  human  ashes  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that,  the 
mother  having  died  from  the  effect  of  her  miscarriage,  her  body  was 
burnt  and  her  ashes  put  into  a  funeral  urn,  into  which  the  unburnt  body 
of  the  embryo  was  also  thrown.  But  if  this  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 
embryo  found  in  the  first  city,  may  we  not  suppose  that  it  was  a  custom 
so  general  in  high  antiquity  as  to  survive  the  first  two  cities,  and  to  be 
still  practised  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  third  city? 

As  I  have  before  mentioned,^  besides  the  large  street,  which  leads  from 
the  plain  to  the  gate,  I  brought  to  light  only  one  more  street,  or  rather 
lane ;  it  is  1*20  m.  =  4  ft.  broad,  and  paved  with  large  flags  of  limestone.^ 
Visitors  will  easily  find  it  on  the  east  side  of  my  great  northern  trench. 
There  is,  besides,  a  passage  only  2  ft.  broad  between  the  Trojan  houses, 
running  off  at  right  angles  from  the  street  d  to  the  N.£. 

Among  the  many  problems  which  the  ruins  of  the  burnt  city  present, 
there  is  one  which  has  puzzled  us  very  much  indeed.  It  is  the  shape  of 
a  large  quadrangular  chest,  which  is  most  distinctly  seen  in  the  more 


*  See  p.  54.  •This  street  is  marked  d  on  Plan  I.  "(of  Troy). 
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northerly  of  the  two  large  blocks  of  debris  which  mark  the  original 
height  of  the  hill  before  mj  excavations,  on  the  east  side  of  my  great 
central  trench,  and  whose  height  is  indicated  as  8  metres.^  It  contains 
at  its  bottom  a  large  quantity  of  carbonized  grain ;  the  rest  of  the  chest- 
like quadrangular  space  being  filled  with  ashes  and  bricks,  which  have 
evidently  fallen  from  above.  The  shape  of  the  chest  is  distinctly  marked 
by  lines  of  charcoal.  Now  the  most  embarrassing  thing  is,  that  the  layers 
of  grain  and  debris  in  the  chest  continue,  for  some  distance  outside  of  it, 
with  no  other  interruption  than  the  carbonized  lines.  On  carefully 
examining  the  lines  of  charcoal,  M.  Burnouf  found  the  matter  to  consist 
of  a  burnt  texture,  probably  of  reed,  and  he  recognized  on  either  side  of  it 
a  layer  of  earth  vitrified  by  the  conflagration. 

M.  Burnouf  now  writes  to  me  that  ho  finds  the  following  in  the  work 
of  Xavier  Eaymond  on  Afghanistan : — "  The  grain  is  shut  up  in  large 
baskets  placed  on  wooden  feet,  and  coated  over  with  earth,  to  preserve 
it  from  the  contact  of  the  air,  and  to  protect  it  against  humidity ;  it  is 
also  preserved  in  large  jars  of  raw  earth,  and  in  bags  of  camel's  hair." 
M.  Burnouf  thinks  that  this  account  of  X.  Baymond  might  explain 
the  above  enigma.  I  admit  that  it  must  indeed  have  been  a  large 
basket  in  the  form  of  a  chest,  coated  outside  and  inside  with  earth,  but 
I  do  not  understand  how  this  can  explain  the  existence  of  the  same  strata 
of  grain  and  debris  outside  and  inside  of  the  chest ! 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  houses  which  I  have  brought  to 
light  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  is  undoubtedly  the  mansion  immediately 
to  the  north-west  of  the  gate,  which  I  attribute  to  the  town-chief  or  king : 
first,  because  this  is  by  far  the  largest  house  of  all ;  and  secondly,  because, 
as  before  stated,  I  found  in  or  close  to  it  nine  out  of  the  ten  treasures 
which  were  discovered,  as  well  as  a  very  large  quantity  of  pottery,  which, 
though  without  painting  and  of  the  same  forms  as  that  found  elsewhere, 
was  distinguished,  generally  speaking,  by  its  fabric.  A  good  view  of 
this  royal  mansion  is  given  in  the  engraving  No.  188,  from  a  drawing 
made  by  my  late  lamented  friend  Dr.  Edward  Moss  in  November  1878, 
when  the  buildings  in  the  foreground,  which  appear  to  be  its  depen- 
dencies, had  not  yet  been  excavated.  Just  in  front  of  the  entrance  to 
the  chief  or  king's  mansion  is  an  open  place :  this  is  the  only  open  place 
in  the  town,  and  may  therefore  have  been  the  Agora.  This  would  agree 
with  Homer,  who  tells  us  that  the  Trojans,  young  and  old,  were  assembled 
in  the  Agora  before  the  king's  doors.®  In  another  passage  the  poet  tells 
us  that  the  Trojans  held  a  tumultuous  and  stormy  Agora  before  the  king's 
door  in  the  Acropolis  of  Ilium.® 

What  the  reader  sees  of  the  town-chief's  mansion  in  the  engraving  are 
merely  the  walls  of  the  ground-floor,  4  ft.  4  in.  high  on  the  average,  which 
consist  of  small  uncut  stones  joined  with  earth,  and  also  (as  M.  Burnouf 
finds),  "  with  ashes  containing  charcoal,  shells,  fragments  of  pottery,  and 


»  See  Plan  III.,  Section  X-Y. 

•  //.  ii.  788,789: 
ot  8*  iyopiis  h.y6ptvo¥  M  npu£fio<o  Bipjiaiv 
wduTts  6fi'riy€p4€St  ^ft^P  vioi  ^8i  yipovrts. 


•  //.  vii.  345,346: 
TpiSmv  aW  iyopii  y4y§r'  *l\iou  4v  ir6Ku  (itcpp, 
9tty^  TtrprixvTa,  weipiL  Tlptd^oio  dip^aof. 
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broken  bones ;  with  brick-matter  mixed  with  grey  earth,  and  with  a  magma 
of  yellow  earth  and  ashes.  Thore  are  also  in  these  house- walls  fragments  of 
bricks,  more  or  leas  baked,  as  well  as  fragments  of  large  jars  sapplyiug 
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eomctimcs  the  place  of  stones  {in  the  second  and  third  walls).     The  base 
of  the  walla  is  composed  of  small  clay  cakes,  yellow  earth,  groy  or  brown 
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or  black  ashes,  and  fragments  of  bricks  laid  in  all  directions.  There  are 
also  large  pieces  of  charcoal,  marking  the  place  of  the  beams  of  which  the 
jQoor  seems  to  have  consisted. 

'^  The  coatings  of  the  walls  are  composed  of  the  same  magma  as  the 
matter  with  which  the  stones  are  joined.  The  finest  coatings  are 
smoothed,  not  with  a  trowel,  but  with  a  sort  of  whitish-yellow  clay-milk, 
which  has  left  a  layer  as  thick  as  paper;  there  are  coatings  of  two  or 
three  such  layers.  This  painting,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  follows  all  the 
sinuosities  of  the  coating,  which  itself  follows  those  of  the  wall.  This 
clay-milk  has  not  a  uniform  colour ;  it  borrows  its  colour  from  the  ground 
which  it  covers ;  it  consequently  seems  to  have  been  made  simply  with 
water,  with  which  the  surface  of  the  coating  has  repeatedly  been  washed. 

"  The  coatings  which  are  less  fine  (second  chamber)  are  composed  of 
the  same  materials,  mixed  with  straw,  of  which  the  projections  and  the 
hollows  may  be  seen-on  the  surface  of  the  coating.  This  process  is  still 
in  use  in  the  country. 

''  The  walls  of  this  house  have  not  been  built  on  a  burnt  soil,  but 
have  themselves  been  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  in  the  great  conflagra- 
tion. The  black  vapour  of  the  intense  heat  has  here  and  there  penetrated 
far  into  them,  particularly  in  the  lower  part." 

In  the  absence  of  cellars,  this  ground-floor  served  as  a  store-room.  A 
similar  practice  of  using  the  ground-floor  as  a  store-room  appears  to  have 
existed  at  the  time  of  Homer,  for  we  see  in  the  lliad^^  that  Hecuba 
descends  to  the  store-room,  where  the  skilfully  embroidered  vestures  were 
stored.  Had  the  store-room  been  on  the  floor  inhabited  by  the  family, 
the  poet  would  not  have  said  that  the  queen  descended.  If  asked: — Is 
this  Priam's  palace  as  described  by  Homer — "  But  when  he  came  to 
Priam's  splendid  house,  adorned  with  polished  corridors,  in  which  were 
fifty  chambers  built  of  polished  stone,  all  side  by  side.  There  the  sons 
of  Priam  slept  with  their  wedded  wives.  Facing  these  on  the  other  side 
of  the  court  within  were  built  twelve  covered  chambers,  side  by  side,  of 
polished  stone.  There  the  sons-in-law  of  Priam  slept  beside  their  chaste 
wives :  "^ — I  would  answer  with  the  verse  of  Virgil, 


<c 


Si  parva  licet  oomponcre  magnis.'*' 


But  Homer  can  never  have  seen  the  Troy  whose  tragic  fate  he  describes, 
because  at  his  time,  and  probably  ages  before  his  time,  the  city  he 
glorifies  was  .buried  beneath  mountains  of  debris.  In  his  time  public 
edifices,  and  probably  also  royal  mansions,  were  built  of  polished  stones ; 
he  therefore  attributes  the  same  architecture  to  Priam's  mansion,  magni- 
fying it  with  poetic  licence. 

1*  vi  288,  289:  ir\ri<riot  iXA^Xwy  UZivniiivor  Ma  h\  irat8«r 

alr)i  S*  {'EKdfiri)  is  BdXoftoy  KaT*fi4\fT9T0  mje&cvra,  Kotfi&yro  Tlpidfioto  wapii  /iyri<rrps  iL\6xotffi^. 

IWT  fo-ov  ol  w4w\ot  irofiwolKiKot,  Kpya  yvvaut-  kovpdny  8*  kripttO^v  ivovrloi  HiioBty  ab\^s 

&y  ,  ,  .  9i&9tK*  taav  rdywt  BdXafioi  {coroiO  Al0oio, 

'  //.  yi.  242-250 :  irKria-lot  iiW-fiKaov  h^hfi7ifi4voi'  Ma  Z^  yofifipot 

&X\*  3tc  9ii  npidfioio  96ftov  wtpucaWi"  Txavcv,  Koifi&yro  Tlpidfioio  wap*  tuhoiifs  ii\6xot(rty. 
^ftrrps  alOovtr^iri  rtTvyfi4voy — avrhp  iv  a^f  •  Georgic.  iv.  176. 

irtvri/iKoyr*  tvttrav  0(£Aafu>i  |c(rro7o  XiBoio^ 
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This  btiilding  has  towards  the  gate  a  corridor  40  ft.  8  in.  long  by  6  ft. 
wide,  leading  to  a  chamber  only  7  ft!  6  in.  long  by  4  ft.  6  in.  broad, 
in  which  the  ingenious  Dr.  Moss  discovered  a  gutter  of  hemispherical 
form ;  this  room  is  nearly  filled  up  by  a  huge  jar  5  ft.  6  in.  high  and 
4  ft.  6  in.  broad  in  the  body.  By  a  doorway  only  1  ft.  10  in.  wide, 
this  chamber  communicates  with  another  and  larger  one,  which  is 
12  ft.  3i  in.  long  and  7  ft.  4  in.  broad,  and  contains  three  immense  jars  of 
precisely  the  same  size  as  that  just  referred  to,  and  a  somewhat  smaller 
one :  the  pottery  of  the  jars  is  upwards  of  2  in.  thick.  From  this  room 
we  enter  by  a  doorway,  3  ft.  2  in.  wide,  into  a  larger  one,  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  aforesaid  corridor,  and  is  24  ft.  4  in.  long  and  12  ft. 
broad,  and  leads  to  another  chamber  10  ft.  long  and  8  ft.  broad.  This  is 
the  best  preserved  part  of  the  mansion,  to  which — as  above  said — must 
also  belong  the  buildings  which  separate  it  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
great  wall. 

This  large  house,  as  well  as  its  dependencies  to  the  north,  was  buried 
9  and  10  ft.  deep  in  mounds  of  bricks  and  yellow  wood-ashes,  which 
cannot  but  belong  to  the  walls  of  the  upper  storeys,  and  go  far  to  prove 
that  these  buildings  had  many  upper  floors  and  were  perhaps  five  or 
six  storeys  high.  I  therefore  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  mansion, 
with  its  dependencies,  may  not  have  had  even  more  than  100  rooms, 
smaller  or  larger. 

The  bricks  are  nearly  all  broken;  I  secured,  however,  some  entire 
ones,  which  are  2  ft.  long,  1  ft.  3  in.  broad,  and  3j^  in.  thick,  and  which  have 
been  converted  by  the  conflagration  into  a  sort  of  baked  brick.  But  far 
from  rendering  them  more  solid,  the  intense  heat  has  made  them  for 
the  most  part  very  fragile,  and  it  has  more  or  less  vitrified  a  vast  number 
of  them. 

As  I  have  said  before,  in  several  directions  beneath  the  royal  mansion 
we  see  the  walls  of  a  much  more  ancient  house,  which  we  cannot  but 
ascribe  to  the  second  city  erected  on  this  sacred  site,  because  all  the 
fragments  of  pottery  which  we  find  in  the  chambers  of  this  ancient 
mansion,  immediately  below  the  stratum  of  the  third  or  burnt  city,  have 
on  both  sides  that  peculiar  lustrous  red,  black,  or  brown  colour,  which  is 
no  longer  found  in  the  layers  of  the  third  or  of  the  following  cities. 

One  of  the  most  curious  objects  ever  found  in  my  excavations  is 
undoubtedly  a  distafi*,  11  in.  long,  around  which  is  wound  lengthwise  a 
large  quantity  of  woollen  thread,  as  black  as  coal,  evidently  from  being 
charred.  I  discovered  it  in  the  royal  mansion  at  a  depth  of  28  ft.  below 
the  surface.  According  to  Dr.  Moss,  the  wood  of  the  distaff  was  the  stem 
of  a  very  young  tree. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  may  say  that  the  stratum  of  this  third,  the  burnt 
city,  begins  at  a  depth  of  from  22  to  23  ft.,  and  reaches  down  to  a  depth 
of  from  30  to  33  ft.  But  there  are  exceptions ;  as,  for  example,  imme- 
diately outside  the  city,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  city  wall,^  we 
brought  to  light,  at  a  depth  of  only  12  to  13  ft.,  a  great  many  buildings 


*  See  Plan  I.  (of  Troy),  e  e,  N  N,  n  a. 
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which  eyidently  belonged  to  a  suburb.  The  enormous  masses  of  calcined 
matter  and  partly  vitrified  bricks,  with  which  the  stone  ground-floors  of 
the  houses  were  filled ;  as  well  as  the  pottery,  all  of  which  bore  marks  of 
the  conflagration;  and  finally  a  treasure  of  gold  ornaments,  which  was 
found  there  at  the  depth  of  13  ft.  on  a  house-wall,  and  which  in  quality 
and  fabric  perfectly  agrees  with  the  gold  ornaments  found  in  nine  different 
places  in  or  near  the  royal  mansion ; — ^all  these  fetcts  leave  no  doubt  that  a 
suburb  extended  on  that  side.  This  suburb  seems  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  poor  people,  for  the  scarcity  of  objects  found  there  is  remarkable.  On 
the  ruins  of  these  burnt  buildings  of  the  suburb  are  superimposed  the 
buildings  of  the  succeeding  town,  on  which  follow  abruptly  the  vast 
substructions  of  the  Hellenic  city.  Under  the  temple  of  Athene,  of  which 
several  walls  may  be  seen  in  Plan  lY.  (Section  Z-Z,  under  the  letter 
u),  the  ruins  and  debris  of  the  burnt  city  follow  almost  abruptly  below 
these  walls ;  a  fact  of  which  visitors  will  have  no  di6Sculty  in  convincing 
themselves.  As  before  stated,  we  find  it  difficult  to  explain  this  otherwise 
than  by  supposing  that  the  site  where  this  temple  stood  was  once  much 
higher,  and  that  it  had  been  artificially  levelled  to  build  the  edifice. 

I  also  repeat  here  that  all  the  peoples  who  succeeded  each  other  on 
Hissarlik  were  in  the  habit  of  shooting  a  great  part  of  their  rubbish  and 
debris  from  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  partly  perhaps  merely  to  get  rid  of  them, 
partly  to  extend  the  site  for  building  upon.  Besides,  in  the  great  confla- 
gration large  masses  of  crumbling  bricks  and  other  ruins  must  have  fallen 
from  the  tumbling  towers  or  houses  with  which  the  walls  were  sur^ 
mounted,  and  perhaps  still  larger  masses  of  debris  of  the  burnt  city  were 
shot  on  the  slope  by  the  new  settlers.  For  all  these  reasons  the  ruins  and 
debris  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  extend  for  some  distance,  and  sometimes 
for  more  than  60  ft.  beyond  its  walls.  But  the  quantity  of  debris  and 
rubbish  shot  on  the  slope  by  the  people  of  the  four  subsequent  towns,  and 
consequently  the  increase  in  width  of  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  has  been  so 
enormous,  that  even  if  we  sank  a  shaft  100  ft.  deep  on  the  brink  of  the 
present  north-eastern,  northern,  or  north-western  slope,  we  should  find  no 
debris  at  all  of  the  burnt  city  ;  nay,  we  should  probably  find  there  nothing 
else  than  d&yris  and  ruins  of  the  upper  or  Hellenic  city.  I  cannot,  I 
think,  illustrate  this  better  than  by  the  accompanying  engraving  No.  189, 


^^.  «M..r^^JM 


ho.  189.  UoQod  of  dibris  c  of  Plan  I.  (of  Troy),  fuiming  the  eaBt  side  of  the  g^reat  nonbom  trench.  This  eRgravinf 
representa  tta  weet  side,  a  marks  the  present  i^lope  of  the  hill.  The  layers  of  debrU  to  the  led  appear  to  date 
tntx  the  construction  of  the  marble  ti^mple.  The  upper  house-walls,  as  well  as  those  near  the  slope,  likewise 
Iwlong  to  Novum  Ilium.  These  walls  have  given  way  under  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  dtbrit.  The  stones  in 
the  middle  appear  to  have  formed  the  floor  of  a  large  room. 

which   represents  the  mound   of  debris  (c  on  Plan  I.,    of  Troy),  which 
visitors   see   to  the   east   in   entering   my  great  trench  from  the  north. 
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A  marks  the  slope  to  the  north.  The  whole  npper  portion  of  this  monndy 
as  well  as  the  npper  walls  and  the  layers  indicated  by  slanting  lines, 
contain  mins  and  debris  of  the  Hellenic  time.  Then  follow  in  the  lowest 
layers  of  d^ris  to  the  right,  fragments  of  house-walls  of  the  latest  pre- 
historic city.  There  are  in  this  mound  no  remains  of  the  fourth  or  the 
third,  the  burnt  city :  to  find  these  latter  we  should  have  to  dig  down  at 
the  right-hand  corner,  probably  for  10  ft.  or  20  ft.  more.  Thus  it  is  not 
always  by  the  depth  that  we  can  determine  what  belongs  to  the  one  or  to 
the  other  city ;  for  Hellenic  figurines,  which  occur  on  the  mound  close  to 
the  sur{)Eu;e,  may  be  found  on  the  slopes  at  a  depth  of  100  ft.  But  with 
the  exception  of  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Athene,  the  layers  of  debris 
WITHIN  the  city  walls  succeed  each  other  regularly ;  and  if  we  take  as  a 
standard  the  appearance,  shape,  and  fabric  of  the  pottery  found  there  in 
the  stratum  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  at  a  depth  of  from  22  to  33  ft., 
we  may  easily  discover  what  of  the  pottery,  found  elsewhere  in  a  greater 
or  a  lesser  depth,  belongs  to  this  same  city.  I  say  we  may  judge  from 
its  appearance^  because  the  pottery  which  has  sustained  the  intense  heat 
of  the  conflagration  bears  the  most  distinct  marks  of  it  and  can  at  once 
be  recognized. 

The  pottery  of  this  third  city  is  nearly  all  hand-made,  and,  having  been 
baked  at  an  open  fire,  it  was  certainly  not  more  baked  than  that  of  all  the 
other  pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik.  The  intense  heat  of  the  conflagra- 
tion has  sufficed  to  bake  it  thoroughly  in  a  great  many  instances,  but  by 
no  means  always ;  nay,  as  we  distinctly  see  in  the  fracture,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  pottery  is  not  thoroughly  baked.  Among  that  tho- 
roughly baked  is  certainly  all  the  broken  pottery,  which  was  so  exposed  to 
the  fire  that  the  intense  heat  reached  it  on  both  sides ;  but  wherever  this 
has  not  been  the  case,  the  original  baking  of  the  pottery  was  only  increased 
by  the  fire,  still  remaining  incomplete  in  a  great  many  instances.  The 
conflagration,  however,  has  sufficed  to  give  to  most  of  the  pottery  a  red 
tinge  or  a  lustrous  light  or  dark  red  colour,  from  the  oxide  of  iron  con- 
tained in  the  clay. 

In  treating  now  of  the  various  kinds  of  pottery  of  this  third  city, 
I  begin  with  the  owl-faced  idols  and  vases,  and  I  would  repeatedly  call 
very  particular  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  idols,  of  which  I  collected 
•about  700,  are  all  of  the  same  shape;  that  they  represent  in  the  rudest 
possible  outlines  a  female  form ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  cannot  but  be 
copies  of  the  ancient  Palladium,  which  was  fabled  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven  with  joined  feet.  Now  the  feet  cannot  be  imagined  to  be  more 
joined  than  they  are  here,  where  the  whole  inferior  part  of  the  body  is 
represented  by  a  large  lump.  I  further  lay  stress  on  the  fact,  that  the 
shape  of  the  idol  is  as  truly  as  possible  copied  on  and  imitated  by  the 
vases,  with  the  sole  difference  that  here  the  characteristics  of  a  woman 
are  more  distinctly  showm  Either,  therefore,  the  owl-headed  vases  were 
also  idols ;  or — and  this  is  more  likely — they  were  sacred  vases,  and  only 
used  for  the  service  of  the  goddess. 

The  assertion  is  gratuitous,  though  it  has  been  repeatedly  made,  that 
we  have  here  merely  rude  representations  of  a  woman  made  by  a  primitive 
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people,  who  did  not  know  how  to  model  anything  better.  But  that  they 
were  perfectly  able  to  model  symmetrical  hnman  faces,  ib  a  &ict  which 
I  eonld  not  show  better  than  by  representing  here,  nnder  No.  190,  a  vase- 


(HiOtiKtiul  tin.     Depth.  »nO 

no.  Iti.    Flgan  of  Tem-ciAU.    (.3 : 3  icliul  ila. 
DcpUi,  H  ft.] 

head  found  in  the  bnmi  city  at  a  depth  of  26  ft.,  on  which  is  modelled  a 
man's  head  with  perfectly  symmetrical  features.  I  call  attention  to  its 
Egyptian  type.  The  mouth  and  the  nose  are  very  small  in  proportion  to 
the  eyes.  It  is  of  a  lustrous-brown  colour,  and  bears  the  marks  of  the 
conflagration  by  which  it  has  been  thoroughly  baked.  Tiie  terra-cotta 
figure  No.  191  also  represents  a  regular  man's  face ;  it  is  of  a  dull  yellow 
colour,  and  also  thoroughly  baked  in  the  conflagration.  The  remarkable 
female  figure  of  lead,  No.  226,  which  I  shall  more  amply  discuss  in  the 
subsequent  pages,  represents  again  a  complete  female  figure.  I  now  beg 
the  reader  to  compare  these  two  figures  of  men  and  the  one  of  a  woman 
with  the  rude  owl-faced  woman  on  the  idols,  Nos.  193-223,  represented  in 
the  ensning  pages ;  and  those  modelled  on  the  vases  Nos.  227,  228,  229, 
231,  232,  233,  238:— and  then  to  consider  whether  there  is  any  possibility 
of  admitting  that  a  people,  which  could  model  those  regular  human  figures, 
should  have  been  unable  to  make  anything  better  than  the  hideous  owl- 
faced  vases  and  idols,  which  far  exceed  in  rudeness  anything  hitherto  found 
elsewhere.  But  there  were  powerful  reasons  why  they  continued  to  make 
the  stone  idols  and  the  owl-faced  vases  always  of  the  same  rude  form,  and 
why  their  successors  and  the  successors  of  their  successors  carefully 
imitated  them ;  nay,  in  the  last,  the  uppermost  pre-historic  city,  the 
fifth  in  succession  from  the  virgin  soil,  owl-vases  as  rude  as  No.  229  and 
idols  like  Nos.  202-222  are  even  more  plentiful  than  in  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding cities. 

Why  then  did  they  continue,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  to  make 
such  monstrous  representations  of  their  tutelary  deity,  if  they  were  per- 
fectly able  to  represent  her,  both  in  stone  and  clay,  in  tolerable  imitation 
of  nature  ?  It  was  because  they  clung  with  fervent  zeal  to  the  shape  of 
their  Palladium,  which  had  become  consecrated  by  the  precedent  of  ages. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  case,  peculiar  to  the  five  Trojan  cities. 
Very  numerous  Hera-idols  of  gold  in  the  shape  of  cows  or  cow-heads,  as 
well  as  Hera-idols  in  the  form  of  a  woman  with  a  very  compressed  bead 
and  two  cow-horns,  were  found  by  me  in  the  ancient  royal  sepulchres  of 
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Mycenae ;  *  for  which,  agreeing,  I  think,  with  all  archeBologiBta,  I  claim 
the  date  of  1500  to  1200  b.c.  Cow-shaped  Hera-idols,  as  well  as  Hera- 
idols  in  the  form  of  a  horned  woman  or  other  monstrons  forms,  of  terra- 
cotta, were  also  found  ftt  Mycenae,  in  the  very  lowest  strata  outside  the 
sepnlchres  and  in  all  the  successive  layers,  without  the  slightest  alteration 
in  form  or  even  in  colour.'  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  cow-shaped  Hera, 
or  Hera  in  the  form  of  a  horned  woman,  was  worshipped  there  until 
the  final  destruction  and  abandonment  of  Mycenae.  My  explorations  at 
Tiryns  have  brought  to  light  similar  rude  idols  in  all  the  layers  of  rubbish 
which  cover  the  site.'  But  we  need  not  go  so  far  back.  Both  in  Russia 
and  in  Greece,  the  most  archaic  images  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Virgin 
are  always  the  most  prized  by  all  true  believers,  and  they  are  objects  of 
peculiar  veneration.  We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  at  seeing  the  Trojans 
of  the  five  pre-historic  cities,  which  succeeded  each  other  in  the  course  of 
ages  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  copying  and  re-copying  on  their  idols  and 
sacred  vases  the  figure  of  their  owl-headed  Biiirere^  Palladium, 

Of  idols  of  other  forms,  only  two  were  found  in 
the  five  cities ;  for  I  hold  the  terra-cotta  figure 
No.  192  to  he  a  toy  for  children  and  no  idol.  Our 
present  children  would  hardly  model  a  better  figure. 
One  of  the  peculiar  forms  of  idols  referred  to,  No. 
226,  has  to  be  described  presently;  the  second  is 
represented  under  Nos.  193,  194;  and  even  this 
latter — from  the  breasts  and  the  long  hair  on  the 
back— appears  to  represent  a  female  goddess. 

I  further  call  attention  to  the  idols  Nos.  195 
and  196,  199,  200,  and  201,  on  which   the  projec- 
tions on  the  sides  are  likewise  indicated.     If  these    no.  tn.  Rate  Bgm  «tTtm- 
projections  on  the  idols  are  not  made  upright,  as  on     "(Ai^t  btJ^iruiiL^'' 
the  vases  like  No.  227,  it  is  probably  owing  to  their  &i«h.3»R.) 

ftagility,  Nos.  195,  196  being  a  flat  idol  of  clay,  Nos.  199,  200  flat 
idols  of  bone,  and  No.  201  a  flat  idol  of  trachyte.     I  also  call  attention 


to  the  cover  of  the  vase  No.  227,  the  handle  of  which  seems  to  imitate 
the  crest  of  a -helmet,  or  the  little  tube  (X«^)  into   which  the  horse- 

*  Seeroy  J/!(e™iit,pp.216-218,Noa.337,328,       Nm.    09-101;    PI.    xii.    Nos.    103-110;    snd 
329,  330;  Pl«l«  ivii.  Nm.  9*-96.  Coloured  Piste*  A-D, 

•  See  raj  MycenM,  PI.  «ii.  No.  9S  ;  PI.  iriii.  •  See  my  Mycenae,  pp.  10-12,  Noi.  2-1 1. 
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hair   crest  {iTnrovpK)  was  fastened ;  finally,  to  the  incisionB  in  the  edge 
of  the  Tase-cover,  which  cannot  but  be  meant  to  indicate  the  hair.     The 
hair  is  indicated  in  like  manner  on  the  forehead  of  the  idols  Nob.  205,  206, 
207,  216,  whereas  on  Nos.  194, 
196,   200,  and   239   it  is  indi- 
cated on  the  back. 

Nos.  li)3  and  194  show  the 
front  and  back  of  a  broken  Egnre 
of  terra-cotta ;  the  breasts  ap- 
pear to  indicate  that  a  woman 
was  intended  to  be  represented ; 
four  strokes  on  the  neck  seem 
to  denote  her  armour ;  only  one 
of  the  arms  has  been  preserved, 
which  is  in  an  upright  position; 
'  two  lines  proceeding  from  the 
arms,  and  crossing  each  other 
over  the  body,  give  her  a  war- 
like appearance ;  her  long  hair 
is  distinctly  marked  on  the  back 
of  the  head.  Nos.  195,  196  re- 
present the  very  rude  terra- 
cotta idol  referred  to  before ;  it 
is  so  rudely  made  that  the  eyes, 
for  instance,  are  above  the  eye- 
brows, and  the  vulva  just  below 
the  beak,  but  still  the  form  is 
-   -  that  of  all  the  other  idols:  the 

""""■   ''"'"f''"™J;^^jJ<'j^<*J™* '■*•""*'""■  i,i,|g   Bci'atdiings  on  the  back, 
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indicating  the  hair,  are  very  characteristic.  No.  197  repreeeute,  in  aboat 
2 :  5  size,  a  marble  idol  5\  in.  long  and  3  in.  broad.  No.  198  is  the  above- 
mentioned  idol  of  terra-cotta,  which  is  bulged  on  both  sides,  and  has  two 
large  eyes  and  an  owl-beak  slightly  protruding.     Nos.  199  and  200  are  the 


)•  liluL    (Adiiil  slu.    Dppth,  il 


aboYo-mentioned  two  flat  idols  of  bone.  Of  a  similar  shape  to  No.  195,  bnt 
yery  thick  and  somewhat  bulged,  is  the  idol  No,  201  (referred  to  above), 
which  is  of  trachyte,  9^  in.  long  and  6  in,  broad.  This  is  the  second 
largest  idol  of  trachyte  found  by  me  at  Hissarlik,  the  usual  material  of 
the  idols  being  white  marble;  those  of  mica- schist,  bone,  or  terra-cotta, 
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are  comparatiTel;  rare.     Ko.  202  is  an  idol  of  marble,  oa  which  the  owl- 
figure  is  merely  marked  with  black  clay. 

No.  203  represents  the  fragment  of  a  terra-cotta  idol  with  the  owl- 
head  :  the  three  strokes  on  the  neck  may  probably  be  intended  to  indicate 
the  necklace :  the  hair  is  indicated  on  the  back. 


,    F^nn  of  Tern-cMU.    (Artiultlis.    Det>tli,  ^ 


The  accompanying   figures   (Nos.   204-211)   represent  eight  marble 
idols  which  certainly  belong  to  the  third  or  burnt  city.     Of  these  there 


Chaf.  VIL]  owl-faces,   HAIR,  AND  GIHDLES. 
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are  only  two — Noh.  204  and  205 — on  which  the  owl-face  is  engrayed ;  on 
the  latter  the  hair  and  the  girdle  are  also  distinctly  marked.  On  five 
others  the  owl-face  is  indicated  with  hlack  corour,  which  I  take  to  be 
black  clay,  Tiz.  Nos.  206-210 ;  on  the  two  first  of  these,  besides  tho  owl- 
face,  the  hair  is  delineated.  Professor  Virchow  suggests  that  the  black 
colonr  with  which  the  owl-face  is  indicated  may  be  soot.  On  another 
one.  No.  211,  instead  of  the  face,  there  is  an  incised  circle. 

Nos.  212-220  are  nine  flat  idols  of  marble,  on  eight  of  which  the  owl's 
head  is  incised.  On  Nos.  212  and  21S  the  girdle  is  indicated  by  a  single 
stroke;  on  No.  214,  by  seven  strokes;  on  No.  215,  by  two  lines  and  five 
points ;  on  No.  216,  again,  by  three  strokes ;  and  on  No.  218,  by  one 
stroke.     Very  remarkable  ate  the  ten  points  below  the  hair  on  the  fore- 
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head  of  the  idol  No.  214 ;  are  they  meant  to  indicate  a  frontlet  ?  On 
No.  215  we  see  a  ]K>int  on  the  forehead.  On  No.  220,  the  eyes  seem 
to  be  indicated  by  two  coDcentric  circles,  and  the  beak  by  a  third.     Bader 


i 


Sua.  ail-m>.    Bude  Iilgl<  ol  UuHc.    (Abuut  boU  ulualilie,) 

than  all  the  rest  is  the  idol  No.  218,  on  which  eyes  and  nose  are  indicated 
by'  points  close  to  one  another,  that  indicating  the  nose  being  above  the 
eyes ;  breasts  are  also  indicated  on  this  idol  with  points. 

Under  Nos.  221,  222,  223  I  represent  three  flat  idols  of  bone. 


CURIOUS  IDOL  OF  LEAD. 


Noa.  »<  US.    Bcrmurkiibla  dbira  vt  IHotile,  pnhiiia  u  MoL   (Nfvlj  1 ;  J  ■ 

Nob.  224,  225  are  the  front  and  back  views 
of  a  very  curions,  heavy  object  of  diorite, 
having  in  the  centre  a  groove;  it  has  five 
globular  projections,  aronnd  one  of  which  are 
foar  incised  lines.  Can  this  be  an  idol,  and 
can  the  incised  lines  be  intended  to  indicate 
necklaces  ? 

I  now  pass  to  the  description  of  the  very 
remarkable  figure  Ko.  226,  which  is  of  lend, 
and  was  found  in  the  bnrnt  city  at  a  depth 
of  23  ft.  Professor  Chandler  Roberts,  who, 
at  my  request,  cut  a  minute  fragment  from 
the  base  of  this  figure  to  analyse  it,  kindly 
gave  me  the  following  note  on  the  subject : — ■ 
"The  minnte  fragment  of  metal  (weighing 
0-0352  gramme)  proved,  on  analysis,  to  be 
lead.  It  was  submitted  to  cnpellation,  but  no 
trace  of  silver  could  be  detected  by  the  micro- 
scope. The  amount  of  metal  examined  was, 
however,  too  small  to  render  the  detection  of 
silver  probable." 

To  what  lucky  accident  the  preservation 
of  this  lead  figure  is  due,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
tell.  The  eyes  and  nose  are  very  well  pro- 
portioned ;  the  mouth  is  rather  too  Far  below 
the  nose ;  the  chin  also  is  too  broad.  Tlie 
hair  is  well  indicated  on  the  bead,  on  either 
side  of  which  long  goat-boms  are  represented ; 
the  right  one  is  broken  off  in  the  middle. 
Aronnd  the  neck  we  see  five  necklaces.  The 
shoulders  have  a  rectangular  shape,  like  those 
of  the  Mycenean  hunters  or  warriors.'  The 
two  hands  touch  the  breasts,  probably  as  a 
symbol  of  the  generative  power.      Tlie  navel 

'  S*e  my   Mf/catar,  Xo,  140,  p.  81 ;  Nib.  334,  3:ir., 
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also  is  well  indicated.  The  yulva  is  represented  by  a  large  triangle,  in 
the  upper  side  of  which  we  see  three  globular  dots ;  we  also  see  two  lines 
of  dots  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  vulva.     The  most  curious  ornament 

of  the  figure  is  a  j^,  which  we  see  in  the  middle  of  the  vulva.  I  shall 
revert  to  this  important  sign  in  the  subsequent  pages.  The  feet  are 
closely  joined,  but  they  are  indicated  by  two  dots  for  the  knees  and  two 
small  grooves  at  the  lower  extremity. 

This  figure  is  probably  meant  to  represent  an  Aphrodite,  which  would 
explain  the  goat's  horns.  The  ram  and  the  he-goat  were  sacred  to  this 
goddess,  as  is  well  known  from  the  Aphrodite  of  Scopas  at  Elis,  and  from 
the  'A^poSmy  iinTpayia  at  Athens.®  Mr.  Newton  has  pointed  out  a  figure 
from  Cyprus,  representing  a  woman  with  a  ram's  head,  probably  an 
Aphrodite;*  also  in  Di  Cesnola's  Gyprus^^  a  woman  is  represented  with 
two  ram's  horns,  touching  her  breasts  with  the  hands :  but  this  is  the 
first  time  the  goddess  has  been  found  with  two  he-goat's  horns.  So  far 
as  we  know,  the  only  figures  to  which  the  idol  before  us  has  any  resem- 
blance are  the  female  figures  of  white  marble  found  in  tombs  in  Attica 
and  in  the  Gyclades.  Six  of  them,  which  are  here  (at  Athens)  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Bap^oKeiov,  were  kindly  shown  to  me  by  its  keeper,  my 
friend  M.  Athanasios  Eoumanoudes.  They  represent  a  naked  woman,  with 
her  arms  crossed  on  the  stomach  below  the  breasts ;  the  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth  are  indicated  as  on  our  lead  idol ;  the  vulva  is  represented  on  the 
six  figures  by  a  large  triangle;  the  feet  are  separated.  Four  similar 
figures  of  white  marble,  found  in  ancient  tombs  at  Trymalia  on  Naxos, 
to  which  my  friend  Professor  Ulrich  Kohler  (Director  of  the  Imperial 
German  Archaeological  Institute  at  Athens)  kindly  called  my  attention, 
are  represented  on  Plate  v.  in  Dr.  Karl  G.  Fiedler's  Beise  durch  aUe 
Theile  des  Konif/reichs  Oriecherdand ;  Leipzig,  1841.  On  two  of  these 
figures  the  face  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  not  even  the  nose  is  indicated ; 
on  the  other  two  the  nose  only  is  represented.  All  these  four  figures 
have  separated  feet.  The  triangular  vulva  is  not  indicated,  but  pro- 
bably only  because  it  had  not  been  noticed  by  Fiedler,  for  it  exists  on 
all  similar  white  marble  figures  found  in  the  Gyclades,  and  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.  M.  Fr.  Lenormant  writes  ^^  of  these  figures  as 
follows : — "  In  the  most  ancient  sepulchres  in  the  Gyclades,  in  company 
with  stone  arms  (principally  arrow-heads  of  obsidian  from  Milo),  and 
with  polished  pottery  without  paintings,  there*  are  found  statuettes  of 
Parian  marble,  all  of  which  represent  a  naked  woman,  with  her  arms 
crossed  on  the  breast.  They  are  the  shapeless  work  of  a  more  than  bar- 
barous art ;  but,  in  spite  of  their  rude  workmanship,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognize  in  them  an  imitation  of  the  figures  of  the  Asiatic  Venus,  in 
the  same  attitude  as  that  in  which  they  are  found  in  such  large  numbers 


*  Plutarch.  Theseus^  18 :  \iyercu  tk  avr^  rhv  *  F.  Lenormant,  Lea  Antiquit^s  de  la  Droade^ 

fiiv  iv  AcA^oTs  6,v€\uv  St6y,  'AppoHriiy  ica9i}-  p.  23. 

y*fi6ya  woieiffScu   koI   itapaKa\tiy    avydfiiropoy,  ^*  Plate  vi.,  in  the  second  row  of  "fignres  to 

96oyTt  ih  itphs  OaKdtrcrp  r^y  idya  oZfftLy,  oArO'  the  right. 

fjuircts  Tpdyoy  ytyMat-  iih  koI  KaktTffdai  r^y  "  Les  Antiquith  de  la  Troade;  Paris,  1876,  p. 

B^hy  *E/wtrpayl€iy,  46. 
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from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  the  Island  of  Cyprus^  throngh  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Ghaldeo- Assyrian,  Aramaean,  and  Phoenician  world. 
Their  prototype  is  the  Babylonian  Zarpanit  or  Zirbanit,  so  frequently 
represented  on  the  cylinders  and  by  terra-cotta  idols,  the  fabrication  of 
which  begins  in  the  most  primitive  time  of  Chaldea  and  continues  among 
the  Assyrians.  The  statuettes  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  form  of  a  naked 
woman  appear,  therefore,  to  be  the  rude  copies  made  by  the  natives,  at 
the  dawn  of  their  civilization,  from  the  images  of  the  Asiatic  goddess, 
which  had  been  brought  by  Phoenician  merchants." 

This  appears  to  be  perfectly  correct,  because  the  three  or  four  Baby- 
lonian Aphrodite-idols  of  terra-cotta  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Bap/Soicetoi/  at  Athens  show  a  far  more  advanced  art :  on  these,  as  on 
the  Trojan  lead-idol,  the  goddess  touches  both  breasts  with  her  hands ; 
the  vulva  is  indicated  by  the  usual  triangle,  but  this  latter  is  ornamented 
with  five  horizontal  strokes  and  with  a  large  number  of  very  small 
circles,  which  are  no  doubt  meant  to  indicate  gold  ornaments. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  terra-cotta  vases  of  this  Third,  the  burnt.  City : 
the  lustrous-red  vase,  No.  227,  gives  the  most  usual  type  of  the  hand-made 
owl-headed  vases.  They  have  an  owl-head  modelled  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck,  which  is  the  head  of  the  vase  itself;  on  the  sides  of  the  head 
are  two  projecting  ears ;  the  face  is  composed  of  a  double  arch  representing 
eyebrows ;  below  each  arch  is  a  hemispherical  eye,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  face  a  prominent  owl's  beak.  The  breasts  are  protruding  and  con- 
spicuous, and  the  vulva^  is  represented  by  a  large  circle  in  relief.  On 
some  owl-vases  this  protruding  circle  is  ornamented  with  an  incised  cross 
(see  e.g.  No.  986  and  No.  991,  pp.  521  and  523),  which  can  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  its  character.  Very  curious  are  the  upright  projections  on  the  sides, 
which  in  the  large  vases  are  concave  on  the  inside  and  very  long,  and 
have  such  sharp  edges  that  they  can  never  have  served  as  handles ; 
besides,  they  are  found  very  frequently  even  on  those  owl-vases  which 
have  large  handles  of  the  regular  form.  I  ask  if  these  long  concave 
projections  may  not  perhaps  be  meant  to  represent  wings,  and  if,  in  that 
case,  the  small  upright  projections  which  we  see  on  the  sides  of  No.  227 
can  represent  anything  else  ?  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
these  upright  projections  are  never  in  any  case  perforated ;  further  that, 
at  variance  with  all  other  Trojan  vases,  these  owl-headed  vases  have  never 
in  any  case  the  system  of  tubes  for  suspension. 

No.  228  is  the  upper  part  of  a  hand-made,  lustrous-red  owl-headed 
vase,  which  appears  to  have  been  almost  of  an  identical  shape  with 
No.  987  (p.  521).  The  mouth  of  these  vases  is  in  the  form  of  a  cup  with 
two  projections  on  the  sides. 

No.  229  represents  another  hand-made  lustrous  dark-brown  owl-headed 
vase  with  a  cover;  it  has  two  handles;  the  vulva  is  here  represented 
between  the  breasts  in  the  middle  of  the  body. 


*  M.  Barnouf  writes  to  me :  "1  hare  always  ter  of  the  ambilical  cord  is  very  important  in 
been  of  opinion,  and  I  still  believe,  that  this  the  ancient  theory  as  a  life-transmitting  chiinnol. 
circle  in  relief  indicates  the  navel :  the  charnc-       See  Veda,  i.  164,  34  and  35/' 

z  2 
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No.  230  is  the  fragment  of  a  vase  with  an  inciaed  otnamentation 
representing  a  flower,  probably  a  rose. 

No.  231  represents  one  of  the  uumerous  hand-made  Trojan  vases,  with 
female  characteristics  and  a  plain  neck,  to  which  belongs  a  cover  with 
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&n  owI'b  face,  similar  to  that  which  we  see  here.     The  vase  before  ua  is 
of  a  dark-browD  colour,  and   has  on   each  side   an  upright   projection, 


from  which  iasnes  on  either  aide  a  spiral  ornamentation  in  relief. 
The  cover  is  also  hand-made,  of  a  lustrous-yellow  colour,  and  has ' 
a  handle  of  the  uenal  creet-shaped  form.'  Professor  Sayce  observes 
to  me  that  the  ornaments  below  the  breasts  of  this  vase  resemble 
the  lUui  carried  by  Hittite  figures  at  Boghaz  Kioi  (near  the  Halys) 
and  elsewhere. 

No.  232  represents  tlie  interesting  hand-made  black  owl-faced  vase,  in 
which  quite  a  treasure  of  gold  ornaments  was  found.  I  shall  pass  these 
in  review  in  discussing  the  metals  of  the  burnt  city.  The  wing-like 
upright  projections  of  this  vase  were  broken  off;  the  female  breasts  are 
peculiarly  large,  and  unusually  wide  apart ;  the  vulva  is  represented  by 
a  projection  with  a  cavity.  In  fabric  and  colour  this  vase  resembles  a  so- 
called  "  Gesichtsnme  "  found  in  a  tomb  at  Golencin,  near  Posen.*  The 
difference  is  that  on  the  Golencin  am  the  eyes  are  not  protruding,  as  on 
our  Trojan  vase,  and  that  each  of  its  two  ear-like  projections  has  three 
perforations  for  suspending  ornaments  in  them.  There  is  this  further 
difference,  that  the  Golenein  urn  has  neither  female  breasts,  nor  vulva, 
nor  wing-like  projections  on  the  sides.  Besides,  its  bottom  is  Hat,  whilst 
that  of  our  Trojau  owl-vase  is  convex. 


'  Thii  owl.h»aded  coTer  Ulongs  to  th«  third  <t:r  Procini  Fosfii ; "  Posen,  IBMO,  PI.  i.  No. 

or  butat  citj ;  but  not  bo  the  vsse,  which  wni  Thia   most   able  dissertation    baring   bevn  u 

round  in  the  mini  of  the   foarth  city.      But  1  to    me  hy  iu  author  (Profes«>r   Dr.  V.   L  ' 

repreient  it  here,  ni  it  ii  the  only  one  on  which  Sthwnrtx,   director   ot  the 


helnij-Gyniaasium  in  Huaen),  I  heievith  n 
gratefullj'  acknowleilgc  hii  liintl  ntteution. 
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The  viisc  No.  233  ia  decorated  on  either  aide  with  a  curved  omameDt 
in  the  form  of  the  Cypriote  character  for  io,  or  of  a  character  which  is 
found  in  the  alphabets  of  Caria  and  Pamphylia,  as  veil  as  in  Hittito 
inHcriptions :  it  baa  two  handles.  The  head  waa  found  aeparate,  and  does 
not  belong  to  thia  particular  vaae.     I  only  put  it  here  in  order  to  save  it. 
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Ko.  234  representB  another  hand-made  vase,  like  No.  227,  bnt  it  has 
been  so  much  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration,  that  it  is 
difficalt  to  recognize  its  original  colonr. 


No.  235  represents  probably  the  most  remarkable  hand-made  owl- 
headed  vase  I  ever  found  at  Hissarlik.  I  discovered  it  at  a  depth  of 
8J  metres,  or  28  ft.,  on  the  ground-floor  in  the  royal  house  of  the  third 
or  burnt  city ;  it  is  of  a  lustrons-brown  colour,  and  25  in.  high.  In 
spite  of  the  intenee  heat  to  which  it  had  been  exposed  in  the  conSagration, 
it  is  not  thoroughly  baked.  It  haB  two  breaBts  and  two  handles  :  a  very 
pretty  necklace  is  represented  around  the  neck  by  a  series  of  grooves  and 
projecting  circles.  The  beauty  of  this  vase  is  enhanced  by  the  scarf 
which  we  see  in  relief  across  its  body. 

No.  236  represents  another  of  those  pretty  lustrous  dark-yeilow  vase- 
covers  with  owl-faces,  of  which  we  showed  one  under  No.  231.  The  cover 
before  us  was  found  in  a  large  red  urn  at  a  depth  of  27  ft.,  on  the 
great  wall  close  to  the  gate :  hence  its  good  preservation. 

No.  237  represents  one  more  vase-cover,  with  an  owl's  head  modelled 


* 
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on  it,  belonging  to  tbe  same  class  of  rases,  with  a  smooth  neck  like 
Kos.  231  and  240,  having  the  characteristics  of  a  woman,  and  usually  two 
wings. 

I  further  call  the  reader's  very  particular  attention  to  the  terra-cotta 
ball,  No.  1997,*  on  which  we  see  in  the  middle  an  owl's  face  in  mono- 
gram ;  to  its  right  a  wheel,  which  may  mean  the  sun ;  to  its  left,  three 
concentric  circles,  which  may  represent  the  moon,  and  below  a  small 
circle,  perhaps  intended  to  represent  the  morning  star.  All  these  repre- 
senttttions  can  be  best  distinguished  in  the  developed  pattern  (No.  1998). 
On  the  back  the  female  hair  is  indicated  by  deep  scratchings.  As  the 
hair  cannot  be  distinguished  in  the  engraving,  I  strongly  advise  the 
reader  to  see  the  ball  itself  in  my  collection  in  the  South  Eensington 
Museum.'  This  owl's  face,  between  the  sun  and  moon  and  morning  star, 
proves  better,  I  think,  than  all  the  vases  and  idols,  that  the  owl's  head 
is  the  symbol  of  the  Ilian  Athene. 

I  have  still  to  represent  here,  under  Nos.  238,  239,  a  curious  hand- 
made vessel  of  terra-eotta,  which  was  found  at  a  depth  of  30  ft.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  baked  in  the  conflagration.  It  has  a  distinctly  indicated 
owl's   face,   below  which   are   three  horizontal  strokes,  probably  meant 


to  represent  necklaces.  Below  the  latter,  the  front  part  of  the  body  is 
covered  by  a  long  shield,  and  on  the  back  the  long  female  hair  hangs 
down,  like  that  of  the  Caryatides  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  On  each 
side  is  a  separate  vessel,  which  does  not  communicate  with  that  of  the 
main  body.  Very  characteristic  are  the  nine  rows  of  points  on  the  shield, 
which,  like  those  which  we  see  on  the  coats  of  mail  and  the  casques  of  the 
six  warriors  painted  on  a  Mycenean  vase,'  are  no  doubt  meant  to  indicate 
the  splendour  of  brass.  Tliis  vessel  is  unique ;  no  second  one  has  been 
found  like  it. 

*  On  t)ie  I.-istnrthu  Iitliograi.li.'J  i.\s,U; 
end  of  the  -voWme. 

>  M.  Buniouf  writ..*  to  me:  "Thi.i  bi 
1997)  give*  prubnldy  (he  eiiilnnalinn  of  i 
put  of  the  Trojnn  synibglism,  Ikk'huk  il 
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WINGS  AND  SPIRALS  ON  VASES. 


No.  240  is  a  lustrous  dark-red  haud-made  rase,  with  two  large  breasts 
and  a  large  projecting  vulva.     Besides  two  handles,  it  has  two  upright 


r.  «ltli  (be  chandciidJca 


wing-like  projections,  from  each  of  which  issues  on  either  side  a  spiral 
ornament  in  relief,  resembling,  as  ProfeBsor  Siiyce  observes,  the  lituus 
or  crooked  staff  carried  by  certain  figures  in  the  Hittite  sculptures  of 
Boghaz  Eioi  or  Pteria  and  elsewliere.  I  remind  the  reader  that  the  owl- 
faced,  cap-like  covers,  such  as  No.  236,  belong  to  this  sort  of  vase. 

No.  241  is  a  hand-made  light-brown  vase,  with  two  breasts  on  each 
side  and  two  projections ;  it  is  ornamented  with  grooves  and  incised  lines. 


riir.    Ucplh,  Mft.)     , 


No.  242  is  also  a  hand-made  vaso,  with  two  perforated  projections  it 
the  form  of  birds'  beaks  at  the  rim. 

It  is  now  time  to  explain  the  curious  signs  p|^  and  y^,  which  wc  havt 
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seen  on  the  vnlva  of  the  lead  idol  No.  226,  and  which  occnrs  many 
hundreds  of  times  on  the  whorls  and  other  objects  of  this  third  or 
burnt  city,  and  of  the  two  following  pre-historic  cities  (see,  for  instance, 
Nos.  1855,  1858,  1859,  1870,  1873,  1874,  1894,  1919,  1947,  1949,  1982, 
1988,  1989,  1991,  1999).  This  sign  was  evidently  brought  to  Hissarlik 
by  the  people  of  the  Third  City,  for  it  never  occurs  on  objects  from  the 
first  or  second  city.  I  find  it  in  £mile  Burnouf  s  Sanskrit  Lexicon  under 
the  denomination  ''  svastika,"  and  with  the  signification  ev  €(m,  or  as  the 
sign  of  good  wishes. 

My  honoured  friend  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  Professor  Max  Mtiller, 
of  Oxford,  wrote  to  me  some  time  ago :  "  Sv-asti-ha  is  derived  from  au, 
'  well,'  and  as,  '  to  be,'  and  would  be  in  Greek  evearnci].    It  is  always 

directed  towards  the  right,  L.  -| ;  the  other,  directed  towards  the  left,  pt?, 
is  called  Sauvastihar  He  afterwards  kindly  sent  me  the  following  most 
valuable  and  highly  interesting  dissertation  on  the  subject : — 

"  I  do  not  like  the  use  of  the  word  Svastika  outside  of  India.  It  is  a 
word  of  Indian  origin,  and  has  its  history  and  definite  meaning  in  India. 
I  know  the  temptation  is  great  to  transfer  names,  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  to  similar  objects  that  come  before  us  in  the  course  of  our 
researches.  But  it  is  a  temptation  which  the  true  student  ought  to  resist, 
except,  it  may  be,  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  The  mischief  arising  from 
the  promiscuous  use  of  technical  terms  is  very  great.  Travellers,  when- 
ever they  meet  with  two  or  three  upright  stones  and  a  capstone  above, 
talk  of  Cromlechs ;  and  if  they  meet  with  a  holed  stone,  it  is  a  Dolmen. 
But  Cromlech  and  Dolmen  are  Celtic  words  (crom,  *  bent,'  leh,  *  slab ;'  toll^ 
*hole,'  men,  *  stone'),'  and  they  have  a  definite  meaning  among  Celtic 
antiquarians,  and^  strictly  speaking,  cromlech  and  dolmen  imply  the 
workmanship  of  Celts.  After  travellers  have  written  for  some  time  of 
Cromlechs  and  Dolmens  in  India,  Africa,  and  Australia,  an  impression 
spreads  that  all  these  monuments  are  real  Celtic  monuments;  and  the 
next  step  is  that  we  hear  of  Celts  as  the  first  inhabitants  and  builders  in 
countries  where  Celts  have  never  set  foot. 

"  Another  objection  to  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  word  Svastika  is, 
that  svastika  in  Sanskrit  does  not  mean  the  cross  with  crampons,  crux 
ansata,  in  general,  but  only  the  cross  with  the  crampons  pointing  to  the 

right,  y^;  while  the  cross  with  the  crampons  pointing  to  the  left,  py, 
is  called  Sauvastiha. 

"  The  occurrence  of  such  crosses  in  different  parts  of  the  world  may 
or  may  not  point  to  a  common  origin.  But  if  they  are  once  called 
Svastika,  the  vvlgus  profanum  will  at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  all  come  from  India,  and  it  will  take  some  time  to  weed  out  such  a 
prejudice. 

•  "  Very  little  is  known  of  Indian  art  before  the  third  century  b.c.,  the 
period  when  the  Buddhist  sovereigns  began  their  public  buildings.  The 
name  Svastika,  however,  can  be  traced  a  little  further  back.     It  occurs,  as 


'  Max  Mtiller,  Cfiips  from  a  Oerman  Workshopf  vol.  iij.  p.  283. 
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the  name  of  a  particular  sign,  in  the  old  grammar  of  Panini,  abont  a 
century  earlier.  Certain  compounds  are  mentioned  there,  in  which  the  last 
word  is  kamay  '  ear.'  Cattle,  it  would  seem,  were  marked  on  their  ears 
with  signs  indicating  their  owners.  The  custom  prevailed  even  during 
the  Yedic  times,  for  in  the  Big-veda  (x.  62,  7)  we  meet  with  ashiakamiy 
as  applied  to  cows  marked  with  the  figure  8,  whatever  that  figure  may 
then  have  been,  probably  not  more  than  eight  lines,  or  two  crosses.  In 
later  Sanskrit  cUhtakama  is  a  name  of  Brahman,  who  had  eight  ears, 
because  he  had  four  faces  (Kaiurtnukha).  The  same  custom  of  marking 
cattle  is  alluded  to  in  the  Atharva-veda  (xii.  4,  6),  and  it  is  more  fully 
described  in  the  Sankhayana-grthya-sutras  (iii.  10,  ed.  Oldenberg,  p.  77), 
and  the  Oobhila-grthya-sutras  (iii.  6.  5).  Here  an  instrument  made  of 
copper  {aiidumbaro  'asih)  is  recommended  for  marking  cattle. 

''One  of  the  signs  for  marking  cattle  was  the  Svastika,  and  what 
Panini  teaches  in  his  grammar  is  that,  when  the  compound  is  formed, 
svoiUka-kama,  i.e.  '  having  the  ear  marked  with  a  Svastika,'  the  final  a 
of  Svastika  is  not  to  be  lengthened,  while  it  is  lengthened  in  other  com- 
pounds, such  as  Ddird'kamay  i.e.  '  having  the  ear  marked  with  the  sign 
of  a  sickle.' 

"  Originally  svastika  may  have  been  intended  for  no  more  than  two 
lines  crossing  each  other,  or  a  cross.  Thus  we  find  it  used  in  later  times 
also  with  reference  to  a  woman  covering  her  breasts  with  crossed  arms, 
Bdlaram,  75,16,  svahasfasvastikorstaniy  and  likewise  with  reference  to 
persons  sitting  cross-legged. 

"  Etymologically,  svastika  is  derived  from  svasti,  and  svai^ti  from  su, 
*  well,'  and  as,  *  to  be.'  Svasti  occurs  frequently  in  the  Veda,  both  as  a  noun 
in  the  sense  of  happiness,  and  as  an  adverb  in  the  sense  of  '  well,'  or '  hail !' 
It  corresponds  to  the  Greek  evea-Tw,  The  derivative  svasti-ka  is  of  later 
date,  and  it  always  means  an  auspicious  sign,  such  as  are  found  most 
frequently  among  Buddhists  and  Jainas.  It  occurs  often  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  Buddhist  inscriptions,  on  Buddhist  coins, 
and    in    Buddhist    manuscripts.      Historically   the  y 

svastika  is  first  attested   on  a  coin  of  Erananda,     \V ,   / 

supposing  Erananda  to  be  the  same  king  as  Xan- 
drames,  the  predecessor  of  Sandrokyptos,  whose 
reign  came  to  an  end  in  315  b.g.  (See  Thomas, 
On  the  Identity  of  Xandrames  and  Krananda,)  The 
palaaographic  evidence,  however,  seems  rather  against  ry 
so  early  a  date.     In  the  foot-prints  of  Buddha  the  no.  sii. 

Buddhists  recognize  no  less  than  sixty-five  auspi-  The  N*ndy«varu. 

cious  signs,  the  first  of  them  being  the  Svastika.^  The  fourth  is  the 
Sauvastika,  p^ ;  the  third,  the  Nandydvarta  (No.  243),  a  mere  develop- 
ment of  the  Svasiika, 

"Among  the  Jainas  the  Svastika  was  the  sign  of  their  7th  Jina, 
Supdr&va.^ 

•  See  Eugfenc  Burnouf,  Lotus  de  la  hunne  Loi,  p.  625. 

•  Colcbrooke,  Miscellaneous  Essays^  ii.  p.  188. 
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'^  In  the  later  Sanskrit  literature  SvastiJca  retains  the  meaning  of  an 
anspicious  mark,  and  thus  we  see  in  the  Bamayavia  (ed.  Gorresio,  ii.  p.  348) 
that  Bharata  selects  a  ship  marked  with  the  sign  of  Svastika. 

'^  Varahamihira  in  the  Br/hat-samhita  (med.  saec.  vi.  p.  Gh.)  mentions 
certain  buildings,  called  Svastika  and  Nandyavarta  (53.  34,  seq.),  but  their 
outline  does  not  correspond  very  exactly  with  the  forms  of  these  signs. 
Some  Sthupas,  however,  are  said  to  have  been  built  on  the  plan  of  a 
svadika. 

"  That  signs  identically  the  same  as  the  Svastika  and  the  Sauvastika 
occur  elsewhere,  in  China,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Etruria,  and  among  the 
Teutonic  nations,  is  perfectly  true.  Comparative  archaeology  may  point 
out  this  fact,  but  there  it  must  rest  for  the  present.  Identity  of  form 
does  as  little  prove  identity  of  origin  in  archsBology  as  identity  of  sound 
proves  identity  of  origin  in  etymology.  Comparative  studies  are  very 
useful,  so  long  as  they  do  not  neglect  the  old  rule.  Divide  et  imperay 
Distinguish,  and  you  will  be  master  of  your  subject ! 

"  Quite  another  question  is,  Why  the  sign  J-Cj  should  have  had  an 

auspicious  meaning,  and  why  in  Sanskrit  it  should  have  been  called 
Svasiiha,  The  similarity  between  the  group  of  letters  sv  in  the  ancient 
Indian  alphabet  and  the  sign  of  SvastiJca  is  not  very  striking,  and  seems 
purely  accidental.  A  remark  of  yours  in  your  book  on  Troy  (p.  38),  where 
you  speak  of  the  Svastika  as  a  wheel  in  motion,  the  direction  of  the  motion 
being  indicated  by  the  crampons,  contains  a  very  useful  hint,  which  has 
been  confirmed  by  some  important  observations  of  Mr,  Thomas,  our  distin- 
guished Oriental  numismatist.     He  has  clearly  proved  that  on  some  of  the 

Andhra  coins,  and  likewise  on  some  punched  gold  coins,  depicted  in  Sir 
W.  Elliot's  Plate  ix.  Madras  Journ,  Lit,  and  Science^  vol.  iii.,  the  place  of 
the  more  definite  figure  of  the  sun  is  often  taken  by  the  Svastika,  and  that 
the  Svastika  has  been  inserted  within  the  rings  or  normal  circles  repre- 
senting the  four  suns  of  the  Ujjain  pattern  on  coins.  He  has  also  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  long  list  of  the  recognized  devices  of  the 
twenty-four  Jaina  Tirthankaras  the  sun  is  absent ;  but  that  while  the 
8th  Tirthankara  has  the  sign  of  the  half-moon,  the  7th  Tirthankara  is 
marked  with  the  Svastika,  i.e.  the  sun. 

"  Here  then,  I  think,  we  have  very  clear  indications  that  the  Svastika^ 
with  the  hands  pointing  in  the  right  direction,  was  originally  a  symbol  of 
the  sun,  perhaps  of  the  vernal  sun  as  opposed  to  the  autumnal  sun,  the 
Sauvastika,  and  therefore  a  natural  symbol  of  light,  life,  health,  and 
wealth.  That  in  ancient  mythology  the  sun  was  frequently  represented 
as  a  wheel  is  well  known.  Grimm  identifies  the  Old  Norse  hjol  or  hvely 
the  A.-S.  hveohl,  English  *  wheel,'  with  kvkKo^,  Sk.  Kaira,  '  wheel ; '  and 
derives  jol,  *  yule-tide,'  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  from  lijoly  *  the 
(solar)  wheel.* 

"  But  while  from  these  indications  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that 
among  the  Aryan  nations  the  Svastika  may  have  been  an  old  emblem  of 
the  sun,  there  are  other  indications  to  show  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  the  same  or  a  very  similar  emblem  was  used  to  indicate  the  earth. 
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Mr.  Beal,  in  the  same  nnmber  of  the  Indian  Antiquary  which  contains 
Mr.  Thomas's  remarks  on  the  Svastika  (March,   1880),  has  shown  that 
in  Chinese  ^  is  the  symbol  for  an  enclosed  apace  of  earth,  and  that  the 
simple  cross  (-{-)  occurs  as  a  sign  for  earth  in  certain  ideographic  groapB. 
Here  the  cross  was  probably  intended  to  indicate  the  fonr  qaarters,  N.  8. 
E.  W. ;  or,  it  may  be,  more  gene- 
rally,    extension    in     length     and 
breadth.      That  the   cross   is   nsed 
as  a  sign  for  'four'  in  the  Bactro- 
Pali  inscriptions, '"   is  well  known ; 
bnt  the  fact  that  the  same  sign  has 
the  same   power   elsewhere,  as  for 
instance  in  the  Hieratic  numerals, 
does  not  prove  by  any  means  that 
the   one  fignre   was   derived    from 
the  other.      We  forget  too  easily 
that  what  was  possible  in  one  place 
was  possible  also  in  other  places; 
and   the  more  we   extend   our   re- 
searches, the  more  we   shall   learn 

that    the   chapter    of   accidents   is  so.  »*.  th*  Fan-priiii  of  BiKtdn.. 

larger  than  we  imagine." 

The  cut  No.  244,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  honoured  friend 
Mr.  James  Fergusson,  represents  the  foot-print  of  Buddha,  as  carved  on 
the  Amaravati  Tope,  near  the  river  Eistna. 

Nos.  245,  246  represent  the  opposite  hemispheres  of  a  terra-cotta  ball, 
which  is  divided  by  fourteen  incised  circular  lines  into  fifteen  zones,  of 


.    TecTHMU  VM, 


(ActiulBbe.    D^,  Mft.) 


which  two  ate  ornamented  with  points,  and  the  middle  zone,  which  is  the 
largest  of  all,  with  p^  and  y-j  Professor  Sayce  remarks  that  "  the 
central  ornament  ^\  is  the  Cypriote  character  hi." 

No.  247  is  the  fragment  of  a  lustrous-black  vase  with  a  LC  in  the 


•  Mu  Miiller,  Ch!pifrom  a  Gtrmaa  Worlahop,  rol.  H.  p.  S 
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middle  of  three  concentric  rectangles :  the  |-j^  as  well  as  all  the  other 
lines,  are  incised  and  filled  with  white  chalk  in  order  to  strike  the  eye.^ 

The  y^  and  pfJ  are  extraordinarily  frequent  on  the  Trojan  terra- 
cotta halls,  as  well  as  on  the  whorls,  immense  nnmbers  of  which  are 
ornamented  with  them  (see  Nos.  1826,  1838,  1849,  1850,  1855,  1861, 
1864,  1865,  1866,  1868,  1871,  1872,  1873,  1874,  1876,  1878,  1879, 
1894,  1905,  1911,  1919,  1947,  1949,  1954,  1982,  1983,  1987,  1988, 
1989,  1990,  1991,  1999). 

On  the  whorls  Nos.  1872  and  1911  we  see  the  Lpj  and  [^,  together 

with  linear  representations  of  burning  altars;  on  Nos.  1879,  1919,  1947, 
1949,  1991,  along  with  the  zigzags,  which  we  see  also  in  the  hands  of 
the  two  Phoenician  gods  represented  on  a  lentoid  gem  found  near 
Mycenae,*  and  which  are  generally  believed  to  form  the  symbolic  sign 
for  lightning.  The  representation  of  the  burning  altar  has  also  been 
found  incised  on  the  bottom  of  a  vase  in  the  excavations  made  by  Miss 
Sofie  von  Torma  in  the  valleys  of  Maros  and  Cserna  in  Transylvania 
(Siebenburgen).®  The  Lj^  or  py  also  occurs  very  frequently  on  the 
Trojan  whorls  in  conjunction  with  rude  linear  representations  of  stags, 
above  whose  backs  are  rows  of  points ;  *  it  also  occurs  in  conjunction  with 

the  sign  |  |  |.^     This  latter  sign  is  very  frequent  on  the  Trojan  whorls.* 

Now  this  very  same  sign  occurs  over  the  opening  of  three  hut-urns  found 
under  the  ancient  lava  near  Marino.^  It  occurs  also  among  the  devices 
in  punched  work  on  the  flags  in  the  interior  of  the  tomb  of  OUam  Fodhla, 
traditional  monarch  and  lawgiver  of  Ireland,  which  is  computed  to  be 
upwards  of  3000  years  old ;  *  further,  on  a  girdle-buckle  of  iron  plated 
with  silver,  found  in  a  tomb  at  Hedingen,  near  Sigmaringen.'  In  these 
two  latter  cases  we  see  the  symbol  or  character  in  conjunction  with  the 
zigzag,  which  is  interpreted  as  the  symbolic  sign  of  lightning.  Finally, 
we  see  this  sign  on  six  vase-bottoms  discovered  by  Miss  Sofie  von  Torma 
in  the  valleys  of  Maros  and  Cserna  in  Transylvania.^® 

"We  find  the  3-J  in  Ezekiel  ix.  4,  6,  where — in  the  form  of  the  old 
Hebrew  letter  Tau — it  is  written  as  the  sign  of  life  on  the  forehead,  like 


'  This  potsherd  as  well  as  another  one  with  a 
J-l  having  been  picked  up  in  1872  at  a  much 

greater  depth  in  my  excayations,  I  held  them  to 
belong  to  the  first  city.  But  after  carefully  ex- 
amining the  clay  and  fabric  of  these  fragments, 
I  feel  convinced  that  they  belong  to  the  third 
or  burnt  city,  and  that  they  must  have  fallen 
from  a  higher  level  into  my  excavations.  I  feel 
the  more  certain  on  this  point,  as  the  kJ-i  or 

rj^  never  again  occurred  in  the  debris  either 

of  the  first  or  of  the  second  city,  whereas  they 
occur  many  hundreds  of  times  in  the  third  as 
well  as  in  the  two  subsequent  pre-historic  cities 
of  Hissarlik. 

*  See  my  Mycenae^  No.  540,  p.  362. 

»  Carl  Gooss,  Bericht  uber  Fraulein  Sofie  von 
TonruCs  Sammlunj  jwaehistorischer  Alterthitmer 


aus  dem  Maros-  ttnd  Cserna-  Thai  SubenburgenSf 
p.  16,  No.  12.  *  See  No.  1879. 

•  See  No.  1905. 

•  See  Nos.  1912,  1936,  1939. 

'  Notes  on  Nut-urns  and  other  Objects  from 
Marino  near  Albano,  By  Sir  John  Lubbock  and 
Dr.  L.  Pigorini.  London,  1869.  Two  of  the 
hut-urns  represented  in  the  work  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock  and  Dr.  Pigorini  have  the  sign  UJ 
above  the  door.     The  third  hut-nm  with  the 

sign  LLI  above  the  doer  is  preserved  in  the  Hoyal 
Museum  at  Berlin. 

*  Discovery  of  the  Tomb  of  OUam  Fodhla,  By 
Eugene  Alfred  Conwell.     Dublin,  1873. 

*  Ludw.  Lindenschmit,  Die  VaterlSndischen 
Alterihumer,  PI.  v.  No.  4. 

••  Carl  Gooss,  op.  cit.   p.  16,  PI.  tii.  Nos,  8,  ^, 
10,  13,  14,  and  17. 
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its  corresponding  Indian  symbol.  We  find  it  twice  on  a  large  piece  of 
ornamented  leather  contained  in  the  celebrated  Corneto  treasure  pre- 
served in  the  Eoyal  Museum  at  Berlin ;  also  on  ancient  pottery  found  at 
Konigsberg  in  the  Neumark,  and  preserved  in  the  Markisches  Museum 
in  Berlin,  and  on  a  bowl  from  Yucatan  in  the  Berlin  Ethnological 
Museum.  We  also  see  it  on  coins  of  Gaza,  as  well  as  on  an  Iberian 
coin  of  Aside ;  ^  also  on  the  drums  of  the  Lapland  priests.*  It  is  just 
such  a  troublesome  puzzle  as  the  Nile-key  or  crux  ansata,  that  symbol 
which,  as  a  hieroglyph,  is  read  ankh  ("the  living  one"),  which  very 
frequently  occurs  in  the  inscriptions  in  the  Nile  valley,  and  which  we 
see  of  exactly  the  same  form  on  a  sepulchre  of  Northern  Asia  Minor.^ 

The  pU  is  a  sort  of  cross,  whose  four  arms  are  bent  at  a  right  angle ; 
it  resembles  four  conjoined  Greek  Gammas. 

Bumouf  thinks  that  "the  LJ^  and  ^  represent  the  two  pieces  of 
wood  which  were  laid  crosswise  upon  one  another  before  the  sacrificial 
altars,  in  order  to  produce  the  sacred  fire  (Afftii),  and  the  ends  of  which 
were  bent  round  at  right  angles,  and  fastened  by  means  of  four  nails  Jt^, 
80  that  this  wooden  scaffolding  might  not  be  moved.  At  the  point  where 
the  two  pieces  of  wood  were  joined,  there  was  a  small  hole,  in  which  a 
third  piece  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  lance  (called  Pramantha),  was 
rotated  by  means  of  a  cord  made  of  cow-hair  and  hemp,  till  the  fire 
was  generated  by  friction.  Then  the  fire  (Agini)  was  put  on  the  altar 
close  by,  where  the  priest  poured  the  holy  /Soma,  the  juice  of  the  tree 
of  life,  over  it,  and  made,  by  means  of  purified  butter,  wood  and  straw, 
a  large  fire."  * 

Burnouf  further  maintains  that  the  mother  of  the  holy  fire  was  Mdyd^ 
who  represents  the  productive  force.*  If  his  views  are  correct,  they 
would  go  far  to  explain  the  presence  of  the  ^  on  the  vulva  of  the 
idol  No.  226.  They  would  also  show  that  the  four  points  which  we  so 
frequently  see  under  the  arms  of  the  f^  or  l^  indicate  the  wooden  nails 
with  which  this  primitive  fire-machine  was  fixed  firmly  on  the  ground ; 
and,  finally,  they  would  explain  why  we  so  frequently  see  the  ^  or  the 
LC  in  company  with  the  symbol  of  lightning  or  burning  altars.     The 

other  cross  too,  which  has  also   four  points,    ^h,   and  which  occurs 

innumerable  times  on  the  whorls  of  the  three  upper  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik,  might  also  claim  the  honour  of  representing  the  two  pieces  of 
wood  for  producing  the  holy  fire  by  friction.  Burnouf  asserts  that  "  in 
remote  antiquity  the  Greeks  for  a  long  time  generated  fire  by  friction, 
and  that  the  two  lower  pieces  of  wood,  that  lay  at  right  angles  across  one 
another,  were  called  aravpo^;,  which  word  is  either  derived  from  the  root 
fftri,  which  signifies  lying  upon  the  earth,  and  is  then  identical  with  the 
Latin  atemere,  or  it  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  word  stdvara,  which  means 

>  Zobel,  de  Zanjronis,  1863,  PI.  1  and  3,  and  logique  de  la  Galatie  et  de  la  Bithyme,  Atlas, 

p.  397.  PI.  ix. 

'  Rochholz,  Altdeutsches  BUrgerMten^  p.  184.  *  See  Smile  Bnmonf,  La  Science  dea  Religions^ 

'  Guillaume  and  Perrot,  Exploration  archeo^  p.  256.  '  Smile  Burnouf,  op.  cit. 
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*  firm,  solid,  immovable.'  After  the  Greeks  had  other  means  of  producing 
fire,  the  word  aravpo^  passed  simply  into  the  sense  of  cross." 

The  py  or  y-j  may  be  found  in  nearly  all  countries  of  Europe,  and 
in  many  countries  of  Asia.  We  see  them  on  one  of  three  pot-bottoms* 
found  on  Bishop's  Island,  near  Konigswalde,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Oder,^  as  well  as  on  a  yase  found  at  Eeichersdorf  near  Guben.^  A  whole 
row  of  them  may  be  seen  round  the  famous  pulpit  of  Saint  Ambrose  in 
Milan.  The  sign  occurs  a  thousand  times  in  the  catacombs  of  Bome ;  *  we 
find  it  very  frequently  in  the  wall-paintings  at  Pompeii,  even  more  than 
160  times  in  a  house  in  the  recently  excavated  street  of  Vesuvius ;  we  see 
it  in  three  rows,  and  thus  repeated  sixty  times,  upon  an  ancient  Celtic 
funeral  urn  found  at  Shropham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum.^®  I  find  it  also  very  often  on  ancient  Athenian^  and 
Corinthian  vases,  and  exceedingly  frequent  on  the  jewels  in  the  royal  tombs 
at  Mycenae ;  ^  also  on  the  coins  of  Leucas  and  Syracuse,  and  in  the  large 
mosaic  in  the  royal  palace  garden  at  Athens.  The  Bev.  W.  Brown  Keer, 
who  visited  me  in  1872  at  Hissarlik,  assured  me  that  he  has  seen  it 
innumerable  times  in  the  most  ancient  Hindu  temples,  and  especially  in 

those   of  the   Jainas.      I  see   also  a  p[J  on  a  vase^  which   was  found 

in  the  county  of  Lipto,  in  Hungary,  and  is  preserved  in  the  collection 
Majlath  Bela;  further,  on  terra-cottas  found  in  the  cavern  of  Bara- 
thegy,  in  Hungary.* 

Since  the  appearance  of  my  work  Troy  and  its  Bemains,  I  have  been 

favoured  with  letters  from  correspondents  who  have  observed  the  Lpj  and 
j3-j  in  various  parts  of  the  old  world,  from  China  at  the  one  extremity 
to  Western  Africa  at  the  other.  Dr.  Lockhart,  of  Blackheath,  formerly 
medical  missionary  in  China  ~  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  other  interesting 
communications  ^ — says  that  "  the  sign  pj-j  is  thoroughly  Chinese."  • 
Major-General  H.  W.  Gordon,  C.B.,  Controller  of  the  Boyal  Arsenal 
at  Woolwich,  wrote,  with  reference  to  the  nations  amongst  whom  I  have 
traced  the  pP,  "  You  may  to  these  nations  add  the  Chinese,  since  upon 
the  breech-chasing  of  a  large  gun  lying  outside  my  office,  and  which  was 
captured  in  the  Taku  Forts,  you  will  find  the  same  identical  sign."  For 
the  very  interesting  discovery  of  the  symbol  among  the  Ashantees,  I  am 


*  Zeitschrift  fur  Ethnologies  Organ  der  Berliner 
Gesellschaft  fUr  Aathropologie  und  Urgesc/iichtCy 

1871,  Hi. 

^  Third  Sessional  Report  of  the  Berlin  Society 
f(/r  Anthropology,  Ethnology,  and  Pre-historic  lie- 
searches^  of  1871. 

*  Sessional  Report  of  the  Berlin  Society  for 
Anthropology,  Ethnology,  and  Pre-hidoric  Re- 
searches,  of  July  15,  1876,  p.  9. 

*  £mile  Bumouf)  op.  cit. 

»•  A.  W.  Franks,  Horae  feraks,  PI.  30,  fig.  19. 

*  G.  Hirschfeld,  Vasi  arcaici  Ateniesi;  Roma, 

1872,  Tay.  zxxix.  and  xl.     G.  Dennis,  The  Cities 
and  Cctncteries  of  Etrwia,  p.  xci. 

*  See  my  Afyccmw,  p.  259,  figs.  383,  385,  and 
in  many  others. 


'  No.  Sj  PI.  XX.  in  Dr.  Joseph  HampePs  Anti' 
quit^s  pr€ listuriques  de  la  Hongric ;  Efiztergom, 
1877. 

*  Joseph  Hnmpel,  Catalcyjue  de  VExposition 
pr^iistoriqxie  des  Musses  de  Province ;  Budapest, 
1876,  p.  17. 

*  For  example,  the  Chinese  sacrificial  cap, 
engraved  under  No.  774  (p.  466),  resembling  the 
double-h  mdled  gold  cup  of  the  large  treasure. 
Dr.  Lockhart  finds  various  indications  of  Chinese 
influence  among  the  Hisaarlik  antiquities,  and 
traces  Chinese  letters  on  some  of  the  whorls: 
but  I  do  not  now  enter  into  that  question. 

'  M.  Biirnouf  asks  me  whether  it  has  not  been 
imported  into  China  by  the  Buddhists. 
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indebted  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Mneae  Macleod,  of  Invergordon  Castle,  Boes-afaire, 
who  wrote :  "  You  may  jndge  my  surprise  when,  a  few  weeka  ago,  on 
looking  over  eome  curious  bronzes  captured  at  Coomaasie  during  the  late 
Asfaantee  war  by  Captain  Eden,  son  of  Bishop  Eden,  of  Inverneaa,  and 
now  in  his  poesession,  I  observed  the  aame  symbol,  with  some  others,  as 
was  nanal  in  Asia  Minor  bo  many  thoaaand  years  ago.  I  enclose  photo- 
graphs of  the  three  bronzes  with  the  symbol  in  high  relief,  and  of  nearly 
the  natural  size," 


Profeasor  Sayce  observes  to  me :  "  It  is  evident  that  the  sign  fonnd 
at  Hissarlik  is  identical  with  that  fotind  at  Mycenae  and  Athens,  as 
well  as  on  the  pre-historic  pottery  of  Cyprus,'  since  the  general  artistic 
character  of  the  objects  with  which  this  sign  is  associated  in  Cyprus  and 
Greece  agrees  with  that  of  the  objects  discovered  in  Troy.  The  Cyprian 
vase  figured  in  Di  Ceanola's  Cyprus,  PI.  xlv.  36,  which  associatea  the 
moaxtika  with  the  figure  of  an  animal,  is  a  striking  analogue  of  the  Trojan 
whorls  on  which  it  is  associated  with  the  figures  of  stage.  The  fact  that 
it  is  drawn  within  the  vulva  of  the  leaden  image  of  the  Asiatic  goddess 
(No.  226)  aeems  to  show  that  it  was  a  symbol  of  generation.    I  believe  that 

it  ia  identical  with  the  Cypriote  character  /p  or  "I*  {tie),  which  haa 
the  form  M|  in  the  inscriptions  of  Golgi,  and  also  with  the  Hittite  *y 
or  ala,  which  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke  once  suggested  to  me  was  intended  to 
represent  the  organs  of  generation." 

Mr.  Edward  Thomas  kindly  sends  me  a  copy  of  his  most  able  dis- 
sertation on  the  j^  and  M-],*  in  which  he  aays :  "  As  far  aa  I  have  been 
able  to  trace  or  connect  the  variona  manifestations  of  thia  emblem,  they 
one  and  all  resolve  themaelvea  into  the  primitive  conception  of  solar 
motion,  which  was  intuitively  associated  with  the  rolling  or  wheel-like 
projection  of  the  sun  throngh  the  upper  or  visible  arc  of  the  heavens,  aa 
understood  and  accepted  in  the  crude  astronomy  of  the  ancienta.  The 
earliest  phase  of  astronomical  science  we  are  at  present  in  a  position  to 
refer  to,  with  the  still  estant  aid  of  indigenous  diagrams,  is  the  Chaldean. 
The  representation  of  the  aun  in  this  aystem  commences  with  a  aimple 
ring  or  outline  circle,  which  is  speedily  advanced  towards  the  impression 
of  onward  revolving  motion  by  the  insertion  of  a  cross  or  four  wheel-like 

>  Weatem  Cuanterpailn ;  London,  1880. 
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Spokes  within  the  circumference  of  the  normal  ring.  Aa  the  original 
Chaldean  emblem  of  the  snn  was  typified  by  a  single  ring,  so  the  Indian 
mind  adopted  a  similar  definition,  which  remains  to  this  day  as  the 
ostensible  deyice  or  caste-mark  of  the  modern  Sauraa,  or  snn-worshippers. 
The  tendency  of  devotional  exercises  in  India,  indeed,  seems  from  the  first 
to  have  Iain  in  the  direction  of  mystic  diagrams  and  crypto  symbols 
rather  than  in  the  prodnction  of  personified  statnes  of  the  gods,  in  which 
it  must  be  confessed  that,  unlike  the  Greeks,  the  Hindus  did  not  attain 
a  high  style  of  art." 

I  now  come  to  the  tripod-vases,  of  which  a  really  enoi-moua  number 
was  found.    In  fact,  most  of  the  Trojan  vases  are  tripods.     I  found,  in  my 
excavations  in  the  Acropolis  of  Mycenae,  a  few  fragments  of  terra-cotta 
tripods,*  but  never  an  entire  one.      Besides,   the  Mycenean  tripods  are 
very  different  from  the  Trojan ;  for  they  have  two  large  handles,  which,  as 
well  aa  the  three  feet,  have  each  two,  three,  four,  or  even  five  perforations, 
for  suspension  with  a  string.     On  the  contrary,  the  feet  of  the  Trojan 
tripods  are  never  perforated,  but  there  is  on  either  side  of  the  body  a 
projection  with  a  vertical  tubular  hole,  and,  in  the  same  direction,  a  bole 
in  the  rim  and  the  cover.     The  string  was  drawn  on  each  side  through 
the  tubnlar  holes  of  the  projections,  and  a  knot  being  made  below,  as  I 
have  shown  in  No.  252,  the  string  was  drawn  through  the  tabular  holes 
of  the  neck  or  the  cover.     It  deserves  attention  that  whenever  a  vase 
has  a  cover  with  long  tubular  holes,  such  as  No.  252,  there  is  no  per- 
foration in  the  vase-neck ; 
and  there  being   none  in 
the   tripod-vaee  No.   251, 
it  must  have  hod  a  cover 
similar  to  that  of  No.  252. 
In  fact,   vases   with   pro- 
jections on   the   rim   and 
long  tubnlar  holes  in  these 
projections,  a  system  such 
as  we  see  it  on  No.  253, 
always    pre  -  suppose    flat 
vase-covers  perforated   on 
either  side.    In  either  way, 
— by   means   of  the   cap- 
like  covers   with   tubnlar 
holes,  snch  as  we  see  oa 
No.  252,  or  by  means  of 

Mo  IS) .  OTTWiiiFnled  Tripod  Viwe,  with  tubular  hula  for  nuprnalva.  f        i    i  a    i  i 

Ci!6Kimi»i«,  Dtp"".  «i->  perforated  flat  covers,  such 

as  there  must  have  ex- 
isted on  No,  253, — the  vase  could  be  shut  close,  and  it  could  be  carried 
by  the  string. 

But  if,  as  is  evident  from  the  fragments  I  discovered  at  Mycenae,  the 
tripod  form  of  vase  was  in  use  in  Greece  from  a  very  remote  antiquity,  it 

*  See  my  Mycemie^  p.  €9. 
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most  certainly  was  no  longer  in  use  there  or  elsewhere  in  the  so-called 
Graeco-Phoenician  period,  and  far  less  in  later  times.  The  best  proof  of 
this  is,  that  neither  the  Museums  of  Athens,  nor  the  British  Museum, 
nor  the  Louvre,  nor  any  other  museum  in  the  world,  can  boast  of  possess- 
ing a  tripod-vase  of  terra-cotta,  except  one  found  at  lalysus,  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  two  from  Etruria  (one  of  them  in  form  of  an 
animal  from  Corneto)  as  well  as  one  from  Peru  in  the  Royal  Museum 
of  Berlin,*®  one  apparently  of  a  late  period  in  the  Museum  of  Leyden," 
and  three  bronze  tripod-vases  of  a  late  time  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  the 
Museums  of  Neu  Strelitz,  Stralsund,  and  Brandenburg.  We  must  also, 
of  course,  except  the  censers,  consisting  of  a  very  flat  bowl  with  three  very 
long,  broad  feet,  which  occur  among  the  Graeco-Phoenician  as  well  as  the 
Corinthian  pottery,  and  of  which  the  Museum  of  the  l&ap^aKetov  in  Athens, 
as  well  as  all  the  large  European  museums,  contain  a  few  specimens. 

No  fragment  of  a  tripod- vase  of  either  terra-cotta  or  bronze  has  ever 
been  found  in  the  Lake-dwellings ;  *  nor,  indeed,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  any 
bronze  or  copper  tripod-vase  ever  been  found  anywhere,  except  the  above, 
and  one  which  I  discovered  in  the  fourth  royal  sepulchre  at  Mycenae,  and 
of  which  I  gave  an  engraving.  No.  440,  p.  278  of  my  Mycenae.  But 
as  tripods  are  continually  mentioned  by  Homer,  the  fact  now  mentioned 
goes  far  to  prove  that  he  either  flourished  in  Greece  at  that  remote  age 
to  which  the  Mycenean  sepulchres  belong,  or  that  he  lived  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  tripods  may  have  been  still  in  use  at  the  time  usually  attributed  to 
the  poet  (the  ninth  century  B.C.).  But  my  excavations  at  Hissarlik  have 
not  proved  that  tripods  were  still  in  use  so  late :  for  no  trace  of  them 
was  found  either  in  the  layer  of  debris  of  the  sixth  city,  which  I  hold 
to  be  a  Lydian  settlement,  or  in  the  most  ancient  strata  of  the  Aeolic  Ilium. 

Tripods  of  copper  (or  bronze)  were  used  in  the  Homeric  times  for 
various  purposes.  In  the  Odyssey,^  as  well  as  in  the  lliad,^  we  find  them 
given  as  presents  of  honour.     In  the  Iliad  *  one  is  oflfered  as  a  prize  in 


*•  The  Royal  Museum  of  Berlin  contains  also  a 
terra-cotta  vase  with  four  feet,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  where  it  waa  found. 

"  L.  J.  F.  Janssen,  De  Germoumsche  en  Noordr 
ache  Monumenten  van  het  Museum  te  Leyden; 
Lejden,  1840. 

*  Professor  Virchow  infonns  me  that  in  the 
peat-moors  of  Northern  Germany  are  often  found 
copper  kettles  with  three  feet,  which  belong, 
however,  to  a  late  period,  and  probably  to  the 
Middle  Ages.  Two  such  tripod-vases— the  one 
of  iron,  the  other  of  brass  or  bronze— are  repre- 
sented in  the  Sessional  Report  of  the  Berlin 
Society  of  Anthropoiogyf  Ethnology^  &c.,  of 
July  11,  1874,  PI.  xi.  Nos.  4  and  5. 

•  Od.  xiii.  13 : 

&AA'  iyt  ol  Bufity  rplToBa  fi4yay  ^8i  htfirira  .  .  . 
Od.  XT.  82-84: 

ov94  ris  ^fi4as 

aX/rttf  iLwx4fit^€i^  8i6<rei  B4  n  Ik  7c  ^^pc(r0ai, 


»  //.  viii.  289-291  : 
ir^cdTy  Toi  /xcT*  ijik  irp€(rfiiiIoif  iv  x^P^  d^ffw, 
fj  rpiiroV  ^i  Suctf  Xintovs  ainoTffuf  6x^^^^ 
^i  Tvyoux*)  ^  *^4y  rot  6fihy  \4xos  ti<rayafialyot, 

II.  ix.  121-123 : 
hliiV  V  iv  vcCvTccro'i  vtputXvrh.  8wp'  hvon4\vw^ 
cut'  ^^{ipovs  rpiToSaSj  94Ka  8i  xpv(ro7o  rdKcunrOf 
^Botvas  tk  \4firiTaf  itlKotri,  .  .  . 
*  //.  xi.  700,  701 : 

v€pl  rplwoSos  yhp  HfitWor 

BfifftcBof 

n.  xxiii.  262-264 : 
'IinrcD(ny  /x^if  Tpwra  iroScvfcco'ty  iykdi^  &c0Aa 
9i)fcc  yvveuxa  SytaBtu  iifi6fAOfa  Hpya  iivioy 
icol  rp^ToS*  wTc^cvra  .  .  . 

//.  xxiii.  485 : 
Mp6  vvVf  ^  rpliroSos  wtpii^fitOov  ^i  \4firiTos  .  .  . 

//.  xxiii.  512,  513  : 
8wic€  8*  6yuv  irdpoiiriv  inrtpOiiioiei  yvvaiKa 
KoX  rptiroV  undtpra  ip4pety 

//.xxiii.  717,  718: 

ot  8i  /i<iX'  aUl 
vlmis  UtrBiiy  rpiwoHot  w4pi  wotifTo7o. 

2   A   2 
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the  games,  and  the  tripod  also  occurs  as  an  ornament  of  the  rooms,^ 
and,  further,  for  the  heating  of  water  and  for  cooking.*  To  indicate  its 
use  for  these  latter  purposes,  Homer  ^  gives  also  to  the  tripod  the  epithet 
ifi7rvpt/3ijTr)<;f  "  set  on  the  fire." 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  with  all  the  many  hundreds  of  terra- 
cotta tripod-vases,  no  trace  of  a  copper  or  bronze  tripod  was  found  in 
any  one  of  the  five  pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik.  .This  is  all  the  more 
astonishing,  since  the  ten  treasures  found  in  the  third  or  burnt  city 
appear  to  prove  that  the  city  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  destroyed 
by  a  fearful  catastrophe,  so  that  the  inhabitants  had  no  time  to  save 
anything.  Besides,  the  largest  treasure,  that  one  which  was  found  by  me 
at  the  end  of  May  1873,  contained  three  copper  vessels  and  some  more  in 
fragments,  but  not  one  of  these  was  a  tripod.  The  existence,  therefore,  of 
terra-Qotta  and  copper  tripod-vessels  in  Mycenae  at  that  remote  antiquity 
to  which  the  royal  tombs  belong ;~  their  non-existence  in  Greece  at  any 
later  period ; — the  abundance  of  copper  (or  bronze)  tripod-vessels  in  the 
time  of  Homer ; — the  general  use  of  terra-cotta  tripod- vessels  in  all  the 
five  pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik;— the  total  absence  there  of  copper 
tripods  of  any  kind : — this  series  of  facts  presents  just  as  many  problems 
which  bid  fair  to  occupy  the  scientific  world  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  order  to  avoid  continual  repetition,  I  here  state  that,  unless  I 
mention  the  contrary,  all  the  Trojan  vases  may  be  regarded  as  hand-made, 

I  have  still  to  describe  more  fully  the  tripod-vases  already  mentioned, 
Nos.  251,  252,  and  253.  As  may  be  seen,  the  vertical  tubular  holes  of 
No.  251  are  very  long ;  the  three  feet,  of  which  only  one  is  visible  in  the 
engraving,  are  very  short  and  thick.  On  either  side  of  the  globular  body 
we  see  two  narrow  strips  with  dots,  and  two  broad  ones  with  an  incised 
ornamentation  in  the  shape  of  fish-spines.  This  latter  decoration  is  seen 
on  several  gold  goblets  *  found  by  me  at  Mycenae  in  the  royal  sepulchres, 
as  well  as  on  a  marble  slab  found  outside  of  them ;  ^  it  also  occurs  on 
terra-cotta  vases  found  in  Dolmens  of  the  Stone  age  in  Denmark ;  ^^  on 
a  vase  found  in  Hungary,"  and  elsewhere. 

No.  252  is  a  very  remarkable  lustrous  light-red  tripod- vase.  Around 
the  body  we  see  a  deep  furrow,  the  two  edges  of  which  are  perforated 
vertically  for  suspension ;  but  the  usual  projections  on  either  side  of  the 
body  are  missing  here.  Not  less  curious  is  the  cover,  in  the  form  of  a 
Phrygian  cap,  having  on  each  side  a  tubular  hole  more  than  2  in.  long, 
by  means  of  which  it  was  fastened  on  the  vase  with  a  string,  as  I  have 
shown  in  the  engraving.     There  are  similar  very  long  vertical  tubular 


■  //.  xviii.  373,  374  : 

rpiirohas  yiip  itittoffi  ircCvras  Ircvx^y 
iffrdfityai  T€pl  rolxov  ivuraJBiot  fitydpoio^  .  .  . 

•  Od.  viii.  434: 
difupl  rrvpl  (rrr}<rai  rpiwoHa  /i4yay  Srri  Tax^rrcL. 

II.  xTiii.  344,  345 : 
kfJi^X  irvpl  trrxitrcu  rpiwoJia  fi^yaf,  6ippa  rdxitrra 
UdrpoKKoy  Koiirttav. 

^  II,  xxiii.  702  : 
ry  fi\y  vtiHiircuni  fi4yay  rpitroV  ifiirvptfi^iTfiVt  .  . 


In  //.  xxii.  163,  164,  it  is  called  rpliros  instead 
of  the  usual  form  rplirovs : 

^  rpliros  ^^  Twi^,  •  .  . 

'  See  my  Mycenaey  No.  319,  p.  206,  and  No. 
453,  p.  292. 

»  Ibid.  No.  215,  p.  140. 

'*  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Ifordi^ke  Oldsager ;  Copen- 
hagen, 1859,  p.  19,  fig.  95,  and  p.  20,  fig.  100. 

"  Joseph  Ham  pel.  Antiquity  pr^hiaioriques  de 
la  HongriCj  PI.  xxi.  No.  7. 
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holes  in   the  projections   near   the   rim  of   the  pretty  grey   tripod-Tase 
Xo.  253,   which  has  smaller  projections   with  vertical  tnbnlar  holes,  in 


.  Drpiii.  lan.) 


the  same  direction,  in  ita  globular  hody,  which  ie  decorated  with  wedge- 
ahaped  incisions  and  points. 

Another  tripod-vase  with  the  suspension  system  is  No.  254,  the  neck 
of  which  is  ornamented  with  8  circular  bands.  The  hody  is  divided  by 
three  bands  into  four  fields,  of  which  the  npper  one  is  decorated  with  the 


unmledTtlpdaVue,  wlihl 

loboLu-  bo!« 
(Abuut  lit 

"r^' 

s,    Vm^m^olM  Tripod  V«=. 

lltt. 

Depth.  !«n,) 

•Ctll 

nlalie.    IVplli,  Mfl.) 

Tery  common  incised  zigzag  ornament,  the  two  following  with  small 
incised  strokes ;  the  lower  field  has  no  ornamentation.  Ko.  255  is  a 
similar  tripod-vase,  with  an  almost  identical  ornamentation. 
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No.  256  represents  a  very  cliaracteristic  specimen  of  a  Trojan  terra- 
cotta tripod-vase :  it  is  of  a  light-brown  colonr,  and  has  two  handles, 
which,  as  well  as  the  three  feet, 
are  of  a  spiral  form.  Between 
the  two  handles  there  is,  on 
either  side  of  the  body,  a  large 
projection  with  a  Yerti<Ml  tabular 
hole,  one  of  which  is  jnst  in 
front,  and  in  the  same  direction 
a  hole  in  the  rim  for  suspension. 
The  long  funnel-shaped  neck  is 
decorated  with  simple  circular 
bands. 

A  very  elegant  red  tripod- 
vaee  with  two  perforated  handles 
is  represented  under  Mo.  257. 
On  each  side  of  its  globular 
body  we  see  an  incised  decora- 
tion of  three  branches,  of  which 
the  middle  one  has  on  each  aide 
a  zigzag  line,  the  two  others 
plain  lines. 

The   tripod-vase   No.   258  is 

very  curious,  on   account  of  its 

fanciful  feet,  which,  as  well   as 

N0.1U.  cMty  Triiui  vue,  witb  iwa  hKudiH  of  ipini  form  the  projections  OH  the   sides  of 

and  nrtical  tubulin  ImWii  Jbr  HUBpeuiUia.    (2 :  b  iKtunl  niH.   ,111  1.    j         ■  i.i_ 

u,|rth,»ik.)  the  body,  are  ornamented   with 

incisions;  the  whole  upper  part 
of  this  vessel  is  restored.  The  only  peculiarity  in  the  globular  tripod- 
vase.  No.  259,  is  ft  projection  on  the  body,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 


No.  L'ST.    niubnlir  Tripod,  wllb  perrornlcd  boiidln  I 
pHlm-lGivBa.    (1 : 1  (ctntl  iIh,    [>r[itb,  len.) 


I'lnamcnted  with  a  zigzag  line  between  two  circular  bands.  Much  prettier 
is  the  little  globular  tripod-vase.  No.  260;  which  has  on  each  side  the 
usual  perforated  projection  for  suspension.     The  body  is  decorated  with 
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an  incised  band  of  a  horizontal  fish-Bpine-like  ornamentation,  parallel  to 
which  we  see  a  band  of  atrokes  ronnd  the  neck.     This   latter   band  is 


Ka.tVt.    Ulobular  Tripod,  vltb  bain  for  mspfluloti 
Ho.  m.    OlobuUr  Vue,  with  Ihitt  IWt  ind  tnbulit  md  Inclwd  Bib-splne-likf  ornimaiu, 

bolM  for  tuspen-ilon.    tAbcpuH  :t  irtual  bIm.  (  Sc«1i  1 : 3  ■cluil  il».    Depth,  S«  ft.) 

Drplh,  M  ft.) 

joined  to  the  lower  one  on  each  aide  by  a  row  of  fish-spine  ineieions.     The 
neck  straitens  towards  the  top. 

The  tripod  No.  261  has  two  handles  of  a  spiral  form,  which,  as  a  rare 
exception  to  the  rale,  are  not  perforated.  The  globular  body  is  divided 
by  seven  parallel  circular  bands  into  six  fields :  of  these  the  larger 
central  one  is  divided  on  each  side  by  fifteen  vertical  lines  into  sixteen 
small  fields,  four  of  which  are  ornamented  with  incised  circles,  and  four 
others  with  atrokes.  No,  262  is  another  tripod-vase,  with  tubular  holes  for 


Buspension.  The  upper  part  of  the  globular  body,  as  well  as  the  neck,  is 
ornamented  with  incised  parallel  bands,  of  which  two  are  ornamented 
with  horizontal  strokes,  the  third  with  an  incised  zigzag  line. 

The  tripod-vase  No.  263  is  very  similar  to  No.  252,  with  the  difference 
that  the  neck  of  the  latter  straitens,  while  that  of  No.  263  widens  towards 
the  top.     On  neither  of  these  two  vases  are  there  perforated  projections 
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for  suspension.  On  No.  263,  the  edge  of  the  bottom,  the  projecting 
edge  on  the  middle  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of  the  neck 
and  the  cover,  are  perforated  on  each  side  for  passing  the  string 
through. 

I  call  the  reader's  very  particnlar  attention  to  the  curions  light-red 
tripod-boi  Nos.  264  and  265,  the  former  being  the  cover  and  the  latter 


btubuUrholor.Tr 


being  the  lower  part.     The  three  feet  are  of  a  spiral  form.     On  each  side 
of  the  bottom,  as  well  as  on  two  sides  in  the  rims,  there  is  a  perforation 
for  suspending  the  box  and  fastening  the  lid  on  it.     On  the  top  of  the 
latter    the    reader    sees   a   (mrions 
^"  -^  ornamentation,  painted  with  dark- 

red  clay,  in  which  the  keen  eye  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Charles  Newton,  of 
the  British  Museum,  has  recognized 
a  cuttle-fish,  and  this  is  in  fact  most 
certainly  represented  here.  The 
same  ornamentation  occurs  at  My- 
cenae and  in  the  Phoenico-Greek 
remains  at  Bhodes.  The  same  orna- 
mentation is  very  frequent  on  the 
objects  of  gold  fonud  by  me  in  the 
royal  sepulchres  of  Mycenae,'  also 
on  the  pottery  from  a  tomb  at 
lulysus  in  Bhodes  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  No.  266  is  the 
cover,  and  No.  267  the  lower  part, 
of  a  lustrous-black  box  of  terra- 
cotta, made  of  a  very  compact 
Nu.  MI.  graphite  clay  mixed  with  so  much 

_  „    wiihOivcruf        '"'^^  ^^^^  '*  glitters  all  over  with 
ista.  Depiimiin)  thousands  of  sparkles,  like  gold  or 

silver.  I  found  it  on  the  wall 
neur  the  royal  house,  together  with  the  curious  object  of  Egyptian 
porcelain  No.  548,  and  a  lustrous-black  vase  with  an  owl's  head  and 
the  characteristics  of  a  woman,  in  a  large   broken  funeral  urn,  which 


mv  %«»ie.  No.  SHi,  [..  KiB,  an.t  K.i-.  270,  271,  |j.  1 
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vas  filled  with  different  sorte  of  carbooized  material  and  aslies  of  animal 
matter.  Though  the  box  has  evidently  been  espoaed  to  a  great  heat, 
yet  it  is  hardly  half-baked,  probably  because  it  was  shut.  Bnt  still 
the  beat  baa  been  so  great  in  the  bos  that  all  its  contents  have  been 
oarbonized.  In  these  Professor  X,  Landerer  recognizes  grain,  remnants 
of  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  beads  of  glass  paste,  and  animal  charcoal  of  bones 
and  flesh.  Thus  we  may  with  all  probability  suppose  that  the  funeral  urn 
contained  the  ashes  of  a  deceased  person,  to  which  were  added  several 
articles,  to  one  of  which  the  object  of  Egyptian  porcelain  belonged  ;  also 
the  box  before  ns,  which  seems  to  have  contained  a  dress  ornamented 
with  beads  of  a  glass  paste,  and  some  food,  grain,  and  animal  matter. 
Unlike  the  box  Nos.  264,  265,  the  black  box  before  ua  has  no  holes  for 
suspension,  and  the  lid  is  so  large  that  it  covers  the  lower  part  or  box 
proper  entirely. 

No,  268  represents  a  lustrous-black  tripod-vase  with  the  system  for 
suspension  ;  it  has  on  each  side  of  the  body  throe  linear  projections  and  two 


Nu.  les.    Globular  Thpud.HlthperfgnloI 

pn^lcctlonfl  IbT  fluRpeiwLon.    OrDBin«Dtai1oDi  >  ILq™ 

prq^Fcthins.    (i:4«ti»lsiu.    UepUi.IJft.) 


lines  incised  round  the  neck.  No.  269  is  a  little  grey  vase  decorated  with 
three  lines  round  the  neck,  and  a  series  of  circles  and  a  zigzag  orna- 
mentation round  the  body.     Nos,  270  and  271  are  two  globular  tripod- 


.    TrlpoJ  Vwe,  with  bulei  fur 
'     -  iHDneltlirrilda 
I.  I>«plh.  Ult.) 


vases  of  a  blackish  colour,  with  tubular  boles  for  suspension ;  the  former 
is  ornamented  with  three  lines  round  the  neck,  and  various  other  rude 
incised  patterns  on  the  body ;  the  upper  part  of  No.  271  is  decorated  all 
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round  with  7  bands  of  dote.  No.  272  is  a  lustrons-black  tripod-vaae  with 
a  ring  for  BiispenBion  on  either  side,  and  two  small  projectioiiB  on  each  aide 
of  the  body. 

I  pass  over  to  the  nnornamented  tripod-vaseB,  eimply  placing  before 
the  reader  nine  Bpecimens  of  lustrous  black,  brown,  or  red  colour 
(Nob.  273  to  281),  as  their  several  forms  may  be  easily  studied  from  the 


0. 113.    Tripnl  Vue,  wUh  nrfonitrd  |iroJ«llon«  for 

Nrf  an.    Tripod  Vmc.  wli 

^u^nslou.    (i:<»n>»l« 

>iu.    DrpU),3«n.) 


excellent  engravings.  All  of  them  have  two  vertically  perforated  projec- 
tions for  suspension  with  a  string.  In  the  engravings  Nos.  273  and  274  ' 
the  perforations  for  the  string  in  the  rim  are  also  easily  to  be  discerned. 
The  feet  of  No.  276  form  curves ;  those  of  No.  277  are  in  the  form  of 
spirals. 


UNOBNAMENTED  TRIPOD-VASES. 


rt».    Glrfml*r  Tripod  V.K, 

««.i 

IB.     QloboUj  THpod, 

Nu.  179.     TrtpCKl  V»e. 

lN««ljl:aKtu.l«lK. 

bulir  holH  tSr  lurrvntlon 

iHiln  (ui  HupwHoi 

D^h.  33  n ) 

(Ahuut  1 ;  ( 

.ciuililie.   I»pih,Mrt.) 

(1  :  t  sniuJ  (Ik.   Dcptb. 

No.  VO.    Tripod  Vur.,  oltb  lubulir  balu  for  No.  181.    Tcm-CMU  Tripod  Thk.  wHta 

iiupenitao.    (1  :*  "tuBlniis,    DEpUi.  inTfomMd  proJccUom  on  Uit  bUI«  for  mtpenilon. 

31  It.)  (ILilf<it:lu.]ilu,    Depth,  3(1  n.) 

I  now  proceed  to  the  vaacB  without  feut.     No.  282  is  a  lustrous  dark- 
brown  plobular  vase,  with  a  short  neck  and  double  rings  for  suspension  on 


183.    Span  uFi  buck  Vue,  »lth  Ivibola 
r  supeDiloa.    (3:3  tctiul  ilu.    Di-ptfa, 
UR.) 


each  side.     Similar  vases  with  double  rings  on  each  side  are  general  in  the 
first  city,  but  they  hardly  ever  occur  in  the  higher  strata ;  in  fact,  in  all 
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my  excavations  I  found  only  two  of  them  in  the  third  or  burnt  city.' 
But  No.  283  is  a  vaee-spout  with  two  perforations  in  the  rim.  It  evi- 
dently belongs  to  a  vase  with  such  a  spout  on  each  side  of  the  body : 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  represent  such  a  vase  on  a  subsequent  page. 
No.  284  is  a  lastrous-black  globular  vase,  with  the  usual  vertical  tubular 
holes  for  suspension.  As  to  Nos.  285  and  288,  I  have  nothing  particular 
to  add  to  the  mere  view  of  the  objects. 


Ko8.  286  and  287  are  in  shape  much  like  out  present  bottles;  but 
the  projections  with  the  vertical  tubular  holes  on  the  sides  betray  at  once 
their  remote  antiquity.  No.  289  is  a  large  yellowish  vase  of  oval  form, 
having  on  the  sides  the  like  projections  with  perforations.  No.  290  is  a 
lustrous-black  globular  vase  with  perforated  projections  for  suspension. 


I  A  hAod-mnde  vase  simiinr  to  th>>.  and  b1» 

th«  result.     But,  unlike  the  Trojan  van*,  which 

with  two  rings  f»r  luspension  on  either  aide. 

invariahly  haye  vertical  perforations  for  inipen- 

i>  in  the  remarkable  collection  of  pre-hijtoric 

sion,  the  perforations  on  the  Rbove  vase  in  Prof. 

German  pottery  of  Pi-ofessor  Virchow  «t  Berlin. 

ViTchow'i  collection  are  in  a  horizonUl  poeitiOD, 

Great  praiie  ii  dne  to  this  friend  for  the  eiten- 

like  those  of  all   the  GennMi   vmc*  ;    but  he 

(ire  eicaralions  he  hii  onderUken  in  lompaDjr 

with  h»  highly  talented  children,  hii  dsaghtcr 

mem,  which  has  on  each  side  a  vertically  per- 

Milt and   hU  ion   Dr.  Hane  Virchow,   in  the 

forated  eicreK»nce.    Another  rare  exception  ia  a 

v:i,e  in  the  Miirklschet  Museum  at  Berlin,  which 

I'usen,  and  uf  which  hie  very  curious  collodion  i^ 

hM  :<tM>  a  vertical  perforation  on  either  aide. 

VASES  WITHOUT   FEET. 


A  vase  similar  to  tlii8,  but  with  horizontally  perforated  escreecencea  ou 
the  sides,  is  in  ProfosBor  Virchow's  collection. 


menlatloD.  f  Atuut  1 : 4  uliul  »l3e.       omunmlilLiia.  (About  1 : 4  i£tul       DepUi,  tg  ft.) 
Depth,  3»  n.)  ilu.    Drplb,  33  ft.) 

No.  291  is  remarkable  for  the  shape  of  its  very  long  perforated 
projections  for  Buspension.  No.  292  is  a  globular  vase,  rudely  decorated 
with  a  linear  ornamentation  and  dots.  No.  293  is  a  grey  globular  vase 
with  the  suspension  system,  ornamented  on  each  side  with  sis  very 
neatly -incised   palm-branches.     No.  294    is   a   lustrous   dark-red  goblet 
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without  handles ;  it  is  decorated  with  an  incised  band  of  the  fieh-apine 
ornament,  encompassed  on  both  sides  by  double  lines,  below  which  we 
see  an  engraved  branch  all  round  the  vase.  The  perforated  projections 
on  the  sides  of  the  lustrous  dark-brown  globalar  vase.  No.  295,  are 
in  the  shape  of  ears.     No.  296  represents  a  vase  with  perforated  projec- 


Depth.  M  ftO 

tions  for  suspension ;  it  has  a  rude  linear  ornamentation  on  the  body. 
Professor  Virchow  calls  my  attention  to  the  great  similarity  between  the 
cover  of  this  vase  and  that  of  the  covers  on  the  Fommerellen  vases 
with    human   faces.     No.  297   is   of  a   lustrous-brown  colour:  its  neck 


(l:4>ctlulllH.     I»rptb,3sn.)  CD  Uie  aldei  ror  luipengLon.  mvcTHl  ill  over  vilb  doU. 

(1  :3KlIul>iie.     UepttI,  13  ft.) 

widens  slightly  towards  the  top.  No.  298  is  a  lustrous-black  vase,  with 
a  globular  base  and  the  usual  perforated  projections  for  suspension ;  it  is 
covered  all  over  with  rows  of  dots. 
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The  globular  lustrous  dark-brown  vase,  No.  299,  with  its  long  per- 
forated and  deeply-fluted  projections  for  suspension,  is  very  remarkable. 

Ko.  300  is  of  the  same  colour,  and  has  the 
usual  system  for  snapenBioii.  It  is  decorated  with 
a  waving  line  and  dots. 

To  the  list  of  vases  found  elsewhere,  with 
vertical  tubular  holes  for  suspension,  I  may  add  , 

two  small  conical  vases  from  Mimroud,  in  the 
British  Museum,  each  of  which'  has  four  such 
holes. 

No.  301    is   a    blackish   globular   vase,    with     j^^  ^^     ui.rf.uw  v«  »iih 
perforated  projections  on  the  body  ae  well  as  in        lubuUr  iku*  for  nupmniDD. 
the  rim,  for  suspension.     It  has  a  rudely-incised  Dcpu>,wno 

ornamentation  filled  up  with  white  chalk. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  ever  found  at  Hissarlik  is  the 


beautiful  lustrous  dark-yellow  vase  No,  302  (p.  368),  which  has  on  the 
sides  long  projections  perforated  with  tubular  holes  for  suspension ;  each 
of  these  projections  is  ornamented  with  four  horizontal  parallel  lines.  The 
surface  of  the  body  is  divided  on  each  side  by  two  vertical  lines  into  three 
fields :  in  the  middle  field,  which  is  by  far  the  largest,  we  see  on  each  side  a 
tree  with  ten  branches,  a  decoration  which  is  very  freqnent  on  the  Trojan 
whorls  and  balls  (see  Nob.  1899-1904,  1910,  1993,  1999,  and  2000).  But 
I  remind  the  reader  that  this,  like  all  other  patterns  on  the  pre-historic 
pottery  of  Hissarlik,  is  incised.  If  we  examine  these  incisions  with  a 
lens,  we  conclude  from  their  rudeness  and  irregularity  that  they  must 
have  been  made  with  pointed  pieces  of  silex  or  hard  wood,  or  with  bone- 
needles,  before  the  pottery  was  baked  for  the  second  time,  or,  more 
probably,  before  it  was  brought  to  the  fire  for  the  first  time.  The  vase 
before  us  {No,  302)  has  been  exposed  to  the  full  beat  of  the  conflagra- 
tion ;  for,  although  the  clay  is  very  thick,  it  is  thoroughly  baked.  This 
TBse  evidently  had  a  cover  like  that  which  we  see  on  No.  252. 

Another  highly  interesting  vase  is  represented  by  No,  303  (p.  368);  it 
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is  of  a  Instrons-black  colour,  and  but  slightly  baked.  Like  many  other 
black  vases,  it  would  most  probably  have  become  quite  red  had  it  been 
exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration,  and  so  been  thoroughly 


iw  of  potliifaiM)  bUcklsta  TcTTiMstu.  n 
hin  tur  HWpenatao.  J  Dclavd  pluil^llke  vr 
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baked.  It  has  on  both  sides  pointed  projections  with  perforations  for 
suspension.  Like  the  foregoing  vase  (No.  302),  it  has  a  small  hollow 
foot ;  its  shape  is  globular ;  it  is  decorated  on  each  side  with  two  reversed 
branches,  each  with  18  leaves  and  surrounded  by  dots ;  there  is  also  a 
plant-like  ornamentation  above  the  projections.  A  similar  ornamentatioa 
is  very  frequent  on  the  whorls  (see  Nos.  1901  and  1904). 

The  lustrous-red  vase  No.  304  is  of  an  oval  shape.  This  also  has  a 
small  hollow  foot  and  a  short  neck,  which  widens  towards  the  mouth ;  it 
has  the  usual  tubular  holes  on  the  sides,  and  holes  in  the  rim  in  the 
same  direction.  The  body  is  ornamented  all  round  with  rudely -incised 
vertical  lines,  just  as  if  the  primitive  potter  had  intended  to  imitate 
a  melon.  The  neck  is  ornamented  with  horizontal  parallel  lines.  This 
vessel  has  been  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration,  by  which 
it  has  been  thoroughly  baked.  The  crown-shaped  cover  which  we  see  on 
the  vase  is  very  curious.  Unlike  the  usual  covers  with  a  similar  crown- 
like  handle,  this  cover  is  not  intended  to  be  put  over  the  neck  of  the  vase, 
but  to  be  put  into  it,  like  a  stopper,  because  its  lower  part  is  hemi- 
spherical and  hollow,  with  a  wide  orifice  in  the  middle.  By  this  con- 
trivance the  cover  could  be  put  on  the  vase  even  when  it  was  full,  because 
the  liquid  would  enter  into  the  hollow.  While  all  the  vases  which 
I  have  hitherto  passed  in  review,  and  all  those  which  I  shall  pass  in 
review  without  a  special  notice  to  the  contrary,  are  hand-made,  this  vase- 
cover  is  wheel-made,  a  eiriiumstance  which  appears  to  prove  that  it  does 
not  belong  to  this  particular  vase. 
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Under  No.  305  I  represent  a  globular  luetrona-yellow  Taae  found  in 
the  Toyal  honse ;  it  has  the  nenal  perforated  projections  for  Bnspension  on 


LiutnniiHrBl  Vim  of  d«1  ihspr,  wlOi  mdc 
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the  aides,  and  holes  in  the  rim ;  its  bottom  is  fiat.     Aronnd  the  npper 

part  of  the  body  is  what  has  been  taken  for  an  incised 

inscription,  which  Professor  Sayce   has  discuascd  in  his 

dissertation  on  the  Trojan  inscriptions,'  I 

The  red  vase  No.  306  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  has 
tb«  same  system  for  euspension  as  nil  the  foregoing,   a 
hollow  foot,  and  a  small  neck  ;  it  has  on  each  ^ide  of  the 
body  a  spiral  decoration  in  relief,  like  the  Cypriote  cha<      ^lu,  iubuUr  boia 
racter  ko.  [«3r'on".tt^r 

Of  a  far  ruder  fabric  is  the  little  vase  No.  307,  which      ■**■  (Aboui  i  •. « 
has  on  each  side  two  projections  in  the  form  of  female      mi)' 

^  See  hli  Appendix. 
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breastB,  and  foar  vertical  lines ;  the  small  cnrved  projections  on  the  sides 
are  perforated  for  suspension.    Very  corionB  in  its  ornamentation  is  the 


globular  vase  No.  308,  which  has  only  two  holes  for  snspensian  in  the  rim, 
and  none  on  the  sides.     The  surface  of  the  body  is  divided  by  horizontal 


HoHI»-ajfl.    FngnHnUCFtPoHErjwllhiDdKiloniuniiiUllon.    (tlMtlj  hull  Klml  •i«.    Oeplh.  »1  lo  M  K.) 

parallel  lines  into  six  or  seven  zones,  most  of  which  are  decorated  with 
rude  vertical,  slanting,  or  horizontal  incisions ;  on  each  side  of  the  body 
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there  is  a  projection  which,  however,  is  not  perforated.  The  only  pre- 
historic vases,  whose  incised  decoration  offers  some  resemblance  to  that 
on  this  Tase,  are  those  found  in  Hungary,  and  represented  on  PI.  vi. 
Nob.  4,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  in  Dr.  Joseph  Hampel's  Antiquites  prekisloriques 
de  la  Hongrie* 

Under  No.  309  I  represent  a  vaee-cover  with  a  small  handle;  it  is 
rndely  decorated  with  incisions  representing  lines,  small  concentric  circles, 
and  spirals. 

Nos.  310,  313,  314,  315,  and  318  are  fragments  of  vases  with  various 
rudely-incised  patterns.  No.  311  is  a  vase-foot  ending  in  a  spiral.  Nob. 
312  and  316  are  fragments  of  vase-covers.  No.  317  is  the  handle  of  a 
vase  with  curious  signs. 

The  engravings  Nos.  319  to  323  represent  five  of  the  long  lustrons- 
red  gohlets,  with  two  enormous  handles  and  a  pointed  or  convex  foot,  on 
account  of  which  they  cannot  be  put  down  except  on  the  mouth ;  there- 


fore, whoever  held  such  a  goblet  in  his  hand,  when  filled  with  liquid, 
was  forced  to  empty  it  before  putting  it  down.  In  this  way  the  goble 
was  always  kept  clean.  I  have  tried  to  prove  in  the  preceding  chapter 
(pp.  299-302)  that  the  Homeric  Sctto?  an^iKv-ireWov  could  not  possibly 
have  been  anything  else  but  a  single  goblet  with  two  handles.  Nos.  319 
and  320  are  represented  upright,  as  when  held  in  the  hand ;  Noh.  321, 322, 
and  323,  as  standing  on  the  month.  These  goblets  are  sometimes  very 
large ;  two  of  those  in  my  collection,  with  a  pointed  foot  and  handles,  like 
No.  319,  are  12  inches  long,  and  have  a  mouth  6  inches  in  diameter. 
But  there  also  occnr  two-handled  goblets  of  a  different  shape  in  this  third, 

*  E>it«igani,  1878. 
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No,  ait.    Gobln  wlUi  two  1 


the  barnt  city.  The  shape  represented  by  Ko.  324  also  occurs  very  fre- 
quently, and  still  more  abundant  is  the  form  No.  325,  which  in  the  upper 
pre-historio  cities  has  sometimes  three  feet.  With  rare  exceptions,  all 
the  goblets,  of  whatever  form,  are  of  a  lustrous-red  colour ;  the  only  other 
colour  which  somptimps,  but  very  seldoin,  occurs  on  the  gobleta,  is  a 
limtrous  black. 
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I  farther  represent  here,  ander  Ko.  326,  a  cup  with  three  feel  and 
two  handles ;  it  is  of  a  Instrons-blacb  colour,  and  decorated  all  round 
with  parallel  horizontal  lines.  Only  two  specimens  of  this  type  have  been 
found  in  the  third  city;  but  it  is  very  frequent  in  the  following  city. 
But  still  more  frequent  in  the  latter  is  a  double-handled  cup  of  the 
Tery  same  shape,  but  without  the  tripod  feet ;  indeed,  this  shape  is  so 
abundant  there,  that  I  was  able  to  collect  many  hundreds  of  specimens ; 
but  it  never  occurs  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city.  I  may  add  that  none 
of  these  various  forms  of  goblets  have  ever  been  found  elsewhere. 


V 


Ko.  327  is  a  very  curious  tripod-vessel  in  the  form  of  a  one-handled 
pitcher,  which  stands  on  its  side,  supported  by  three  feet,  and  is 
pierced  all  over  with  holes  like  a  sieve.  Similar  vessels  are  not  rare, 
either  in  the  third  or  the  following  city ;  but  their  use  is  a  mystery 
to  us.  All  of  them  have  been  made  on  tbe  potter's  wheel,  are  oupolished, 
and  of  the  rudest  fabric.  All  the  holes  have  evidently  been  made  before 
the  vessel  was  baked.  But  the  baking  is  not  thorough.  Similar  vessels 
have  never  been  found  elsewhere.  Professor  Helbig '  suggests  that  the 
large  sieve-like  perforated  terra-cotta  vases  found  in  the  Italian  terramare 
may  have  served  for  separating  the  liquid  honey  from  the  wax.  May  the 
vessel  before  us  have  served  for  a  like  purpose  ? ' 

Nob.  328-330  represent  three  vase-covers,  whose  tripod-like  handles 
with  a  large  knob  make  a  very  pretty  appearance,  and  resemble  crowns. 
But  still  more  elegant  is  the  vase-cover  No.  331,  the  handle  of  which 
consists,  as  it  were,  of  two  arches ;  its  form  can  best  be  explained  by 
comparing  it  to  two  single  handles  put  cross-wise,  one  over  the  other, 

•  Wo]{gtDgK«\big,  Die  lliUiier  in  derTofbrne;  for  mHOoring.     Now,  m  the  soil  of  Ihe  Emili* 

Leipiig,   1BT9,   p.    17.     Proreuor   Utlbig   tuyi,  contnini  the  rcmaJDe  of  rnnny  old  Bettlements. 

p.  6 :  "  Tbe  word  Ttrrsmsrc  or  TemimBre  is  »n  remnim  confining  of  manarictures  u  well  u  of 

cipnuion  carmpted  froia    Temmiinia  by  the  decomposed    orgnnie    bodies,    the    deDominatioD 

peasuiti  of  the  prorince  of  I'artna,  and  ligDlfies  TemniBre   has    in    ■   more   narrow  lense    b«n 

oHgiDsllj  eTcrjratratuiD  of  earth  which  is  miied  transferred  to  Ihe    str.ita  contuiniiig    >u<h    n- 

with  organic  matter,  and  is  therefore  appropriate  mains." 
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and  joined  together  by  a  very  large  nail.     Both  sorts  of  handle  are  very 
abundant  in  the  third  city,  as  well  aa  in  the  two  succeeding  pre-historic 


cities,  though  they  have  certainly  never  been  yet  found  elsewhere.     But 
my  friend  Mr.  Philip  Smith  calls  my  attention  to  the  similarity  of  these 


Trojan  handles  to  the  crown-like  form  of  the  modem  Phrygian  water- 
vessels.  He  cites  the  following  passage  on  the  subject  from  page  101  of 
the  Bev.  E.  J.  Davis's  Life  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  Writing  from  Hierapolis, 
he  says :  "  Here  I  saw  for  the  first  tima  the  wooden  vessels  nsed  for 
carrying  water.  They  are  made  of  a  section  of  pine  :  the  inside  is 
hollowed  out  from  below,  and  the  bottom  is  closed  by  a  piece  of  wood 
exactly  fitted  into  it.  These  vessels  are  very  durable  and  strong."  On 
the   opposite  page   he   gives  two   engravings,  according   to  which  these 
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Phrygian  water-Teeads  hare  a  very  great  resemblance  to  the  Trojan  vaae- 
covers  in  the  form  of  a  crown. 

Tase-covers  with  a  simple  handle,  like  No.  332,  occasionally  occur, 
bat  they  are  not  nearly  so  frequent  aa  the  forms  before  described. 


The  only  vase-handles  I  noticed  which  have  some  analogy  to  these 
were  found  at  Szibalom  in  Hungary,  and  are  shown  under  Nos.  26  and 
27  in  the  glass  case  No.  IX.  of  the  National  Museum  of  Buda-Pesth.  The 
only  difference  is  that,  instead  of  covering  the  vase-neck  like  a  cap,  as 
at  Troy,  they  were  intended  merely  to  shnt  the  orifice:  for,  as  Dr.  J. 
Hampel  informs  me,  the  lower  part  of  No.  26  is  taperiog,  and  its  flat- 
tened foot  is  divided  by  a  cross-like  groove  into  four  pivots;  the  lower 
part  of  No.  27  is  globular.  The  handle  is  on  the  slightly  hollow  npper 
side.  Therefore,  like  the  Mycenean  vase-covers,*  these  Szihalom  vase- 
covers  were  kept  in  place  on  the  orifice  by  their  protruding  flat  rim, 
their  tapering  or  globular  lower  part  entering  into  the  neck  of  the  vase, 
like  a  stopper. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  some  vessels  in  the  form  of 
animals.  No,  333  represents  a  lustrous-green  globular  tripod-vessel 
with  a  ram's  head ;  instead  of  the  tail  we  sec  a  long  and  large  spout. 


which  is  joined  by  a  handle  to  the  back  of  the  vessel :  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  ornamented  with  bands  of  incised  lines.  No.  334  is  a  brown 
tripod-vase  of  a  dull  brown  colour,  with  the  head  of  a  hedgehog ;   the 

*  Set  m;  HgceHOe,  p.  256,  Noi.  KTS,  3T4. 
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primitive  potter  may  have  meant  to  represent  the  spines  of  the  animal 
by  the  three  bauds  of  incised  strokes  with  which  the  body  of  the  vessel 
is  decorated.  Here  also  the  mouthpiece  is  on  the  back  part,  and  joined 
to  the  back  by  a  handle.  No.  335  is  a  lustrous-brown  vase,  in  the  form 
of  a  fat  sow  with  three  feet.  No.  336  is  a  lustrous-brown  vessel,  in 
the  shape  of  a  sheep  with  four  feet.  No.  337  is  a  lustrons  dark-brown 
tripod-vase,  in  the  shape  of  a  hog.  No.  338  is  a  lustrous-brown  tripod- 
vase,  in  the  form  of  a  mole ;  this  latter  vessel  has  been  made  so  that  it 
can  be  set  upright  on  the  mazzle  and  the  two  fore  feet. 


No.  339,    Tnpi>a-v<aMtbitlHfofmatafit»w.    (Usir  Ktwil  ilic.    Ucptb.si 


ml  liat.    Depth,  31  n.) 


No.  339  again  represents  a  hedgehog,  but  its  four  feet  are  too  short 
to  set  it  on,  the  base  being  convex.     Unlike  the  other  vases,  the  month  is 
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So.  3aM.    Tripod-Ttucl  In  Uw  liinn  of  ■  mule.  No.  S3>.    Vue  Id  Uw  fonn  at  i  btdgibog,  witli  loiu 
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here  over  tlie  neck.  The  only  ornamentatioD  of  this  veeael  consists  of 
five  horizontal  incisions  on  each  aide. 

No,  340  is  of  luBtrous-red  terra-cotta ;  it  has  four  feet,  and  can 
hardly  represent  anything  else  than  a  hippopotamus.  It  is  hollow  ;  on  its 
left  side  are  the  most  distinct  marks 
of  its  having  been  joined  to  another 
vessel,  which  of  course  must  have 
had  an  identical  form ;  the  neck  of 
the  twin  vessel  may  have  been  in 
the  middle  between  the  two  hippo- 
potami. The  existence  of  the  figures 
of  hippopotami   in   the   third,  the 

burnt  city,   at   a  depth   of   23  ft.         »»-"•■    T™iintb.rom,rf.  htpp..foi«nu». 
below    the    surface,    is    extremely 

remarkable — nay,  astonishing ;  for  this  animal,  as  is  well  known,  is  no 
longer  met  with  even  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  occurs  only  in  the  rivers 
in  the  interior  of  Africa.  In  the  time  of  the  Old  Empire,  however 
(about  B.C,  5000-3500,  according  to  Mariette),  the  hippopotamus  still 
lived  in  the  Delta,  as  is  shown  by  a  painting  in  the  tomb  of  Ti  at 
8akkarah.  Ti  was  an  official  of  the  Fifth  Dynasty  (about  b.o.  3950- 
3700),  and  is  represented  as  banting  hippopotami  among  the  papyri  of 
the  Delta.  According  to  Herodotus,'  they  were  worshipped  as  sacred 
animals  in  the  Egyptian  nome  of  Papremis  only ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  {H.  JV.  xxviii.  8)  they  still  existed  in  Upper  Egypt.  At  all 
events,  as  appears  to  be  evident  from  the  existence  of  Egyptian  porcelain 
here,  this  third  city  of  Troy  must  have  been  commercially  connected 
with  Egypt ;  but,  even  so,  it  is  still  an  enigma  how  the  animal  was  so 
well  known  here  as  to  have  been  made  of  clay  in  a  form  so  faithful 
to  nature.  We  may  compare  the  vases  similarly  mode  in  the  form  of 
animals  found  by  General  di  Cesnola  in  Cyprus.^ 

Professor  Virchow  informs  me  that  a  vase  in  the  form  of  a  hog  is  in 
the  Museum  of  Jena,  and  that  vessels  in  the  shape  of  animals,  for  the 
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most  part  of  'birds,  are  not  rare  in  the  tombs  of  Lnaatia  (Lansitz)  and 
Posen.  He  adds  that  many  of  them  are  mere  rattle-boxes  for  children, 
bnt  that  there  also  occnr  open  ones.  The  Boyal  Hnsenm  at  Berlin 
contains  a  terra>cotta  vessel  without  feet,  ^th  an  animal's  head,  the 
funnel-shaped  orifice  being  in  the  back ;  also  a  terra-cotta  tripod-vessel 
from  Cometo,  with  an  animal's  head,  the  fnnnel-Iike  orifice  being  in  the 
place  where  the  tail  ought  to  be ;  the  handle  is  on  the  back.  A  terra- 
cotta vessel  in  the  shape  of  an  ox,  with  four  feet,  having  the  orifice  in  the 
middle  of  the  back,  was  found  in  a  tomb  of  the  graveyard  of  Kaimierz- 
Eomorowo,  in  the  province  of  Posen.*     A  similar  animal-shaped  vessel, 


with   fdur   feet,  having   its  orifice  on   the   back,  is   in   the  Museum  of 

Neu  Biaadenburg  in   Mecklenburg. 

No.  841  is  a  strange  animal  figure,  solid, 
except  for  a  tube  passing  through  the  body 
and  open  at  both  ends,  so  that  it  cannot 
have  been  a  vessel.  It  has  six  feet  and  a 
tail ;  bnt  we  see  on  its  body  four  upright 
projections,  which  may  also  serve  as  feet  if 
the  animal  is  put  upside  down.  It  is  of  a 
yellowish  colour. 

Under  Nos.  342  and  343  we  see  two 
hooks  of  terra-cotta,  each  with  three  per- 
forations, by  which  they  were  nailed  to  the 
wall.  Although  bnt  slightly  baked,  twenty- 
five  pounds'  weight  might  be  suspended  on 
either  of  them  without  danger  of  breaking 
the  hook,  because  the  blackish  clay  they  are 
composed  of  is  very  tough  and  compact. 
These  hooks  may  have  served  for  hanging 

""poiUL.'rx/id'Jo  p;;';^.;^  up  dothes. 

^fc™  j^''»°^|«-  (!;"  «ii«iii«.  Under  No.  344  I  represent,  in  l-43rd 

of  its   actual    size,    the   large    Trojan  jar 

which    I   presented    to    Professor   Vircliow  for    the   Boyal   Museum   at 

Berlin,  where  it  is  preserved  in  the  Ethnological  section.     Like  all  the 
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large  jars,  it  is  of  a  red  colour,  thoroughly  baked,  and  has  a  polished 
surface.  Unlike  most  Trojan  jars,  it  has  no  handles  and  merely  two 
small  projections  which  have  the  shape  of  handles,  but  are  not  per- 
forated. This  jar  is  further  distinguished  from  most  other  Trojan  jars 
by  its  straight  form,  to  which  its  good  preservation  is  probably  due. 
But  its  safety  may  also  have  been  partly  owing  to  the  circumstance, 
that  it  was  not  exposed  to  the  great  heat  of  the  conflagration,  because 
it  was  found  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  third  city,  which  was  not 
reached  by  the  fire.  In  fact,  in  the  course  of  my  long  excavations  at 
Hissarlik,  I  have  taken  out,  besides  this  jar,  only  two  smaller  ones 
intact  from  the  third,  the  burnt  city ;  they  were  only  3j^  ft.  high  and 
26|  in.  in  diameter ;  their  sole  decoration  was  a  rope-like  band  in 
relief.  Of  the  large  jars,  from  5  to  8  ft.  high  and  4j^  to  5  ft.  in 
diameter,  I  have  not  been  able  to  take  out  a  single  one  entire.  For  the 
most  part,  they  had  suffered  so  much  from  their  long  exposure  to  the 
intense  heat  of  the  conflagration,  and  from  the  ponderous  weight  of  the 
ruins  which  pressed  upon  them,  that  they  either  already  had  cracks 
when  I  brought  them  to  light,  or  they  cracked  as  soon  as  they  were 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Others,  which  were  intact,  broke  as  they  were 
being  removed. 

As  I  have  before  mentioned,  a  compartment  of  a  house  in  the  burnt 
Trojan  stratum  below  the  Temple  of  Athene  appears  to  have  been  a  wine 
merchant's  magazine,^®  for  in  it  I  brought  to  light  nine  large  jars  of 
various  forms,  six  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  engraving  No.  8 ;  the 
other  three  are  out  of  view.  This  magazine  was  close  to  the  southern 
brick  wall ;  the  nine  jars  are  marked  s  on  Plan  I.  As  may  be  seen  from 
the  engraving,  only  two  of  the  six  jars  which  are  visible  were  broken ;  a 
third  is  cracked,  and  the  other  three  are  only  slightly  injured  in  the  rim. 
The  mouths  of  all  these  nine  jars  had  been  left  open,  and  hence  they 
were  filled  with  debris.  I  could  perhaps  have  saved  these  as  well  as  the 
other  three,  which  are  hidden  from  view  in  the  engraving,  but  a  religious 
fear  prevented  me  from  trying  to  do  so,  for  I  hoped  that  they  might  be 
preserved  in  situ.  But  no  sooner  had  I  gone  than  the  Turks  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  who  suspected  the  jars  might  contain  treasure,  knocked 
them  partly  to  pieces. 

The  number  of  large  jars  which  I  brought  to  light  in  the  burnt 
stratum  of  the  third  city  certainly  exceeds  600.  By  far  the  larger 
number  of  them  were  empty,  the  mouth  being  covered  by  a  large  flag  of 
schist  or  limestone.  This  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  jars  were 
filled  with  wine  or  water  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe,  for  there  appears 
to  have  been  hardly  any  reason  for  covering  them  if  they  had  been  empty. 
Had  they  been  used  to  contain  anything  else  but  liquids,  I  should  have 
found  traces  of  the  fact ;  but  only  in  a  very  few  cases  did  I  find  some 
carbonized  grain  in  the  jars,  and  only  twice  a  small  quantity  of  a  white 
mass  the  nature  of  which  I  could  not  determine.^ 

'*  See  p.  32.    Professor  Vircbow  suggests  to       underground  jars  in  Western  AsU,  I  maj  add  a 

me  that  it  might  have  been  a  royal  wine-cellar.        further  illustration   from   the   records  of  the 

*  W^ith   regard   to  the  storage   of   wine   in       Egyptian  conqueror  Thutmes    III.     When    he 
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For  the  moBt  part  the  large  jars  have  do  decoration ;  and  when  there 
is  any,  it  ie  nearly  always  limited  to  rope-like  bands  in  relief,  or  to  hands 
in  relief  from  2  to  2|^  in.  broad,  ornamented  with  incised  fish-spine  decora- 
tions, common  geometrical  patterns,  or  mere  impressed  circles.  The 
coarse  but  very  excellent  clay,  which  has  been  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  these  jars,  is  abundantly  mixed  with  crushed  quartz,  silicious  stone,  and 
mica,  of  which  latter  the  gold-  or  silver-like  sparkles  glitter  wherever 
one  looks.  Most  of  the  large  jars  have  been  carefully  polished  and 
abundantly  coated  with  a  wash  of  clay  containing  peroxide  of  iron,  for 
they  generally  have  a  Instrous-red  colour  and  are  perfectly  smooth; 
whereas  they  show  in  the  fracture  an  infinity  of  small  fragments  of 
quartz,  silicious  stone,  and  mica  with  sharp  edges.  The  manner  in  which 
these  jars  were  made  has  been  minutely  explained  in  a  previous  passage.* 

The  shape  of  the  vase  which  comes  nearest  to  that  of  the  large  jara 
is  represented  by  the  pear-shaped  jug  No.  345.  It  is  of  a  fine  lustrons- 
browQ  colour.    Very  characteristic  is  the  shape  of  the  head,  from  which  a 


hemispherical  piece  is  cut  out  on  the  side  over  the  handle.  Jugs  and 
pitchers  with  a  similar  mouth  are  frequent  in  the  third  and  fourth  cities 
at  Hissarlik,  but  they  have  never  yet  been  found  elsewhere.  The  lustrons- 
grey,  nearly  globular,  tripod-vase  No.  346  is  wheel-made,  while  its  one- 
bandied  cover  is  hand-made :  the  vase  has  no  handle ;  its  ornamentation 
consists  of  three  parallel  incised  lines,  which  surround  it. 

went  through  the  land  of  Zahi  (the  iii;irltiiiie       (Urugsch,  Jliit,  of  Rfi/pt,  vul.  ii.  p.  376,  Engl. 
pUin  of  I'aleBtine),   he  uyi,  "  Their  wine   wni       trans.  2nd  ed.) 
fuuoJ  Hured   in  celiari,  u  weJl    lu    in   tkiui."  '  See  p.  ST9. 


PirCHEB  FOR  DRAWma  WATER. 


The  long  pitcher,  No.  347,  is  one  of  the  rndest  Teasels  I  ever  fonnd  at 
Hissarlik,  and  yet  it  is  most  certaial;  wheel-made.     Mr.  A.  S,  Murray, 


No.  MT.    A  onrknu  TRfiB  ntcher  ol 
TerTHotU.    CAliuit  1 :  S  Ktiul  alB. 

I>entb,»ft.)  5e.»l»,    Splendid  Tem-jrtU  V»m,  (hrni  IhsR^jH  Home. 

(IMnctultiiB.    Deplb,  39  n.) 

of  the  British  Mueeum,  calls  my  attention  to  the  perfect  Bimilarity  of 
this  vessel  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  buckets,  which  were  let  down  by  a 
rope  into  the  wells  to  draw  water.  This 
sort  of  vessel  is  frequent  here ;  most  pro- 
bably they  were  used  in  Troy,  as  in  ancient 
Egypt,  for  drawing  water  from  the  well. 
Two  things  seem  to  corroborate  this  sup- 
position :  first,  the  very  heavy  weight  of 
their  lower  part,  which  mnst  have  been  in- 
tended to  keep  them  upright ;  and,  secondly, 
the  grooves  or  furrows  on  the  inner  aide  of 
the   handles,    which    can    apparently   have 

been  made  only  by  the  rope  by  which  they     j^o  3,g.  ortj  viiiT^iiu  two  bindiet  uhi 
were  let  down  into  the  well.  '"'"^^^"^  ^iJ^Jt"^, , 

(I^SKtulilie.    Deptb,  IB  It.) 

No.  348  represents  a  grey  vase,  with 
two  handles  and  two  upright  projections.  To  thia  vaae  belongs  a  cover 
such  as  we  see  on  Noe.  346,  349,  and  350.  No.  349  represents  one  of 
the  most  interesting  vases  ever  found  at  Troy ;  it  has  a  Instroua-red 
colour  and  is  thoroughly  baked.  It  has  a  pointed  base,  and  is  here 
represented  with  the  pebbles  used  to  support  it.  It  has  two  handles 
and  two  long  upright  slightly-incurved  projections,  which  are  hollow  on 
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tte  oataide  and  have  the  shape  of  winge.  They  taper  out  in  a  spiral  at 
the  top ;  from  their  base  also  a  spiral  in  relief  extends  on  either  side. 
The  neck  is  ornamented  with  the  fish-spine  pattern,  which  we  also  see  on 


.    Olobnlsr  Vue,  <• 


wd  two  *1M-U1u 

tro.  311.    OlotHilar  Vut,  wlih  Iwo  ca 

(About  l:4mi>tl 

(I»i»  »t  >  mnro.    (About  i:«  >ci 

the  edge  of  the  body  all  rotind.     The  crown-shaped  coyeT  was  fonnd  close 

to  the  vase,  and  may  have  belonged  to  it.     Of  a  similar  form  but  of  a 

ruder  fabric  is  the  dark-brown  yase  No.  350,  whose  upright  projectiona 

are  also   curved  on  the  outside;   from  the 

base  of  each  of  them  a  spiral  in  relief  runs 

out  on  both  sides.     Of  the  same  form,  only 
with  a  more  pointed  foot,  is  the  black  vase 
:  No.  351,  which  has  some  little  ornamenta- 

'  tion  of  iDcised  lines  and  dots  on  or  about 

the  handles.      Of  the  same  shape,  finally, 
is   the   pretty  little   vase   No.  352,   which 

is   ornamented  all  over  with  dots.      The 

*"' ^ntehTwIniJitopraj^o^'""     Upright  wing-like  projections  of  these  four 

(1 ;  a  M*»i  um.  iteph,2sft.)  rases   can   never   have  been   intended    for 

handles,  because   they  are   too  fragile  and 

their   edges  are   too   sharp;   all  of  them  have   two  regular  tiandles   in 

addition   to  the  wings.      I  call   particular  attention  to  their   great  re- 
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semblance  to  the  npright  wing-like  projections  on  the  vaaes  with  owt- 
heada. 

No.  353  repreBents  a  luattous-red  globular  tripod-vase,  decorated  on 
both  sides  with  engraved  branches,  zigzags,  and  straight  lines.     On  either 


,    aiotraUi  Tripod  VucttltblDClHd  or 


Bide  ie  a  solid  npright  projection,  with  a  vertical  perforation  for  ans- 
'  pension  ;  between  these  there  is  a  crescent-shaped  projection  on  each  side. 
Another  very  pretty  Instrons-red  vase  is  represented  in  the  engraving 
Ko.  354.     It  has  s  convex  foot  and  two  handles,  between  which  we  ace 
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OQ  each  side  a  bigb  projecting  spiral  ornament,  like  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
or  the  Cypriote  character  Ico.  Above  this  is  an  inverted  branch;  below 
it  the  body  forma  an  edge  which  is  ornamented  with  an  incised  fiBb-spine 
pattern.  Similar  to  this  is  the  luetroiis  dark-brown  vaae  No.  355 ;  only 
its  base  is  still  more  pointed  and  its  body  more  bulged.  This  also  has 
two  handles  and  two  spiral  ornaments  in  relief  in  the  form  of  spectacles, 
or  the  Cypriote  character  ho. 

Under  No.  356  I  represent  a  tripod-veseel  of  blactish  colour,  formed  of 
three  separate  cnps,  which  are  joined  together  at  the  body,  and  of  which 
each  has  one  foot.     To  the  list  given  in  the  preceding  pages  of  the  places 


,    TtfpcidV*H,« 

inlecu[iK    (1:4 


KclM.    ViH  with  pulDlcd  bollom,  two  biDdlH.  No.  360.    TrlpodJug         Ha.3l>T.    UWIhUtJue. 

■pectula,  at  CjrpiJaLc  fai,  on  elllif r  ilde.  (Neulji  1 : 3  ictuai  alie.  Deptit.  19  ut  M  (t.) 

(i.tKiDiiiiB.  i>[ith,atR,)  DepiLi, nto la n.) 

where  similar  conjoined  vessels  may  be  seen,  I  may  add  the  Museum  of  the 
Bapfftuceiov  in  Athens,  which  contains  a  pre-historic  hand-made  terra-cotta 
vessel  from  Thcra,  consisting  of  two  separate  cups  which  are  joined  in 
three  places.  Professor  Virchow'a  remarkable  collection  of  Grerman  pre- 
historic antiquities  contains  a  double  drinking-horn,  a  vessel  with  two 
and  another  with  three  cups  of  terra-cotta,  from  his  excavations  in  the 
graveyard  of  Zabor6wo,  in  the  province  of  Posen.  The  Markisches 
Museum  at  Berlin  contains  also  a  vessel  consisting  of  twin  cnps  and 
another  with  three  cups.  Professor  Virchow  assures  me  that  vessels  con- 
sisting of  two,  three,  or  more  conjoined  caps,  are  not  rare  in  the  ancient 
Germanic  sepulchres  in  Lusatia  and  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg.  The 
collections  of  Peruvian  antiquities  in  the  Boyal  Museum  at  Berlin  and  the 
British  Museum  also  contain  pottery  consisting  of  two  conjoined  vessels. 
No.  357  is  a  single-handled  jug  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  a  convex  bottom. 

No.  358  is  a  curious  tripod-jug  of  greyish  yellow  colour,  having  a 
globular  body,  from  which  project  two  separate  spouts,  one  of  which  has  a 
handle.     As  tlie  one  spout  stands  in  front  of  the  other,  the  liquid  could 


DOUBLE-SPOUTED  FLAGONS. 


only  be  ponred  ont  by  the  foremost,  so  that  the  other  waa  of  no  nse : 
these  donble  epoute  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  a  mere  fancy  of  the 


No.351,    Curloni  duuble-DKktd  Jug.     (Al»ul  IH  vluulalic.    Truju  UralDm.) 

primitive  potter.  Tbe  black  flagon  (oenochoe),  No.  359,  haa  likewise  two 
separate  sponts,  the  handles  of  which  are  joined  at  the  body.  But  here 
the  spouts  stand  side  by  side,  so  that  tbe  liquid  could  be  poured  simul- 
taneously through  both  of  them.  Similar  oenockoae,  with  two  spouts, 
occur  also  in  the  following,  the  fourth  city,  but  they  have  never  hitherto 
been  found  elsewhere,  except  in  Cyprus,  Germany,  and  Hungary.  The 
collection  of  Cypriote  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  contains  an 
oenochoe  with  double  apouta,  each  of  which  is  joined  by  a  separate  handle 
to  the  body ;  but  this  veaael  may  be  of  a  much  later  period,  as  it  is  wheel- 
made  and  painted.  My  friend  General  di  Cesnola  representa  in  his  excellent 
work,  Cyprus,  two  similar  oenockoae  with  double  apouts,  one  of  which  he 
found  in  hia  excavations  at  Alambra,  and  the  other  at  Dali.^  A  aome- 
what  similar  oenochoe  waa  found  in  tbe  village  of  Tokot,  on  the  island 
of  Csepel  in  the  Danube,*  I  may  atill  mention  a  terra-cotta  vessel  with 
two  vertical  spouts  in  the  Markiaches  Museum  at  Berlin. 

No,  360  represents  a  pretty  lustrous-red  pear-shaped  oenochoe,  with  a 
long  upright  neck  and  trefoil  mouth,  joined  by  a  long  handle  to  the  body, 
on  which  we  see  small  handles  to  the  right  and  left :  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  we  discern  three  bands  in  relief;  tbe  bottom  is  flat. 
Similar  to  this  is  the  pear-shaped  red  oenochoe.  No.  361,  which  has  only 
one  handle.     No,  362  is  of  a  dark-red  colour,  and  oval-shaped  :  it  has 

'  See  GenermI  di  CeiDoU'i  C^pna;    LodiIod,  *  Jowph  Hsmpcl,  ArtllquiUs  prAi'itoriqatt  di 

1B77,  PI»tM  rii.  nnd  ii.  la  Hongrie;  EizUrgom.  1876,  Tlstt  t.  No.  3. 
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also  a  trefoil  mouth  and  one  handle ;  its  base  is  convex.  No.  3C3  is  of  a 
similar  form,  but  of  a  dark-browu  colour ;  its  mouth  runs  out  almost 
straight,  like  a  bird's  beak ;  its  bottom  is  convex.  ,  Professor  Yirchow 
observes  to  me  that  from  the  shape  of  these  vases  the  widely -spread 
beak-shape  of  the  Etruscan  bronze  jugs  has  evidently  been  developed. 

Of  oenochoae  similar  to  these,  I  mention  first  an  excellent  hand-made 
specimen  in  the  Museum  of  Boulogne-sur-mer,  the  director  of  which,  in 
his  ignorance  of  pre-htstoric  pottery,  thinks  it  to  be  Boman,  and  has 
therefore  put  it  among  the  Itoman  pottery,  though  it  is  worth  more  than 
the  whole  collection  of  Boman  terra-cottas  in  the  museum.  May  this 
notice  reach  him,  and  may  it  he  the  cause  of  the  precious  oenochoe 
receiving  at  last  the  place  it  deserves ! 

I  further  mention  three  oenochoae  of  nearly  the  same  shape,  but  with  a 
short  neck,  in  the  archaic  Greek  Collection  in  the  British  Museum ;  also 
an  oenochoe  of   a  similar  form  in  the  Cypriote  Collection  in  the  same 
museum.      Three  oenochoae  of  a  similar  shape  found  in  Thera,  below  three 
strata  of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes,  and  believed  to  date  from  the 
16th  or  17th  century  b.c,  are  preserved  here  at  Athens  in  the  small 
collection  of  the  French  School.      Another,  likewise  found  below  three 
strata  of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes  on  the  island  of  Therasia,  and 
believed  to  he  of  the  same  age,  is  here  in  my  own  collection.     But  these 
four  latter  oenochoae  have  an  ornamentation  of  black  paint,  whereas  the 
Trojan  vessels  are  unpainted.  I  have  still  to  mention  an  oenochoe,  also  very 
ancient,  of  a  similar  form,  but  with  a 
painted   plant-like    ornamentation,   in 
the   Museum    of    the    Bap^aKttov  at 
Athens.     Finally,  I  have  to  mention 
the  three  pretty  jugs  of  a  similar  form 
(viz.   with    8   spout    bent    backward) 
found  by  me  in  my  excavations  in  the 
Acropolis  of  Mycenae,  and  preserved 
in  the  Mycenae   Museum  at  Athens. 
All  three  are  decorated  with  a  painted 
ornamentation  of  birds,  patterns  bor- 
rowed  from  woven   fabrics,  or   spiral 
lines.   There  are,  besides,  a  few  similar 
jugs  in  the  Etruscan  Collection  of  the 
Vatican  Museum  at  Borne. 

No.  364  is  an  oenochoe  of  lenticular 
form  and  of  a  lustrous  dark-yellow 
colour,  with  a  neck  and  spout  much 

bent  backward.  It  lias  the  same  ^  wj^^(N^i^'ri«III!i'rtlr'''™mh'i»ft^' 
peculiar   cut   in  its  mouth  which  we 

have  also  seen  in  No.  333  and  No.  357.  The  lustrous-yellow  jug.  No.  365, 
has  also  the  same  form  of  month.  All  these  last  four  jugs  have  a 
convex  bottom. 

A  similar  shape,  with  the  neck  bent  backwards,  is  seen  also  in  the 
oviform  jug  No.  366,  which  is  of  a  Instrous-black  colour,  and  ornamented 

Si  0  2 
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with  lines  filled  with  white  chalk;  it  has  a  trefoil  month.  But  only 
the  upper  part  is  genuine ;  the  lower  has  been  restored  with  gypanm. 
No.  367  represents  &  similat  red  jug  of  globular  form. 


No.  368  is  a  yellow  jug  of  globular  shape,  with  the  neck  also  beni 
backwards;  the  shape  of  the  mouth  is  again  like  that  of  Nos.  333,  357, 


Of  oenochoae  with  an  upright  spotit,  I  farther  represent  the  lustrous 
dark-brown  jug  No.  369,  which  is  ornamented  with  three  breast-like 
protaberances ;  the  black  jug  No.  370,  which  is  the  first  wheel-made 
Tessel  we  have  for  a  long  time  passed  in  review ;  Nos.  371  and  372,  which 
latter  has  again  a  trffoil  mouth.     Similar  in  shape  are  also  Nos.  373,  374, 


JUGS  OF  VARIOUS  FOHMS. 
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375,   376.     A  vase   of  the   same   shape   as   No.  376  was   found   by  i 
at  Mycenae,  and  is  now  here  at  Athens  in  the  Mycenae  Mnsenm. 


No.  377  ropreaenta  a  lustrous  dark-red  globular  bottle,  with  a  Ion;; 
narrow  upright  neck.  Such  bottles  are  nit  frequent  at  Troy.  Two  haud- 
niade  terra-cotta  bottlua  of  the  same  shape,  the  one  yellow,  the  uth^r 
black,  found  in  tombs  near  Bethlehem,  are  in  the  British  Museum,  whii-h 
also  coutaius,  in  its  Assyrian  Collection,  a  wheel-made  bottle  of  a  similar 
form  from  Nimroud.  Wheel-made  terra-cotta  bottles  of  a  like  ahnjx' 
are  likewise  found  iu  tombs  in  Cyprus,  as  well  aa  in  ancient  Egyptian 
sepulchres,  and  the  British  Museum  contains  several  specimens  of  them 
in  its  collections  of  Cypriote  and  Egyptian  antiquities.  Several  terra- 
cotta bottles  of  a  aimilar  shape  were  also  found  by  General  di  Cesnola  in 


.    Juip  or  glubulsT  fiwm.  with  one  biihlle.    (1 : 4  (Ctiul  alu.    Depth.  M  to 
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Cypme.'     I  may  meDtton  one  more  auch  terra-cotta  bottle  from  Cypms, 
in  the  South  EensiiigtoQ  MiiBeum  at  London. 

Somewhat  similar  to  No.  377  is  the  jug  No.  378,  which  has  on  either 
side  below  the  rim  a  projecting  ornament  in  the  form  of  an  ear. 

Three  very  pretty  Instroua  yellow 
or  red  oval-shaped  jugs,  with  sponts 
npright  or  slightly  turned  back,  are 
represented  under  Noe.  379,  380, 
and  381 ;  all  of  them  have  a  convex 
bottom.  No.  379  has  on  each  side 
of  the  orifice  a  round  excres- 
cence, in  the  form  of  an  eye.  No. 
381  has  a  rope-formed  handle,  and 
above  the  body  a  projecting  band, 
ornamented  with  vertical  strokes. 
Two  similar  jugs,  but  wheel-made, 
are  in  the  Egyptian  Collection  of 
the  British  MuBenm.  Jugs  of  a 
similar  shape  are  frequent  at  Troy, 
but,  except  the  two  Egyptian  spe- 
cimens, I  am  not  aware  that  they 
have  ever  been  found  elsewhere. 

Ko.  382  is  a  pretty  lustrous 
dark-grey  oenochoe,  with  a  trefoil 
mouth ;  it  is  ornamented  with  ten 

incised  parallel  bands.     An  oenochoe  "'"'^.^^H'^t^i^Z'^Tf^r^"" 
of  the   same   shape,   found   by  me 
at  Mycenae,  is  represented  at  p.  65,  No.  26,  in  my  Mycetme. 

Nos.  383  to  388  are  all  bottle-shaped  jugs  of  red,  yellow,  brown,  or 


(A1»atli4utiii1ilH.    Depih,»ft.) 


il  ili  CesnoU,  Ojpna,  PI.  vl 
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black  colour.  No.  387  has  the  best  fabric  and  the  prettiest  shape  of 
all,  with  its  long  neck  and  widely-stretched  handle.  Its  body  is  divided 
by  two  inciBed  horizontal  parallel  lines  into  two  fields,  which  are  orna- 
mented with  incised  vertical  strokes.  The  Uarkisches  Unseam  at  Berlin 
contains  two  jugs  similar  in  shape  to  No.  383.  No.  388  is  decorated  with 
seven  incised  horizontal  parallel  lines. 


■IUm.    Deptfa,Wft.) 


0!*«tuitiK.  Dtriti,n%i 


One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Trojan  pitchers  is  represented  by 
No.  389,  which  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  is  decorated  with  a  plant-like 
ornament  round  the  neck ;  its  whole  body  is  decorated  with  very  symme- 
trical vertical  concave  flntings.  Under  Nob.  390  to  393  I  represent  four 
common  pitchers  of  rude  fabric.     In  looking  at  them,  we  involuntarily 


WHEEL-MADE  PITCHERa 


.^ 


think  we  have  seen  bucIi  forms  often  before ;  but,  though  they  are  very 
abundant  in  the  third  and  fourth  pre-historic  cities  of  Hiasarlik,  I  am  not 
aware  that  they  have  as  yet  been  found  elsewhere,  except  a  pitcher 
similar  to  No,  393,  which  was  found  by  me  at  Mycenae,* 

Under  Nos.  394  to  400  I  represent  aevcn  more  red,  yellow,  or  brown 
pitchers  of  a  larger  size,  of  which  No.  397  is  wheel-made.  Of  wheel- 
made  pitcbera  similar  to  this  one,  some  hundreds  were  found  in  the 
third,  the   bamt  city,  as  well  as   in    the  fourth   and   fifth    cities,  but 


Nos.  3»1,  3*6.    Hlclien  ol  diOi^teiil  dupe*.    (1 :4>cliul  bus.    liepUi,  It  to  Silt.) 

especially  in  the  fonrth.  In  general  these  wheel-made  pitchers  are  of  a 
very  rnde  fabric,  are  but  slightly  baked,  have  the  yellow  colour  of  the 
clay  itself,  and  are  not  at  all  polished.  But  in  a  great  many  instances 
they  have  been  polished  both  inside  and  outside,  and  by  a  wash  of  fine 
clay  and  a  little  more  baking  they  have  in  this  ciise  acquired  a  fine 
appearance.  Such  polished  wheel-made  pitchers  are  in  many  instances 
very  light,  and  sometimes  even  as  light  as  Roman  or  Greek  pottery,  Bnt 
it  deserves  peculiar  attention  that   these  polished  wheel-made  pitchers 

'  See  my  Myceme,  p.  16;!,  So.  2a7. 
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er  oT  verj  nide  fabric 


are  peculiar  to  this  third,  the  burnt  city,  and  that  they  do  not  occnr 
iu  the  fourth  or  the  fifth  city.  No.  399,  Tvhich  is  very  heavy,  is  of  the 
rudest  fabric. 

Of  pitchers  of  the  same  shape  I  have  been  able  to  detect  else- 
where only  a  wheel-made  one  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was  found 
in  a  tomb  near  Bethlehem.  Two  more  wheel -made  ones,  fotmd  in 
ancient  Egyptian  sepulchres,  are  also  in  the  British  Mnseum ;  and  one 
found  in  Cyprus  is  preserved  in  the  Louvre.  I  further  mention,  as 
of  similar  type,  the  pitcher  No.  11  on  PI.  vi,  in  Dr.  Joseph  Hampel's 
Antiquites  prehisloriques  de  la  Hongrie;  also  the  pitchers  in  the  National 
Museum  of  Buda-Pestl>,  which  were  found  at  Szihalom,  and  are  repre- 
sented on  PI.  ix.,  Nos.  10,  20,  and  21  of  the  photographs,  corresponding 
to  the  numbers  of  the  glass  cases  in  which  they  are  preserved. 

I  further  represent  under  Nos.  401,  402,  and  403  three  large  one- 
handled  pitchers  of  very  rude  fabric,  having  convex  bottoms.  I  need  only 
show  them  here,  as  their  shape  has  not  been  found  elsewhere.  They 
are  very  common  at  Troy. 

No.  404  is  a  large  dark-brown  oenoehoe  with  a  bulbous  body.  No.  405 
represents  a  single -handled  bowl  with  a  spout. 

Under  Nos.  406  to  412,  I  represent  seven  black,  grey,  or  red  terra- 
cotta bottles,  globular  or  egg-shaped,  without  handles,  all  of  which  arc 
wheel-made,  and  have  a  convex  or  pointed  foot.     Bottles  of  these  shapes 


VESSELS  OF  VARIOUS  FORMS. 


.    (Abuatl  ;tutu1 
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are  not  rare  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city ;  they  also  occur  Bometimes  in 
the  following,  the  fourth  city;  but,  except  the  form  of  the  vase  No.  411, 
of  which  there  is  an  analogous  one  in  the  Museum  of  Leyden,'  I  am 
not  aware  that  similar  vessels  have  been  ever  found  elsewhere  in  the 
remains  of  pre-historic  ages. 

Nos.  413  and  414  are  also  both  wheel-made.  The  former  is  a  cup  with 
three  round  excrescencee,  which  may  represent  a  nose  and  two  eyes. 
No,  414  is  a  tripod-pan  or  bowl  with  an  open  handle. 

Nob.  415  and  416  represent  black  jugs  of  a  peculiar  shape,  which  I 
merely  show  here,  as  I  have  not  noticed  analogous  ones  elsewhere. 


Dipth,  »n.)  Depth,  IIR.) 

'  L.  J.  F.  JsoueD,  dt  Gtrtnaaiuchc  en  XMnUchc  MotaanenteH  van  het  J/uwuni  te  Lcydtn,  PI.  ii.  No.  46. 


TWO-HANDLED  BOWLS. 


Nob.  417  and  418  are  large  red  bowla  with  two  hsndlee.    A  bawl  of  a 
shape  like  No.  417,  and  HkewlBe  hand-made,  was  found  in  Hungary,  and 


IKtulilie.    Drpth,  WlaSOII.) 


is  represented  in  PI.  vi.,  No.  10,  of  Dr.  Joseph  Hampel's  Anitquites  pr4- 
hi$torique3  de  la  Bongrie. 

Ko.  419  represents,  in  l-5tb  of  the  actual  size,  a  large  yellow  donble- 
handled -amphora  with  a  coutox  bottom.  I  have  put  on  it  one  of  the 
CFowD-shaped  vase-covers.  Of  a  similar  shape  are  the  dark  yellow  or 
brown  amphorae,  Nos.  420,  421,  422.  This  last  has  on  the  body  a  long 
excrescence  in  the  form  of  a  breast  or  teat  curved  downward.  As  a 
very  great  number  of  the  large  Trojan  jugs  have  a  similar  excrescence, 
always  curved  downward,  I  would  suggest  that  these  excrescences, 
which  have  almost  the  form  of  hooks,  served  as  an  additional  support 
for  the  rope  with  which  the  Trojan  women  fastened  the  jugs  on  their 
backs  when  they  fetched  water  from  the  springs.  Amphorae  like  these 
are  very  abundant  in  all  the  three  upper  pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik, 
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but,  atrange  to  eaj,  the  shapes  of  Kos.  419,  420,  421,  422  have  neTer  yet 
been  fonud  elsewhere. 


TROJAN  AMPHORAE. 


No.  423  representa  a  Trojan  amphorfl  of  a  different  form,  like  one 
specimen,  preserved  in  the  little  collection  in  tlie  French  School  here 
at  Athens,  fonud  on  the  island  of  Thera  (Santoriii),  below  three  layers 
of  pnmice-Btone  and  volcanic  ashen,  and,  like  No.  423,  it  is  just  2  ft,  high. 
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Further  Tsrietiea  of  large  Trojan  Teasels  with  two  haDdles  are  repre- 
sented by  the  dark-red  or  Instrons  blackish  specimens  Nos.  424,  425,  and 
426.     No.  425  is  decorated  on  each  side  with  an  excrescence;   No.  426 


CO  htndln.    (1 : 4  nctul  ilu. 


(1 :  t  Htiul  alH.    Depth.  It  lu) 

represents  the  nsnal  shape  of  the  funeral  ume  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city ; 

and  No.  424,  the  usual  shape  of  the  funeral  urns  in  the  following,  the 
fourth  city.  Only  two  urns  of  this  identical 
form  were  found,  at  a  depth  of  from  26  to 
28  ft.,  of  which  we  can  be  pretty  certain  that 
they  belong  to  the  third  or  burnt  city.  The 
closest  analogy  to  these  vases  is  afforded  by 
a  lustrous-red  hand-made  vase  found  on  the 
island  of  Thera  (Santorin),  below  the  strata 
of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic  aeheB,  and  pre- 
served in  the  collection  of  the  French  School 

No.  <3S.    VMewiUiUokiiiJi™.     (1,«       ,  ,     i,i 

•ctoMiiK.  Divih,39ft.}        '     bere  at  Athens. 
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No.  427  is  a  large  wheel-made  InBtrone-brown  terra-cotta  amphora  of 
oval  form,  with  two  handles.  A  terra-cotta  amphora  of  like  shape,  found 
in  a  tomb  at  lalysns  on 
the  island  of  Bhodes,  ie 
in  the  British  Mneeum. 
Of  a  somewhat  similar 
shape  is  No.  428,  whicli 
is  a  hand- made  black 
vase  with  two  handles. 
The  oval  vases,  Nos. 
429-432,  are  wheel- 
made.  No.  429  is  a 
lustrous  black  vessel 
with  two  handles,  hav- 
ing in  other  respects 
most  analogy  to  a  black 
wheel-made  vessel  found 
in  Thera  (Santorin),  and 
preserved  in  the  French 
School  here ;  the  only 
difference  is  that  thie 
latter  vessel  has  only  one 
handle.  Nos.  430  and 
431  arc  amphorae  of  a 

dark^red  colour  and  have        ^•■"»-  i^n-«ov.i  Ampton-iafoarh«rfk.,  Hi5«.«i^«. 
two  large  handles,  which 

join  the  spout  to  the  body,  and  two  small  handles  on  the  latter.     Of  the 
same  colour  is  nlso  No.  432,  which  has  four  handler.  The  amphora  No.  433  is 
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not  oval,  bnt  rather  of  lenticular  form ;  it  is  of  a  lustrotiB  dark-green 
colonr,  and  lias  only  one  large  handle,  which  joins  the  spout  to  the  body, 
and  two  small  ones  on  the 
narrow  sides  of  the  latter.  I 
have  found  in  no  mnsenm  any- 
thing to  compare  with  the 
shape  of  these  amphorae,  bnt 
that  shape  is  frequent  here. 

The  hand-made  terra-cotta 
bottles,  Nos.  434,  435,  and  436, 
are  of  a  dark-red  or  brown 
colonr,  of  lenticular  form,  and 
resemble  onr  hunting  flasks. 
No.  434  has  no  handles,  and 
is  decorated  with  four  breast- 
like excrescences ;  the  other  two 
are  double-handled.  No,  435 
is  decorated  round  the  neck 
with  a  protruding  band,  orna- 
mented with  vertical  cuts. 
Terra-cotta  bottles  of  an  iden- 

No.  433.    LuBToM  itart-«T«n  Amphon,  of  ImUcolnr  Sinn,       ticftl    shapC,     found     in     anciont 
wilt  Ihiw  li»ndl«.    Cl:luliulil».    Depth.Mft.)  *,  ,■  .  i 

liigyptian  tombs,  are  preserved 
in  the  Egyptian  collections  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Louvre. 
The  collection  of  Cypriote  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  also  coa- 


N«,434-<3«.    Fill  Jug.  In  lb,  form  of  hunting  fl»lu.   (AhoqH;*MHiAHi».    Depth,  U  ft.) 

tains  several  specimens  of  a  similar  shape,  but  with  a  somewhat  longer 
spout.  There  are  also  in  the  Assyrian  Collection  in  the  British  Museum 
a  large  number  of  such  terra-cotta  bottles,  found  at  Nimroud  and  else- 
where. 

No.  437,  as  well  as  No.  438,  are  mixing  vessels  (^paTJjpes,  called  by 
Homer  Kptirfjpfs:).  Both  are  hand-made ;  the  former  has  two,  the  latter 
four  handles ;  both  are  of  a  rude  fabric,  but  little  polished,  and  more 
than  naually  baked.  Mixing  vessels  like  No.  437  are  not  rare ;  but  large 
ones  of  the  size  of  No.  438  occur  so  seldom  that  I  collected  only  eight 
of  them. 
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Mixing  vessels  were  in  general  nse  thronghont  antiquity;  for  the 
ancients — wiser  than  we  are — never  drank  wine  unless  mixed  with  water.' 
We  find  the  word  Kpifr^p 
mentioned  fonrteen  times 
in  the  Iliad,^  including 
three  inBtances  in  the 
plaral.  But  terra-cotta 
mixing  vessels  being  too 
cheap  and  common  for 
heroes,  the  poet  must 
have  had  in  view  Kpr)- 
T^pe?  of  metal — namely, 
gold,  silver,  or  perhaps 
bronze  or  copper ;  for 
once    he  expressly   says 

that     Achilles,    holding  k»-"i.  Minng  v^ucr^o-'ihwoi-urfia. 

in  his  hand  a  doable- 
handled  goblet  (Sewas 
afiifuKVTreWoi'),  poured 
all  night  wine  from  a 
golden  mixing  Tessel 
{KpTfrqp)  on  the  earth 
and  moistened  it  with 
the  libation.^  Another 
time  he  makes  Achilles 
set  a  silver  Kprir^p  as 
a  prize  for  the  foot-race 
at  the  funeral  games.* 
A  third  time  he  makes 
Hector  order  the  herald 
Idaens    to    bring    from 

m  .....  No.  438.    tmme  Hliing  Venel  (CrUei)  vlth  faar  htnilltB.  I  It.  t  In. 

Troy  a  shining  mixing  inlUfter   (i,.«hairiU.  Dep.h.i3h-) 


airortai  t'  ^piToi  Kal  tttial,  $s  MwiSiitr. 
The  RomBlu  certninlj  ocauionsllj  drank  mfram. 
I  will  not  dirnute  thst  the  Greeki  may,  in  later 


niao 


aally    . 


Mr.  Philip  Smith  makes  the  ingtaiotn  obser- 
Tation:  "To  driak  wine  without  water  was 
of  itMlf  a  «ign  of  ln(enip«raii(»,  marking  a 
CDi-ioiu  conneclion  between  two  words  of  quite 
diSerent  origin  —  the  itparoj  olrot  and  the 
uparj)!  iriiii  who  drank  it." 

■  I  dteta  it  aij  most  agreeable  duty  to  make 
here  a  warm  acknowledgment  to  my  hounured 
friend  Mr.  Guy  Lushington  Prendergast,  Tor  the 
immense  aervice  he  has  rendered  to  icience  by 
composing  n  Conccrdance  to  the  Iliad  of  Homer 
(London,  1ST5>,  which  is  n  wonderrol  work  for 
completeness  and  scholarship.     For  thirteen  long 


yeare  has  he  laboured  on  this  great  work,  having 
no  other  stimulu*  than  his  admiration  for  Homer 
and  his  desire  to  become  instrumental  in  propa- 
gating the  nniverKil  love  for  bi3  divine  poems. 
Mr.  Prendergast  could  not  have  shown  his  noble 
aim  and  his  dininterestedness  better  than  by  not 
publishing  the  fruit  of  his  long  labours  for  sale. 
But  he  geoernusly  presents  it  to  Homeric  scholars, 
-or  to  those  who  make  it  their  life's  aim  lo  ihow 


e  diTii 


poems  are  b; 
May  Mr.  Prendergast's  noble 
tnted  also  for  the  OdnsKij'. 


eal  facts. 


urt'oo  ix  icpflrnpoi,  JaA»  8/irai  lifk^mi'iriXKor , 
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Teseel  (icpijTrjpa  tj>aeii'6v)  and  golden  gobleta,"  Thos  there  can  be  no  donbt 
tbat  the  Kpifn^p  was  in  this  case  also  of  metal,  but  we  are  left  in  doubt  as 
to  the  sort ;  for  it  may  have  been  simply  bronze  or  copper.  I  find  the  word 
KpTfT^p  also  twelve  times  in  the  Odygtey,  where  Ulysses  receives  a  silver 
KptfT'^p  as  a  present  from  the  priest  Ismams ;'  one  of  Circe's  maids  mixes 
wine  in  a  silver  iep7)Top ;'  and  Menelsns  presents  to  Telemaclms  a  silver 
Kpt}T^p  with  a  gilded  rim.°  The  mixing  vessel  stood  on  a  tripod  in  the 
extreme  corner  of  the  great  hall  of  the  men.*  Semper  says :"  "  Heiodotns 
distinguishes  the  Lesbian  Kp-nTrjp  from  the  Argolic  Kpijr^p,  bat  he  de- 
scribes only  the  latter  in  detail.  It  was  decorated  all  ronnd  with  pro- 
jecting griffins*  heads,  and  it  stood  on  three  kneeling  colossi  of  bronze, 
seven  cnbits  high.^'  Besides  these,  the  Laconian  and  the  Corinthian 
mixing  vessels  are  mentioned  as  different  kinds.  Mixing  vessels  with 
tripods  representing  colossi,  like  that  consecrated  to  Hera  in  the  Samian 
temple  and  described  by  Herodotus,  are  represented  in  Egyptian  reliefs. 
A  small  Etruscan  clay  model  represents  also  similar  sumptuous  vessels, 
which  were  in  general  use  throughout  antiquity." 

No.  439  is  a  dark-yellow  terra-cotta  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  barrel  with 
a  short  spout.  A  similar  barrel-shaped  terra-cotta  vessel  is  seen  in 
the  dark-brown  tripod  No.  440, 
whose  spout  is  joined  to  the 
barrel  by  a  handle.  Similar 
barrel-shaped  terra-cotta  vessels 
may  be  seen  in  the  collections 
of  Cypriote  antiquities  in  the 
Louvre  and  the  British  Museum ; 
but,  except  in  Cyprus,  I  think, 
similar  vessels  have  never  yet 
been  found.  Mr.  Philip  Smith 
remarks  to  me  tbat  "  such  little 
barrels  (called  wooden  bottles) 
are  commonly  taken  to  the  hay 
and  harvest  fields  by  English 
tJ.1^\iJ^!!tH^^V.'^i"^'^^3tn.)      labourers,   filled  with   beer    or 


•  /(.  iii,  S47,  248: 

.....     ^ip9  fll  KfniT^p^  ^a^ivir 
t^fi  'ISnioi  ifii  jcfiffta,  uimtWai,  .  .  . 

•  Od.  ii.  203 : 

Swrt  >i  /loi  K^rqpa  tarAfyvfOr,  ,  .  . 
'   Od.  I.  .156,  3S7  : 
4  i)  TplrtI  KptiT^i  iu\l^para  olvav  iglpfa 
fflllr  Ir  ifyvpiif,  rifu  li  XC^""  '^(^^O' 

•  OJ.iv.  G15,  616: 

Stio'ti  TO!  Kpifnipa  TtTtrfiLinof  ii^r/ipioi  Si 
tirrir  Stos,  Xf^V  '"  '''  X'^"^  KiKpiiimai  ■ 

•  Od.  iii.  145,  146: 

wapi  K/niTqpa  Ii  xaXir 
lit  /u-xo'toto.  oitl- 
ixii.  338,  333: 


iryx'   *<v'   ipeo9ifiir  ■    Sfxa   ti    ^purl    lufftlt- 

p.C".  ■  ■  ■ 

iiii.  340,  »41 : 
jf  TO!  J  ^6pfijyya  yXa^ufift  HBT^fclitt  xo/wC* 
lifa<niyiit  apitrnfMi  iSl  Bfinv  ifyvfo^Xov,  .  .  . 

'•  G.  Semper,  KeraiaJi,  Teklonik,  Slirtutomk, 
itetallotechmi ;  Uunchen,  1879,  p.  16. 

"  Herodot.  it.  61  tad  153 :  fwiaa  iafiiJiAtvri, 
llr  liir  rix*""  fx"*^"!  ''  A'0i|Tai  iwtxtftovi, 
/tikurra  Afrfloiffi  xpiiT^pBi  wpoatMiXout,  x*^ 
))  Jti  waW^  /iiC'i^  ....  oi  Si   Zd^uoi   -r^r 

tmiiircirro  xoX'c^''"',  lytrvp"'  'Afr>i>Au[ai  rpi- 
wcr-  ir/pi{  Hi  oJ^ou  ypvrmr  Hf^uAal  rpinpowtl 
tiffi '  Kol  iii49iiKar  ii  rh  'HpoMw,  fanHiTliirwrn 
air^  rptJi  x***'""'  ■oA'H'ff'ii  irrarixf, 
rotai  yairairi  JptjpEKrfi/vaiil. 
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cider,  and  that  tLey  are  now  also  made  of  poliehed  wood   for   tonriats' 
bottles." 

No.  441  ia  a  brown  globular  tripod-vesBel,  the  body  of  which  is  divided 
by  incieed  lines  into  five  large  and  five  small  fields,  alternating  in  regular 
succession.  All  the  large  fields  are  filled  with  dots.  The  month  of  the 
spout  is  only  l-3rd  in.  in  diameter,  I  preBume  tbat  this  small  and  pretty 
Trojan  tripod  may  have  been  used  by  ladies  for  holding  scented  oil,  which, 
as  we  know  from  Homer,  was  applied  after  the  bath.  It  cannot  have  been 
used  as  a  lamp :  first,  because  it  is  not  adapted  for  that  use ;  and  secondly, 
because  lamps  appear  to  have  been  totally  unknown  in  G-reece  and  Asia 
Minor  before  the  sixth  century  b,o.  Not  to  speak  of  lamps  in  pre-historic 
cities,  I  have  found  no  trace  of  them  even  in  the  archaic  strata  of  the 
Hellenic  or  Aeolic  Ilium.  Lamps  of  terra-cotta  are,  indeed,  numerous  in 
the  layer  of  ruins  of  Novum  Ilium,  but  they  nearly  all  appear  to  be  of  the 
Boman  time ;  there  is  hardly  one  among  them  which  might  claim  to  be  of 
the  Macedonian  period.     lu  fact,  even  in  Greece  I  never  saw  a  terra-cotta 


No.  Ml.    Trtped  aiobnUr  V*M.  wlU  indsed  Mo- < 

lamp  to  which  archieology  could  attribute  a  higher  antiquity  than  the 
fifth  centory  b.o.  Certainly  in  all  antiquity  previous  to  the  fifth 
century  b.o.  people  used  torches  for  lighting.  We  find  them  mentioned 
by  Homer  *  on  the  occasion  of  the  wedding  represented  by  Hephaestus  on 
the  shield  of  Achilles.  They  most  probably  consisted  here  of  nothing 
else  than  pieces  of  pine  or  other  resinous  wood,  called  SatSet  by  the 
poet  (from  5ohw)  :  hence  the  word  Ba^  for  "  torch."  For  lighting  the 
honses  fire-pans  or  basins  (^a/LTrrijpeii)  were  used,  of  which  three  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  palace  of  tjlysses  are  mentioned,  and  in  which  dry  wood 
was  burned.^ 

'  H,  iTiii.  492,  *9  i :  oirdta  AofmTg(>oi  Tptij  Toroocu'  in  layilpoiair, 

rifi^l  C  ^ic  BcAiftmr  latinr  Era  Xa/iroiitriai'  t^pa  ^mlrBur  ■  wtpi  81  JliXa  xiyKiira  B^xar, 

Irirlrior  Ari  iim,  »oA.6i  !"  ifiiratoi  iplipur, .  ■  .  o!a  nUoi,  mplniika,  rior  ittKtaatifra  X«^Vi 

>  Od.  iviii.  307-310  ;  mil  lotBof  turiitiryar- 
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No.  442  is  a  Kheel-made  tripod-vesBelj  with  s  handle  and  two  pro- 
jecting ornaments  in  the  form  of  ears. 

Under  No.  443  I  repreHcnt  a  large  loatrons  dark-brown  vase,  with  a 
spent  in  the  body  and  two  handles.  Aa  the  spout  is  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  body,  I  cannot  explain  the  use  of  this  vase  otherwise  than  by 
Buppoaing  that  it  was  placed  below  a  fountain,  the  water  of  which  ran 
through  the  orifice  into  the  vase,  and  that  the  "  thirsty  souls  "  put  their 
mouths  to  the  small  spont  to  drink. 

The  small  yellow  tripod  pitcher.  No.  444,  has  two  handles  in  the 
form  of  horns,  and  a  spout  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body.     I  suppose  that 


this  vessel,  as  it  is  but  very  small,  may  have  served  as  a  baby's  feeding 
bottle.  Its  only  ornamentation  consists  of  two  incised  lines  round  the 
neck. 

No.  445  is  a  Instrons-yellow  jug  with  a  trefoil  mouth,  one  handle,  and 
a  apoot  in  the  body.  Very  curious  is  the  basket  shape  of  the  red  cup 
No.  446,  with  its  handle  over  the  mouth  and  its  spout  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  body.  A  terra-cotta  vessel,  with  a  similar  handle  over  the  mouth 
and  a  spout  in  the  body,  was  found  by  me  in  my  excavations  at  Tiryns. 
It  is  preserved  in  the  Mycenean  Museum  at  Athens.  Et[ually  curious  is 
the  light-red  little  vase  No.  447,  which  has  a  large  spout  on  one  side. 
All  these  three  last  vessels  can,  in  my  opinion,  have  served  for  nothing 
else  than  babies'  feeding  bottles.  Similar  small  terra-cotta  vessels,  with 
a  spout  in  the  body,  are  frequent  in  the  tombs  of  Cyprus,  as  well  as  in 
ancient  Egyptian  sepulchres,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  collections  of 
Cypriote  and  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  Louvre  and  the  British  Museum, 
which  latter  contains  also  two  similar  vessels,  found  in  a  tomb  at  lalysus, 
in  Khodes. 

No.  448  is  a  small  pitclier  without  a  handle.  Hand-made  pitchers  of 
a  similar  shape  were  found  at  Szihalom,  in  Hungary,  and  are  exhibited 
under  Nos,  15-18  in  the  glass  case  No.  IX.  in  the  National  Museum  of 
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Buda-Peeth.     Wheel-made  ones  of  this  fonn  are  also  found  in.  Holland, 
and,  as  Professor  Yirchow  informs  me,  they  are  very  common  in  Lnsatia 


.i^^ 


Nm.  44t-l»3.    Bobia' Fenliiig  BgUlei.  Cup<.  Ac.     (M4anul>lu.    DepUi,  KWMrt.) 

(Lanaitz).     No.  449  is  a  small  cup  with  two  handles;  No.  450,  a  Tery 

small   cup  with   a   large   carved   handle:   two  cups  of  a  similar  shapei 

bnt  of  a  larger  size,  are  in  the  collection  of  Professor 

Virchow,  having  been  found  by  him  in  his  excavations 

in  the   graveyard  of  Zaborowo,     No.  451  is  a  small 

pitcher :  hand-made  pitchers  similar  to  this,  found  at 

Szihalom,  are  likewise  in  the  National  Museum  of 

Buda-Pesth,  under   Nos.   10,  14,  20,  21  in  the  glass 

case  No.  IX,     No.  452  is  a  small  tripod-vase,  with  per-  _  . 

forated   projections  for  suspension ;   No.  453,  a  small     No.  a*.  oiobniK  mpod 

cup,  like  No.  11  found  at  Szihalom;  No,  454,  a  small        D^wVt""' 

globular  tripod-vase,  with  two  dots  on  the  body. 

I  now  come  to  the  plates,  which  are  nearly  all  wheel-made,  and,  when 
so,  are  always  but  slightly  baked,  unpolished,  and  eiceedingly  rude ;  but 
there  occur  also  a  great  many  plates  which  are  hand-made,  and  these 
are  always  well  polished  and  a  little  more  baked.  The  wheel-made 
plates  have  always  the  yellow  colour  of  the  clay,  and  are  generally  but 
small ;  the  hand-made  ones  are  either  dark-brown  or  red,  and  usually  of 
a  larger  size.  The  wheel-made  plates  never  have  handles ;  but  the  larger 
hand-made  ones  have  usually  one  or  two  handles.  Noa.  455  to  460 
represent  five  of  the  rude  wheel-made  plates,  with  a  large  hand-made 
one  with  one  handle  on  the  top  of  them.  Nos.  461  to  4B8,  again,  represent 
eight  of  the  rude  wheel-made  plates. 


THE  THIRD,  THE  BUKNT  CITY. 


a.  <G1-4N.    (JnpolLihFd  sbillDW  uid  deep  Plain 


N»,<BJ-t«o.    llnpollgbHiBlullowinddeepniitnofcaUK 
Claj,  wltb  1  poliibed  hud-Duilt'  ode  on  Ihe  top. 

Similar  very  rude  nnpoliBhed  wheel-made  plates  may  be  seen  in  the 
collections  both  of  Assyrian  and  Cypriote  antiquities  in  the  British 
Mnseum.  As  Dr.  Joseph  Hampel  kindly  informs  me,  they  are  also  fre- 
quently found  in  the  excavations  at  Magyar^,  in  Hungary.  Professor 
Yirchow  writes  to  me  that  plates  of  the  same  shape  but  snperficially 
polished  ate  very  common  in  Germany.  None  of  the  wheel-made  Trojan 
plates  shoTC  the  marks  of  wear  and  tear.  This  is  the  more  astonishing, 
as,  on  account  of  their  radeness  and  fragility,  any  knife-cnt  would  have 
made  a  deep  mark  on  them.  As  the  Greeks  in  Homer's  time,  ol  B'  err' 
oveiaff  erotfia  irpoiceifiena  ^(eipav  laWov,  so  certainly  the  Trojans  also  used 
no  knives  or  forks,  but  only  the  hands  in  eating,  and  therefore  there 
may  have  been  nothing  to  cut  on  these  plattis ;  but  still,  I  think,  they 
should  naturally  hare  borne  the  marks  of  long  use.  These  wheel-made 
platos  are  very  abundant:  on  the  little  plateau  formed  by  the  external 
and  internal  walls,  which  I  used  to  call  the  Tower,  I  found,  on  a 
space  *<^0  ft.  square,  13  entire  plates,  and  12  broken  ones  which  I  could 
easily  recompose.  It  deserves  particular  notice  that  these  wheel-made 
plates  are  very  rare  in  the  dd^ris  of  the  following,  the  fourth  city,  in 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hand-made  plates  are  very  numerous. 

No.  469  represents  a  crucible  of  terra-cotta  with  four  feet,  but  slightly 
baked,  which  my  friend  the  celebrated  metallurgist,  Dr.  John  Percy, 
declared  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  objects  of  my  whole  Trojan 
collection.     He  probably  prizes  it  so  highly  on  account  of  the  residues  of 
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fused  metal  and  spangleB  of  gold  which  are  contained  in  it.  Professor 
W.  Chandler  Boberts,  who  examined  this  object  most  carefally,  and 
analysed  some  of  the  metal  it  contains,  kindly  gave  me  the  following 
note  on  the  subject: — "The  vessel  appears  to  be  of  clay,  containing 
grains  of  quartz.  It  has  probably  been  used  in  some  operation  connected 
with  the  metallurgy  of  gold,  as  spangles  of  that  metal  may  be  readily 
detected  on  the  inner  surface.  One  portion  of  the  vessel  is  covered 
with  a  vesicular  slag,  and  it  contains  a  fragment  of  carbonate  of  copper 
mixed  with  crystals  of  red  oxide  of  copper.  It  is  possible  that  this  saucer- 
like vessel  may  have  been  filled  with  bone-ash,  and  used  as  a  '  test '  for 
cupelling  gold  or  silver ;  but  I  have  not  yet  detected  the  presence  of  any 
lead-compound,  which  would  have  made  this  view  almost  a  certainty." 

The  crucibles  were  made  of  coarse  clay,  mixed  with  cow-dung,  in  order 
to  make  them  stronger. 


Nd.1)i>.    CniclUleaTCliT.    iNovlf  biiUiKliultlii!. 
N».*«.    CruclbcafC-bT.wlilirbnreMt.    It  Lu luniclM  ol  UtpOi,  M  fl.) 

copiKrind  gold  mil  (licking  la  It. 
(Ncvl7  hiir  ictiul  Utr,    Dt^pth.  33  11.) 

No.  470  is  also  a  slightly-baked  saucer-like  crucible,  but  it  has  no  feet. 

Nos.  471,  47^,  and  473  are  small  boat-like  cups  of  but  slightly-baked 
clay,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Percy  and  Professor  Roberts,  have  also 
been  used  in  metallurgy,  and  particularly  for  refining  gold  or  silver.     For 


this  purpose  four  times  the  quantity  of  lead  is  now  added  to  the  precious 
metal,  and  it  is  left  in  the  fire  until  the  lead  evaporates.      There  can 
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hardly  be  a  duubt  tliat  the  refining  process  has  been  mncb  the  same  at 
all  times  in  antiquity.  I  call  the  reader's  particular  attention  to  the 
shape  of  the  vessel  No.  471.  As  it  runs  out  to  a  point  to  the  right,  does 
it  not  appear  to  be  the  facsimile  of  an  ancient  ship,  the  oars  being 
indicated  on  each  side  by  four  incised  vertical  strokes  ?  A  vessel  some- 
what resembling  this  was  found  at  the  station  of  Locras  in  the  Lake  of 
Bienne,^ 

Very  curious  are  the  little  terra-cotta  spoons  Nos.  474  and  475, 
which,  as  they  are  also  but  very  slightly  baked,  may  likewise  have  been 
used   by  the   Trojan   metallurgists.      Similar   spoons   arc   very   rare  at 


.IT 

^^t.  SpuoMotTemi- 

No.«l.  FDDpeUf  Mlo 

>cbiit.(ii<dF>aii>iii 

lepth 

MtoMft.) 

i>tpth,Mn.> 

Hissarlik,  but  so  they  are  elsewhere.  A  broken  spoon  of  an  identical 
shape  was  found  in  the  settlement  of  the  Stone  age  at  Inzighofen.* 
Three  other  similar  specimens  were  found  at  Dozraat  in  the  county  of 
Vas,  and  at  Tisza  Ugh  in  the  county  of  Heves,  in  Hungary.'  A  broken 
terra-cotta  spoon,  found  at  Szihalom,  is  exhibited  under  No,  38  in  the 
glass-case  Mo.  IX.  in  the  National  Museum  of  Buda-Festh.  Two  such 
terra-cotta  spoons  were  found  in  the  Lake-dwellings  of  the  Stone  age,  at 
the  station  of  Auvernier  in  the  I^ake  of  Neufchatel,'  and  at  the  station 
of  Gerofln  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne,'  Professor  "Virchow  informs  me  that 
spoons  of  baked  clay  now  and  then  occur  in  ancient  tombs  in  the  east 
of  Germany. 

No.  476  represents  in  half-size  a  funnel  of  mica-schist.  Funnels  of 
terra-cotta  of  the  same  shape  are  numerous  in  all  the  three  npper  pre- 
historic cities  at  Hissarlik ;  but  the  funnel  before  us  is  the  only  one  of 
stone  that  I  ever  found.     I  presume  these  funnels  have  been  used  in 

*  Victor  GroH,  Lea  demiirea  Troiitaiiki  ctmi       J/ungric,  PI.  »iii.  No».  18,  30,  22. 

hi  Maiitiiliuna  liKtutra  dti  Lac  de  BUime ;   Por-  •  Victor  Gruu,  Ileax  Slatioiu  laeiatra,  M<i€- 

rentrnj,  1879,  PI.  ».  No.  11.  ringea  et  Autcnier ;  Meuveville,  1878,  PI.  lii.  4. 

*  Ludwig   UDilcDichiDit,  Die    VattrtaiuliKhett  '  idem.    Lea    dcmieret    lyoucailki   (fjnj    la 
Alt>:i-ihmiu:r ;  Mnini,  1860,  PI.  iivi.  No.  1.  HaUtaiions  lacvttns  da  Lua  dc   Binae ;    Por- 

*  Jw.  HuDjwl,  Anliputit  prihatoiiqufa  di.  la  rentruy,  1879,  I'i.  ii.  No.  12. 
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metallurgy.  Professor  Sayce  observes  to  me  that  s  similar  funnel  of 
terra-cotta,  marked  with  Cypriote  characters,  was  found  by  the  late 
Mr.  George  Smith  under  the  floor  of  ABSUrbanipal's  palace  at  Kouyunjik, 
and  he  fancies  it  served  as  a  measure.  Two  funnels  of  terra-cotta  of  the 
very  same  form,  each  marked  with  the  character  ^,  were  found  by  me 
in  the  fifth  pre-historic  city  of  Hiesarlik.  They  are  represented  in  their 
place.'  No.  477  and  No.  478  are  large  well-polished  lustrous  dark- 
yellow  funnels  of  terra-cotta,  of  semi-globular  form,  with  sieve-like  holes- 


No.  479  is  a  solid  piece  of  terra-cotta,  with  a  perforation  from  side 
to  side ;  in  front  are  two  cavities,  but  slightly  sunk,  in  the  form  of  eyes. 
This  object  may  have  served  as  a  weight  for  the  loom  or  for  fishing-neta. 

No.  480  is  a  slightly-baked  object  of  terra-cotta,  in  the  form  of  a 
goblet,  with  sieve-like  perforations;  it  cannot  be  anything  else  but  a 
censer.     Two  similar  vessels,  held  by  Professor  Virchow  to  be  < 


.  i6tf.  CmnrpT  of  sIlKhtlJ-bakrd  CUy  Jd 
fonnorft  f:DbLfit)  w&lijBteTe.lLkt  fiotfbn- 
Imis.    (lliKutiulilu.    Dtptb.un.) 


•  See  Son.  mUM,  1339,  \<.  bSi. 
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are  in  his  collection  of  antiquities  from  Zabor6wo  in  Fosen.  Similar 
censers  are  preserved  in  the  Markiaclies  Museum  at  Berlin. 

No.  481  is  a  very  pretty  lustrous-red  vessel,  in  the  form  of  a  flower- 
saucer.  Its  flat  bottom  is  ornamented  with  linear  decorations  and  a  cross 
of  dots.  The  engraving  represents  a  side  view  of  this  curious  vessel, 
whose  decoration  is  given  separately  above  it.  This  vase-cover  finds  its 
analogue  in  that  which  we  see  on  a  vase  found  near  Guben  in  Lnsatia, 
and  represented  under  No.  5  on  PI,  xvii,  in  the  Seaaional  Beport  of  the 
Berlin  Society  for  AnOiropohgy,  21st  July,  1877. 

Nos.  482  and  483  are  fragments  of  a  very  large  red  vase,  decorated 
alternately  with  broad  bands  filled  with  fanciful  strokes,  and  with  rows  of 


Nn.  ifl,  tm,    FngmenU  of  ■  Iwrc  ml  Vow,  vhb  ■  callous  Inprnanl  demnUon. 
[N(>rl7l;SKliuilg<K.    Driitb,Uft.) 

small  or  large  stamps  representing  crosses  in  relief;  even  the  handles  are 
decorated  with  stamps  containing  similar  crosses.  These  fragments  have 
evidently  been  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  in  the  conflagration,  for  they 
are  thoroughly  baked.  Professor  Sayce  remarks  to  me  that  "  the  circles 
with  crosses  within  them  resemble  the  Babylonian  rosette,  a  favourite 
Babylonian  and  Hittite  decoration."  Professor  Virchow  mentions  to  me 
that  he  noticed  a  similar  ornamentation  on  terra-cotta  vessels  fonnd  at 
Bologna. 

No.  484  represents  the  fragment  of  a  grey  vase-cover,  with  the  incised 
linear  representation  of  a  stag  and  another  animal,  probably  intended  for 
a  cattle-fish;  but  Professor  Virchow  thinks  the  primitive  Trojan  artist 


CUBIOUS  DISC  :  BATTLES  :  TOP. 


intended  to  represent  a  tortoise.     We  Bee  on  it  also  a  plant-like  orna- 
ment, perliaps  meant  for  a  tree.      Similar  incised  ornaments  are  very 


common  on  the  Trojan  whorls.'  No.  485  represents  a  top  of  terra- 
cotta; No.  486,  a  curious  rattle  of  black  terra-cotta,  ornamented  with 
incised  lines ;  the  handle  is  perforated  for  suspension.  There  are  small 
pieces  of  metal  in  this  rattle ;  it  may  have  been  a  child's  toy.  No,  487 
ia  another  rattle  with  pieces  of  metal  inside  it ;  like  the  other,  it  has  no 


Ho.  <M.  Cnricnu  RiHIeof 
Tnrv-cotu.  (H*lf  utiul 

•JH.  Depth,  un.) 


le-boi  of  Trm-cctu,  in  Iha  r 


Opening.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  who  holds  her  hands  on  the 
breast ;  the  head  is  missing ;  the  necklace  is  indicated  by  three  horizontal 
strokes,  and  the  breast-ornament  by  six  vertical  strokes.  Though  it  was 
found  at  a  depth  of  20  ft.,  it  certainly  belongs  to  the  tliird  or  burnt 
city,  both  because  of  its  character  and  because  it  bears  the  marks  of 
the  conflagration  to  which  it  has  been  exposed. 

•  See  NcM.  1867,  1879,  IfiSO,  ISBl,  I8B2,  1895,  1BB8,  1951,  «nJ  2000. 
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Nob,  488  and  489  represent  bruBb-faandles  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
compact  and  very  clean  yellow  clay,  with  a  perforation  for  snspension ; 
tlie  many  small  holee  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  Ko.  488,  and  which 
also  exist  in  No.  489,  served  for  fixing  in  the  bristles  or  whaterer  else 
the  bmsh  may  have  been  composed  of.  Professor  Landerer,  who  exa- 
mined these  brush-handles  very  carefully,  writes  to  me  the  following  note 
on  the  subject: — "I  aoccceded  in  extracting  from  three  of  the  small 
holes  some  residue  which,  when  put  into  a  platinum  spoon  and  burnt, 
gave  the  smell,  not  of  animal,  but  of  vegetable,  matter.  I  therefore 
believe  that  little  stalks  of  plants,  like  those  which  are  now  used  as 
toothpicks,  as  e.g.  the  corolla  of  Foeniculum,  were  put  into  the  holes 
and  constituted  the  bmah  proper.  Besides,  the  holes  are  too  large  for 
bristles,  unless  several  were  fixed  in  one  hole."'" 

It  deserves  particular  attention  that  these  clay  brush-handles  were 
merely  dried  in  the  sun  and  that  none  of  them  have  been  baked,  except 
those  which  have  been  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  in  the  conflagration,  in 
which  many  of  them  have  been  more  or  less  bnrnt.  I  have  further  to 
notice  that  these  clay  brush-handles  are  frequent  in  the  third  or  burnt 
city,  but  that  they  never  occurred  in  any  of  the  other  pre-historic  cities. 


Nu.  191. 

o 


No.  4B».  TMtKnlta  Hiiidleor  a  Tnjmn  Briwli.  «IUl  tlii!  bfila  (o  i 

(Hiirioulilic.    Depth, 33(1.)    No«.  IN-iBl.  BnjiJi-hADiile  of  drird  Cl»j,  Object  of  Tmi-«lt», 
UKl  Rlni  of  Nolher-of-pcarl.    (1 ,3«to»lBiie.    IVjith.  M  10  39  ft.) 

No.  490  is  an  object  of  slightly-baked  clay,  which  may  probably  have 
been  used  for  heckling  yarn.     No.  491  is  a  ring  of  mother-of-pearl. 

Nos.  492-499  are  eight  seals  of  very  slightly-baked  clay.  The 
seal  No.  492  has  in  the  handle  a  perforation  for  suspension  with  a 
string.  Very  curious  are  the  signs  which  we  see  incised  on  it,  and  which 
resemble  written  characters.  Professor  Sayce  remarks  to  me :  "  The 
signs  all  represent  the  same  symbol,  which  is  identical  in  form  with  a 
character  met  with  in  both  the  Hittite  and  the  Cypriote  inscriptions,  in 
the  latter  of  which  it  has  the  value  of  nt,  and  which  may  be  the  origin  of 
the  Trojan  ev:ad\ka."  On  the  seal  No.  493  we  see  two  crosses,  of  which 
the  one  is  incised,  the  other  marked  with  dot.s.  On  No.  494  are  incised 
zigzag  lines  and  some  straight  strokes ;  No.  495,  again,  has  incised 
crosses.  On  No.  496  we  see  a  p^,  with  its  arms  curved  into  spirals; 
on  No.  497,  nothing  but  dots ;  and  on  No.  498,  an   incised   cross   and 

"•  This  is  no  ohjfclion,  lu  orliniwy  brunhw  Kit  sIwht*  mtAe  with  «  bunch  r.f  briitin  in  fsch  hole. 


TERRA-COTTA  SEALS. 


dote.     My    friend    Mr.    Panagiotee    Enstrstiades,    Director-General    of 
Antiquities  in  Greece,  remarks  to  me  that  No.  493  may  not  be  a  seal, 


but  the  button  or  handle  of  a  vase-cover.  That  may  be  bo,  but  all  the 
rest  are  certainly  seals. 

The  most  curious  of  all  is  the  terra-cotta  seal  No.  499,  -which  has  a 
perforation  for  suspension.  Its  handle  has  on  two  sides  an  incised 
herring-bone  ornamentation,  and  on  the  third  side,  the  one  to  the  right 
in  the  cut,  an  incised  inscription,  in  which,  as  Professor  Sayce  says, 
"  characters  also  found  in  the  Cypriote  syllabary  can  be  easily  recognized. 
The  Cypriote  character  representing  e,  in  an  older  form  than  any  met 
with  in  Cyprus  itself,  is  engraved  on  the  die  of  the  seal."  Both  the 
inscription  on  the  handle  and  that  on  the  seal  are  discussed  by  Prof. 
Sayce  in  his  Appendix  on  the  Trojan  inBCriptions."  The  most  striking 
analogy  to  the  Trojan  seals  is  offered  by  the  terra-cotta  seals  found  at 
Pilin  in  Hungary,'  on  which  we  see  circles,  stars,  crosses,  rhombs,  and 
other  figures. 

Nos.  500  and  501  show  the  two  sides  of  a  perforated  cylinder  of  terra- 
cotta, with  an  incised  decoration,  representing  a  tree  and  linear  oma- 
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ments.  Nos.  502  and  503  are  the  two  sides  of  a  cylinder  of  bine  felapar, 
engraved  on  one  side  with  a  donble  fiower,  surmonnted  by  a  half-diamond 
or  arrow-head,  and  on  the  other  with  eigne  (perhaps  the  name  of  the 
owner)   within  a  cartonch.^     It  was  found  in  the  royal  house.     Under 


Nob.  504  and  505, 1  represent  two  double  whorls,  in  the  shape  of  tops, 
which  are  made  of  a  very  fine  dark-yellow  clay,  and  are  well  polished. 
No.  504  is  decorated  on  the  upper  and  lower  parts,  No.  505  on  the  upper 


No.  SO). 


part  only,  with  an  incised  ornamentation,  which  may  be  intended  to 
represent  flowers.  Similar  double  whorls  are  not  frequent.  I  collected 
in  all  only  twenty-five  of  them. 

Nos.  506  to  511a,  b,  represent  the  ornamentation  of  seven  terra-cotta 
whorls.  No.  511  was  found  in  the  royal  house :  the  numerous  little  figures 
upon  it,  resembling  faces,  are  very  curious.  The  different  forms  of  the 
whorls  which  occur  in  this  third,  the  burnt  city,  may  be  seen  on  the 
lithographed  plates  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  under  Nos.  1806,  1807, 
1808,  1810,  1812,  1815.  All  these  forms  occur  in  really  enormous  abun- 
dance, except  that  of  No.  1806,  which  is  rare,  and  is  only  found  unorna- 
mented ;  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  whorls  found  have  incised  patterns, 
of  which  I  give  the  principal  examples  in  the  plates.  The  depth  at 
which  each  whorl  was  found  is  marked  in  metres ;  and  thus  all  those 
which  are  marked  from  7  to  10  m.  (23  to  33  ft.),  inclusive,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  collected  in  the  third  or  burnt  city.  Among  the  most 
frequent  patterns  are  those  of  Nos.  1817  and  1818,  representing  crosses 
with  a  large  dot  in  each  arm,  and  the  pattern  No.  1820,  which  also 
shows  a  cross.  The  pattern  No.  1822  occurs  but  seldom,  as  also 
No.  1825;  that  of  No.  1824  is  frequent.  There  is  only  one  example  of 
No,  1826,  which  represents  two  stcastikas  and  other  inexplicable  signs. 
I  call  attention,  however,  to  the  similarity  of  the  upper  figure  to  that 
which  we  see  below  in  No.  1883,  which  is  certainly  meant  to  represent 
a  man  with  uplifted  arms.     The  patterns  on  No.  1827  are  very  frequent 

'  A  more  emct  reprewnUtion  of  thcso  rigiw  is  giren  by  I'roftsior  Sajre  in  hi*  Ap|iendii. 


PATTERNS  OF  WHORLS. 


on  Uie  vhorls;  thoBe  of  Nob.  1830,  1831,  1832,  1884,  and  1836,  oocnr 
only  once.     A   very  abundant   pattern   is   that   of  No,  1833,   the  idea 


Km  Kt-SllA, 


of  which  may  hare  been  taken  from  a  moving  wheel.  Patterns  like 
Nob.  1840,  1841,  and  1848,  are  frequent,  particularly  the  last,  which 
occura  many  hundreds  of  times  in  the  third  city,  aB  well  as  in  tbe  two 
following  ones.  Nob.  1842  and  1843  occurred  only  once;  No.  1844 
occaBionally ;  No.  1846  only  once.  No.  1853  also  occurred  only  once ; 
whereas  the  patterns  with  the  ^,  Nos.  1851,  1855,  and  1859,  are 
very  frequent.  The  pattern  No.  1856  is  found  many  times,  but  those  of 
Nob.  1857  and  1860  only  once ;  the  latter  seemB  to  have  written  characters. 
In  the  pattern  No.  1862  we  again  see  the  sign  ^+\  five  times  repeated ; 
only  its  branches  are  here  curved,  and  the  centre  of  this  curious  cross  is 
occupied  by  a  circle  with  a  point.  This  pattern  is  not  rare.  We  again 
see  the  pU  with  its  branches  in  spirals  in  No.  1868 ;  this  pattern  also 
occurs  often.  The  signs  on  No.  1869,  which  seem  to  be  written  cha- 
racters, as  well  as  those  on  No.  1870,  occur  only  once.  The  pattern 
No.  1872,  in  which  we  see  the  ^  in  conjunction  with  burning  altars, 
occurs  several  times ;  those  of  Nos.  1873,  1874,  1875,  1876,  and  1878,  only 
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once :  in  all  these  we  see  the  ^  or  l-T^  with  other  signs.    A  frequent 

pattern  is  No.  1877,  in  which  we  see  four  animals,  probably  intended  to 
be  hares. 

On  No.  1881  we  see  a  very  rude  linear  representation  of  three 
quadrupeds  with  horns,  probably  meant  for  stags.  Three  stags  are,  no 
doubt,  also  intended  to  be  shown  in  the  curious  pattern  No.  1883, 
although  two  of  them  have  only  three  legs.  Similar  very  rude  linear 
representations  of  stags,  or  other  animals,  are  scratched  on  some  of  the 
vases  with  human  faces  found  in  the  province  of  Pommerellen  near 
Dantzig,  which  are  for  the  most  part  preserved  in  the  Museum  at 
Dantzig ;  others  are  in  the  Boyal  Museum  at  Berlin. 

In  perfect  analogy  with  the  rude  drawing  of  the  stags  is  the  linear 
representation  of  the  man  with  uplifted  arms,  which  we  see  on  the  same 
whorl.  No.  1883.  Similar  linear  representations  of  stags,  but  with  four 
legs,  are  also  seen  in  No.  1884;  whorls  decorated  with  these  animals 
are  frequent.  The  rudest  representation  imaginable  of  animals  is  given 
on  No.  1885 ;  where  one  has  only  three  feet,  another  only  one  horn. 
Again,  we  see  three  quadrupeds  a  little  better  made  on  No.  1886 :  one 
of  them  has  a  tolerable  bird's  head;  only  one  of  them  seems  to  have 
horns. 

The  patterns  on  the  whorls  Nos.  1887,  1888, 1890,  and  1891  occur  fre- 
quently. The  pattern  No.  1892  is  unique ;  those  of  Nos.  1893  and 
1896  are  very  common.  On  No.  1894  the  primitive  engraver  doubtless 
intended  to  make  four  swastikas,  but  with  one  of  them  he  did  not  succeed. 
A  curious  pattern  is  No.  1897,  with  its  triangles  and  15  zigzag  lines ; 
further,  those  with  plant-like  ornaments,  Nos.  1898,  1899,  1900,  1901, 
1903,  1904.  A  similar  punched  decoration  is  seen  engraved  on  the 
flags  of  native  Lower  Silurian  grit,  in  the  interior  of  the  sepulchre  of 
OUam  Fodhla,  the  famous  monarch  and  lawgiver  of  Ireland,^  in  which 
we  also  find  the  ornament  represented  in  the  upper  and  lower  field  of 
No.  1907,  and  in  the  upper  field  of  No.  1908.  The  whorls  are  rarely 
ornamented  on  more  than  one  side ;  but  No.  1902  is  decorated  on  both 
sides — on  the  one  with  an  incised  floral  ornamentation,  on  the  other  with 
incisions  in  the  form  of  crescents.  No.  1909  shows  in  the  upper  field 
the  form  of  an  altar  with  flames :  we  again  see  four  such  altars  with 
flames  on  No.  1914,  six  more  on  No.  1913,  five  on  No.  1915,  three  on 
No.  1916.  On  No.  1912  we  again  see,  five  times  repeated,  that  curious 
written  character  which  the  late  Orientalist,  Martin  Haug  of  Munich, 
read  si.  No.  1919  is  ornamented  all  over  with  zigzag  lines ;  it  has  also 
one  py  and  one  j-fj.  There  is  no  other  example  of  the  exact  pattern 
of  either  of  the  Nos.  1918,  1919,  1920,  1921,  1922.  In  No.  1921  we 
again  see  zigzag  lines,  and  also  in  No.  1923 :  this  pattern,  as  well  as 
that  of  No.  1925,  occurs  several  times ;  also  that  of  No.  1924,  in  which 
we  again  see  an  altar  with  flames.  No.  1926  is  decorated  with  zigzag 
lines  and  crosses.     The  patterns  of  No.  1927  and  No.  1932  are  very  fre- 


»  Discovery  of  tfie  Tomb  of  Ollam  Fodhla,      By  E.  A.  Conwell.     Dublin,  1873. 
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quent;  that  of  No.  1930  occurs  many  times;  also  that  of  No.  1933. 
Nos.  1934,  1935, 1936,  and  1938  occnr  only  once.  On  the  latter  whorl 
we  again  see  Dr.  Hang's  character  m.  I  call  the  reader's  particular 
attention  to  the  beautiful  ornamentation  of  No.  1940,  which  occurs  many 
times;  also  to  that  of  No.  1945,  which  occurs  only  once.  Nos.  1941, 
1943,  and  1944  are  often  found :  the  pattern  No.  1942  does  not  occur 
again.    Yery  curious  is  the  decoration  of  No.  1946,  in  which  we  see  a 

burning  altar,  a  3-],  a  sun,  four  dots  and  strokes.     This  pattern,  as  well 

as  those  of  Nos.  1948  and  1947,  in  which  latter  we  also  see  two  Lj^  and 
one  pjJ,  occur  only  once.  The  signs  on  No.  1949,  in  which  we  see  again 
a  zigzag  line,  probably  the  symbol  of  lightning,  and  a  p^,  occur  many 

times ;  the  patterns  also  on  No.  1950  are  frequent.  There  are  only  single 
examples  of  the  patterns  of  Nos.  1956  and  1959,  which  are  in  the  form 
of  a  disc,  and  of  No.  1957.  That  of  No.  1958  occurs  often ;  also  that 
of  No.  1964,  in  which  we  see  three  flowers,  but  not  that  on  the  opposite 
side.  Nos.  1961,  1962,  and  1963  occur  only  once.  The  patterns  of 
Nos.  1966,  1968,  1969,  and  1971  occur  only  once;  that  of  No.  1968  is 
very  remarkable,  for  it  shows  in  a  sort  of  monogram  five  birds  with  very 
long  necks  and  beaks.  There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  primi- 
tive artist  intended  here  to  represent  storks,  which  must  have  been  at  the 
Trojan  epoch  just  as  abundant  in  the  Troad  as  they  are  now. 

But  still  more  interesting  is  the  figure  which  we  see  on  No.  1971 ; 
for  if  we  compare  it  with  that  at  the  top  of  No.  1826,  and  with  that  in 
the  lower  part  of  No.  1883,  which  latter  cannot  possibly  be  anything 
else  than  a  man  in  monogram,  we  may  be  pretty  certain  that  here  too 
a  man  with  uplifted  arms  was  meant  to   be  represented,  his  feet  being 
indicated  by  two  slanting  strokes.      Bude  and  even  horrible  as  these 
representations  of  our  species  are,  they  are  of  capital  interest  to  us  if  we 
look  upon  them  as  the  predecessors  of  the  masterpieces  of  art  in  the  time 
of  Pericles.    But  we  have  seen  that  the  Trojans  were  perfectly  able  to 
mod^  in  clay  tolerably   good  representations  of  men  and  animals   (see 
Nos.  190, 191, 226,  and  Nos.  333  to  340) :  why  then  did  they  incise  on  their 
whorls  such  monstrous  figures  of  men  and  animals,  figures  which  far 
exceed  in  rudeness  the  rudest  drawings  of  the  wild  men  of  Africa  ?    Is 
there  any  analogy  whatever  between  this  monstrous  art  and  the  other 
handiwork  of  the  Trojans?    If  we  look  at  the  rude  but  symmetrically 
shaped  pottery,  or  if  we  contemplate  the  masses  of  gold  ornaments  which 
reveal  so  much  artistic  skill,  and  which  can  only  have  been  the  work  of  a 
school  of  artists  centuries  old, — is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  a  people 
so  far  advanced  in  civilization  could  have  made  such  rudest  of  rude  repre- 
sentations of  man  and  animal,  unless  these  latter  had  been  conventional 
figures,  intended  as  votive  ofiferings  to  the  tutelary  deity,  figures  conse- 
crated by   the  use  of  ages?      This  supposition  seems  certainly  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  figures  themselves,  all  of  which  are  equally  monstrous. 
Nay,  the  anomaly  would  otherwise  be  quite  inexplicable,  because,  if  this 
explanation  were  not  correct,  there  would  at  least  be  a  difierence  in  the 
style  of  the  figures,  some  of  which  might  be  bad,  others  better,  and  others 
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tolerably  good.  But,  just  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  four  upper  pre* 
historic  cities  adhered  with  fervent  zeal  to  the  modelling  of  the  traditional 
and  conventional  hideous  owl-heads  on  their  sacred  vases,  in  the  same 
way  did  they  adhere  with  fervent  zeal  to  the  traditional  and  conventional 
scratchings  of  monstrous  manikins  and  hideous  animal  forms  on  their 
ex-votos  to  their  patron  goddess.  This  at  least  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
only  way  of  explaining  the  strange  facts  before  us,  for  which  we  have  no 
analogy  whatever. 

The  whorl  No.  1970  was  found  at  a  depth  of  12  metres  or  40  ft.,  and, 
therefore,  most  probably  belongs  to  the  second  city.  But  its  pattern 
occurs  also  in  the  third  and  fourth  cities.  The  patterns  Nos.  1974  and 
1975  occur  only  once ;  I  call  attention  to  the  curious  sign  in  the  latter, 
which  may  be  a  written  character.  We  again  see  the  written  character, 
Hang's  81,  on  No.  1976.  The  two  patterns  of  No.  1977,  as  well  as  that 
of  No.  1978,  which  represents  a  flower,  are  very  frequent;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  that  which  we  see  on  Nos.  1979  and  1981.  That  of 
No.  1980  with  zigzag  lines  occurs  several  times.  On  No.  1982  we  again 
see  three  swastikas.  One  of  the  most  common  patterns  is  that  of 
No.  1985.  No.  1986  represents  a  ball  of  terra-cotta  with  a  circle  on 
each  pole  and  a  zone  round  the  middle,  in  which  we  see  on  both  sides 
a  round  groove ;  the  two  grooves  are  joined  by  a  curved  line ;  the  whole 
ball  is,  besides,  ornamented  with  dots.  Similar  balls,  but  without  the 
grooves  and  the  curved  line,  are  very  frequent.  In  the  pattern  No.  1987 
we  see,  besides  the  usual  curved  lines,  a  |^  with  curved  arms  radiating 
from  a  circle  in  the  middle.     There  is  a  similar  ornamentation  on  the  whorl 

No.  1989,  but  here  the  f{^  ^^  straight  arms :  the  pattern  of  this  latter 

whorl  is  common.  The  exact  pattern  of  No.  1988,  with  two  swastikas, 
three  curved  lines  and  three  rows  of  dots,  occurs  only  once.  So  also  does 
the  pattern  of  the  whorl  No.  1992,  in  which  we  see  a  number  of  spirals 
and  13  bundles,  each  consisting  of  three  strokes  intersected  by  lines  of 
five  dots.  Very  remarkable  are  the  signs  which  we  see  on  the  whorl 
No.  1994,  some  of  which  may  be  written  characters ;  but  if  we  turn  the 
page  a  little  to  the  left,  we  easily  recognize  once  more,  in  the  large 
sign  to  the  right,  the  rude  representation  of  a  man  in  monogram,  with 
uplifted  arms  and  the  feet  extended  to  the  right  and  left ;  nay,  here  the 
representation  of  our  species  has  been  more  successful  than  in  the  three 
examples  already  described,  for  the  figure  is  incised  with  much  more 
symmetry.  On  the  whorl  No.  1996  are  written  characters  which  will  be 
explained  in  the  Appendix  on  the  Trojan  Inscriptions.  The  pattern 
which  we  see  on  the  whorl  No.  1995  is  very  common. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  terra-cotta  balls  found  is  no  doubt 
No.  1997,  which  I  have  discussed  before.*  We  see  there  on  the  side  6 
two  large  owl's  eyes  with  their  eyebrows  distinctly  incised,  as  on  many  of 
the  idols  and  on  some  of  the  owl-vases ;  the  beak  is  indicated  by  a  stroke 
which  descends  vertically  from  between  the  eyes  :  to  the  left  of  the  owl- 


*  See  page  344. 
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face  we  see  (at  a)  a  wheel  with  six  spores;  to  the  right  of  the  owl-face 
(at  c)  is  i  large  circle  with  a  small  one,  and  below  the  circle,  between  it 
and  the  vertical  stroke,  is  a  small  circle  :  on  the  back  a  number  of  vertical 
strokes  seem,  as  on  many  idols,  to  indicate  the  female  hair.  This  hair 
is  not  represented  in  the  engraving ;  all  the  rest  may  be  seen  at  a,  by  c, 
as  well  as  in  the  detailed  drawing  below  them,  No.  1998.  May  not  the 
owl's  face  be  symbolic  of  the  morning  springing  up  between  the  sun, 
represented  by  the  wheel,  and  the  moon,  indicated  by  the  concentric 
circles,  having  below  it  the  morning  star  indicated  by  the  small  circle  ? 

Very  curious  is  also  the  terra-cotta  ball  No.  1999,  which  is  divided  by 
incised  lines  into  eight  fields,  developed  under  No.  2000,  in  one  of  which 
we  see  a  P|-J,  in  another  a  tree,  and  in  all  clusters  of  dots.  Professor 
Sayce  observes  to  me  that,  judging  from  the  analogy  of  the  Babylonian 
cylinders,  the  latter  would  represent  the  planets  or  stars. 

The  whorls  are  all  perforated ;  and,  though  they  are  made  of  the  same 
coarse  clay,  mixed  with  crushed  mica,  quartz,  and  silicious  stone,  yet  as 
they  are  well  polished  and  have  evidently  been  repeatedly  dipped  in  a 
wash  of  fine  clay  before  baking,  they  generally  have  a  lustrous  surface, 
and  are  of  red,  yellow,  black  or  grey  colours.  All  those  of  the  third 
city,  which  were  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration,  are 
thoroughly  baked,  and  can  generally  be  at  once  recognized  by  their 
colour;  but  even  in  the  other  pre-historic  cities  there  may  be  found  a 
great  many  thoroughly  baked  whorls,  a  fact  which  is  not  astonishing, 
as,  owing  to  their  small  size,  the  fire  could  reach  them  on  all  sides.  But 
in  general  the  whorls  of  the  other  pre-historic  cities  are,  like  the  vases, 
only  half  baked.  The  clay  of  many  of  those  that  are  well  baked,  and 
particularly  of  the  black  ones,  is  so  compact,  that  every  one  thinks  it 
is  stone. 

All  this  may  also  be  said  of  the  balls.  The  ornamentation  has  usually 
been  incised  with  a  sharp  or  pointed  instrument  of  bone,  wood,  or  silex, 
before  the  first  baking,  and  filled  in  with  white  chalk  so  as  to  strike  the 
eye.  On  many  whorls  and  balls  this  white  chalk  has  disappeared  from  the 
decorations ;  but,  as  we  see  on  many  hundreds  of  whorls  the  ornamentation 
filled  with  the  white  chalk,  we  may  with  all  probability  suppose  that  all 
the  ornamented  whorls  were  treated  in  the  same  way.  But  we  often  see 
whorls  with  ugly  scratches  which  can  only  have  been  made  with  pointed 
silex  after  baking.  On  many  whorls  the  incised  decoration  is  remarkable 
for  its  fineness  and  symmetry,  as,  for  instance,  on  Nos.  1825,  1895,  1902, 
1921,  1940,  1945 ;  but  in  general  it  is  as  rude  as  if  it  were  the  primitive 
artist's  first  essay  in  intagUo-yfOik. 

All  the  drawings  of  the  whorls  and  balls  have  been  made  by  M. 
Bumouf  and  his  accomplished  daughter,  Mdlle.  Louise  Burnouf,  to  whom 
I  here  make  the  warmest  acknowledgment.  All  the  whorls  and  balls  aro 
represented  of  the  actual  size.  As  to  the  few  whorls  to  which  the  depth 
in  metres  is  not  affixed,  it  is  unknown. 

For  what  purpose  this  really  stupendous  mass  of  whorls  was  used,  is  a 
problem  not  yet  definitely  settled  among  scholars.  But  as  nearly'  all  of 
them  are  so  well  preserved,  and  as  comparatively  but  few  of  them  bear 
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marks  of  having  ever  been  used,  I  suppose  that  all,  or  at  least  all  the 
decorated  ones,  served  as  offerings  to  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  to 
the  Ilian  Athen6  Ergane,  whose  Palladium,  as  before  mentioned,  was 
fabled  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  with  a  distaff  in  one  hand  and  a  lance 
in  the  other. 

Of  perforated  whorls  of  steatite  there  were  found  in  all  only  fifty,  and 
of  these  only  one  has  a  decoration  of  incised  circles ;  whereas,  as  has  been 
said,  of  ornamented  and  unomamented  terra-cotta  whorls  together,  I  col- 
lected more  than  18,000.  In  my  excavations  at  Mycenae  some  hundreds 
of  stone  whorls,  for  the  most  part  of  steatite,  were  found,  and  only  five 
unomamented  ones  of  terra-cotta.  The  little  terra-cotta  discs,  from  1| 
to  3  in.  in  diameter,  of  which  many  hundreds  of  specimens  were  found 
in  all  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik,  appear  to  have  served  as 
spindles.  As  they  are  only  l-5th  or  l-6th  of  an  inch  thick,  and  slightly 
concave,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  of  them  were  cut  out  of  broken 
pottery.  They  have  all  a  perforation  in  the  middle.  Similar  discs,  found 
at  Szihalom  in  Hungary,  may  be  seen  in  the  glass  case  No.  IX.,  Nos.  2 
and  4,  in  the  Buda-Pesth  National  Museum.  Similar  discs  have  also 
been  found  at  Pilin  ^  and  in  German  tombs.*  We  may  also  compare  the 
so-called  Eimmeridge  coal-money. 

I  have  still  to  describe  the  singular  object  No.  1809,  which  is  repre- 
sented on  the  first  plate  at  the  end  of  the  book  in  half-size.  It  is  of  a 
lustrous-yellow  colour,  and  quite  flat  on  the  lower  side ;  it  has  an  upright 
handle,  decorated  with  an  incised  tree  and  a  flower.  Close  to  the  handle, 
on  the  right  side,  is  a  hollow  to  put  the  hand  in ;  I  presume,  therefore, 
that  this  instrument  may  have  served  for  polishing  the  newly-made  and 
still  unbaked  pottery. 

Of  various  objects  of  clay  from  this  third,  the  burnt  city,  I  finally 
represent  under  No.  512  a  scoop,  but  slightly  baked,  with  a  trefoil 
mouth  and  a  small  handle ;  under  No.  513,  a  small  cup  of  a  very  rude 
fabric,  unpolished  and  but  slightly  baked;  a  cup  of  a  like  shape,  con- 
tained in  a  tomb  of  Oorneto,  is  in  the  Boyal  Museum  at  Berlin.  No.  514 
represents  a  vase-lid  of  a  very  remarkable  and  unique  form :  it  is  of 
massive  yellow  clay,  not  polished,  and  bears  the  marks  of  the  intense 
heat  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  in  the  conflagration.  Its  lower 
part  was  sunk  like  a  stopper  into  the  vase,  so  that  its  projecting  upper 
part  completely  covered  the  orifice  and  shut  it  almost  hermetically  by 
the  weight  of  the  lid,  which  exceeds  three  pounds.  We  have  seen  a 
similar  vase-lid  in  No.  304,  but  of  this  latter  the  whole  lower  part  was 
of  a  semi-globular  form  and  hollow.  These  two  vase-lids  or  stoppers 
(Nos.  304  and  514)  find  their  analogy  in  the  vase-covers  before  described, 
found  at  Szihalom  in  Hungary,  and  exhibited  under  Nos.  26  and  27  in 
the  glass  case  No.  IX.  in  the  Buda-Pesth  National  Museum. 

Under  No.  515  I  represent  a  curious  object  of  terra-cotta,  with  four 
feet  and  an  incised  linear  ornamentation ;  it  is  solid,  and  may  have  served 

^  Joseph  Hampel,  Ant,  prtfh.  de  la  Hofufrie^       Museum   at    Berlin,  in  the  Gi*and-<lucal  Anti- 
Pi.  xiii.  No.  37.  quarium  in  Schwerin,  and  elsewhere. 
■  Similar  (iiscs»  arc  preserved  in  the  Markisohes 


VARIOUS  OBJECTS. 


No.fiia.    &IU1U  Cup  of  Inked  aij.    (3 : 3  Ktunl  riu. 
I)epUi,U  to  MR.) 

as  an  ex-voto.  Under  No.  516  is  represented  a  fish  of  wood  found  in  a 
burnt  honse  at  a  depth  of  26  ft. ;  how  it  could  ever  hare  escaped  being 
burnt  is  inexplicable.  The  head  shows 
on  both  sides  a  lustrous-black  colour, 
the  body  a  lustrous  yellow :  both  these 
colours  may  have  been  produced  by 
the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration. 


No.  Bit.    BoUd  Otdect  of  Terr>.coU>,  with  four 

f«M  uid  lodMl  Udw  aiDutieiitiUDD. 

(Actiulilie.    Ileptb.soa) 

The  scales  are  rudely  indicated  by  small  lozenges,  produced  by  cross  1 
The  fish  resembles  a  carp,  but  as  there  are  no  carp  in  the  Troad,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  primitive  artist  intended  to  represent  that  kind 
of  fish.  But  rude  as  this  wooden  fish  is,  it  is  a  real  masterpiece  of  art 
when  compared  with  the  representations  of  men,  of  which  we  have  passed 
four  in  review. 

No.  517  is  a  very  curiouB  object  of  ivory,  found  in  the  larj^e  houne  close 


to  the  gate.     It  represents  a  crouching  hog  rudely  carved,  with  the  hind 
legs  under  the  body  and  the  fore  legs  under  the  head.     The  representa- 
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tioD  ia  identical  on  both  sides ;  it  reminds  as  vividly  of  tlie  gold  lions  at 
Mycenae,'  thongb  these  latter  certainly  show  more  artistic  skill.  The  hack 
part  of  onr  ivory  Ggnre  runs  out  into  something  like  a  Ssh's  tail,  which 
has  a  vertical  opening,  0*7  in.  long,  and  is  perforated,  leading  ns  to 
suppose  that  the  object  must  have  been  ttsed  in  some  vay  or  othet  In 
veaviug.  Time,  and  probably  also  the  heat  of  the  conflagration,  have 
given  to  our  ivory  hog  a  dark  tint ;  the  head  and  back  are  nearly  black. 
Professor  Virchow  writes  to  me :  "  It  appears  to  me  donbtfnl  whether 
the  flgnre  No.  517  represents  a  hog.  The  position  of  the  feet  and  the 
shape  more  resemble  those  of  a  dog." 

Under  Nos.   518   and   519   I   represent   two   objects   of  ivory,   each 

belonging  to  a  lyre  with  only  four  strings,  and  nnder  No.  520  another 

object  of  ivory,   belonging 

^^^  to  a  lyre  with  seven  strings ; 

■np  all  these   three   pieces   are 

^^V  ornamented  with  incisions. 

X'ii.S;'^"*     "o.  518  h»  Ihe  herring- 

itrinp.     (1 : 6  ictiui  iiie.     bone  omamentation  within 

a    border    formed    by   two 

lines ;   No.   519   is  merely 

decorated     with     straight 

lines.      The   decoration   of 

No.    520    is    very    pretty, 

having  at  the  edge,  where 

the     perforations     are,     a 

border  of  only  one  line ; 

on    the    two    other    edges 

borders  formed  by  two  lines, 

and  decorated  with  a  waving 

pattern ;  the  surface  is  of- 

(jo.M«.  Fr.Bm..tor.Lpe     '' i™"' b^^  w /^'     namentod  with   spirals,  in 

wlih  footcbord..  <7  :«*ctu.il  Seven-itrtneBd  Lyre.   <Aau.l        ^tieh  we  likewise  SCO  WaVC 

die.  IX-ptb.  M  (I.)  ai».    Uejitli,  3J  n.) 

or  zigzag  patterns. 

The  lyre  {tf>6pfiiy^)  was  the  most  ancient  stringed  instrument  of  the 

Greek  singers;  it  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Homer,  with  whom  it  is 

especially  the  musical  instrument  of  Apollo;^  but  the  singers  play  on 

it   also  at  meab  and  on  other  occasions.*     The  <p6p/uff^  is   mentioned 


'  S«e  inj  Jfjc,™^,  No..  2G3,  *70,  471. 

•  Od,  Tiii.  67,69,70: 

'  //.  i.  ti03  : 

II.  iiiv.  63  r 

.     .     wipV  irl9f,  nirior  Ko^^r  t.  TpdnCw, 

Salr^  tx«r  ^mfV.  «"-•■  J'-V".  "'•■  Swwr". 

»ip  Si  Bt'iriif  rfHiH.,  wu7,  St.  Bv^t  irAytu 

£W.  ivii. -JTO,  271: 

Tiii.  89: 

^1  ■rfffoq  iitr  kv4,ro«ti>,  i,  H  r,  fip^-yi 

iiwit;  hr  ifa  SoitI  «,ol  ^oiy,aay  iT<ilpr,r. 

iii.  «0: 

Jlnmn.  ll<m.  ApolL  184,  185: 

™»BJ*V,7{ 

>iii.  332,  333: 

XP>«riov  Irwh  rkiiKTpov  xataxilr  (x'l  liufitaaiu. 

v«.d,'il5: 

lyX"<v-ip'««itm>- 

^PI»Yr  *'  X'V"""'  tX"',  Vp"i.  «.B.fff»v. 

siij  uther*. 
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together  with  flutes  (avXoi) ;  "*  it  yns  often  decorated  with  gold,  irorj, 
precioiiB  atones,  and  intaglio- work — hence  its  epithets  -TrepiKoXX^,  SotSaXet;, 
■)(pv<ria}^  It  had  at  first  four,  but  afterwards  seven  Btrings : '  to  play  on 
the  ^pfu/y^  VSS  called  ^op/uyyt  KiBapl^cw  '  and  ifiapfurfYa  ikeki^eiv.'  It 
waa  a  kind  of  large  gaitar,  with  a  cross-bar  which  joined  both  arms 
(fir/on),*  and  had  pegs  («BXXo7r«),  by  which  the  strings  were  tuned.*  It 
was  hollow  (y\a<f>vfni),'  like  our  harp,  hat  lighter,  for  the  word  <^p}uy^ 
signifies  the  portable  Kiddpa,  from  <l>^pm,  <f)opeto,  <f>6pifu>';,  because  it  was 
BUBpended  by  a  girdle  on  the  shoulder,  and  was  held  in  the  hand  when 
it  was  played.'  Professor  Bhousoponlos  kindly  calls  my  attention  to 
Plutarch,^  where  lyres  {if>6pfiirfyev)  with  four  chords  are  mentioned. 

No.  521  is  an  object  of  ivory  of  unknown  use ;  its  upper  part  is  on 
both  sides  divided  by  a  band  of  three  lines  into  two  fields,  of  which  the 
one  is  decorated  with  foorteen,  the  other  with  twelve,  small  circles  having 


"^m'm^mium' 


"  II.  ii.  186,  187  ! 
rir  ff  tlpsr  ^pJra  itftifutat  fip/iiyyi  Aryi (]) 
JcoAg  iwIoA/p,     .     .     . 

Pindar.  FytLi.  1-3; 
XfUttia  ^/iiyj,  'AvJAAkkii  koI  low\OKitHtw 

viftattr  Hoiaat  uriayar. 
'  PiBd.  Fgth.  i\.  129,  130: 

SfAttr  Uiniaor  xif'*  irramiirav 
^iptuyyot  in-iffuroi. 
Find.  JfeiMa,  T.  *2-*5! 

ti^tavf  i  fnlAAurroi  X*f^' '  ''  ^^  /titraxs 
pipf^  'AxJaAohi  irri,y\maaar 
Xfoaiif  wkiierpif  tiixmr 
hiyera  wartoUtl'  rifutt. 


Tube*  prulKbtj 
Deptb,  IB  n.) 


569,  570  : 
totair  y  iy  /liraouTi  ritt  ^lujyi  Arytfp 
IlLfpitr  KiSipiii     .... 

•  Find.  01.  ii.  21: 
irSphi  i/i^l  traAaJv^UHTii'  ^fniyy'  JAiAl^or. 
■  U.  ii.  186,  187  : 

t^f'TT'  AO"fp 

rl  3!  ifry^tcir  ivyiy  ^*v. 


'  Od.x: 


•  Od.1^ 


06,  *07  i 


X'fi^r. 


rtpi  S4  vf  (Bt  1!\iiff  t^ 

'  Hftychim,  u  r.  ^/iiyf  ■  ij  *oT»  i/uiit  ffpo- 

•  0/1/).  J/uru/ii,  pp.1021  E,  1029AB,  1137  U, 
1139U,1U3E,  lUSCied.  WjttcnWfa. 
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a  dot  in  the  centre ;  on  the  lover  part  there  are  three  snch  ciroles  on 
each  Bide.  The  reader  will  obserre  the  similarity  of  these  circles  vith 
those  on  the  eurions  object  No,  142  (p.  262),  which  is  probably  an  idol. 

Nos.  522,  523  and  No.  524  are  two  perforated  pieces  of  ivory  decorated 
with  linear  incisions ;  No.  524  has  two  holes :  both  these  tnbeB  appear  to 
be  parts  of  Antes.      The  same  is  probably  the  case  with  the  prettily- 


Nu».  Sal-Ml.  FTBgmenMof  »Flul«,l 
bonn),  and  oyect  o(  Ivotj  wilh 
(lUlf  ictud  glu.    Deptli,  m 


large  number  have  been  found, 
in  a  preceding  chapter  (see  p. 


IT0T7  Tube,  pnbiblr  Ik  Tnju  Ftnta.    (1 : 3  lelul  sIh.    IVptli,  m  ft.) 

engraved  bone  No.  525.  No.  526  is  a  curioosly  decorated  tube  of  ivory, 
in  all  probability  a  Ante.  The  bone  tabes  Nos.  527  and  528  may  also 
be  parts  of  flutes.  No.  529  is 
a  perforated  piece  of  ivory  cut 
into  a  polygonal  prism,  of  which 
each  side  is  decorated  with  three 
small  circles,  having  a  dot  in  the 
centre  like  those  on  No.  142  and 
No.  521.  A  similar  object  of 
ivory,  with  an  almost  identical 
decoration,  was  found  in  a  tomb 
at  lalysne  in  Rhodes,  and  is  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum. 

Nos.  530  and  531  are  bnckle- 
bones  (adragali),  of  which  a 
I  have  discnssed  the  use  of  these  bones 
263).  Nos.  532  to  535  are  objects  of 
ivory,  rudely  ornamented 
with  incisions  evidently 
made  with  a  eilex-saw. 
Two  similar  objects,  found 
at  lalysns,  are  in  the 
British  Musenm,  Of  ivory 
also  is  the  object  No.  536, 
which  resembles  the  bar 
of  our  watch-chains,  as 
well  as  the  object  No.  537, 
which  has  fonr  perfora- 
tions ;  No.  538,  which  has 
the  shape  of  a  fish ;  and 
No.  539.  This  latter  has 
a  curions  engraved  pat- 
tern, which,  however,  has 
probably  no  symbolical 
signification.  Prof.  Sayce 
obeerves  to  me :  "  These  ivory  objects  indicate  trade  with  the  East. 
On  the  Black  Obelisk  of  the  Assyrian  king  Shalmancser  {b,c.  840)  the 
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people  of  Mazri  on  the  BOQth-west  of  Armenia  are  represented  as  bringing 
among  other  tribute  an  elephant,  which  must  hare  been  imported  from 
Baetria."     On  the  same  obelisk  ia  a  two-hampod  Bactrian  camel. 

Of  ivory  are  further  the  canons  objects  Nos.  540  and  541,  which  are 
decorated  on  both  sides  with  a  number  of  small  circles  with  a  point  in 


the  centre,  and  have  a  perforation  at  each  end.    I  would  suggest  that  all 

these  ten  objects  (from  Nos.  532  to  541),  and  perhaps  also  Nos.  521  and 

529,  served  as  ornaments  for  horse-trappings.     That  ornaments  of  ivory 

were  used  in  this  way  is  seen  &om  the  famous  passage  in  the  Biad :  "  Aa 

when   some    Maeonian   or    Carian    woman    stains    with 

purple   the   ivory,  designed    to  be    the    cheek-piece   of 

horses.     As  it  lies  in  the  chamber  it  is  coveted  by  many 

horsemen;    but   it  lies,   a   king's  boast,  to   be  both  an 

ornament  to  the  horse,  and  an  honour  to  the  charioteer."  * 

An  object  of  bone  or  ivory  similar  to  Nos.  540  and  541, 

also   ornamented  with   small   circles,  was  found  by  Dr. 

V.  Gross  of  Neuveville  in  the  Swiss  Lake-dwellings  at 

Moeringen,  and  is  in  his  collection.'"     No.   542  is  the 

bone  handle  of  a  knife  or  some  other  instrument,  which    No.  m*.  owe  Hindi* 

'  of  A  KDlffl  Or  wme 

was  fastened  in  it  with  three  copper  pins,  of  which  we  <•>'•"  tiwtniiomi. 
still  see  one  in  the  upper  one  of  the  three  perforations ;  Dqnh,  m  ju)  "' 
on  one  side  of  this  handle  many  cuts  are  visible. 

Nos.  543,  544,  and  545  are  of  bone,'  and  cannot  but  have  served  as 
handles  of  sticks  or  staves  {enaJTrrpov,  from  ffjMjrmM,  to  pr<^,  hence  Midd. 
(Tic^TrTo/jai,  to  lean  upon).  No.  546  is  also  the  knob  of  a  stick  or  staff, 
a  &ct  of  which  its  two  perforations  can  leave  no  doubt ;  but  it  is 
of  terra-cotta.  It  has,  but  only  on  one  side,  that  double  spiral  in  the 
form  of  spectacles,  which  we  have  repeatedly  seen  on  the  vases.  Gene- 
rally  Homer   means  by   aieifirTpov   nothing   else  than   a   common  staff, 

bj  Dr.  Grou  id  the  Sniu  Lake-dwElliogt  iit 
Suti,  reprCBented  on  PI.  ii.  Ko.  28  of  hu  work  ; 
but,  strange  to  Hj,  it  is  eipUined  on  p.  ii.  u  ■ 
imall  lismmer  {Resullali  del  SechercLs,  Ac). 
I'rgfessor  Virchow  observsi  to  me  that  it  ia  not 
Bl  all  aitonishiiig  that  Dr.  Grou  ahunlii  liave 
miiUkcn  the  staff-hitiidle  No.  28  fur  >  hammur, 
iiact  perrcctiv  similnr  huuimen  of  stag-born 
frequently  occur. 


£tt  3*  0T«  tit  t'  ixi^Mrta  yvvif  ^Ivmi  t^i^y^t 
KrjvrU  Iji  Kcivipo,  wapiiiar  tuftttw  trrwi'  ■ 

ivwifii  popitw  AwlA^I  t\  Jir<rTBi  iyaXiuif 

"  Dr.  V.  Orou,  Retoltats  det  Recherchca  dam 
Ics  Lacs  de  la  Suisse  ijccidentale ;  ZUnch,  1S7€, 
PI,  i 


'   I   X 


limilar  ^lalT-bnnilli 


of  bone,  foun'l 
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for    we   aee   it  used    alike    1)7    kings,   heralds,    judges,    and    beggars." 
Bnt   in  other   passages   ffieiprrpov  means  a   royal   sceptre,  as   the  sign 


of  power  and  dignity,  and  in  snch  cases  it  was  adorned  with  golden 
sttide,^  or  was  of  artietic  metal-work.'  Nor  are  there  wanting,  among 
the  remains  of  Troy,  objects  well  snited  to  have  formed  the  heads  of  Buch 
sceptres  of  state.  No,  547  is  such  a  sceptre-handle  of  fine  rock-crystal, 
representing  a  rndely-carved  lion's  head :  the  large  hole  in  the  lower 
side  into   which   the    staff   was   stack,   as   well   as   the    perforation   on 


W" 


Depth.  rf»ul»l>.)  j,^    j^,^      A  u™.h«d«l   S«p<re-h«.4le 

of  the  an«t  cryaiJ ;  fbnnd  on  the  Tuwcr, 
(lUrKtul  aiu.    Deptb.lBCl.) 

DcpiD,  3g  u>  3t>  a.) 

each  side,  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  nse.     It  was  found   at  a  depth 
of  28  ft.,  on  the  platean  formed  by  the  two  walls  which  I  need  to  call 

■  7/.  iTiii.  416,  417  :  (L»t.-(runi),l«''"'"»t'™"r"''>D"™n"nl.  Thui 

.     .     ,     IA(  li  trKjprrpiir  mx^i  fiS  Si  Bipa(t  the  dying  Jicob  roM  iu  bet)   to  blete  hit  chil- 

XfJitltif  bui  V  A/t^woXai  piorre  itaicri.  dTeB,lf<in!niiupontln:iopoflia>la£.     ({Jen.  ilvii. 

Od.ivil  199:  31;  Hdi.  li.  21.)      Amung  tbe  epoil  taken  by 

ElFfuuoi  ff  ipa  ol  einirrfat  Bufinfls  fBimr.  KJDg  Ttiutmei  III.  in  Syria,  we  liod  *a  benuti- 

Od.  liii.  437  :  ful  cubit^Ufl'  of  zigu  wood,' '  wsodi  or  ilaves, 

SuKt  tt  at  amrwrptr  kbX  itina  trifiiiy.  icii/i  lu^ndi  upon  them  ut  iTory,  ebony,  and  cetlar- 

Od.  liT.  31:  wood,  iuLiiJ  with  guld,'  a1»o  'one  »t<ij  of  Ike 

aurij]  'OGinrirtfii  kiwj,  matle  in  the  faahiuD  of  a  scejitre,  cotirrlv 

IfjTo  Kiftaairji,  vinfrrpoy  Si  ol  limtn  x"?^'-  "f  ""''"i  g"'''''     ("fugsch,  Uitt.  of  JCffSfl,  "oL  i 

Od.  iviii.  103,  104 :  liji.  374,  385,  Engl,  trans.  2nd  ed.)" 

.     .     .     .     Kol/iir  totI  <>(or  ovAqi  •  Jl.  i.  345,  246 : 

ttnv  ^fiutKifatt  trKyjiTTpor  Si  ol  tfiffaXr  x^M^'  ,     -     .     .     .     nvrl  Si  ffn^wrpor  $dXt  yoiji 

tir.  Philip  Smith  remaika  to  me:    "In  the  xfnnfoif  ^Kniai  wrrap/iiyor. 
etymolDgital  mm*,  it  ia  limply  a  thing  to  snp-  '  II.  ii.  101 : 

port  oaatlf  tritA,  ot  to  lam  vptm,  from  aitifna,  tirni  (nfftrrpov  ^X"'!  ''*   /''■'  'H^utdj  ko^i 
'  iupporl '  or  '  pru]i  ui",'  Midd.  atitmiiim,  I  tap-  Tt&X'"- 

port  m'jielf  (wtjA),  i.e.  lean  (itpoK),  with  -rpot 
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the  Tower.  Not  only  this  lion's  head,  but  the  illustrations  drawn  from 
the  lion,  which  occur  repeatedly  in  the  Iliad,  make  it  seem  extremely 
probable  that  in  remote  antiquity  lions  existed  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Homer  could  not  possibly  have  described  the  characteristics  of  this  animal 
so  excellently  had  he  not  had  frequent  opportunity  of  watching  them, 
and  his  geographical  knowledge  of  southern  countries  is  too  slight  for 
us  to  suppose  that  he  had  visited  them,  and  had  there  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of  the  lion. 

No.  548  is  of  green  Egyptian  porcelain ;  it  was  found,  together  with 
an  owl-headed  vase  and  the  black  box  Nos.  266,  267,  in  a  very  large 
broken  funeral  urn  on  the  wall  itself,  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  royal 
house.  It  has  evidently  served  as  the  handle  of  a  staff,  for  it  has  on  the 
opposite  side  a  quadrangular  hole  1  in.  long,  0*6  in.  deep,  and  0*4  in. 
broad,  which  gradually  diminishes  in  size  towards  the  end.  On  each  side 
there  is  an  incision  lengthwise,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  perforation, 
which  communicates  with  the  quadrangular  hole,  and  can  only  have 
served  to  fasten  the  staff  inserted  in  the  latter  by  means  of  a  nail.  On 
the  outside  we  see  a  quadrangular  projection  with  two  furrows.  As 
Egyptian  porcelain  is  too  fragile  to  serve  for  the  knobs  of  staves,  the  staff 
it  decorated  may  perhaps  have  been  a  ceremonial  one  used  in  funeral 
services.  It  is  quite  vitrified  on  the  lower  side,  and  bears  all  over  the 
marks  of  the  fire  it  has  been  exposed  to;  fine  black  ashes  stick  to  it 
everywhere.  Another  object  of  Egyptian  porcelain  is  lying  before  me 
while  writing  this ;  it  is  also  in  the  form  of  a  staff-knob,  but  it  has  a 
large  perforation  lengthwise.  It  has  suffered  so  much  in  the  conflagra- 
tion, that  its  green  colour  has  crumbled  away,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  were 
a  decayed  white  glass  paste.  All  the  Egyptian  porcelain,  as  well  as  the 
ivory,  point  to  relations  between  Troy  and  Egypt. 

Nos.  549  and  550,  the  latter  perforated  lengthwise,  are  also  appa- 
rently knobs  of  staves  or  stick-handles,  and  are  of  a  green  glass  paste. 
Both  have  a  decoration  of  white  or  yellow  spirals,  which  is  not  painted 


No.  549.  No.  650.  No.  G51. 


r>. 


No.  653.  No.  564. 

No.  552.  ^^^^^  .^^^^         No.  565. 


d 


Nos.  64»-S61.    Gloas  Buttoiu.    (ILilf  actual  Noe.  552-565.    Three  glass  Balls  and  one  glass  BeML 

sin.   Depth,  the  one  to  the  right  6  ft..  (3:4  actual  sixe.    Depth,  26  to  33  ft.) 

the  other  two  26  ft.) 

on  the  glass,  but  contained  in  it.  No.  551  consists  of  a  green  glass 
paste,  ornamented  ^ith  regular  white  strokes ;  it  is  also  perforated  and 
almost  in  the  form  of  a  whorl,  but  it  does  not  properly  belong  here,  as  it 
was  found  at  a  depth  of  only  6  ft. 

Under  Nos.  552,  553,  and  554  I  represent  three  small  balls ;  under 
No.  555  a  bead  of  white  glass.  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  three  balls,  the  bead,  and  the  two  staff-handle  knobs  are  the  only  glass 
objects  found  by  me  in  all  my  excavations  at  Hissarlik;  further,  that 
these  six  objects  occurred  in  the  third  or  burnt  city,  and  that  no  trace 
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of  glasB  waa  found  in  any  of  the  lower  or  upper  pre-liiatoric  cities,  unless, 
indeed,  No.  551  belongs  to  the  last  pte-hiBtoric  city,  which  appears  to  me 
doubtful.  I  rather  think  it  belongs  to  the  still  later  city,  the  sixth  in 
succession  from  the  yirgin  soil,  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  believe  to 
be  of  Lydian  origin.  It  is  therefore  very  probable,  that  all  these  objects 
were  imported  by  the  Phoenicians  to  Troy. 

No.  556  is  a  prettily-shaped  egg  of  aragonite.  No.  557  represents 
an  object  of  diorite,  of  unknown  use.  There  were  also  found  several 
nnpolishod  hexagons  of  crystal,  as  well  as  a  small  finely-polished  crystal 
plate  with  four  perforations,  which  may  have  belonged  to  a  lyre. 

Passing  from  these  ornaments  to  more  useful  objects :  No.  558  repre- 


EgB  of  Amgonllc-    (7:ButDalHjx 
01||ed  ofDlorllt ;  UM  onfcnom.    (M.lti: 
ic.    (I;S  idul  •!«.    Depth,  a 


udNudlnolBsiieudtTflT.    (Abont  batr  utul  tlu.    Deptta,  n  u  as  11.) 
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senta  a  very  primitiTe  comb  of  bone,  whose  teeth  may  have  been  sawn 
with  the  common  aawe  of  chalcedony. 

In  the  accompanying  group,  No,  559  is  an  object  of  ivory  with  three 
perforations,  which  may  have  served  as  an  ornament  for  horse-trappings. 
Nos.  560-574  are  needles,  or  other  implements  of  bone  or  ivory  for 
female  handiwork.  As  I  have  said  before,  similar  needles  of  bone  are 
foand  in  the  caverns  of  Dordogne  in  France,  as  well  as  in  the  Swiss 
Lake-dwellings  (see  p.  262).  They  are  also  frequent  in  tombs  in  Germany. 
Nos.  575  to  580  are  awls  of  bone,  such  as  I  have  discussed  before  (see 
iti'd).     Nos.  581  to  584  are  fonr  more  awls  of  bone.     Nos.  585  to  587 


are,  according  to  Professor  Virchow,  horns  of  the  fallow  deer,  sharpened 
to  a  point,  to  be  need  as  awls.  Similar  horns  are  frequent  in  the  three 
upper  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarltk. 

Nos.  588-590  are  boars'  tnsks,  of  which  the  last  two  are  sharpened 
to  a  point.  Bnt  it  appears  doubtful  whether  they  were  sharpened 
artificially ;  they  seem  rather  to  have  been  sharpened  by  the  boar  him- 
self.  Boars'  tusks  are  very  frequent  in  the  debris  of  all  the  pre- 
historic cities  at  Hissarlik.  Professor  Otto  Keller '  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject :  "  Boar-hunting  is  an  object  of  great  importance  in  the  narrations 
and  plastic  representations  of  the  heroic  ages.  To  judge  from  the  boars' 
tnsks  found,  it  was  also  the  favourite  occupation  of  our  European  Lake- 

'  Die  Ent-leckung  Ilion's  lU    ItiaiaHik;  FKJburg,  1875,  p.  40. 
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dwelleta  and  CaTem-inmates.*     To  the  present  day  the  boar  in  freqnent 
in  the  Trosd  and  the  adjoining  country.'     Between  Adramyttinm  and 


N«.HS-MD.    Doui'Tinks.  (Half  utiul iIb.    Depth,  1«  IoM  ft.) 

Assos,  and  in  other  parte  of  the  Troad,  the  boar  leaves  every  morning 
traces  on  the  gronnd  where  he  has  wallowed.  The  boar  is  frequent  in  the 
forests  of  the  Mysian  Olympas,  that  is,  close  to  the  Troad ; '  and  in  very 
early  times  the  mythic  boar  which  lacerated  Idmon,  son  of  Apollo— an 
episode  in  the  legend  of  the  Argonauts '— and  the  terrible  boar  which 
devastated  the  land  of  Croeens,"'  broke  forth  from  those  forests.  And 
in  the  oak  forests  of  Ida — acorns  being  their  favonrite  food — many  a 
superb  boar  may  have  fattened  himself  for  the  ancient  Trojans.  They 
may  also  have  existed  in  the  swamps  in  the  plain." ' 

Nos.  591  to  598  represent  objects  which,  according  to  Professor  W.  H. 
Flower  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  are  vertebrie  of  the 
tnnny  and  small  sharks. 


#       # 


N«.Ml-9>9.    VenibnBolSliulu,DDlplilDi,UKlTiuuil«.    (HaincHultlu.    Depth.  I  e  to  S3  It.) 

I  no^   come  to  the  Trojan  moulds,  of  which  about  ninety  in  all  were 
found,  alu-oot  all  more  or  less  in  fragments ;  nearly  all  are  of  mica-schist, 

•  "See  Labbock,  Pre-hittork   JInwt,  3rd  ed.  '  "Hyginus,  /"n*.  c.  14,  p.  44;  c  18,  p.  47." 

p.  210."  "  "  HeroJot.  i.  36 :  Ir  ry  Kinlif  OliKiiai^  Ui 

'  "  Fellowi,  Tai^iitch  eincr  Rciit  in  Kkiwakn  XP^I"^  jlnrai  itiya." 

(Gurm.  trans.),  pp.  45,  73."  '  '•  Slrabo,   liii.  p.  593 ;  see  sIm  Colnmella, 

••' Hamilton, /;c.'aniR>ff/WmL<Hn(Gcrin.trans.),  de  Re  Raal.  vii.  9." 
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a  few  are  of  baked  clay,  and  only  one  is  of  granite.  Noe.  599  and  600 
represent  two  such  stones,  with  moulds  on  six  sides  for  casting  battle- 
axes  and  knives,  as  well  as  other  implements  or  weapons  nnknown  to  us. 


HoDld  of  UJu-Bchln,  to 


acUul  ilK.    [iFpUi,  M  to 


No.  Wi.    A  Mnnld  ot  Mla-KliM.  for  wting  KTBnl  mM^  InrtruneBla.  '' 

(Hiirnctuiililic.    riFpifa,  w  R.) 

Of  these  large  moulds  I  only  succeeded  in  collecting  four  intact,  or 
nearly  so.  Without  any  fear  of  being  contradicted,  I  may  fairly  say  that 
these  moulds  with  beds  on  six  sides  are  unique,  and  have  never  been 
found  elsewhere ;  but  that  such  moulds,  with  beds  for  weapons  or  imple- 

2  F 
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ments  on  their  six  sides,  were  in  general  nse  at  Troy,  is  attested  by 
the  large  quantity  of  broken  ones.  The  moulds  found  in  the  Swiss 
Lake-dwellings,^  as  well  as  those  found  in  Hungary  ^  and  elsewhere,  have 
beds  only  on  one  side.^  In  Mycenae  I  found  two  moulds,  one  of  them 
with  beds  on  six  sides,  but  only  for  casting  ornaments.^  These  Trojan 
moulds  are  further  distinguished  by  the  depth  of  the  beds,  which 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  size  of  the  battle-axes,  knives,  &c.,  which 
had  to  be  cast.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  these  beds  were  simply 
filled  with  fused  metal,  and  then  covered  with  a  flat  stone  until  the 
newly-cast  objects  had  become  cold.  In  the  moulds  found  elsewhere 
the  casting  process  was  different.  There  were  two  stones  containing 
the  form  of  the  weapon  to  be  cast,  but  the  beds  in  each  of  them 
represented  only  one-half  of  its  thickness :  these  two  stones  having 
been  joined,  so  that  both  beds  fitted  exactly  on  each  other,  the  mould 
for  the  entire  object  was  formed.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  mould  No.  103 
(p.  248),  of  the  first  city,  each  of  the  two  stones  generally  had  two 
perforations,  by  means  of  which  they  were  fastened  together :  •  in  each 
stone  was  a  little  furrow  leading  from  the  border  to  each  bed;  and 
when  both  stones  were  joined,  and  consequently  the  two  furrows  fitted 
exactly  on  each  other,  they  constituted  together  a  small  funnel-like 
tubular  hole,  through  which  the  liquid  metal  was  poured  into  the 
mould.  But,  as  the  reader  sees  in  the  engravings,  these  large  Trojan 
moulds  have  no  such  furrows  through  which  the  metal  could  have  been 
poured;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  process  of  casting  was  here 
the  most  simple  imaginable,  the  metal  being  merely  poured  into  the 
moulds,  and  these  then  covered  with  a  flat  stone. 

The  only  moulds  I  ever  saw  which  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  Trojan 
moulds  were  found  in  Sardinia,  and  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Gagliari.  A  good  specimen  of  them  is  represented  under  No.  7  on  Plate  ii. 
of  Vincenzo  Crespi's  work,  II  Museo  d*  ArUichitd  di  Cagliari.  It  is  a 
parallelepiped,  said  to  consist  of  trachyto-porphyric  stone  (ate),  and  has 
beds  for  weapons  on  two  sides :  on  one  side,  a  bed  for  a  double-edged 
battle-axe,  with  a  perforation  in  the  middle,  like  No.  958  (p.  506) ;  on  the 
other,  beds  for  weapons  very  similar  to  the  common  Trojan  battle-axes, 
like  Nos.  806  to  809  (p.  476)  and  No.  828  (p.  486).  There  is  no  channel 
by  which  the  fused  metal  might  have  been  poured  into  the  beds.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  here,  as  in  the  Trojan  moulds,  the  fused  metal 
was  poured  directly  into  the  beds,  and  the  mould  was  then  probably 
covered  with  a  perfectly  smooth  stone  so  as  to  make  the  weapons  even. 

In  exactly  the  same  way  the  battle-axes  must  also  have  been  cast  in 


*  See  V.  Gross,  Resultats  des  Recherchea  dans  occur  in  Europe,  but  they  differ  from  the  Trojan 
les  Lacs  de  la  Suisse  occidentale,  Zilrich,  1876,  moulds,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  channel  by 
PI.  xvii.  Nos.  1-12  ;  and  V.  Gross,  Zes  demieres  which  the  fused  metal  could  be  poured  in  from 
Trowoailles  dans  les  Habitations  lacustres  du  Lac  the  border. 

de  Bienne,  Porrentruy,  1879,  PI.  i.  Nos.  6-8,  10.  *  See   my  Mycenae,  pp.   107-109,   Nos.   162 

*  Joseph  Haropel,  AntiquiUfs  prehistoriques  de  and  163. 

fa  fl[iwi/;ri«;  Esztergom,  1877,  PI.  xiv.  Nos.  1-25.  "There    are,    however,    often    found    stone 

*  Professor  Virchow,   however,   observes    to  moulds  without  these  two  perforations, 
me  that  moulds  with    beds   on  two  sides  also 
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the  mica-ecliist  mould  of  No.  601,  as  well  as  the  curious  objects,  the 
moulds  of  which  are  seen  in  the  stone  No.  602,  also  of  mica-schist. 
The  round  mould  in  this  latter  is  also  seen  in  Nos.  599  and  600,  but 
not  the  mould  of  a  miniature  hammer,  which  we  see  here,  and  which  is 
very  curious  indeed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  mica-schist  mould, 
No.  603,  which  has  the  mould  of  an  arrow-head,  like  those  represented 
under  Nos.  931,  933,  942,  944,  and  946  (p.  505),  we  see  the  system 
exactly  aa  described  above,  because  the  stone  has  two  perforations  and 
the  point  of  ibe  bed  touches  the  edge  of  the  stone ;  consequently,  another 
mould  of  an  identical  form  having  been  fastened  upon  No.  603,  by 
means  of  the  perforations,  the  liquid  metal  was  poured  in  through  the 
small  channel  or  funnel  from  above. 

No.  604  is  a  broken  mould  for  casting  arrow-heads  of  a  triangular 
shape,  but  without  barbs :  here  also  the  furrow  of  each  arrow-head  reaches 
tbe  border ;  so  that  the  liquid  metal  could  he  poured  in  with  ease.     Close 


utiul^».    Dciwta.Mn.) 


No.  MJ.    Mould  of  Mka^chlMrDTUMtDg 

UToH.bHd*  or  I  rlmillTe  Ibns.  [Aitul  >ln. 

Dtpih,  m  fl.> 


■rtwl     bIK.      Diftb, 


to  the  left  lower  corner  is  one  of  the  holes  by  which  this  mould  was 
fixed  to  another  of  the  same  shape  which  was  put  upon  it ;  the  other 
perforation  has  probably  been  in  the  missing  part  of  the  stone.  The 
mould  No.  605  is  of  very  rude  clay,  which  has  been  much  exposed  to  the 
conflagration  and  is  thoroughly  baked.  Here,  again,  there  are  no  per- 
forations nor  funnel-shaped  holes  through  which  the  metal  might  have 
been  poured  into  the  beds ;  it  is  therefore  certain  that  the  beds  were  in 

2  r  2 
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thia  case  simply  filled  with  liqoid  metal  and  coTered  with  a  flat  Btone. 
The  moulde  of  this  stone  represent  merely  bars ;  similar  monlds  occorred 
half-a-dozen  times. 

A  mould  of  Bondatone  similar  to  No.  601  was  found  at  Pilin,'  and  Dr. 
J.  Hampel  informs  me  that  snch  also  occur  at  Szihalom;  bnt  these 
Hungarian  moulds  are  all  of  the  category  before  described,  the  fused 


piece  of  Hk*. 

Kbiil.  protAbl;  toe  up- 
porllDg  m  Bplt.  FanDd  dd 
tlu  Tower.  (!;E  ictul 
tilt.    Depth,  Hft.) 

Ho.  «M.    FVrhnled  Otdect  oT  gnta 
0«bbrO'nick,  |»o(i»Nr  ■  wdgbt. 

(3;3k1iu]iIu.    D^ih,aa(t.) 

metal  being  poured  in  between  two  moulds,  each  of  which  had  exactly  one- 
half  of  the  form  of  the  object  to  be  cast.  I  may  add  that  before  the  /uaed 
tnet(d  u>a»  poured  into  the  moulds  tliese  had  to  he  exposed  to  a  heat  as  great 
OS  red-h<^  iron.  Noa,  606  and  607  are  of  mica-schist ;  they  are  doubt- 
less supports  for  the  spit-reats. 

Similar  apit-rests  of  mica-schist,  as  well  as  of  clay,  occur  often.  As 
all  of  them  have  a  furrow  on  the  top,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  a 
perforation  through  the  middle,  it  appears  that  two  each  supports  were 
placed  at  the  fireside  and  joined  by  a  copper  bar  so  as  to  give  stability  to 
both ;  besides,  as  the  furrow  for  the  spit  is  always  along  the  narrow  side, 
the  spit  could  never  have  been  turned  on  one  support  standing  alone, 
for  it  would  at  once  have  fallen. 

No.  608  is  a  perforated  object  of  green  gabbro-rock,  probably  a 
weight.  Under  Nos.  609  to  616  I  represent  eight  Trojan  eling-bnltets  of 
loadstone  or  hiematite ;  except  No.  616,  which  is  of  green  diorite.  All  of 
them  are  well  polished ;  and,  with  the  rude  implements  which  the  Trojans 
had  at  their  disposal,  it  must  have  been  tremendous  work  to  cut  and 
smooth  the  hard  stone  into  the  cylindroid  shape  of  the  bullets  before 
us.  In  fact,  labour  must  have  had  very  little  or  no  value  at  that  time, 
for  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  whole  mouths  should  have 
been  wasted  on  the  manufacture  of  one  bullet,  which  was  lost  as  soon  as 
it  was  slung.  Similar  sling-bullets  have  never  been  found  except  in 
Assyria  and  in  a  sepulchre  at  Camirus  in  Rhodes.     The  British  Mnaeum 

'  Jc«.  Rampf],  Ant.  prf hilt.  PI.  liv.  8. 
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cont&iDB  &  Qnmbei  of  Boeh  bullets  from  Assyria,  of  hramatite  and  magDetic 
iron,  aho  two  wliich  seem  to  be  of  granite;  besides  one  of  loadstone 


Sint-toa-tli.    EUoB  fialleU  of 


NdK«I4-«lt.    SlIiigBulkuorLcadsloiwDrHKtiuiiUuxlOTTmDIarllc.   (3 : 1  uliul  alie.    Depth,  30  lo  33  ft.) 

from  CamiruB.  It  deserves  particular  attention  that  the  sling  is  only  once 
mentioned  by  Homer,  and  that  we  never  find  it  n^ed  as  a  weapon  in  the 
poems :  "  Then  he  tied  the  hand  with  twisted  sheep's  wool,  torn  from  a 
sling,  which  the  attendant  carried  for  his  lord."^ 

The  sling  was  a  common  weapon  throughout  antiquity,  and  was  still 
used  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  Acarnanians  and  the 
Aetolians  were  celebrated  as  slingers  (aif>evSoi^ai),  like  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Balearic  Islands  in  the  later  Boman  age.  In  the  time  of  the 
Roman  Emperors,  Vegetius  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  slings  :  the 
fuatibalm,  in  which  the  thongs  were  joined  to  a  staff,  and  wliich  was 
merely  discharged  by  a  jerk ;  and  the  sling  called  funda,  consisting  of 
thongs  or  twisted  hair,  sometimes  human  hair,  which  was  swung  over 
the  head  before  the  cast.  Acorn-like  lead-bullets  {glandea),  or  round 
pebbles  (lapides  missiles),  were  slung  from  both  with  such  violence  that 
they  crashed  through  shields  and  morions.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  the  slingers  (<r0£v£oi/^a()  formed,  with  the  javelin-men  (okov- 
Turrai,  jaeuIaioreB)  and  archers  {Toforot,  aagittarii),  the  three  kinds  of 
light  infantry.  _ 

•  /;.  liii.  599,  600  : 
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No3.  617,  618,  and  619  are,  according  to  Mr.  Dariea  of  the  British 
UnBenm,  of  brown  htematite.     Similar  well-polished  etones  are  freqaently 


NntlT-^lt.    WFU-poU>taed  sting  Bulkta  of  troim  Herniate.    (3:«  actiitl  dM.    Depth.Mtt) 

found  in  the  stratum  of  the  third  or  burnt  city:  as  they  are  very 
heavy,  these  also  may  have  served  ae  eling-lmllets.  Bullets  of  brown 
hsematite  of  an  identical  shape,  and  equally  well  polished,  are  frequently 
found  in  Qreece. 

No.  620  represents  a  well-polished  battle-axe   of  green  gabbro-rock, 
with  two  edges  and  a  perforation  in  the  middle  for  the  handle.     Stone 


battle-axes  of  a  perfectly  identical  form  are  found  in  Denmark.*  Pro- 
fessor Yircbow  tells  me  that  they  also  occur  in  Germany.  Axes  of 
this  form  are  very  frequent  at  Troy,  but  nearly  all  the  specimens  aie 
fractured. 

No.  621  is  another  battle-axe   of  grey  diorite,  of  a  ruder  fabric  and 
but  little  polished.     It  has  only  one  sharp  edge ;  the  opposite  end  runs 


out  nearly  to  a  point ;  a  shallow  groove  in  the  middle  of  each  side  proves 
that  the  operation  of  drilling  a  hole  through  it  had  been  commenced,  but 
was  abandoned. 
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Ko.  622  is  a  polished  perforated  stone  bammer  of  black  diorite :  similar 
perforated  stone  hammers  are  foond  in  England  and  Ireland,'"  and  are 
also  represented  in  the  Markisches  Unseam  at  Berlin. 


No.  623  represents  a  hammer  of  porphyry  of  s  very  curious  form,  the 
perforation  being  at  the  thick  end  and  not  drilled,  bat  evidently  punched 
out  with  a  chisel.  A  very  remarkable  form  of  hammer  is  also  represented 
by  No.  624,  which  is  of  green  gabbro-rock :  here  also  the  drilling  of  the 
hole,  as  the  grooves  on  both  sides  denote,  had  commenced,  but  was  again 
abandoned.  I  have  not  noticed  that  this  peculiar  shape  with  a  furrow 
for  fastening  the  hammer  to  the  handle  with  a  thong  ever  occnra  else- 
where. No.  625  represents  another  form  of  perforated  hammer,  of  polished 
porphyry :  as  the  reader  will  see,  the  hole  here  tapers  towards  the  middle 
of  the  stone.  Hammers  similar  to  this  have  been  found  in  England.' 
Professor  Yirchow  assures  me  that  they  are  frequent  in  Qermany, 

No.  626  is  a  hammer  of  silicions  rock,  of  the  same  shape ;  but  here 
again  the  perforation  has  been  merely  commenced  on  both  sides,  but  is 
not  completed.  Of  nearly  identical  form  is  the  polished  hammer  of 
diorite  No.  627,  on  which  likewise  the  drilling  of  the  hole  has  not  been 
completed :  the  lower  end  of  this  hammer  shows  that  it  has  been  much 
used.  A  similar  hammer,  in  which  the  drilling  had  been  commenced  on 
both  sides,  but  remained  incomplete,  was  found  by  Miss  Adele  Tirchow  in 
the  excavations  she  mode  with  her  father  in  the  graveyard  of  Zaborowo. 
No.  628  is  an  unpolished  hammer  uf  serpentine,  with  very  deep  grooves 
on  both  sides,  but  the  perforation  is  not  completed.  No.  629  is  a  small 
hammer  of  limestone,  likewise  with  a  groove  on  each  side.  A  hammer 
of  identical  shape  was  found  in  Denmark ;'  another  one,  found  on  the 

'•  John    E*BQ«,  Ancient    Slone    Impttmenh,  '  John  E^ans,  IM.  p.  204. 

HVi^O''*.   amt    VrnamenUi  Lundou,    ItJ72,    |i|i.  '  J.  J.  A.  Woruse,  Sunliaie  OUIstjcr,  |i.  I'J, 

199,  200.  fig.  UJ. 
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Island  of  Sardinia,  ib  in  the  MnBeiiin  of  Cagliari.'     The  shape  of  the 
hammera  Koe.  622,  625-628  ie   very  plentiful   at   Troy.     Specimeiw  of 


dKpcnan  on diher ilda.  (Uilf nctiul ilie.  IMplb.ign.) 

(lUlfiictiulalu.   DrpUi, n ft.) 

similarly  shaped  hammers  may  also  be  seca  in  the  Markiaches  Museum  at 
Berlin, 

No.  630  is  a  ring  of  bak<;cl  clay,  which  nmst  have  served  as  a  support 
for  vaaes  with  a  convex  bottom.  Tweuty-aix  similar  rings,  found  at 
Kanya,  county  of  Bars,  in  Hungary,  are  in  the  National  Museum  at  Buda- 
Pesth  ;*  they  are  also  found  in  the  Swiss  Lake-dwellings  and  elsewhere. 
They  are  very  frequent  in  the  third  and  fourth  pre-historic  cities  at 
Hissatlik ;  a  fact  explained  hy  the  many  hundreds  of  vases  with  a  convex 
bottom. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  object  of  gneiss  No.  631  represents  a 
hammer;  it  has  a  farrow  round  the  middle,  and  may  have  served  as  a 
weight  for  a  loom  or  a  door. 

tkhita   <£  '  Joifph  Hnn 
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The  very  large  hammer  No.  632,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Davies,  is  of 
porphyry,  has  ronnd  its  middle  the  marks  of  the  rope  by  which  it  waa 
attached  to  the  handle ;  but  as  the  stone  weighs  more  than  fifty  pounds 
troy,  the  handle  mast  have  been  very  thick :  its  upper  end  seems  to  show 
long  use.  Prof.  Yirchow  suggests  that  this  instrument  has  probably  been 
a  club  for  crushing  and  bruising  granite  and  silicious  stone,  for  mixing 
it  with  the  clay  for  making  pottery.  No.  633  is  of  diorite,  of  a  conical 
shape,  and  well  polished;  both  extremities  show  long  use ;  it  was  probably 


bniMog.    (H^iEtiulslK. 
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aaed  only  as  a  pestle  or  bruiser.  No.  634  is  one  of  the  finer  specimens  of 
the  common  hammers,  which  occur  by  many  hundreds  in  all  the  four 
lowest  pre-historic  cities,  and  are  particularly  plentiful  in  the  third  aud 
fourth  cities,  for  in  these  two  cities  alone  I  could  have  collected  some 
thousands  of  them.  Mr.  Davies,  who  examined  all  the  specimens  of  them 
contained  in  my  collection  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  declares 
them  to  consist  of  diorite,  porphyry,  serpentine,  hornblende,  gneiss,  brown 
hsematito,  silicious  rock,  or  gabbro-rock.  Most  of  these  rude  stone 
hammers  bear  the  marks  of  loug  use,  but  a  great  many  others  appear  to 
be  quite  new.  Similar  rude  hammers  are  found  in  almost  all  countries, 
but  certainly  nowhere  in  such  an  enormons  abundance  as  at  Hissarlik. 
The  shape  of  one  such  rude  hammer,  found  at  Scamridge,  Yorkshire,  and 
represented  by  Mr.  John  Evans,'  is  the  most  frequent  at  Troy. 

No8.  635  and  636  are  two  perforated  and  well-polished  balls  of  ser- 
pentine ;  but  on  the  ball  No.  637  the  drilling  of  the  perforation  has  only 
commenced  and  then  been  abandoned.     The  use  of  these  serpentine  balls 

*  AiKimt  SUiiu  ImpkuKnts,  Sk.,  f.  •i'il,  fig.  I613. 
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is  a  riddle  to  tie ;   may  they  perhaps  have  been  attached  to  lassos  for 
catching  cattle  ?     I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  been  found  in  Europe, 


le  Bit  J,       N<i,  Kfl. 


but  they  occur  in  Cyprus ;  there  are  aererat  epecimeDs  of  such  perforated 
serpentine  balls  in  the  collection  of  Cypriote  antiquities  in  the  Louvre, 
Similar  perforated  balls  of  greenstone  were  found  in  Santa  Bosa  Island, 
California.' 

Nos.  638  and  639  are  again  two  of  those  spherical  stones  which 
we  have  discussed  before,'  and  of  which  such  enormous  numbers  are 
found  in  the  ddMa  of  the  four  lower  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik,  and 


particularly  in  the  third,  the  burnt,  and  fourth  cities.  Mr.  John  Evans ' 
shares  my  opinion  that  they  were  used  as  pounders  or  bruisers.  About 
fifty  similar  pounders  were  found  by  me  at  Mycenae.  Dr.  Joseph  Hampel 
writes  to  me  that  similar  corn-bruisers  are  pretty  frequent  at  Szihalom, 
Toszeg,  Magyarad,  &c.  Professor  Virchow  informs  me  that  they  are 
also  very  frequent  in  Germany,  and  he  showed  me  a  number  of  them 
in  the  Markisches  Mnseam  at  Berlin.  There  is  also  one  in  bis  private 
collection. 

No.  640  represents  an  implement  of  limestone  grooved  round  the 
middle,  for  fastening  the  strings  or  thongs  by  means  of  which  it  was 
connected  with  the  net.     Similar  implements  are  found  in  America  *  and 

•  Ch»rl«a  Kjiii,  IV  JrcA.  CollKtim  of  the  U.S.  *  Scu  No.  lOT,  p.  27 ,  of  Htc  Arehmiojiad  Col- 
Satioaal  Jfusfum,  in  charge  of  the  Smtthttmian  lection  of  the  United  Stales  Xationat  Mtacum,  I'li 
liiatitutim;  WuihingtOTi,  ISTC,  p.  31,  No.  125.          chanje  of  t/ie  Stnitktoniaa  latlilalion,  bj  Cba^. 

<  Sue  page  2'M.  lUu  ;  WnshJDgtnn,  1B76. 
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in  Denmark."      Nob.  641,  642,  and  643  are  three  objects  of  steatite,  of 
which  the  first  has  three  holes,  the  two  others  only  one,  through  the 


centre.  The  first  two  are  flat ;  the  last  has  the  shape  of  a  whorl.  In 
reviewing,  in  company  with  my  friend  Mr.  Athauasios  Eonmanondes, 
Afisistant-Eeeper  of  the  Mnsenms  at  Athens,  the  antiquities  excavated 
by  me  foot  years  ago  at  Mycenae,  I  find,  as  before  mentioned,  that  I 
collected  there  more  than  300  whorls  of  blue  stone,  of  this  shape  or  of  a 
conical  form.     Bat,  aa  I  have  said  before,  stone  whorls  are  rare  at  Troy. 

Nob.  644  and  645  are  whetstones  of  green  stone ;  the  former  has  a 
fnrrow  aroond  its  broader  end,  the  latter  a  perforation  for  suspension- 
Similar  whetstones  occar  freqaently  in  all  the  pre-bistoric  cities  of 
Hissarlik.  At  Mycenae  I  found  only  four  of  them.  I  have  in  the 
preceding  pages'  enumerated  the  other  sites  where  they  are  fonnd,  and 


StoDe  and  pollihlug  Stonei  of  Jaqwr.    (Hilf  k 


I  may  add  that  a  similar  whetstone,  found  in  a  sepulchre  at  Camirus  in 
Bhodes,  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Similar  whetstones  are  also  found  at 
Szihalom  in  Hungary,  and  two  of  them  are  in  the  glass  case  X.  Nos.  82 
and  83,  in  the  National  Museum  of  Buda-Pesth.  A  whetstone  of  granite, 
preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  French  School  here  at  Athens,  was  found 
in  the  pre-historic  city,  below  the  strata  of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic 
ashes,  on  the  Island  of  Thera-(Santorin). 

Under  Nos.  646  and  647  I  represent  two  specimens  of  polishing  stones 
of  jasper,  and  under  Nos.  648,  649,  650,  and,  651,  four  more  of  the  same 

!•  J.  .r.  A.  WgrwM,  Sonliiie  OUiager,  p.  18,  fig.  88.  '  S*c  p.  1!4H. 
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stone,    of  diorite,  and   of    porphyry,   all    used    for    polishing    pottery. 
Folishing-stones  of  a  similar  shape,  of  jasper,  silicions  stone,  porphyry. 


Kijg,  l-lo-SjJ.    PulleblDg  EUnu  of  PbCpbTiT.  IHorite,  or  Jupet.    (3  :  3  utiul  iIk.    IVptta,  13  Id  33  ft.) 

&e.,  are  very  numerous  at  Troy.  Of  a  *ery  peculiar  shape  is  No.  651, 
which  is  well  polished  and  has  almost  the  shape  of  an  animal,  whose  eyes 
may  be  represented  by  a  groove  on  either  side  of  the  head.  On  the  back 
of  this  object  is  incised  the  sign  Q]  or  mo,  which  also  occnrs  on  two 
fnnnels  of  the  fifth  city  and  on  other  objects. 


NM.Cn.fU.  LIUIeP^nmldofQibbcviuckBTidpsTlDnlcd  Stone  ImplcDKOt.  (Hiirutiul  die.  Dppth.  M  to  31  n.) 

Under  No.  652  I  represent  a  small  pyramid,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Davies,  coneiats  of  gabbro-rock ;  it  is  of  a  variegated  colour,  green  and 
black,  aud  has  through  the  middlo  a  tubular  hole  filled  with  lead.  We  are 
at  a  loss  to  gae^  what  it  coald  have  been  used  for.  No.  653  is  a  per- 
forated object  of  very  hard  limestone,  of  a  yellowish  colour. 


N«.  tU,  tu.    Peifunud  SloiiF  IniploneDU.  perbapi  Weights.    (Uiiractnil  elK.    Depth,  M  H.) 

Nos.  654  and  655  are  two  objects  of  silicions  stone  :  the  latter  has  tvro 
perforations,  the  former  only  one ;  both  may  have  served  as  weights  for 
doors  or  looms. 
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Under  Nob.  656  to  659  and  663  to  665  I  reprceent  seveD  more  sawH 
of  chalcedony   or   Bilex,   of   which   several — as,   for   example,   Nos.   656 


III 


Nii*.«W.M<.    8i>i>aorChiladoii7(irnint,>DdKnlTc«arObditlui.    (Hilt  kLdiI  tin.    Drpth,  M  lo  33fL) 


Na.US.    aiuSiw.    (Riirutul  (Ik. 
Depth,  MtL) 

M(i«.«W,  MT,    Stone  Am.    (ActuU  aUc.    Dtplb.Mtl,) 

and  665 — bear  the  marks  of  having  been  fixed  in  a  wooden  handle. 
Nos.  660,  661,  and  662  are  knives  of  obsidian;  hot,  as  I  have  fully 
discussed  similar  objects  in  the  preceding  pages,  I  shall  not  speak  of 
them  here  any  further,  merely  adding  that  knives  of  obsidian  have  also 
been  found  in  the  pre-historie  city  on  the  Island  of  Thera  (Sautorin), 

Nos.  666  to  677  represent  twelve  axes  or  chisels  which,  according  to 
Professor  Maskelyne  and  Mr.  Davies,  are  of  blue  serpentinous  rock,  green 


(HiiliictiulilH.    Itepib,  IS  to  31  n.) 


,    SI«w  Ai»iDdClilHk>.    (Hill  Klul  ilu.    I'qtth.nioJin.) 
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gabbro-rock,  grey  diorite,  dark-green  hornstone,  and  jade  or  nephrite. 
The  chisel  No.  672,  and  the  axes  Nos.  671,  675,  676,  and  677,  consist 
of  the  latter  rare  and  precious  stone.  Though  I  have  discussed  the  jade 
axes  at  great  length  in  the  preceding  pages,  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from 
copying  here  in  a  foot-note,  from  the  TimeSy  three  most  interesting  letters 
on  the  subject,  written  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  and  Mr.  Story-Maskelyne, 
as  well  as  the  very  ingenious  editorial  article  of  the  Times  which  accom- 
panies the  former  friend's  last  letter.* 


*        Jade  Tools  in  Switzerland. 

{To  the  Editor  of  the  Times:  Dec.  18,  1879.) 
-Sir, — ^The  account  sent  by  your  correspondent 
at  Genera  (December  15),  of  a  scraper  made  of 
jade,  lately  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Rhone,  is 
very  important.  But  your  correspondent  is 
hardly  quite  right  in  calling  this  scraper  a  soli- 
tary sj^ecimen.  Scrapers  or  cutting  instruments 
made  of  real  jade  are  very  rare,  in  Switzerland 
and  elsewhere,  but  I  have  myself  seen  several 
beautiful  specimens — ^among  the  rest,  one  found 
by  Dr.  Uhlroann  of  Miinchen-buchsee,  whose 
collection  of  lacustrine  antiquities,  all  taken 
out  by  his  own  hand  from  one  and  the  same 
small  lake,  the  Moossee-dorfsee,  is  perhaps  the 
most  authentic  and  most  instructive  collection 
in  the  whole  of  Switzerland. 

Your  correspondent  asks  whether,  as  true 
jade  is  never  found  in  £urope,  the  Aryan  wan- 
derers could  have  brought  that  scraper  from  the 
cradle  of  their  race  in  Asia.  Why  not  ?  If  the 
Aryan  settlers  could  carry  with  them  into 
Europe  so  ponderous  a  tool  as  their  language, 
without  chipping  or  clipping  a  single  facet,  there 
is  nothing  so  very  surprising  in  their  having 
carried  along,  and  carefully  preserved  from 
generation  to  generation,  so  handy  and  so  valu- 
able an  instrument  as  a  scraper  or  a  knife,  made 
of  a  substance  which  is  aere  perennius. 

Oxford,  Dec.  17,  1879.      F.  Max  Muller. 

Jade  as  an  old-world  Mineral. 
(7b  the  Editor  of  the  Times :  Jan.  1,  1880. ) 

Sir, — ^The  space  you  have  given  in  your 
columns  to  the  curious  question  discussed  by 
Professor  Rolleston  and  Mr.  Westropp  regarding 
the  sources  of  pre-historic  jade,  emboldens  me  to 
hope  that  you  may  not  reject  another  letter  on 
the  subject. 

I  believe  Professor  Rolleston  is  right  in  assert- 
ing an  Oriental,  possibly  a  single  Oriental,  source 
for  the  pre-historic  jade  of  the  Europ- Asiatic 
continent.  I  think  so  for  these  reasons : — ^Jade 
celts  are  very  rare;  they  are  found,  however, 
few  and  far  between,  from  Mesopotamia  to  Brit- 
tany ;  and  they  evince  the  passion  of  every  race 
of  mankind  for  the  possession  of  green  stones  as 
objects  endowed  with  an  intrinsic  prcciousness. 
Now,  if  jade  was  a  native  product  of  all  or  of 
several  of  the  numerous  countries  in  the  buried 
dust  of  which  the^se  jade  implements  are  thus 
sporadically  scattered,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that 
so  remarkable  a  mineral  has  never  been  lit  upon 


by  the  races  of  men  who  have  lived  and  died  in 
those  countries  since  the  "  old  men  "  wandered 
over  them  ?  One  does,  indeed,  see  a  small  jade 
celt  once  worn  in  a  necklace  by  a  Greek  girl 
still  pendant,  as  a  talisman  probably,  from  that 
specimen  of  antique  gold  jewellery  in  the  British 
Museum.  But  it  is  a  celt,  not  an  object  of 
Roman  workmanship.  One  single  cylinder 
among  the  hundreds  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
cylinders  in  the  same  great  repository  attesta 
the  exceptional  character  of  jade  as  a  material 
among  the  peoples  who  inhabited  Mesopotamia, 
where,  however,  jade  celts  have  been  found  of 
still  older  date.  But  among  the  numerous 
materials  of  Egyptian  ornamental  and  sacred 
art,  jade  is,  I  believe,  unknown.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  Greeks  or  Romans  ever  employed 
jade  or  {pace  Mr.  Westropp)  had  even  a  name 
for  it.  Had  it  been  a  product  of  the  rivers  or 
of  the  quarries  of  .the  Roman  world,  specimens 
of  it  would  certainly  have  survived  as  the  mate- 
rial of  gems  or  in  some  other  form  of  art.  It 
may  seem  a  startling  proposition  to  maintain 
that  the  jade  mines  of  the  Kara  Kash  river,  in 
the  Kuen  Luen  range,  north  of  the  mountains  of 
Cashmere,  should  have  been  the  sources  of  the 
jade  celts  found  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  The 
difficulty  of  believing  this  seemed  all  the  greater, 
for  that,  while  white  as  well  as  green  jade  may 
be  quarried  there,  it  was  only  the  green  jade, 
and  not  the  white,  which  thus  penneated  the 
pre-historic  world.  But  a  few  months  ago  Dr. 
Schliemann  asked  me  to  look  at  some  of  the 
strange  stones  which  he  had  lit  upon  in  the 
oldest  of  the  cities  of  Hissarlik,  and  there,  with 
several  specimens  of  green  jade — one  of  them 
being  a  beautifully  translucent  specimen  of  the 
stone — was  a  single  celt  of  fine  white  jade,  just 
such  as  might  have  been  dug  from  one  of  the 
pits  above  the  Kara  Kash,  or  fashioned  from  a 
pebble  out  of  its  stream. 

In  contemplating  these  veneiTiUe  treasures 
from  that  old  town  or  fortress,  one  had  to  recog- 
nize that  Dr.  Schliemann  had  lit  upon  a  place 
of  importance,  perhaps  a  sort  of  emporium 
planted  on  the  stream  of  a  pre-historic  com- 
merce, and  situated  just  at  one  of  the  points 
where  Asiatic  products  might  collect  previously 
to  their  being  distributed  by  a  process  of  barter 
among  the  peoples  of  the  West.  Or  was  it  a 
halting-place  at  which  some  great  wave  of  emi- 
gration was  arrested  for  a  time  by  the  barrier 
of  the  Dardanelles  ?  At  any  rate,  there  in  con- 
siderable numbers  were  the  green  jade  celts,  the 
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JHo.  678  ie  a  Baddle-qnem  of  trachyte.    I  have  discassed  saddle-qaerns 


kind,  Ufl  doubt,  marc  ralued  on  account  nf  their 
colour;  Hnd  th<r«  too  wu  thii  ■olitiry  white 
celt,  their  companioD  probably  from  a  cumniuD 
far-diitaDt  hntne  in  the  Kaen  Luin  HounUini. 

To  what  CKUK  it  the  failure  in  the  supply  of 
jade  tn  the  world  lying  to  the  »uth  and  west 
of  the   Pamir,   after   pre-historic  timet,   to  be 


td?     I  do  D 


■mpl 


r  this 


queiUon ;  I  would  only  suggest  the  apparent 
evidence  of  such  a  fnilure.  It  is  far  from  im- 
probable that  the  green  jade  implement  had  in 
Borne  sense  a  sacred  chnTacier  in  pre-hiBtoric 
times,  and  was  borne  weitwards  by  emigrating 
peoples,  as  they  might  bear  their  household  gods, 
while  by  a  alow  procosa  of  barter  specimens 
might  hare  penetrated  from  the  Hellespont  to 
the  Atlantic  sea-board.  And  it  may  be  that  in 
eveD  Ihat  remote  age,  or  towards  the  cIok  of  it, 
people  of  Chinese  race  came  to  dominiite  over 
the  district  that  produced  the  Jnde  and  closed 
the  rugged  pnaaes  that  led  south  and  west  from 
thf>t  inhospiUble  region;  and  to,  while  China 
has  from  time  immemorial  had  Jade  in  plenty, 
the  rest  of  the  Asiatic  continent  may  have  been 
cot  nir  from  the  soarce  of  its  supply.  Or,  pos- 
sibly, the  geological  changes  that  hare  raised 
the  level  of  the  lands  to  the  north  and  east  of 


Persia 


itill  ii 


a  material  fur  artistic  workmanship,  in  India, 
dates  almost  from  yesterday,  since  it  belong"  tn 
the  time  of  the  early  Uogal  Emperors  of  Delhi. 
"The  magnilicent  son  of  Akbar,"  Jehanghir, and 
Shah  Jehan  seem  to  hare  liken  pleasure  in  jade 
cups  and  ornaments:  and  the  art  of  inlaid  work 
that  found  such  eiquisite  eipression  in  the  Taj 
Mahal  was  copied  under  their  mnnillcent  aas- 
picet  in  the  most  precicns  materials,  rubies  and 


a  jade 


which  * 


9    cut    i 


gradually  increasing  the  inhospitable  features  of 
the  district  towards  the  close  of  the  period 
which  we  call  the  pre-historic  period  in  Asia. 
It  is  probable  that  other  sonrces  of  jade  further 
north  may  hnie  contributed  some  of  the  material 
borne  westward  in  the  form  nf  celts.  The  Amnor 
in  the  far  north  rails  down  jmir  pebbles  from 
the  Yablono  Uoantaint  of  the  Trans-Baikal  dis- 
trict of  Siberia,  and  the  Chinese  hare  prnbaldy 
sonieiourcesof  green  jadeunknown  toua.  Their 
j.ideite,  a  diSerent  mineral  from  jade,  is  supplied, 
though  probably  not  eictusively,  by  mines  in 
the  mouotaint  to  the  north-west  of  Bhamo  in 
the  Lao  State  of  Burmah. 

The  introduction  ufj.i'le,  nr  at  least  its  atv  as 


iwork  and  adorned  w 
the  production  of  which  India  is  still  unriralled. 
The  collection  of  these  beaulifnl  productions  of 
Indian  art  contained  in  the  India  Uuseum  is  the 
finest  aver  brought  together.  It  was  purchased, 
at  a  suggestiun  from  myself,  when  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  tichequer  [Sir  Siafford  North- 
cote]  wai  Secretary  of  Slate  for  Indin  ;  a  selec- 
tion hnving  been  made  by  the  late  Sir  Digbr 
Wyntt  and  me  from  an  unique  coUecliou  of 
jade  Tetiels  of  all  sorts,  formed  at  great  eipense 
and  tronhle  by  the  late  Colonel  Charles  Seaton 
Guthrie. 

But  these  may  be  said  to  he  the  only  forms  in 
which  ciTilized  man  beyond  the  confines  of  China 
has  made  jade  the  material  for  carving  artistic 

The 


of  New  Cnledonia,  and  indeed  of  Polynesia  gene- 
rally, have  foshioned  jade  or  some  rarielies  of 
jadeite  into  implementa,  useful,  omamental,  and 
perhaps  too,  in  some  sense,  sacred. 

Jade  is  erroneously  supposed  tq  be  a  very  hard 
substance.  It  is  by  nn  means  so.  Us  most  re- 
markable property — a  property  eminently  fitting 
it  for  an  implement — is  an  eitmordinary  tough- 
ness. Lilie  well-tempered  steel,  in  which  tough- 
ness i^  combined  with  only  enough  hardness  to 
do  the  work  of  cutting  and  to  retain  an  edge,  the 
implement  of  jade  shared  with  the  implement  of 
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in  the  preceding  pages :    I  repeat  that  they  are  very  abundant  in  the 


fibrolite  an  unique  combination  of  these  quali- 
ties, essential  alike  in  a  weapon  and  in  a  working 
tool.         I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Neyil  Stort-Maskeltnk. 
British  Museum,  Dec.  30,  1879. 

Jade  Tools. 

(7b  the  Editor  o/  the  Ttmes:  Jan.  15,  1880.) 
Sir, — ^The  interesting  and  instructive  letters 
on  jade  tools,  to  which  you  have  lately  granted 
admission  in  your  columns,  will,  I  hope,  have 
convinced  most  of  your  readers  that  the  theory 
which  I  tried  to  uphold  in  my  letter,  published 
in  the  Times  of  December  16,  was  not  quite  so 
wild  as  at  first  sight  it  may  have  appeared. 
What  are  called  wild  theories  are  in  many  cases 
very  tame  theories.  Students  at  first  laugh  at 
them,  turn  their  backs  on  them,  and  try  every 
possible  exit  to  escape  from  them.  But  at  last, 
when  they  are  hemmed  in  by  facts  on  every 
side,  and  see  that  there  is  no  escape,  they  tamely 
submit  to  the  inevitable,  and  after  a  time  the 
inevitable  is  generally  found  to  be  the  intelli- 
gible and  the  reasonable. 

The  problem  of  the  jade  tools  is  really  very 
simple.  Mineralogists  assure  us  that  jade  is  a 
mineral  the  identity  of  which,  if  properly  tested, 
admits  of  no  doubt,  and  they  tell  us  with  equal 
confidence  that  Europe  does  not  produce  true 
jade.  These  two  statements  I  accept  as  true  till 
they  are  upset  by  competent  authorities.  If, 
therefore,  jade  tools  of  exquisite  workmanship 
are  found  in  Europe  during  what  is  called  the 
Stone  age,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  escape  from 
the  conclusion  that  these  tools  were  brought 
from  those  well-defined  areas  in  Asia — I  suppose 
I  may  leave  out  of  consideration  America  and 
Oceania — where  alone  jade  has  been  found,  and 
where  it  is  still  worked  to  the  present  day. 
Some  of  these  are  not  so  veiy  distant,  for  true 
jade  is  found  in  the  Caucasus  and  the  Ural 
Mountains.  I  do  not  deny  that  at  first  one  feels 
a  little  giddy  when,  while  handling  one  of  those 
precious  scrapers,  one  is  told  that  the  identical 
scraper  was  the  property  of  the  first  discoverers 
of  Europe.  And  it  was  chiefly  in  order  to 
remove  that  feeling  of  giddiness  that  I  wished  to 
call  attention  to  another  class  of  tools,  equally 
ancient,  possibly  even  more  ancient,  which  were 
likewise  brought  into  Europe  from  Asia  by  our 
earliest  ancestors,  and  which  we  use  every  day 
without  feeling  the  least  surprise.  Though  no 
one  nowadays  doubts  that  our  language  came 
from  the  East,  yet  we  do  not  always  realize  the 
close  continuity  between  ancient  and  modern 
speech  and  the  unbroken  chain  that  holds  all 
the  Aryan  dialects  together  from  India  to 
Ireland.  We  wonder  how  jade  tools  should 
have  been  brought  from  the  East  and  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  during  many  thousands  of 
years,  "  before  pockets  wore  invented,"  and  yet 
every  woi*d  of  our  language  came  from  the  East 


and  must  have  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
during  thousands  of  years  before  pocket  dic- 
tionaries were  invented.  If  we  take  such  useful 
tools  as  our  numerals,  and  consider  what  is  pre- 
supposed by  the  fact  that,  making  allowance  for 
a  certain  amount  of  phonetic  wear  and  tear, 
these  numerals  are  the  same  in  Sanskrit  and  in. 
English,  we  shall,  I  think,  feel  less  upset,  even 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  jade  tools  in 
the  lacustrine  dwellings  of  Switzerland.  Aye,  I 
go  a  step  further.  Let  us  look  at  the  fact 
that,  of  all  the  numerals  from  one  to  ten  in 
Sanskrit,  saptd  (seven)  and  ashtdu  (eight)  alone 
have  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  and  then 
turn  our  eyes  to  ancient  and  even  to  modem 
Greek,  and  observe  exactly  the  same  exceptional 
accentuation  there.  Any  one  who  can  look  with- 
out a  tremor  into  the  depth  thus  suddenly 
opened  before  our  eyes  will  hardly  feel  a  swim- 
ming of  the  head  when  examining  the  wildest 
theories  that  have  been  founded  on  the  jade  tools 
unearthed  in  Switzerland  and  other  parts  of 
Western  Europe. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  these  jade  instruments  were 
brought  into  Europe  by  Aryan  or  pre-Aryan 
colonists.  It  is  certainly  strange  that  there  is 
no  ancient  Aryan  name  for  jade,  but  neither  is 
there  a  pre-Aryan  or  Turanian  name  for  it  in 
any  of  the  ancient  Indo-European  languages.  I 
have  collected  elsewhere  {Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language^  vol.  ii.  p.  251,  9th  ed.)  some  facts 
which  make  it  seem  not  unlikely  that  Aryan  lan- 
guages were  spoken  in  Europe  during  the  age  of 
stone  and  the  prevalence  of  the  Scotch  fir,  and  I 
may  add  that  the  nature  of  the  arguments 
brought  forward  against  that  hypothesis  has 
strengthened  rather  than  w^eakened  my  own  con- 
fidence in  it.  Yet  it  is  an  hypothesis  only.  But, 
whether  brought  by  Aryan  or  pre-Aryan  settlers, 
certain  it  is  that  these  jade  tools  were  not  made 
in  Europe,  and  that,  though  jade  is  softer  in  sitn, 
they  testify  to  a  high  degree  of  humanity  and 
mechanical  skill  among  the  people  who  made 
them. 

My  friends  Professors  Rolleston  and  Maskelyne 
have  left  me  but  little  to  add  in  support  of  the 
foreign  origin  of  the  jade  tools.  Two  facts,  only 
I  may  still  mention,  because  they  may  help 
others,  as  they  helped  me,  in  forming  their  own 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

It  is  a  fact,  1  believe,  that  with  a  few  and 
somewhat  apocryphal  exceptions,  such  as  the 
finds  at  Potsdam  and  Schwemsal,  no  raw  or  un- 
worked  jade  has  ever  been  met  with  anywhere 
in  Europe.     This,  to  my  mind,  speaks  volumes. 

It  is  another  fact  that  there  is  in  Europe  no 
ancient  name  for  jade.  If  on  page  311  of  H. 
Fischer's  excellent  work  on  Nephrii  und  Jadeit, 
1875,  we  consult  the  chronological  list  of  writers 
by  whom  jade  is  mentioned,  we  find  in  ancient 
times  the  name  of  jaspis,  jaspis  virens,  jaspis 
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four  lower  pre-historic  cities,  particularly  in  the  third  and  fourth;  nay, 


viridiSy  but  nothing  to  enable  ub  to  identify  that 
name  with  true  jade.  Jaspis  itself  is  a  name  of 
Semitic  origin.  In  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  we 
find  from  the  most  ancient  to  the  most  recent 
times  the  recogniied  name  for  jade — viz.  yu  or 
chiu.  It  is  mentioned  as  an  article  of  tribute  in 
Professor  Legge's  translation  of  the  Shft-King 
(Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  iii.  p.  72),  and  it 
is  carious  to  find  in  that,  as  we  are  told,  most 
ancient  among  ancient  books,  articles  such  as 
**  gold,  iron,  silver,  steel,  copper,  and  flint  stones 
to  make  arrow-heads,"  all  mentioned  together  aa 
belonging  to  the  same  period,  and  all  equally 
acceptable  as  tribute  at  the  Imperial  Court. 
For»m  et  haec  oiim  meminisse  juvabU  !  The  word 
jade  is  not  met  with  before  the  discoTery  of 
America.  The  jade  brought  from  America  was 
called  by  the  Spaniards  piedra  de  yjada,  because 
for  a  lung  time  it  was  believed  to  cure  pain  in 
the  side.  For  similar  reasons  it  was  called 
afterwards  lapis  nephriticus  (nephrite),  hpis 
iscMadicus,  lapis  divinus,  jfiedra  de  las  reHones^ 
piedra  ischadoy  pietra  del  fiancho,  kidney-stone, 
Lendenhel/er,  &c  The  first  who  introduced 
this  new  nomenclature  into  Europe  seems  to 
have  been  Monardes,  in  his  Historia  Medicinal 
de  las  Cosas  que  se  traen  de  las  Indias  Ocd' 
dentales;  Sevilla,  1569.  The  name  which  he 
uses,  piedra  de  njada,  is  meant  for  piedra  de 
ijadoy  i.e.  groin-stone,  or  a  stone  supposed  to 
remove  pain  in  the  groin.  The  Spanish  ijada 
is,  according  to  the  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish 
Academy,  U  lado  del  animal  debaxo  del  vientre 
junto  al  anca,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  derived  from  the  Latin  ilia,  Iliaco  in 
Spanish  is  il  dolor  colico.  As  the  name  ijada^ 
jada,  or  jade,  and  the  belief  in  its  healing 
powers,  came  from  America,  it  can  only  be  an 
accidental  coincidence  if,  as  Professor  Skeat  tells 
us  in  his  excellent  Ktymoloffical  Dictionary^ 
there  existed  in  Sanskrit  Buddhist  texts  the 
word  yedd  as  a  name  of  a  material  out  of  which 
ornaments  were  made. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  question  of  the  jade 
tools  at  the  present  moment.  To  those  who 
wish  to  study  its  history  in  all  its  bearings, 
Fischer's  exhaustive  work  on  Scphrit  und  Jadeit 
will  give  the  necessary  information.  His  survey 
of  the  literature  on  a  subject  apparently  so 
abstruse  and  remote  from  general  interest  fills 
no  less  than  248  pages. — Your  obedient  ser^'ant, 

Oxford,  Jan,  10,  1880.      F.  Max  MGlleb. 

Editorial  Article,  Ttmes,  Jan.  15,  1880. 

**  Swiss  dredgers  did  something  more  last 
December  than  bring  up  from  the  bed  of  the 
river  Rhone  a  piece  of  polished  carved  stone. 
They  uncovered  the  very  foundations  of  history. 
It  is  as  if  the  channel  of  the  Calabrian  river 
had  been  laid  bare,  and  the  tomb  of  the  Visi- 
goth conqueror  of  Italy  revealed,  with  all  its 
pomp  of  pillaged  gold  and  gems.     Only,  the  jade 


scraper  found  among  the  lacustrine  dwellings  uf 
Switzerland  is  the  key,  not  to  mere  dead  remains 
of  a  vanished  civilization,  but  to  the  languages 
living  men  speak  and  to  the  thoughts  they  think. 
Professor  Max  Miiller,  in  the  letter  we  publish 
to-day,  opens  up  so  many  suggestive  and  pro- 
found ideas,  that  the  question  on  the  nature  and 
origin  of  manufactured  jade,  which  was  the  basis 
of  them  all,  is  in  some  danger  of  being  buried 
under  the  pile  of  riches  of  which  it  has  unlocked 
the  doors.  Yet,  were  there  nothing  beside  and 
beyond  it,  the  inquiry  would  be  sufficiently  in- 
tricate, how  this  Rhone  jade  scraper  came  among 
the  Alps,  whence  was  brought  the  mineral,  and 
whence  the  skill  which  sculptured  it,  why  it  was 
valued,  and  in  what  way  it  was  used.  At  every 
turn  the  history  of  jade  involves  us  in  a  dense 
thicket  of  problems.  The  further  the  explorer 
advances,  the  more  entangled  he  finds  himself. 

^  The  Chinese  have  possessed  jade  from  before 
the  beginning  of  human  records.  In  *•  the  most 
ancient  among  most  ancient  books'  jade  is 
enumerated  as  an  article  of  tribute  to  sovereigns 
ot  China.  Throughout  the  thousands  of  years 
of  human  history  until  the  discovery  of  New 
2^aland  the  only  known  worked  mines  of  pure 
jade  were  on  the  river  Kara  Kash,  in  the  Kuen 
Luen  Mountains.  Over  that  region  China  was 
suzerain ;  and  thus  the  source  of  Chinese  jade 
can  be  traced.  The  strange  thing  is  that, 
though  Europe  also  has  possessed  jade,  no  one 
can  say  on  more  than  theoretical  evidence 
whence  the  European  jade  came.  The  lake- 
dwellers  of  Switzerland  are  discovered  in 
possession  of  it.  It  is  found,  however  rarely, 
among  the  ornaments  of  Roman  ladies.  Dr. 
Schliemann  has  dug  it  lip  in  the  ruins  of  his 
Ilium.  It  is  never  found  smong  pre-historic 
monuments  except  with  marks  of  manufacture 
upon  it;  but  the  manufacture  testifies,  often 
unmistakably,  if  not  always,  not  to  European 
art,  but  to  Eastern.  This  jade  scraper,  or  strigil, 
from  the  Rhone  could  neither  have  been  wrought 
nor,  it  may  be  supposed,  used  by  its  lacustrine 
owner.  It  would  have  had  its  meaning  in  a 
Pompeian  mansion  or  in  an  Oriental  vapour- 
bath,  but  not  amid  the  forests  and  torrents  and 
glacial  atmosphere  of  the  Alps.  As  the  in- 
quirer advances  into  the  domain  of  history,  jade 
advances  with  him.  But  the  secret  of  its 
presence  in  Assyrian  and  Greek  and  Roman 
palaces  is  no  more  plainly  solved  than  among 
stone  pile  hovels.  The  ancients,  though  they 
esteemed  it  very  precious,  had  not  even  a  distinct 
name  for  it.  They  called  it  jasper,  though 
jiiKper  it  clearly  is  not.  The  Middle  Ages  of 
Europe  valued  the  stone,  but  had  no  more  under- 
standing of  the  process  by  which  it  came  into 
their  hands  than  Greeks  and  Romans.  India 
itself,  while  it  made  much  account  of  it,  received 
it  as  something  strange  and  mysterious.  The 
Mogul  Emperors  of  Delhi  had  the  jade,  which 
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that  I  could  have  collected  thousands  of  them.     To  the  list  of  localities  in 


came  they  hardly  knew  whence,  cut  and  jewelled 
and  enamelled.  They  called  Italian  artists  from 
Venice  and  Genoa,  and  bid  them  work  it  into 
the  exquisite  shapes  which  drive  European  jade 
collectors  mad  after  a  special  form  of  insanity. 
But  the  spring  and  fountain-head  of  the  material 
which  their  artists  wrought  upon  remained 
hidden  in  the  clouds  of  legend  and  fable.  Before, 
however,  the  Moguls  had  transformed  a  cult 
into  a  }>as8ion  and  a  fashion,  veins  of  a  mineral 
resembling  jade  had  become  known  to  Europe, 
though  nut  to  Asia.  The  Spaniards,  when  they 
occupied  the  southern  regions  of  the  New  World, 
found  there,  too,  not  indeed  pure  jade,  but  a 
stone  of  similar  properties,  prized  and  rever- 
enced. The  Aztecs  wore  jadeite  ornaments 
carved  after  their  manner,  and  re{)osed  faith  in 
them  as  charms  against  disease.  Their  con- 
querors soon  learnt  where  they  obtained  the 
substance  itself,  and  then  for  the  first  time  jade 
acquired  a  real  Luro})ean  name.  As  if  to  confirm 
faith  in  the  occult  powers  of  the  mineral,  when 
Oceania  was  explored,  pure  jade  deposits  were 
discovered  ;  and  it  was  discovered,  also,  that  the 
Blaoris  credited  the  stone  with  the  same  healing 
qualities  as  the  natives  of  Spanish  America. 

**  Here,  then,  is  a  mineral  which  four  out  of 
the  6ve  divisions  of  the  globe  have  agreed  to 
covet  and  adore  without  understanding  in  the 
least  why  or  wherefore.  Africa  alone  has  re- 
sisted the  worship  of  jade.  It  does  not  appear 
among  the  treasures  of  the  Pharaohs.  The 
stone  in  its  natural  state  has  distinctive  merits. 
The  colour,  shading  from  dark  green  to  milky 
white,  is  seductive  to  artistic  eyes.  It  possesses 
also,  as  Professor  Story-Maskelyne  has  told  us, 
the  virtue  of  an  extraordinary  toughness.  Easy 
to  work  when  freshly  extracted  from  the  stratum, 
it  hardens  just  sufficiently  to  do  the  work  of 
cutting  yet  retain  an  edge.  On  that  account 
New  Zealauders  UKcd  jade  as  well  for  tomahawks 
ns  for  amulets,  and  the  jade  relics  disinterred  in 
Switzerland  are  often  in  the  shape  of  hatchets. 
Yet,  throughout  the  early  stages  of  the  world, 
there  was  clearly  another  use  of  ja<le,  inde- 
pendent of  the  common]>lace  necessities  of  life, 
and  which  made  its  value  higher  in  the  eyes 
of  primitive  man.  When  Akbar's  son  and  his 
luxurious  successors  accumulated  their  exquisite 
carvings  in  jade,  the  texture  would  seem  to  have 
constituted  the  stone's  essential  attraction. 
What,  however,  had  at  first  fascinated  the 
world's  regard  was  not  toughness  and  texture 
or  even  beauty ;  it  was  some  recondite  associa- 
tion with  a  sentiment  and  a  legend  which  had 
engrafted  itself  for  once  and  for  all  on  human 
nature.  There  is  one  problem  of  jade  ;  another, 
not  altogether  disconnected  from  that,  is  the 
difHcult  question  whence  and  how  the  mineral 
has  wandered  from  its  only  known  sources.  It 
cannot  have  been  extracted  from  European  rocks, 
or  tniKiern  traces  of  it  would  have  been  before 


this  time  unearthed.  Jade  hatchets  have  been 
found  in  Brittany,  and  ev^  in  Ireland,  as  well 
in  Switzerland.  If  European  mines  had  supplied 
the  material  of  the  ubiquitous  relics,  it  would  be 
one  more  enigma  added  to  the  rest,  that  in  the 
countless  ages  since  these  treasures  of  museums 
were  hammered  and  carved,  modem  Enropeans 
should  never  have  lighted  upon  a  single  un- 
worked  morsel  of  the  rein  whence  they  were 
hewed.  By  a  species  of  exhaustive  process  of 
argument,  the  mind  is  forced  to  one  particular 
inference.  Bretons  of  Brittany,  Celts  of  Ire- 
land, lake-dwellers  under  the  shadow  of  Mont 
Blanc,  must  have  conveyed  with  them  their  jade 
ornaments  and  utensils  from  the  far-away  home 
of  themselves  and  jade  in  Central  Asia,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  could  have  found  the 
material  nowhere  in  their  new  country.  An 
Oriental  or  Greek  or  Roman  scraper  found  in  the 
Rhone  might  conceivably  have  been  the  fruit  of 
old  plundering  forays  across  the  Alps  into  Italy. 
But  jade  hatchets  could  not  have  been  robbed 
from  classical  Italy.  Greeks  and  Romans  knew 
nothing  of  the  traces  of  the  Stone  age  which 
students  have  now  discovered  alike  in  the 
learned  dust  of  Italy  and  the  primeval  forests 
of  America. 

Professor  Max  Mnller's  argument  leads  us  into 
a  loftier  region  of  speculation.  There  may  be 
no  alternative  for  the  hypothesis  that  European 
barbarians  brought  with  them  from  Asia  the 
jade  which  archseologists  hare  traced  to  their 
possession.  But  at  first  sight  the  explanation 
appears  to  be  itself  inexplicable.  Tossed  over 
such  an  ocean  of  deserts,  forests,  wildernesses, 
frozen  mountains,  and  parched  plains,  as  those 
poor  wanderers,  our  European  forefathers,  had  to 
traverse,  they  might  be  imagined  cast  up  on  the 
desolate  extremities  of  the  world  without  a  single 
recognizable  trace  of  the  similitude  they  bore 
when  launched  on  their  woful  journey.  That 
these  tem))est-bufreted  Aryans  should,  when  reco- 
vering from  their  swoon  of  bewilderment  at  the 
strange  land  on  which  their  feet  at  last  were 
resting,  have  found  in  their  hands  a  jade  hatchet 
or  jewel  which  they  had  prized  as  a  charm, 
whether  against  earthquakes  or  disease,  in  the 
depths  of  torrid  Asia,  doubtless  seems  as  abso- 
lutely impossible  as  that  a  child  drowned  at  the 
Tay  bridge  should  be  washed  on  shore  holding 
the  toy  it  was  playing  with  at  the  moment  of 
the  plunge  into  the  abyss.  Professor  Muller  would 
allow  it  to  be  impossible  if  a  more  impossible 
phenomenon  had  not  proved  itself  possible.  A 
language  is  the  growth  of  circumstances.  No 
circumstiinces  could  be  less  alike  than  those 
which  environed  Indo-Europeans  when  they  were 
Asiatics  and  when  they  became  Europeans.  As 
they  passed  from  their  first  country  to  their 
la-st  all  must  have  been  tempting  them  to  forget 
their  early  language  and  to  frame  their  tongues 
to  a  new  speech.     Gradually,  it  might  have  been 
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-whicli  similar  saddle-querns  are  found,  I  may 
add  the  Italian  terramare^  and  Holyhead*  in 
England.  Ko.  679  is  s  large  piece  of  granite, 
£at  ou  the  lower  side,  with  a  large  hole 
throngh  the  centre.  The  hole  is  too  large 
for  na  to  suppose  that  the  stone  could,  by 
means  of  a  wooden  handle,  have  been  used 
as  an  upper  millstone;  I  rather  think  that 
it  served  as  a  support  for  vases  with  convex 
bottoms.  Similar  to  this  are  the  stone  discs, 
which  are  plentiful  in  the  four  lowest  pre- 
historic cities ;  they  are  of  coarse  quite 
ronnd,  and  have  a  large  hole  through  the 
centre. 

No.    680    marks    a    massive  hammer    of 


ripccted,  fint  tin(  turn  of  cipressian,  one  tone 
Hauld  hsTc  dropp«il  iwsy,  and  then  anather, 
till  nothing  of  the  oid  lurvived.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  brought  with  Ihem,  wherever  theii 
lot  was  caat  od  Ihfi  wide  world,  Cheir  rt 
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Died  the  irrejjrefuil 
and  Doric  and  Ionic  Greek.  If  they  could 
transport  their  Aryan  speech  to  the  bnnk;  of  th« 
Rhone,  they  might,  yet  more  easily,  urges  Pro- 
fes.or  Muller,  tiansi«rt  a  few  fragments  of 
stone.  They  might  ui  easily,  he  might  have 
l>roceeded  to  argue,  traDi|iort  the  undefined 
iDSllnct  and  the  religiuu  which  made  those  frag- 
ment! of  itoDe  precious  in  their  eyes.  It  is  a 
wide  field  of  thought  to  which  the  Profeuor  bM 
led  «a.  Traveraing  It  we  feel  composite  beings, 
centos  and  compilations,  oui-selves  and  all  our 
belongings,  of  the  dead  past,  which  in  us  lices 
and  breathes.  Iix  one  respect  Profeuor  Miiller 
is  even  too  successful  in  meeting  the  argument 
of  the  supposed  impossihilitv  of  (he  IrAnsport  of 
jade  by  the  more  than  equal  hypothetical  im- 
possibility of  the  transport  of  a  language.  In 
the  case  in  point  the  jade  has  been  conveyed  ; 
the  name  for  jade,  the  Professor  himself  tells  us, 
WHS  not  conveyed.  If  any  addition  wore  needed 
to  the  many  phyiicil  and  historical  and  philo- 
Eophicnl  mysteries  of  this  strange  mineral,  there 
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itself  they  hare  no  dlitinct  generic  name.  Unlike, 
however,  the  admiren  of  jnle  in  other  countriei, 
they  have  at  least  tried  to  eiplain  why,  to  ui« 
the  words  of  Che  leading  article,  they  "  covet 
and  adore  it."  According  to  the  celebrated 
philosopher  Kivan  Chung,  who  wrote  in  the 
seventh  century  B.c,  the  contemplation  of  a 
piece  of  jade  opens  to  the  eyes  of  a  trne  China- 
man a  whole  viita  of  poetic  visions.  In  it  he 
sees  reflected  nine  of  the  highest  attainments  of 
hnmanity.  In  its  glossy  imoothness  he  recog- 
nizes the  emblem  of  benevolence ;  in  ita  bright 
polish  he  sees  knowledge  emblemMiied ;  in  iti 
unbending  firmness,  rigbteousneaij  [n  ilsmodeit 
harmlessness,  virtuous  action ;  in  its  rarity  and 
spotlessnesi,  purity;  in  its  im perish ablenesi, 
endurance ;  in  the  way  iu  which  it  eiposes  ita 
everyflaw,  ingenuousness;  in  that,  though  of 
■urpas«ng  beauty,  it  passes  from  hand  to  hand 
without  being  sullied,  moral  conduct ;  and  in 
that  when  struck  it  gives  forth  a  noW  which 
floats  sharply  and  disUnctly  to  a  distance,  moaic. 
"  It  is  thi.s,"  adds  the  philosopher,  "  which  makei 
men  esteem  it  as  most  precious,  and  leads  them 
to  regard  it  as  a  diviner  of  judgments,  and  as  a 
charm  of  happy  omen." 

Other  philosophers  who  have  dived  into  the 
depths  of  the  very  being  of  this  mysterion* 
mineral  have  pronounced  it  to  be  no  other  than 
the  essence  of  heaven  and  earth.  Hence  its 
enhanced  title  to  honour,  and  ita  suppoied 
potency  ai  a  charm.  That  the  reneralion  shown 
fur  jade  iu  China  rests  on  no  more  substantial 

prise  us.  Are  not  mo«t  of  the  beliefs  which  lead 
men  captive  founded  on  dreams? — I  am,  Sir, 
your  obcilient  servant,     ROBEsr  K.  Dououg, 

5,  Cutleje  Gardens,  DxJ^kh,  Jan.  IT. 

»  W.  Helbig,  Die  ItaliUr  in  der  Poebene  ;  Uip- 
lig,  1S79,  pp.  17,  101. 

•  See  Mr.  Owen  Stanley's  paper  in  the 
ArchteoJo^icai  JvurimL 
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diorite.      Noa.  681  to  684  are  objects  of  white  marble  or  compact  lime- 
stone, and  probably  pkaRi  or  priapi. 


Uorite.    (I  ;t  Ktnal  ilK. 


As  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  before,*  Prof.  Sayce  writee  to  me  : 
"■When  travelling  in  Lydia  last  year  (September  1879),  I  discovered  a 
curious  monument  hidden  in  bushea  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount 
SipyluB,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  famous  statue  of  NiobI,  and  not 
far  from  the  top  of  the  cliff.  It  was  a  large  phallus,  with  a  niche  cut  ont 
of  the  rock  on  either  side  of  it,  and  two  pit-tombs  in  front  similar  to 
the  pit-tomb  in  front  of  the  statue  of  Niob^.  The  phallus  was  a  natural 
formation,  like  that  near  Bidarray  in  the  Pyrenees,  which  I  once  visited, 

•  See  p.  278. 
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and  which  is  still  an  object  of  veneration  and  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
among  the  Basque  women.  The  natural  formation,  however,  had  been 
assisted  by  art.  The  artificial  niches  at  the  side  were  each  about  half 
a  foot  from  the  image.  It  must  plainly  have  been  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
in  the  pre-historic  days  of  Lydia,  and  the  Lydian  women  may  have  visited 
it,  just  as  the  Basque  women  still  visit  the  so-called  '  Saint  of  Bidarray,' 
in  the  hope  of  getting  offspring.  I  noticed  my  discovery  in  a  letter  to 
the  Academy  of  October  18th,  1879." 

I  now  come  to  discuss  the  metals  of  this  third,  the  burnt  city,  and 
I  begin  with  the  objects  contained  in  the  large  Treasure  discovered  by  me 
on  the  great  wall  close  to  the  ancient  royal  mansion  to  the  north-west 
of  the  gate,  at  the  place  marked  A  on  Plan  I.  I  shall  here  first  name 
the  various  articles  contained  in  the  Treasure  in  the  order  in  which  I  took 
them  out : — 

1.  The  copper  shield,  No.  799. 

2.  The  copper  cauldron,  No.  800. 

3.  The  copper  plate.  No.  782. 

4.  A  fractured  copper  vase. 

5.  The  globular  gold  bottle.  No.  775. 

6.  The  large  Serro?  ufi^ucinreKKov,  Nos.  772  and  773. 

7.  Six  silver  talmU,  Nos.  787  to  792. 

8.  Three  silver  vases,  Nos.  779,  780,  781. 

9.  One  silver  vase-cover,  No.  778. 

10.  A  silver  cup.  No.  785. 

11.  A  silver  cup  or  dish  (^caXi;),  No.  786. 

12.  Two  silver  vases,  Nos.  783  and  784. 

13.  Thirteen  bronze  lanceheads,  of  which  I  represent  six  in  the 
engravings  Nos.  801  to  805  and  815. 

14.  Fourteen  battle  axes  of  bronze,  of  which  five  are  represented  under 
Nos.  806  to  809  and  810. 

15.  Seven  double-edged  bronze  daggers ;  see  the  four  represented  under 
Nos.  811  to  814,  and  the  two  curious  bronze  weapons  Nos.  816,  817. 

16.  A  bronze  knife,  like  No.  956  or  No.  967. 

17.  The  copper  (or  bronze  ?)  key.  No.  818. 

The  silver  vase,  No.  779,  was  found  to  contain  on  the  bottom : — 

18.  A  gold  diadem  (TrXe/rr^  apoBiafirj),  Nos.  685  and  686. 

19.  Another  such  diadem,  No.  687. 

20.  A  gold  fillet,  No.  767. 

21.  Four  gold  ear-rings  with  pendants,  Nos.  768-771. 
Among  and  upon  these  lay : — 

22.  The  fifty-six  gold  ear-rings,  like  Nos.  694,  695,  698-704,  752-764. 

23.  The  8700  small  gold  rings,  perforated  prisms,  dice,  gold  buttons, 
small  perforated  gold  bars,  small  ear-rings,  &c.,  represented  by  the 
separate  cuts  Nos.  696,  697,  705  to  738,  765,  766,  and  by  those  of  the 
thirteen  necklaces,  Nos.  739-745  and  Nos.  746-751. 

Upon  these  lay : — 

24.  The  six  gold  bracelets.  No.  689,  four  of  which  are  shown  separately, 
Nos.  690  to  693. 
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And  on  the  top  lay : — 

25.  The  gold  goblet,  No.  776. 

26.  The  goblet  of  electrum,  No.  777. 

As  I  found  all  these  articles  together,  forming  a  quadrangular  mass, 
or  packed  into  one  another,  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  they  were  placed 
on  the  city-wall  in  a  wooden  chest  (<f>wpiafi6<;)f  such  as  those  mentioned 
by  Homer  as  being  in  the  palace  of  King  Priam :  "  And  he  opened  the 
beautiful  lids  of  the  boxes ;  he  selected  from  out  of  them  twelve  gorgeous 
garments,  then  twelve  simple  vestures  and  as  many  carpets,  also  as  many 
mantles  and  as  many  tunics.  Weighing  then  the  gold,  he  took  ten  full 
talents ;  also  two  shining  tripods  and  four  cauldrons ;  also  a  most  beautiful 
goblet,  a  rich  possession  which  the  men  of  Thrace  had  presented  to  him 
when  he  went  thither  as  ambassador  :  even  this  the  old  man  did  not  spare 
now  in  the  palace,  but  he  excessively  desired  in  his  mind  to  ransom  his 
beloved  son."  •  The  contents  of  Priam's  chests  may,  therefore,  well  be 
compared  with  the  articles  of  the  treasure  before  us. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  conflagration  some  one  hurriedly  packed  the 
treasure  into  the  chest,  and  carried  it  off  without  having  time  to  pull  out 
the  key ;  that  when  he  reached  the  wall,  however,  the  hand  of  the  enemy 
or  the  fire  overtook  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  chest,  which 
was  immediately  covered  to  a  height  of  from  5  to  6  ft.  with  the  reddish  or 
yellow  ashes  and  the  bricks  of  the  adjoining  royal  house.  This  was 
certainly  my  opinion  at  the  time  of  the  discovery ;  but  since  then  I  have 
found,  in  the  presence  of  Professor  Virchow  and  M.  Bumouf,  on  the  very 
same  wall,  and  only  a  few  yards  to  the  north  of  the  spot  where  the 
large  treasure  was  discovered,  another  smaller  treasure,  and  three  more 
treasures  on  and  near  the  walls  of  the  adjoining  royal  house.  1,  there- 
fore, now  rather  believe  that  all  these  treasures  have  fallen  in  the  con- 
flagration from  the  upper  storeys  of  the  royal  house. 

This  appears  to  be  the  more  likely,  as,  a  few  days  previously  to  the 
discovery  of  the  large  treasure,  I  found  close  to  it  a  helmet  in  fragments 
and  the  silver  vase  No.  793,  with  the  goblet  of  electrum  No.  794,  all  of 
which  articles  I  shall  discuss  in  the  subsequent  pages. 

On  the  wood-ashes  and  bricks,  which  covered  the  treasure  to  a  depth 
of  5  or  6  ft.,  the  people  of  the  following,  the  fourth  city,  erected  a  forti- 
fication wall,  20  ft.  high  and  6  ft.  broad,  composed  of  large  hewn  and 
unhewn  stones  and  earth :  this  wall,  which  has  been  demolished  in  the 
subsequent  excavations,  extended  to  within  3^  ft.  of  the  surface  of 
the  hill. 

The   gold  diadem  (TrXefcrrj    avaZeafiri),''  No.  685,  of   which  No.   686 


•  //.  xxi7.  228-237  : 
*H,  icaX  ^pMfi&y  iwi9^ifutra  xdK*  kvinfy^v^ 
Mtv  htiitKa  fikv  W€piKa\x4a$  l^cXc  w4w\ovSj 
ficificica  B'  awXotHas  x^^^'^^^y  'r6ireovs  Bi  rdrniras, 
r6(r<ra    Bi    if>dpta  KoXd,   r6<rov$    B*    iwl    rottri 

XiTwvas* 
Xpvtrov  Bi  ffr4i<ras  l^cpcv  Z4Ka  irdma  tcUokto, 
iK  Bi  BiJ*  cdSwvai  rpliroBaSy  wiavpas  Bi  A^iSirrar, 

iK      Bi     ^4waS     W€plKCt\\4sy     B     ol    Sp^K€S     ir6pO¥ 

Ay9pts 


i^t<rlriy  4\d6fri,  fi4ya  Kr4pas  *  ovlB4  w  rov  rep 
^ivar*  iv\  fitydpois  6  y^puVf  ir«p2  B*  ^X«  Bv/i^ 
\^<ur0ai  <l>lKoy  vi6v. 

^  Mr.  Gladstone  has  ingeniouslf  suggested 
that  these  gold  diadems,  Noa.  685  and  687, 
must  be  identical  in  form  with  the  tAmt^  dve- 
Zdfffjiri  which  Andromache  casts  from  her  head  in 
her  profound  grief  oyer  the  death  of  Hector ;  the 
order  of  the  words  implies  that  this  ornament 
was  worn  over  the  Kp^iSt/xpoy :  '*  Far  from  her 
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gives  another  view,  consists  of  a  fillet,  22  in.  long  and  nearly  ^  in.  broad, 
from   which   there    hang   on   either    side    7    little  chains    to   cover   the 

held  she    thnir    the    glietenin;;   ailcrumcnti,  li.  %xiu  Vii-ilQ : 

the  RIUl,  the  D«t,  nnd  (he  beniitifull}'  entniniHl  TqAi  t'  awi  Kparii  $iKf  SiVfura  «7aAif(i^a, 

diailem,  alio  the   veil  nhich  gulJcD   Aphioditi!  a^inma,  xtxpi^nKSt  rt  it)  trAtjcTtr  iratiaiair 

hail  pment«d  to  her."  Kptfititiri¥  >',  S  j>i  ei  tint  xf^^l  'A^ilirii. 
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temples,  each  of  whicli  consists  of  50  double  rings,  and  between  every  4  of 
these  rings  is  suspended  an  hexagonal  leaf  having  a  groove  lengthwise  : 


these  chains  are  joined  to  one  another  by  fonr  little  cross  chains.  At  the 
end  of  each  of  the  side  chains  hangs  a  figure  similar  in  shape  to  the 
Trojan  idols.  Indeed,  after  having  looked  over  the  whole  series  of  Trojan 
idols,  no  one  can  suppose  that  the  primitive  goldsmith  could  have  intended 
to  represent  here  anything  else  bat  idols.  The  only  difference  between 
these  and  the  stone  idols  is  that  the  eyes  and  the  beak,  instead  of  being 
incised,  are  here  given  in  relief,  and  that  the  latter  reaches  down  to  the 
bottom ;  further  that  the  knees  (or  feet  ?)  are  indicated  here,  like  the  eyes, 
by  protruding  points,  and  that  both  eyes  and  knees  are  surrounded  by 
circles  of  small  dots.  Each  idol  is  nearly  an  inch  long ;  their  breadth  at 
the  lower  end  is  about  3-4ths  in.  The  entire  length  of  each  of  these 
chains,  with  the  idols,  amounts  to  10*4  in.  Between  these  ornaments  for 
the  temples  there  are  50  little  pendant  chains,  each  of  which  consists  of  21 
double  rings,  and  between  every  4  of  these  rings  there  is  an  hexagonal  leaf. 
At  the  end  of  each  little  chain  hangs  an  idol  of  identical  form,  S-Sths  in. 
high ;  the  length  of  these  short  chains  with  the  idols  is  only  4  in.  The 
number  of  double  rings,  of  which  the  64  chains  of  this  diadem  is  composed, 
amounts  to  1750,  and  the  number  of  hexagonal  leaves  to  354 ;  the  number 
of  suspended  idols  is  64. 

The  other  gold  diadem  {ttXcxt^  ipoZeattJi),  No.  687,  is  20'4  in.  long 
across  the  top.  Instead  of  a  fillet,  as  in  No.  685,  it  consists  of  a  gold 
chain,  composed  of  295  rings  of  doable  gold  wire,  from  which  are  sus- 
pended on  each  side  8  chains,  15*8  in.  long.  Each  of  these  consists  of 
360  rings  made  of  double  gold  wire,  and  between  every  3  of  such  rings 
is  fastened  a  lancet-shaped  leaf.  At  the  end  of  each  of  these  chains  is 
suspended  a  figure  1'3  in.  long,  in  which  we  again  recognize  the  usual 
form  of  the  idol;  but  here  no  face  is  indicated  :  we  only  see  one  dot  where 
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the  forehead  ought  to  be,  another  in  the  middle,  and  three  below ;  each 
idol  is  also  ornamented  nith  lines  of  points.     Betveen  these  ornaments 


Mu.  (91.    liuld  IUkwbi  <*A«tii  araWsfii >    LmcUl  M  - « lii„  irlUi  ]t  abon  uxl  14  long  dulot, 
ooDUined  In  the  luge  Trqlu  ■reunn-    (i :)  u*iu]  iln.    Dcplh.isn.) 

foi  the  temples  there  are  likewise  74  email  chains,  4  in.  long,  each  of  which 
consists  of  84  rings  of  donble  gold  wire,  and  is  adorned  with  28  lancet- 
shaped  leares.  At  the  end  of  each  chain  is  suspended  a  large  leaf  of  a 
similar  form.  Let  ns  compote  the  namber  of  donhle  rings  and  leaves  of 
this  wonderful  hefMl^-dress : — 

RlngH-    Lhth. 
In  the  upper  cbftio :  doable  rings     ..         ..         ..         ..       S95 

Id  cecb  of  tbe  16  temple  chains; 

360  double  riQgi:  (16  x  360) 3760 

Bnuill  lancet-tbi^ted  leaves 1920 

In  eecb  of  Ibe  71  short  rorehend  chniiia : 

64  double  rings:  (74  x  84}       6216 

Smsll  laticet-ahsped  leaves  ,.  2DT2 

Besides  these :  large  lance t-ebuped  leaves 71 

Total  of  tings  «nd  leaves 12271  &  4066 

Grand  total  of  pieces  (vilb  the  16  idobi). .        16.aM 
All  the  leaves  are  suspended  by  holes  to  the  wires. 
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&[y  friend  Mr.  Carlo  Giuliano,  the  celebrated  London  goldsmith  of 
antiqnes,  who  kindly  devoted  six  honis  of  his  precious  time  to  examining 
the  Trojan  jewels  with  me,  explains  to  me  that  all  the  idols  and  leaves 
of  both  diadems  (Noa.  685  and  687)  were  cut  out  with  a  bronze  pnnch 
from  thin  gold  plate.     To  make  the  very  thin  wire  the  Trojans  conld  have 
used   only   ingots  of   very 
pure  gold,  which  they  forced 
through   the   holes   of  the 
draw-plate,  and  which  they 
could  gradually  and  easily 
reduce  to  an  extreme  fine- 
ness.    Alloyed  gold  could 
not  have  been  used  to  make 
such  very  fine  wire. 

Our  illustration  No.  688 
represents  the  diadem  No. 
687  as  it  might  have  been 
worn  by  a  Trojan  lady. 

No.  689  represents  the 
entangled  mass  of  six  gold 
bracelets  precisely  in  the 
state  in  which  I  found  them. 
Two  of  these  bracelets,  re- 
presented separately  under 
Nos.  690  and  691,  are 
double,  l-4th  in.  thick,  but 
quite  plain,  and  have  at 
each  end  a  knob  similar  to 
ti«.«88.  TiioDuuicm(N«..»T).i«wn«iiw«.ora.  ^^^^  "^ich  WO  See  at  one 

end  of  the  bracelet  No.  918. 
Two  others,  of  which  I  represent  one  under  No.  692,  are  only  I-6th  in. 
thick ;   they  are  also  simple   and  closed :   a  fifth  is  likewise  closed,  but 
consists  of  an  ornamented  band  l-25th  in.  thick 
and  l-3rd  in.  broad.     According  to  Mr.  Giuliano,  ■ 
this  has  been  made  in  the  following  way : — Two 
gold  wires  were  twisted  in  opposite  directions,  the 
one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left ;   then  a 
gold  wire  was  soldered  to  the  twist  on  each  side, 
as  is  evident  from  the   many  places  where  the 
soldering   is   deficient.      I   do   not   give   here  a 
separate  engraving  of  this  bracelet,  as  the  photo-  ,    , 

graph  has  not  succeeded.      The  sixth  bracelet,        much  logtiher  in  «»  pKk«. 
which  I  represent  under  No.  693,  is  double,  and        Tr^i^o^'^<Aw''i'^ 
consists  of  a  quadrangular  wire  which  has  been        •"o^isiK.  iwpUi.Mii.) 
twisted.     I  call  particular  attention  to  the  small 

size  of  these  bracelets,  especially  to  that  of  the  bracelets  Nos,  692 
and  693,  which  seems  to  denote  that  the  Trojan  ladies  had  astonndingly 
small  arms. 


GOLP  DHACELETR. 
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Of  the  56  gold  ear-rings,  I  represent   the  different   shapes   nnder 
Nob.  694,  695,  Nos.  698  to  704,  and  Nos.  752  to  764.     With  the  excep- 
tion of  Nos.  703  and  704,  all  these  ear- 
No.  mi.  rings   consist  of   solid   gold   wires,   which 
were  soldered  together,  one  end  being  beaten 
oat  into  a  ring  and   point ;   then  grooves 
were  sank  to  receive  the  beads  which  we 
N»M«.«».  T-of  ih.G<.u  E.r.TiDg.     8^6  <>»»  Nos.  698,  700,  701,  and  702.      The 
(nm  um  mmii  ooMJewf  to  In  iht  siimr     cnrions  ear-ring  No.  703  is  in  the  form  of 

Jug  (No.  JJ»)  ot  111.  Ufg*  Trauran.  i  3    vr       Trt^    ■       f  r  lU 

{HiifKtiuitiu.  Deptb,  ta  n.)  two  Serpents,  and  Mo.  704  in  lorin  of  three 

sQcb  serpents.  They  consist,  as  Mr.  Gitiliano 
explains,  of  as  msiiy  plates  as  there  are  serpents:  these  plates  were 
bossed  ont,  and  rows  of  grooTes  made  in  each  of  them ;  then  the  two 
bossed  plates  were  joined  together  and  the  lines  of  grooves  filled  with 
globular  grains ;  after  that  a  gold  bead  wae  soldered  to  each  end ;  into 
the  bead  at  the  one  extremity  was  then  soldered  a  globnlar  piece  of 
gold,  such  as  we  see  it  on  the  thick  end  of  the  ear-ring  No.  841,  whereas 
a  gold  wire  was  soldered  to  the  other  side  to  form  the  ear-ring.  Here, 
therefore,  we  see  for  the  first  time  grannlar  work. 

Very  simple  bnt  highly  cnrions  are  the  gold  ear-rings  Nos.  705  and 
706,  of  which  about  a  dozen  were  fonnd.  They  are  nearly  in  the  form  of 
onr  modern  shirt  studs,  and  are  0'3  in.  long.     They  are,  however,  not 


soldered,  but  simply  stuck  together ;  for,  as  we  see  in  No.  707,  from 
the  cavity  of  the  one-half  there  projects  a  tube  (auXw-zto?)  l-4th  in.  long, 
and  from  the  other,  No,  708,  a  pin  (e^/SoXof)  of  the  same  length,  and  the 
pin  was  merely  stuck  into  the  tube  to  form  the  ear-ring.  Each  half  of 
these  ear-rings  consists  of  two  small  gold  plates,  of  which  the  one  has 
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been  hammered  into  a  miniature  bowl,  the  other  turned  into  a  small 
tube  or  into  a  pin.  Then  the  little  tube  was  soldered  into  one  of  the 
little  bowls,  the  pin  was  soldered  into  the  other,  and  the  ear-ring  was 
formed  by  merely  putting  the  pin  of  the  one  half  into  the  tube  of  the 
other. 

My  friend  Professor  Wolfgang  Helbig^  does  not  admit  that  jewds 
such  as  Nos.  694,  695,  698,  700,  701,  702,  and  752  to  764  can  have  been 
used  as  ear-rings.  He  is  of  opinion  that  they  served  as  ornaments  for  the 
hair.  Professor  Yirchow  observes  to  me  that  they  look  more  like  nose- 
rings than  like  ear-rings.  But  I  certainly  believe  they  were  used  as 
ear-rings,  and  for  nothing  else. 

Very  curious  also  are  the  gold  studs,  l-5th  in.  high,  of  which  I 
represent  three  under  Nos.  709  to  711 ;  they  have  in  their  cavity  a  ring 
l-8th  in.  broad  for  sewing  them  on :  of  these  studs  about  a  dozen  were 
found. 

Under  Nos.  712-738  I  represent  the  various  shapes  of  the  8700  small 
objects  of  gold,  already  mentioned  as  having  been  found  in  the  silver  vase, 
No.  779.  I  have  strung  these  in  two  sets ;  one  of  which,  consisting  of 
4610  objects,  is  represented  by  the  13  necklaces,  Nos.  739  to  745  and 
Nos.  746  to  751.  The  other  set  of  12  necklaces,  containing  4090  objects, 
is  precisely  similar.  The  reader  sees  here  gold  rings  only  l-8thin.  in 
diameter ;  perforated  dice,  either  smooth  or  in  the  form  of  little  indented 
stars,  about  l-6th  in.  in  diameter ;  gold  perforated  prisms,  0*1  in.  long  and 
l-8th  in.  broad,  decorated  longitudinally  with  eight  or  sixteen  incisions ; 
and  small  longitudinally  perforated  leaves,  like  No.  712,  consisting  of  very 
fine  double  plates,  which  were  made,  as  Mr.  Giuliano  explains,  by  placing 
the  mandril  between  them,  pressing  on  both  sides,  and  soldering.  The 
gold  square  prisms,  like  No.  722,  are  so  perfect  that  they  must  have 
been  drawn  through  a  metal  drawplate.  This  was  done  by  bending  the 
fine  gold  plate  into  the  form  of  a  long  pipe,  then  drawing  it  through 
the  square  holes  of  the  metal  plate  and  soldering  it  afterwards ;  but  for 
the  most  part  these  prisms  are  merely  bent  over,  and  are  not  soldered. 

To  make  the  little  indented  wheels  and  stars,  like  Nos.  714-717,  726, 
728,  729,  732,  734,  the  Trojan  goldsmith  took  a  piece  of  gold,  put  it  on 
charcoal,  and  melted  it  with  the  blow-pipe,  thus  making  a  globular  grain ; 
then  he  perforated  it  with  a  round  punch,  placed  it  on  a  mandril,  and  cut 
out  the  grooves  with  another  oblong  punch ;  but  before  doing  so  he  beat 
it  square. 

Mr.  Giuliano  further  explains  that  the  Trojan  goldsmith,  in  order  to 
make  the  very  small  plain  gold  rings  or  beads,  like  No.  731,  took  a  long 
gold  wire,  wound  it  round  a  copper  or  bronze  mandril,  and  cut  off  the 
rings ;  he  then  put  the  latter  on  charcoal  in  long  rows,  and  soldered  the 
two  ends  of  each  of  them  separately  with  a  minute  portion  of  solder  in 
order  not  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  wire.  He  could  do  this  because  the 
gold  was  more  malleable  than  ours,  through  being  very  pure.     To  make 


*  Volfango  Helbig,  Sopra  U  Trattamento  della  Capettatura  e  delta  Barba  aW  cpoca  Omerioa ; 
Roma,  1880. 
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objects  like  No.  723,  be  took  a  small  bar  of  gold,  beat  it  out  at  one  end, 
sud  flattened  and  perforated  it  with  a  punch ;  to  the  other  end  he  soldered 
a  thick  bead.     As  Mr.  Giuliano  has  shown  me,  the  siugolar  rings,  like 
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No.  725,  consist  of  two  spirals  of  gold  wire,  each  with  three  or  fonr 
turns.  These  two  spirals  were  placed  one  upon  the  other  and  soldered 
together ;  but  so  that  a  hole  remained  on  either  side  between  them,  for 
stringing  the  object  on  the  thread  of  the  necklace. 
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The  large  gold  beads,  like  No.  736,  were  made  in  the  following 
manner: — Two  small  cups  were  beaten  out  of  fine  gold  plate,  a  piece 
having  first  been  cut  out  from  each  of  them,  on  either  side,  one-half  of 
the  size  the  hole  was  to  have ;  and  then  the  two  cups  were  soldered 
together.  Objects  like  Nos.  718  and  719  consist  of  from  eight  to  sixteen 
small  gold  rings,  like  No.  720,  which  were  soldered  together.  Objects 
such  as  No.  735  were  made  of  a  gold  bar,  of  which  one  end  was  flattened 
and  perforated ;  the  other  end  was  made  pointed,  and  ornamented  with 
seven  circular  cuts.  This  object  looks  like  a  screw,  but  it  is  not  one. 
Objects  like  No.  730  were  thus  made : — A  piece  of  gold  was  put  on 
burning  charcoal,  and  by  means  of  the  blowpipe  it  was  melted  into 
a  bead,  which  was  perforated,  and  then  hammered  and  punched  into 
the  desired  form.  Files  were  certainly  unknown,  for  I  found  no  trace 
of  them  in  any  of  the  pre-historic  cities  of  Troy,  nor  at  Mycenae. 

How  the  primitive  goldsmith  could  do  all  this  fine  work,  and  parti- 
cularly how  he  could  accomplish  the  minute  granular  work  on  the  ear- 
rings Nos.  703  and  704,  where  grains  of  gold  infinitely  minute  were  to 
be  soldered  into  the  microscopic  grooves — how  he  could  do  all  this  without 
the  aid  of  a  lens — is  an  enigma  even  to  Mr.  Giuliano.®  But  it  was  done, 
and  with  a  powerful  lens  we  can  easily  distinguish  the  soldering,  even 
on  the  smallest  rings  of  a  less  size  than  No.  720. 

The  objects  Nos.  696,  697,  765,  and  766  consist  of  long  flat  pieces  of 
gold  with  a  large  number  of  perforations,  on  which  ornaments  composed 
of  small  objects  like  Nos.  712-738  were  no  doubt  suspended. 

I  represent  under  No.  767  the  golden  fillet  (dfiTTv^)  of  the  Treasure, 


No.  767.    O^lileo  Fiilct  (a/iirv^,  above  18-4  ia.  long,  contained  among  the  Jewels  in  the  Silver 

Vaae  No.  779.    (DepUi,  38  ft.) 

which  is  18*4  in.  long  and  0*4  in.  broad.  It  has  at  each  end  three  perfora- 
tions for  fastening  it  round  the  head,  and  is  ornamented  all  round  with  a 
border  of  dots  in  punched  work.  Eight  quadruple  rows  of  dots  divide  it 
into  nine  compartments,  in  each  of  which  there  are  two  large  dots. 

Of  the  four  ear-rings  with  pendants,  Nos.  768-771,  only  two,  Nos. 
768  and  769,  are  exactly  alike.  Each  of  them  is  composed  of  16  round 
gold  wires,  soldered  together  and  bent  round  into  the  form  of  a  basket, 
to  the  upper  part  of  which  three  gold  wires  are  soldered  horizontally 
in  parallel  lines,  thus  forming  two  fields,  in  the  upper  of  which  are 
soldered  12,  in  the  lower  11  gold  beads.  To  the  lower  part  of  the 
baskets  is  soldered  a  small  flat  plate  of  gold,  on  which  6  rings  are 
soldered ;  and  from  each  of  these  is  suspended  a  gold  chain  made  of  links 
of  double   gold   wire,    each   adorned   with   6   quadrangular   gold   rings, 

*  Professor  Virchow  remarks  to  me  that  in  the  Mcj^ican  gold  jewels  there  may  be  seen  granular 
work  of  equal  fineness. 
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I  etweeo  every   two  of  which  there  is  a  cylinder   made   of  thin  qnad- 
rangular  gold  plate,  which  is  merely  bent  over  and  not  soldered  together. 

No.  rc»,  Ko.  T»s.  Ko.  ire.  ku.  15i. 


Silver  Jug  (No.  771),  fouod  Id  the  Tn^so  ticuun.    ([«plli,  T 


At  the  ends  of  the  chains  are  suepended  little  figures  of  gold  plate,  similar 
in  shape  to  the  nsaal  form  of  the  idols ;  but  they  have  only  one  dot  on 
the  head,  and  three  on  the  lower  part.  To  the  middle  of  the  basket 
described  above  was  soldered  the  hook  of  the  ear-ring  with  a  sharp  end. 

Still  more  remarkable  are  the  gold  ear-rings  Nob.  770  and  771;  for 
tlieir  npper  basket  consists  of  40  round  gold  wires ;  18  very  fine  wires 
being  on  each  side,  and  in  the  centre  a  banch  of  4  thicker  wires  which 
have  been  beaten  flat.  All  the  40  wires  are  soldered  together,  and 
the  4  central  ones  are  ornamented  with  linear  patterns.  On  the  upper 
part  of  this  basket  are  soldered  horizontally  three  parallel  wires,  thus 
forming  two  fields,  into  each  of  which  are  soldered  7  or  8  rosettes, 
composed  of  large  gold  beads  surrounded  by  a  number  of  minute  beads. 
To  the  lower  part  of  the  baskets  is  attached  a  gold  plate  with  incised 
linear  patterns,  and  5  perforations,  in  which  are  suspended  5  chains, 
formed  of  links  of  double  gold  wire.  Every  chain  is  adorned  with  23  gold 
leaves,  each  having  two  holes,  by  which  they  were  suspended  on  the  wire 
of  the  links  before  ita  ends  were  soldered  together.  At  the  end  of  each 
chain  is  suspended  an  idol-like  figure,  cut  out  of  thin  gold  plate  and , 
adorned  by  the  punch  with  4  large  dots,  around  each  of  which  is  an 
infinite  number  of  small  ones :  but  this  punched  work  is  only  on  the  idols 
of  No.  770 ;  those  of  No.  771  are  quite  plain. 

I  now  come  to  the  large  double-handled  gold  goblet,  the  Berrai; 
a/i^KVTre\\ov,  Nos.  772  and  773,  which  Mr.  (riuliano  declares  to  be 
23  carats  fine.  It  weighs  exactly  600  grammes  (about  1  lb.  6  oz.  troy) ; 
it  is  3'6 in,  high,  75 in.  long,  and  7'3 in.  broad.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
ship;  its  handles  are  very  large;  on  one  side  there  is  a  month  2'8  in. 
broad  for  drinking  out  of,  and  another  at  the  other  side,  which  is 
1'4  in.  broad.  As  my  friend.  Professor  Stephanos  Koumanondes  of  Athens, 
remarks,  the  person  who  presented  the  filled  cup  may  have  first  drunk 
from  the  small  mouth,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  to  let  the  guest  drink  from 
the  larger  mouth ;  or,  as  suggested  in  the  Qiiarierly  Renieto  for  April  1874, 
a   person,  holding  the   cup  before   him  by  the  two  handles,   may  have 
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ponred  a  libation  from  the  further  spout  and  then  have  drank  ont 
of  the  nearer.  Thus  Achilles  naed  a  choice  goblet  (SeTro?)  for  pooring 
libations  to  Zens.'"     The 

Sewa?  dfitfuKvneXKov  has  Mo.  in. 

a  foot,  which  projects 
abont  I-12th  in.  and  is 
1-4  in.  long  and  4-5th8 
in.  broad.  Mr.  Cliuliano 
declares  this  cnp  to  have 
been  beaten  out  of  a 
single  plate  of  gold,  but 
that  the  two  handles, 
which  are  hollow,  have 
been  beaten  oat  of  sepa- 
rate plates  of  gold,  the  no.»i». 
edges  being  then  soldered 
together  and  the  handles 
also  joined  by  soldering 
to  the  cup.  He  explains 
that  this  soldering  conld 
only  be  done  by  mixing 
silver  with  gold,  by  beat- 
ing the  mixture  very 
fine,  and  by  cutting  it 
into  very  small  pieces 
which  woald  melt,  whilst 
the  pure  gold  would  not 
melt ;  thus  the  soldering 
could  easily  be  made  by 
means  of  the  mixture 
and  a  little  borax :  in- 
stead     of      borax,      glass    N«.  Tri.I13.    Ootilde  and  Inalde  Vkn  ur  IHf  niutlubJ*  TKO-lunllnt 

might   have   been   used. 


I*  /;.  ivi.  325-227  : 
Ma  S4  al  e^u  tnt  Ttrrfitiror,  oUi  rit  CaAdt 

olh'  &fSp&r  rimrKtf  kw*  abrov  a&owa  olrw^ 
oB  ti  riif  inrMtrxt  BiSr,  Srt  fil)  arfmrpJ. 
But  we  do  not  lee  hm  thmt  Achilla  himMlf 
druikafter  the  libation.  Wears  indebted  to  Mr. 
J.  W.  Lockhart  for  the  followiDg  accDont  of  tha 
dooble-ipouted  boat-ehaped  bronie  Tiwal,  u»ed 
in  a  timltar  maiuieT  id  the  CbinfK  templea,  aod 
reprewnted  in  the  engrBTing  No.  7H : — "  In 
China  there  is  ■  rewel  of  very  nearly  the  iime 
■hape,  but  with  ean  prolonged  till  they  riie  an 
"■  atandi  on  three 


a  fact,  a 


cupi  a 


iplei,  eipedally  in  the  ancestral 
lemplei  of  the  real  religion  of  China,  when 
iBeringB  are  mnde  to  the  manei  of  anceatora. 
rhe  CD  pi  are  iilled  with  wine  when  ]>laced 
)n  the  altar  before  the  iJal-shrlne,  or  before  th« 


anceitral  tablet ;  and  the  wine  ia  aflerwarda 
parti}' drunk  nnd  partly  poured  out  aia  libation." 
Such  Testela  are  uted  in  pain,  and  our  drawing 
ia  made  from  one  of  a  pair  in  Mr.  Lockbart'a 
poaaeaaion.  It  ii  of  6rDnie,  6  in.  long  and  6}  in. 
high,  including  the  Ug>.  The  width  is  2  in. 
between  the  upright  ears,  and  2J  in.  at  the 
broadest  part.  There  is  only  one  handle.  Hr. 
Lockhart  calli  attention  to  the  "  key  "  ornament 
ronnd  the  cup,  which  i>  id  well  known  in  the 
pnreit  Greek  art,  lu  a  tign  of  Chineae  influence 
on  the  art  of  Western  Asia  and  Europe.  Hr. 
Lockhart  also  reads  Chineie  chanicten  on  aome 
of  the  Trojan  whorls.  I  am  under  a  deep 
obligation  to  Mr.  Lockhart  for  his  spontaneous 
offer  of  this  TiTj  interesting  illustration  of  one 
of  the  most  striking  aud  unique  object!  dis- 
covered by  me  at  Trny. 

2  B 
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Id  this  soldering  process  the  Trojans  seem  to  hare  been  far  more  adruiced 
than  the  Myceneans,  for  on  the  gold  vesaels  I  found  in  the  toysl  tombs 

at  Mycenae  the  bandies 
bad  not  been  soldered, 
bat  merely  joined  with 
pins.'  Id  fact,  the  only 
objects  of  gold  fonnd 
at  Mycenae  on  whicb 
soldering  is  perceptible 
are  the  greaves.* 

No.   775  represents 
the  globalar  gold  bottle 
of  the  treasnre.      Mr. 
Gialiano    declares   this 
bottle   to    be  of   gold, 
20  carats  fine,  and  says 
that  it  has  been  beaten 
ont  of  a  single  plate  of 
gold  with  punches  and 
hammers.      When    the 
bottle  was  ready  as  far 
as  the  neck,  it  was  filled 
with   cement    or  clay, 
and  the  neck  was  then 
beaiten  ont  and  its  rim 
tamed   back  and  bent 
over  again.    This  bottle  weighs  403  grammes  (6220  grains,  or  nearly  1  lb. 
1  oz.  troy) ;  it  is  exactly  6 in.  high,  56  in.  in  diameter,  and  has  a  zigzag 
decoration  on  the  neck,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  continned  all  ronad. 

The  secoDd  gold  goblet  is  repre- 
sented under  No,  77C.  According 
to  Mr.  Ginliano,  it  is  23  carats  fine ; 
it  weighs  226  grammes  (7J  oz.  troy) ; 
it  is  3*6  in.  high  and  3'1  in.  in 
diameter ;  it  has  16  flatings,  which 
■were  obtained  by  filling  the  goblet 
with  wood  or  clay  and  then  beat- 
ing it  with  a  hammer.  I  further 
represent  nnder  No.  777  a  small 
goblet  of  the  treasure,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ginliano,  is  of  gold, 
18  carats  fine,  mixed  with  silver, 
It  consists  therefore  of  electrum. 
It  weighs  70  grammes  (2^  oz.  troy), 
and  is  3-4 in.  high  and  above  26 in 


'  S«  my  Myrmof,  pp.  232,  23.1,  Ken.  340-343.  '  S*e  my  Mycenae,  pp.  328,  S; 
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broad ;   its   foot  is  only  4-dtli8  of  ao   inch   higL,    1  in.   broad,  and  not 
level;   so  that  the  goblet  can   hsrdl;  stand   on  it,  and   appears   to  be 


No.  }7T.    A  Bindl  Cup  of  KloctTum  (>.(.  4  pwu  oT  OoM 
1         to  1  of  SJItet)  1  (onUliKd  Id  Uu-  large  Tiidui  tnunn, 

intended  to  be  put  down  on  the  mouth :  like  the  goblet  No.  776,  it  has 
16  flatings.  Its  foot  hae  been  beaten  ont  of  a  separate  plate,  and  has 
not  been  soldered  to  tlie  bottom,  but  merely  overlaps  it.  It  bears  the 
marks  of  the  great  heat  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  in  the  conflagration. 

Aa  nothing  similar  to  any  one  of  these  various  articles  of  gold  has 
been  ever  found  elsewhere,  it  will  for  ever  remain  a  riddle  to  ns  whether 
they  were  home-made  or  imported ;  but  if  we  compare  them  with  the  rude 
works  of  terra-cotta  or  the  implements  and  weapons  of  stone  or  bronze 
found  in  the  third  city,  we  certainly  feel  inclined  to  think  that  they 
were  imported. 

The  small  silver  vase-cover  No.  778  is  ornamented  with  an  incised 
zigzag  line. 

Under  Nob.  779,  780,  and 
781,  I  represent  the  three  silver 
vases  of  the  treasure.  The 
largest  of  them.  No.  779,  which 
contained  all  the  small  gold 
articles,  is  84  in.  high  and  8  in. 
in  diameter,  and  has  a  hallow 
handle,  5-6  in.  long  by  3-6  in. 
broad.  Its  lower  part  is  globular, 
and   the  foot   convex ;   the  neck 


0.  Il».     L..^   OW-l»Dd<« 

1  Sine 

rJBg. 

l«i^  Tnjno  ircMure,  In 
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w«8fouDd.    CI>«l>Ui.Mft 
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varies  slightly  from  the  cylindrical  form.  It  has  been  beaten  entirely 
out  of  a  silver  plate  into  its  present  form ;  there  is  no  soldering  except 
that  of  the  huge  handle,  the  soldering  of  which  to  the  body  of  the 
vase  is  distinctly  visible.  This  handle  itself  must  certainly  have  been 
hammered  out  of  a  silver  plate  and  soldered  together ;  but  no  soldering 
is  perceptible,  even  with  a  powerful  lens.     The  silver  vases   Nos.  780 

2  H  2 
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Bud  781   aro   also   globular,  witb  a   neck  TaryiDg  from   the  cylindrical 
form.      The  former  is  7i in.  high  and  6'4  in.   in  diameter.      The  foot 


■.    SilterVMe,  wtlhuquuitltjofcoppfrnwllB       Nn.  Jgl.    8Lli*r  Vi«,  (o  whldi  put  of  «i»lhpTSnTfr 
Dttsm  bf  ttas  lln  j  fonnd  In  Ih?  large  TtdJiii  V*»  is  ■UicbM  by  llic  miKnllng  power  of  the  cblu- 

m.    (Deptb.  9gn.)  rUtot  illvrri  nnUliiKl  In  Ibe  Uil*  Tn)Jui  tnunn- 


of  this  vase  is  convex,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  copper  fused  on  to 
it,  which  must  have  dripped  from  the  copper  objects  contained  in  the 
treasure  during  the  conflagration.  No.  781  is  7  in.  high  and  6  in. 
in  diameter;  the  foot  is  flat.  Another  silver  vase,  of  which,  however, 
only  portions  have  been  preserved,  is  cemented  upon  it.^  All  these 
three  silver  vases  have  on  the  outside  a  thick  incruetation,  which  Pro- 
fessor Roberts  of  the  Royal  Mint  has  found  "  to  consist  of  chloride  of 
silver,  which  can,  in  most  instances,  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  resem- 
bles horny  chloride  of  silver,  which  may  be  deposited  from  solntion  in 
translucent  layers."  To  this  chloride  of  silver  adhere  wood-ashee,  clay, 
and  very  small  stones,  probably  the  detritus  of  bricks. 

Another  fractured  silver  vase,  4 J  in.  high  and  broad,  with  tubular  holes 
for  suspension  on  the  sides,  may  be  seen  cemented  to  the  copper  plate. 
No.  782.  This  plate  is  2-5th8.  in.  thick,  64 in.  broad,  and  17-6  in.  long ; 
it  has  a  rim  1-lOth  in.  high ;  at  one  end  of  it  there  are  two  immovable 
wheels  with  an  axle-tree.  The  plate  is  very  much  bent  in  two  places ; 
the  curvatures  can  only  have  been  produced  by  the  heat  to  which  the 
object  was  exposed  in  the  conflagration. 

This  remarkable  object  lay  on  the  top  of  the  whole  mass;  hence  I 
suppose  it  to  have  been  the  support  to  the  lid  of  the  wooden  chest  in 
which  the  treasure  was  packed,  and  that  the  two  immovable  wheels 
served  as  hasps.  Professor  Roberts,  who  examined  this  object  care- 
fully and  analysed  a  fragment  of  the  silver  vase,  writes  to  me  aa  follows 
on  the  subject : — "  The  small  portion  of  metal  1  mm.  thick  from  the 
fractured  silver  vase.  No.  782,  consists  of  three  layers ;  a  central  one  of 


'  The  cauK  or  thii  ctmeDting  will  b«  eipUinHl  prvamtlf . 
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silver,  about  02  mm.  thick,  the  external  layers  being  chloride  of  silver, 
in  which  grains  of  aand  and  earthy  matter  are  imbedded.     The  cementing 


Nu.  >B1.  CBrtoui  title  ul  Copper,  bnving  prolMbly  atrvcd  u  i 
Imowviible  dUci,  vblch  nuf  pratKhlj  lute  Kried  ••  tuipi 
of  Uh  ddoilde  of  illim  tad  thr  ailde  or  cvboiule  oTcopfwr. 

action  of  this  chloride,  so  beautifully  shown  in  many  of  the  silver  articles, 
is  interesting,  and  is  specially  remarkable  in  this  object,  in  which  a  vase 
of  silver  is  cemented  to  an  article  of  copper.  In  other  examples  sand, 
charcoal,  and  shells  adhero  tenaciously  to  silver  articles  by  the  pseudo- 
morphons  layer  of  chloride  of  silver  in  which  tliey  are  imbedded." 

Nos.  783  and  784  represent  the  two  pretty  silver  vases  of  the  treasure, 
which  have  rather  an  Egyptian  form.  They  are,  however,  Trojan,  for 
the  former  has  on  each  side  of  the  body  and  of  the  cap-like  cover  one 


wo  SLItit  Vuea,  »IUi  up>,  ud  tubolv  ringa  11 
No,  ^Sf.  A  Sllvn  Cup.  3|  In.  high  ml  nturlr  1 1 
N0.IM.  A  Sllv«l>i.h  (♦»!*,),  Wllh.lBM  in  11 
r  vhjBctl  wen  canUlned  In  Uie  luge  Tni^n  Uuiu 


vertical  tubular  hole,  while  the  second  has  on  each  side  of  the  body  and 
the  cap  two  vertical  tubular  holes,  fur  suspension  with  a  string,  a  system 
which  is  not  found  in  Egypt.     Botli  vases  have  been  hammered  out  from 
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plates  of  silver  in  the  manner  already  described.  There  is  no  soldering 
abont  them,  escept  the  projections  with  the  tubular  holes  on  the  sides. 
The  caps  only  are  covered  with  chloride  of  silver;  the  vases  themselves 
are  free  from  it.  The  smaller  vase  is  6'8  in.  high  and  3'2  in.  thick  in 
the  body ;  the  larger,  8 in.  high  and  36 in.  thick  in  the  body. 

The  silver  goblet,  No.  785,  is  S^-  in.  high,  and  has  a  month  4  in.  in 
diameter.  It  is  thickly  covered  with  chloride  of  silver.  Much  better 
preserved  is  the  flat  silver  cap  or  dish  {tfnaKij)  No.  786,  which  is  5i  in. 
in  diameter,  and  has  a  boss  (o/i^aXot)  in  the  middle ;  it  has  little  or  no 
chloride  of  silver. 

The  next  object  I  took  ont  was  a  package  of  the  six  blade-like  ingots 
of  silver,  which  I  represent  here  under  Nos,  787-792,  which  were  stack 


NuL  tBT-in.    Sii  blAd«-JUu  iDgou  of  iJilTsr  (Homnlc  TiloiU)).  coiiUlDed  111  t)K  luge  Tnjlu  Imggre, 
(Deptb.  19  n.) 

together  by  the  cementing  action  of  the  chloride  of  silver ;  I  have  sepa- 
rated them  not  withont  difficulty.     Professor  Roberts,  who  kindly  analysed 
a  small  portion  of  one  of  them,  sends  me  the  following  note : — 
"  Weight  of  portion  submitted  to  analysis :  0'6408  gramme. 

Aiialyiid.'— Silver 95-61 

Copper                      ..         3-41 

Gold 17 

Iron 33 

Lead 22 

Nickel          traces. 

W-79 

The  amount  of  lead  present  points  to  the  silver  having  been  pnrified 
by  cupellation.  Alloys  of  silver  are  known  to  vary  in  composition 
throughout  the  mass,  but  it  is  probable  tliat  the  results  of  the  analysis 
fairly  indicate  the  amount  of  precious  metal  in  the  talent." 
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The  six  pieces  of  silver  before  us  are  in  the  form  of  large  knife-blades, 
haying  one  end  rounded,  and  the  other  cut  into  the  form  of  a  crescent ; 
they  have  all  been  wrought  with  the  hammer.  The  two  larger  blades  are 
8*6  in.  long  and  2  in.  broad,  and  weigh  respectively  190  and  183  grammes. 
The  next  two  pieces  are  7*4  in.  long  and  1*6  in.  broad ;  one  of  them 
weighs  174,  the  other  173  grammes.  The  two  remaining  pieces  are 
nearly  7  in.  long  and  1*2  in.  broad;  one  of  them  weighs  173,  the 
other  171  grammes.* 

Are  we  to  see  in  these  six  ingots  of  pure  silver  Homeric  "  talents  "  ? 
These  latter  could  only  have  been  small,  as,  for  instance,  when  Achilles 
offers  for  the  first  prize  in  the  chariot-race  a  woman,  for  the  second  a 
horse,  for  the  third  a  cauldron,  and  for  the  fourth  two  gold  talents.* 

Professor  Sayce  sends  me  the  following  interesting  note  on  the  subject 
of  these  six  curious  silver  wedges  :  — 

"  In  the  Academy  of  Nov.  22,  1879,  Mr.  Barclay  V.  Head  shows  that 
*  the  silver  mina  of  Carchemish,*  the  Hittite  capital,  mentioned  on  an 
Assyrian  tablet,  is  identical  on  the  one  side  with  the  Babylonian  silver 
mina  of  about  8656  grains  troy  (561  grammes),  and  on  the  other  with 
the  mina  in  use  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Lydian  silver  money  of  Croesus, 
says  Mr.  Head,  'follows  this  so-called  Baby  Ionic  silver  standard,  fifty 
staters  of  Croesus,  each  weighing  173  grains  (11 '2  grammes),  making 
one  Babylonic  silver  mina  of  8656 'grains. 

" '  Nevertheless,  that  this  Babylonic  silver  mina  was  in  use  throughout 
Asia  Minor  long  before  the  age  of  Croesus  for  weighing  bullion  silver, 
may,  I  think,  be  inferred,  not  only  because  the  earliest  silver  coins  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  are  regulated  by  it,  but  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  also  in  use  among  the  Phrygio-Thracian  mining  tribes, 
who  must  have  brought  it  over  with  them  from  Asia,  together  with 
the  worship  of  the  Phrygian  Bacchus,  when  they  separated  from  their 
brethren  of  the  same  stock  who  remained  behind.  More  than  this, 
I  believe  that  there  is  proof  positive  that  this  weight  was  used  in  the 
Troad  at  the  period  of  the  burial  of  the  treasure  discovered  by  Dr. 
Schliemann«  There  are  in  that  treasure  six  wedges  or  bars  of  silver, 
about  7  or  8  in.  long  by  about  2  in.  in  breadth.  These  weigh  re- 
spectively 171,  173,  173,  174,  183,  and  190  metric  grammes.  Ihe 
heaviest  and  best  preserved  appears  to  have  gained  slightly  by  oxy- 
dization  and  incrustation  at  one  end  to  the  amount  of  about  40  or 
50  grains  troy.  Supposing  its  original  weight  to  have  been  about 
187  grammes,  or  2885*4  grains  troy,  what  else  can  this  be  but  precisely 
the  third  part  of  the  Babylonian  silver  mina  of  8656  grains  ?  That  these 
bars  or  wedges  are  thirds  and  not  halves  or  fourths  is,  to  my  mind,  a 


*  The  two  largest  weigh,  respectively,  a  little  koL  rpiicoV  wrtatvra  9uwKaiftKo<ri/AtTpov^ 

over  and  a  little  under  6  ozs.,  and  the  other  four  r^  lepdrtf^  *    &T&p  aS  r^  Zivriptf  Imcov  ($riK€v 

are  a  little  over  5J  ozs.  troy.    The  gramme  is  4|eT^,  adfi'firriv,  fip4<f>os  rifiloyoy  Kudovtray ' 

15*43235   grains;  that    is,  a  little  less  than  euniip  r^  Tpirdri^  Hirvpov  KarddriKt  \4fi'riTa 

15}  grains.  KoAJy,   riirffapa  fi4rpa  KcxovSc^a,   Acvfcbv   fr* 

»  //.  xxiii.  262-270 :  athw 

*linr€wrty  /A^y  lepjura  xo9wK€ffiy  &y\d*  lit9\a  ry  di  rtrdprtp  9)}«rc  Zifo  j^ao7o  rdKayrOy 

0riK(  yuyaTna  Ay^trSai  afAifiova  tpya  iZuiay  xtfAXTtf  8*  ifi^lStroy  <pid\7iv  kur^pwroy  f&rixty. 
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strong  point  in  favour  of  their  being  fractions  of  the  Babylonian  mina, 
the  ^ekels  of  this  standard  being  very  generally  divided  by  three,  while 
those  of  the  Phoenician  standard  are  halved  and  qnartered. 

" '  Dr.  Scbliemann  calls  his  wedges  Homeric  talents,  bat,  be  this  as 
it  may,  they  are  certainly  thirds  of  the  Babylonic  silver  mina  of  &om 
8615  to  8656  grains.  If  my  proposed  identification  of  the  mina  of 
Carchemish  with  the  mina  in  nse  in  the  Troad  abont  the  fourteenth 
centnry  b.c.  be  accepted,  may  it  not  prove  snggestive  when  considered 
in  connection  with  the  Egyptian  text  (the  poem  of  Pentanr),  in  which 
the  people  of  Dion,  Pedasos,  Dardanos,  Mysia,  and  Lycia  are  mentioned 
as  allies  of  the  Kheta  (Hittites)  in  their  wars  with  Ramses  11.  abont 
the  same  period  ?  .  .  .  When,  therefore,  we  find  a  particular  silver  mina 
specified  in  Assyrian  docaments  as  the  mina  of  Carchemish,  I  think  we 
shall  not  be  wrong  in  concluding  that  this  is  the  weight  which  the 
Hittites  nsed  in  their  commercial  transactions  with  the  peoples  of  Cilicia, 
Pamphylia,  Lydia,  Fhrygia,  the  Troad,  &c.,  and  that  this  name  was  given 
to  it  in  Assyria  to  distingaiBh  it  from  the  other  heavier  silver  mina  of 
about  11,225  grains  used  in  Phoenicia.  .  ,  .  The  earliest  coined  money 
on  this  standard  is  the  Lydian  electrnm  of  the  time  of  Gyges.  Groeans 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  strike  silver  coins  on  the  same  standard ; 
and,  as  town  after  town  begins  to  coin  money,  we  perceive  that  from 
the  Gulf  of  Issns  in  the  east  to  Phaselis  in  tlie  west,  as  well  as  in  Lydia, 
and  here  and  there  in  Ionia,  in  Cypms,  and  perhaps  even  in  Crete,  the 
earliest  coins  are  staters  of  173  grains  or  fractions  of  such  staters.' " 

Under  No.  793  I  represent  the  silver  vase  found  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  discovery  of  the  large  treasure,  and  very  close  to  it ;  its  lower  part  is  of 
globular  shape,  and  its  neck  slopes  outward,  like  part  of  an  inverted  cone. 
It  has  been  damaged  by  the  pickaxe  of  the  labourer  who  found  it.  Like 
the  other  large  silver  vases,  it  is  covered  with  chloride  of  silver ;  it  is 
7*2  in.  high  and  5'6  in.  broad.  It  deserves  particular  attention  that  all 
these  silver  vases  are  only  covered  with  chloride  on  the  outeide,  and  that 
they  are  exempt  from  it  on  the  inside.     The  vase  No.  793  contained  the 
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elegant  cup  of  electmm,  No.  794,  which  ia  4'4  in.  high  and  3'6  in.  wide 
at  the  mouth.  This  cup  bears  the  marks  of  tlie  intense  lieat  to  which  it 
was  exposed  in  the  conflagration,  but  otherwiBO  it  is  exceedingly  *  well 
preBetved.  Only  its  upper  part  is  externally  eoYCred  with  a  thick  in- 
crustation ;  for  the  rest  it  is  of  a  dazzling  white,  both  outside  and  inside. 
Electmm,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  occurs  three  times  in  the  Odyaaetj, 
is  a  word  unknown  to  the  Iliad ;  but  we  find  in  the  latter  *  the  word 
^TubcTwp  for  "  son."  It,  therefore,  appears  that  the  poets  intended  to 
indicate  by  ^\eicTpov  a  subetance  capable  of  being  compared  in  brilliancy 
with  the  Bun. 

Together  with  this  latter  vase  was  found  a  helmet,  but  so  much 
destroyed  by  the  chloride  of  copper,  that  it  fell  into  minute  fragments 
when  it  was  being  taken  out,  and  it  cannot  be  recompoBed.  Only  its 
upper  portions,  Nos.  795  and  796,  have  been  preserved.  I  shall  revert  to 
these  in  the  subsequent  pages,  when  I  come  to  discnss  similar  portions 


of  another  helmet,  represented  under  No.  979.     Nos.  797  and  798  appear 
to  be  also  fragments  of  the  upper  portions  of  helmets. 

No.  799  represents  the  large  copper  shield  of  the  treasure  (the  oottw 
6fi.<f>a\6effffa  of  Homer)  in  the  form  of  an  oval  salver,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  large  boss  encircled  liy  a  small  furrow  (avXa^).    This  shield  is 
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a  little  more  than  20  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  quite  dat,  and  ia  snrroimded 
by  a  rim  (avryf)  IJ  in.  high.  The  bosB  (o/i<^Xef)  is  2'4  in.  high  and 
4'4  in.  in  diameter  ;  the  farrow  encircling  it  is  7*2  in.  in  diameter,  and  is 
3-5th8  in.  deep.  It  has  evidently  been  composed  of  foar  and  perhaps  five 
pieces.  First  the  high  projecting  boss  (ofupaXos)  was  beaten  oat  of  a  plate, 
with  the  furrow  and  a  high  border  round  it ;  round  this  was  soldered  a  plate 
in  the  form  of  a  flat  ring,  and  round  it  the  high  protruding  rim  (•Wv^), 
on  which  a  narrow  strip  of  thin  copper  plate  was  again  soldered  all  ronnd. 

This  shield  of  copper,  with  its  central  bosB  and  the  furrow  and  rim  so 
snitable  for  holding  together  a  covering  of  ox-hides,  reminds  ns  irresistibly 
of  the  seven-fold  shield  of  Ajax :  "  Ajax  came  near,  bearing  before  biTn 
his  tower-like  copper  shield,  covered  with  seven  layers  of  ox-hide,  the  work 
of  TychiuB,  the  best  of  artificers  that  wrought  in  leather ;  he  had  his  home 
in  Hyle.  He  made  him  the  easily-wielded  shield  with  seven-fold  hides  of 
fat  bulls,  and  laid  over  them  an  eighth  plate  of  copper."  ^  It  is  equally 
striking  to  compare  this  shield  of  the  treasure  with  the  description 
of  Sarpedon's  shield,  with  its  round  plate  of  hammered  copper,  and  iU 
covering  of  ox-hides,  fastened  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  rim  by  long 
golden  rods.^ 

No.  800  marks  the  copper  cauldron  of  the  treasure,  with  two  horizontal 
handles,  which  certainly  gives  ns  an  idea  of  the  Homeric  \^^t}<t.    It  is 


No-MMJ.    GreiilCopptrC«ulilrdn(»ait).«in'»i'»liBilic  large  TroJuilrfMiire; 

16'8  in.  in  diameter  and  5*6  in.  high ;  the  bottom  is  flat,  and  ia  8  in.  in 
diameter.  This  cauldron  shows  the  marks  of  the  fearful  conflagration, 
and  near  the  handle,  on  the  left  side,  are  seen  two  fragments  of  bronee 
weapons  (a  lance  and  a  battle-axe)  firmly  fused  into  it.  It  deserves  par- 
ticular attention  that  whilst  in  Mycenae  there  is  hardly  any  soldering,  and 

»  Tl.  vii.  219-223 :  Compare  also  vt,  245-247. 
Alnt  r  irri'ii'  i>-'*  •tifmr  trixoi,  i,trt  ripyat,  •  H.  lii.  294-297  : 

Xi^JUor,  ImBituil',  S  ol  Tux'"!  'd/tt  Tiixir,  ai^lica  V  iinrita  /lir  nfiirff  fax*'"  rirToa'  itmlw 

aKVTOT6iuxt  S^  llpiffTot,  *TAi)  In  oIkU  yalar,  jiaAJJr  x'*-"'''!'  /H^HTor,  %y  Spa  xoAh^t 

Si  oi  ini-^irtr  iriKoi  aiiKoy  trragitioy  IjKaatr,  lyToadtr  ti  ffvtlat  fiJ4f  Bofitlai 
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the  different  pieces  of  which  the  copper  cauldrons  consist  are  all  joined 
together  with  pins,  here  at  Troy  we  see  only  soldering,  and  nothing 
fastened  together  with  pins.  As  the  two  handles  of  the  cauldron  before 
ns  were  too  thick  to  be  easily  soldered  on,  the  two  ends  of  each  of  them 
were  sawn  into  or  split,  and  then  the  rim  of  the  ressel  was  placed  in  the 
opening  and  soldered  on. 

We  find  Xel3ffT€<:  mentioned  ten  times  in  the  Btady  usually  as  prizes  in 
games ;  •  also  as  presents.'"  The  Ai^Si;?  had  the  value  of  an  ox ; "  only  once 
we  find  it  used  as  a  cauldron.^  In  the  Odyssey  it  is  for  the  most  part  used 
as  a  washing  bowl,  in  which  the  hands  were  washed  before  the  meal  and 
at  the  sacrifice.  It  was  often  of  silver  and  ornamented ;  ^  it  was  also  of 
copper  and  used  for  a  foot-bath.^  Mr.  Philip  Smith  observes  to  me,  that 
"  among  the  tribute  received  by  Thutmes  III.,  apparently  from  Western 
Asia  (the  name  of  the  country  is  imperfect  in  the  record),  was  *  a  brass 
cauldron,  the  work  of  Kefthu.'  *  This  special  mention  of  it,  as  an  article 
of  foreign  workmanship,  may  be  compared  with  the  value  evidently  set  on 
the  Trojan  cauldron,  by  its  preservation  in  the  treasure." 

Upon  and  beside  the  gold  and  silver  articles^  I  found  in  the  treasure 
thirteen  bronze  lance-heads,  more  or  less  fractured,  five  of  which  are 
shown  under  Nos.  801-805  and' one  under  815.  They  are  from  7  to  above 
12^  in.  in  length,  and  from  1*6  to  2*4  in.  broad  at  the  thickest  point. 
At  the  lower  end  of  each  is  a  perforation,  in  which,  in  most  cases,  the  nail 
or  peg  which  fastened  the  lance-head  to  the  wooden  handle  is  still  sticking. 
The  pin-hole  is  clearly  visible  in  the  lance-head  No.  805,  which  the  con- 
flagration has  fused  on  to  a  battle-axe. 

The  Trojan  lance-heads  were  therefore  quite  different  from  those  of 
the  Myceneans,^  as  well  as  from  all  those  found  in  the  Swiss  Lake- 
dwellings,'  in  the  tombs  of  Fronstetten,^  in  those  of  Hedingen,®  Ebingen,* 
Bothenlachen,^®  Laitz,^  and  many  other  sepulchres  in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Italy ,^  at  Hallstatt,^  in  Denmark,^  and  in  Hungary,^  all  of  which  have 


•  //.  xxui.  259 : 
yi|dy  8*  Hic^p*  (U^Aa,  K4fifiTds  re  rphoUds  re. 

xxiii.  485 : 
9€vp6  yvVf  ^  rplxoHos  ic€pi^fi€$oy  ^i  \4fi7iTOf, 

»•  //.  ix.  263,  265  : 

.     .    •     ^4<rxrro  9&p'  *Ayafi4fiyuVj 

aXOuyas  8i  \4firiTas  itlKoai^  ^iHitKa  5*  Tinrovf. 

"  //.  xxiii.  885 : 
Kiti  Bk  \4firiT'  ifwvpoVf  0obs  &{<oy,  iLyBefiStrreu 

»  //.  xxi.  362 : 
&s  8i  K4fiffis  (c<  Moy,  4ic€iy6fi€vos  mpl  iroAAf . 

«  Od,  i.  136-138  : 
x4pyi0a  5*  iifu^ixoXos  xpox^  lie4xw€  ^pov<ra 
Ka\p  xpv<rcfp  ^tp  iLpyvp4oio  AciBiyrof, 
yli^curOcu  * 

aud  Od,  iii.  440,  441 : 

x4pyi0a  B4  <r^*  "Apfiros  4v  ity$€fi6*yri  \4^hti 
HKvBty  iK  9a\dfioio  ^4poiy, 

»  Od.  xix.  386,  387  : 
*Af  &p*  fip^i '  yp^vs  8i  \40rif^  cA«  iroft^aytJctfrra, 
rov  ir6Bas  ^laircyi^cy,  SSofp  8*  ivtx^^'''^  xov\v. 


Od,  xix.  469 : 
4y  Bh  \4fiviri  ir4a€y  Ky^i/Ati,  Kovix"!^*  '^  x^^^^'- 

♦  Brugsch,  Hist,  of  Eijypt,  vol.  i.  p.  385,  Eng. 
trans.,  2nd  ed. 

•  See  my  Mycenae^  pp.  278,  279,  fig. 
No.  441. 

•  Victor  Oross,  Moeringen  et  Auvemier,  PI.  ir., 
Kos.  1,  8-13.  Ferdinand  Keller,  PfahXbaideHy 
yii.  Bericht,  PI.  iii.  Nos.  14,  18* 

'  L.  Lindenschmit,  Die  Vaterldndi9cheti  Alter' 
thumer,  PI.  iii.  Nos.  27  and  28. 

"  Ibid,  PI.  iv.  Nos.  2,  9,  10,  13,  14. 

•  Ibid,  PI.  vii.  Nos.  3,  4,  9,  11,  12. 
»•  /6a.  PL  xii.  No.  10. 

>  Ibid,  PI.  xii.  Nos.  5-7.        •  Ibid.  PI.  xxxix. 
'  Ed.   Freih.  von   Sacken,  Dcls  Grafjfeld  von 
ffcUlstatt,  PI.  vii.  Nos.  1,  3-6. 

*  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Nordiske  Oldsager,  PI.  38 
and  82. 

*  Joseph  Hampel,  Antiquit^a  prehistorijues 
de  la  Hangrie,  PI.  ix.  Nos.  1-6,  and  PL  xv.  No.  1 : 
and  Citalotjxte  de  V Exposition  prthistoriquCf  p.  25, 
No.  10 ;  p.  27,  Nos.  13,  14. 
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Nca.  MH-tHH,    TruMiIdim-lKiAiurBcDiiie. 
Bnaw  linn  uui  BrtUe*«(iiiKJ  togellwr  by  lbs  amBigrUlon.    The  plu-bals  rf  lbs  Uncc  ■■ 
vMblc    (Hculf  l:3icti»lslH.    Depth,  18  ft.) 


Ko«.  sit-80>.    Tnijan  Bdlk-uu  uf  Druow- 

SiM,  BOI  ud  SM  !«¥(  HgcRi  of  oUwr  wcipoin  fuKj  on  lu  Ibcni  bj  <hf  fli*. 

(NcDII)'  I  :  3  actiul  nilf.     l>F['tl].  a*  n.) 

a  tube  in  which  the  wooden  Uiice-uhaft  was  fixed.     The  Homeric  lance- 
hcads  seem  to  have  had  a  similar  tube  in  which  the  uhut't  was  fixed,  for 
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the  poet  «tLj(t :  "  And  the  brain  ran  ont  from  the  wound  along  the  tabe 
of  the  lance."*     But  the  BritiBh  Museam  and  the  Lottrre  contain  in  their 
coUectione  several  apecimeDB  of  bronze  lance- 
heads  fonnd  in   tombs  in  Cyprns,  which  are 
identical  with  the  Trojan  lance-heads.^ 

I  further  took  out  from  the  treasure  fonr- 
teeu  battle-axes  of  bronze,  of  which  I  represent 
four  entire  ones  under  Nob.  806-809  and  a 
fractured  one  under  No.  810.  They  are  from 
6*4  to  12*4  in.  long,  from  half  an  inch  to 
4-5thsin.  thick,  and  from  12  to  Sin.  broad. 
The  largest  of  them  weighs  1365  grammes, 

or  about   3   pounds   ayoirdnpois.     M.   Ernest  mo-bw.  tH"  b>ui«4»!. 

Chantre,   Assistant  Director  of  the   Museum     (»«rtr  i  >  a  Ktmi  mt  oepih.  m  a.) 
at   Lyons,  sent  me  the  result  of  the  analysis 

of  these  battle-axes  made  by  the  famous  chemist,  M.  Damour  of  Lyone. 
I  had  drilled  two  of  them  and  sent  him  the  drillings: — 

No.  1.— Dtillmgi  from  one  of  Um  battle-axes  of  the  tretunre : — 


For  onolyiiB 

Dcdnctiiig  the  mod  coutttined  in  it 


TliliconeiBtsofoopper 0-2710  = 

Do.       do.     tin         0-0110  = 

0-2850  = 

3.  2. — Drillings  of  another  faattle-oxe  firom  the  tieMDTo: — 

For  analysis  0-2970 

Deducting  tlie  sand  coDtaincd  in  it 0-0020 


Analj'sed  iiietal  . 


TliiB  consiBts  of  copper 0-2675  =  09067 

Do.        do.      tin  00255  =  00861 


I  have  still  to  mention  a  curious  sling-bullet  of  copper  ore  which  was 
analysed  by  M.  Damoar  of  Lyons  with  the  following  result: — 

•  //.  ivii.  297  :  do  the  real  daggers  Nos.  811-814,  901,  and  927. 

Ai  the  btadea  berora  us  (Noa.  801-805)  do  not 
fulfil  this  indispensabls  condition,  the^  cannot 
o  ETans,  Fetil  Album  de  PAge  da  Bronze  de  la  be  daggers.  Frofetuir  Virchon  adds  that  Bimilar 
Qrande  Brelagne,  London,  18T6,  PI.  li.,  where  i  bladCB  occasionally  orcor  alio  in  Oermanf,  bat 
■«riei  of  similar  blades,  called  there  "  couteani  de  tbat  the  lower  end  of  them  is  usnallj  brcnd  and 
poignardi,"  are  represented.  But,  in  mjopiaioD,  ha*  two  perforations  for  filing  in  the  bncc'ibiin. 
similar  vespons  can  never  have  been  used  for  He  showed  me,  bowersr,  in  his  own  collection  ■ 
anything  else  than  lancet ;  for  n  dagger  ne  as-  Imnce-head  fonnd  on  the  island  of  Kdgen,  which 
ceitsrity  muit  snppose  b  handle  such  a*  we  see      is  perfectl;  iimilar  to  th*  Trojan  lonce-heads. 
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"  Drillings  of  one  of  the  Trojan  sling-bnllets,  externally  covered  with 
verdigris,  and  internally  of  the  colour  of  iron. 

Analysis.  ^ 

Quantity  of  analysed  metal 0  *  2410 

Id  1  '0000  part. 

Consisting  of  Bulphnr 0*0470  =  0  1950 

Do.        copper 01920  =  0-7966 

Do.        iron  00002  =  00008 

Do.        quartzose 0*0005  =  0*0020 


0*2397  =  0*9944 


M 


Professor  W.  Chandler  Roberts,  of  the  Royal  Mint,  who  also  bored  two 
of  these  battle-axes  and  analysed  the  drillings,  writes  to  me  that  one  axe 
gave —  and  the  other — 

95  *  41  copper.  93  *  80  copper. 

4*39  tin.  5*70  tin. 


99*80  99-50 


He  adds  that  he  found  them  free  from  zinc. 

The  lance-heads  have  not  been  analysed,  but  we  may  with  all  pro- 
bability suppose  that  they  are  of  bronze,  since  the  battle-axes,  which  are 
fifty  times  heavier,  are  of  that  metal. 

Professor  Virchow  kindly  calls  my  attention  to  the  compte  rendu  of 
the  Berlin  Anthropological  Society  of  29th  July,  1876,  p.  8,  where  a 
perfectly  similar  battle-axe  is  represented,  which  was  found,  together 
with  five  similar  ones,  at  a  depth  of  3  ft.,  at  Bythin,  in  the  duchy  of 
Posen.  All  these  six  axes  consist  of  pure  copper.  Virchow  says  of 
them :  "  Their  form  approaches  most  to  that  of  the  ancient  stone  axes. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  not  so  massive  as  the  stone  axes  generally  are, 
but  this  was  not  necessary  when  metal  was  used.  Such  a  form  might 
pass  as  an  excellent  proof  of  how  the  stone  form  has  gradually  been 
transferred  into  a  metal  form,  and  how  people  manufactured  of  metal  an 
implement  analogous  to  the  stone  axe." 

Battle-axes  of  a  like  form,  of  pure  copper,  were  also  found  in 
Hungary.®  My  honoured  friend,  Professor  James  D.  Butler,  LL.D., 
kindly  sends  me  his  learned  dissertation  •  on  the  pre-historic  antiquities 
of  Wisconsin,  illustrated  by  excellent  photographic  plates,  on  which  seven 
similar  battle-axes  of  pure  copper  found  in  Wisconsin  are  represented. 

Similar  battle-axes  occur,  though  very  rarely,  in  company  with  silex 
saw-knives  and  axes  of  diorite,  in  India.  The  British  Museum  contains 
in  its  collection  of  East  Indian  antiquities  9  perfectly  similar  bronze 
battle-axes,  found  at  Gungeria  in  the  Mhow  Talook  district  of  Burrha,  in 
Central  India ;  their  length  is  from  20  to  28  in.  The  British  Museum 
contains  also  2  bronze  battle  axes,  in  all  respects  like  the  Trojan,  found  at 
Tel-Sifr  in  Babylonia.     The  Ethnographical  and  Pre-historic  Collection  of 

•  Joseph  Hamj>el,  Antvjuites  prehistor.  dc  la       rnial  Address  before  the  State  Historical  Society 
Bongrie,  PI.  viii.  Nos.  13,  15.  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  Assembly  Chamber,  Feln 

•  James  D.  Butler,  Pre-historic  Wisconsin,  An-       ruary  18,  1876. 
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General  Lane  Fox  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  contains  7  hronze 
battle-axes  of  an  identical  shape,  found  in  tombs  in  Cyprus.  Further, 
2  exactly  similar  battle-axes,  found  in  ancient  Egyptian  tombs,  are  pre- 
served in  the  Egyptian  Collection  in  the  Louvre.  At  Mycenae  I  found 
only  one  such  battle-axe  ^®  and  the  fragment  of  another.  These  Trojan 
bronze  battle-axes  are  nothing  but  exact  copies  of  the  primitive  stone 
battle-axes ;  only  they  have  been  made  longer  for  greater  convenience  and 
usefulness^  as  they  could  then  be  more  easily  fastened  to  the  wooden 
shafts  and  could  be  used  on  both  sides. 

Having  described  the  battle-axes  of  the  Trojan  Treasure,  which  have 
been  proved  to  consist  of  bronze,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  discuss 
here  the  important  question,  whence  the  pre-historic  peoples,  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  now  occupy  us — the  inhabitants  of  the  third,  the  burnt 
city  of  Hissarlik— obtained  their  tin.  M.  Burnouf,^  judging  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  Greek  word  for  tin  {/caaaiTepos;)  to  the  Sanscrit 
'^  kastira,"  thinks  it  probable  that  they  received  it  from  India.  But 
Professor  Sayce  observes  to  me:  ^* Kastira  is  as  little  a  Sanscrit  word  as 
Kcurairepo^i  is  a  Greek  one,  and  both  seem  borrowed  from  the  same  source. 
Tn  Arabic  kazdir  is  '  tin,'  in  Assyrian  kizasaddir^  and  in  the  primitive 
Accadian  of  Babylonia  kasduru  or  kazdwru.  The  Arabic  and  Assyrian 
may  be  borrowed  from  the  Accadian,  but  more  probably  both  words, 
together  vrith  the  Accadian,  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Greek,  have  been 
imported  from  a  common  source,  which  was  perhaps  one  of  the  early 
languages  of  the  Caucasus,  where  ancient  tin  mines  have  been  found." 
Sir  J.  Lubbock,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  more  probable  that  the 
ancients  obtained  tin  through  "the  Phoenicians  from  Cornwall:"  he 
says,  "As  Cornwall,  Saxony,  and  Spain '^  are  the  only  known  European 
sources  from  which  tin  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity,  the  mere  pre- 
sence of  bronze  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  evidence,  not  only  of  metallurgical 
skill,  but  also  of  commercial  intercourse."  ' 

Again,  in  another  passage  :  "  Unless  the  ancients  had  some  source  of 
tin  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  it  seems  to  be  well  established,  and  is 
indeed  admitted  even  by  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis,  that  the  Phoenician  tin  was 
mainly  derived  from  Cornwall,  and  consequently  that,  even  at  this  early 
period,  a  considerable  commerce  had  been  organized,  and  very  distant 
countries  brought  into  connection  with  one  another.  Sir  C.  Lewis, 
however,  considers  that  the  tin  was  *  carried  across  Gaul  to  Massilia,  and 
imported  thence  into  Greece  and  Italy.'  *  Doubtless  much  of  it  did  in  late 
times  come  by  this  route,  but  the  Phoenicians  were  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  power  1200  years  B.C.,  while  Massilia  was  not  built  until  600  b.o. 
Moreover  Strabo  expressly  says  that  in  early  times  the  Phoenicians 
carried  on  the  tin  trade  from  Cadiz,  which  we  must  remember  was  nearer 
to   Cornwall   than   to   Tyre  or  Sidon.     We  are,  therefore,  surely  quite 

"  See  my  Mycenae^  p.  306,  No.  463.  •  rre-Mstoric  limeSy  p.  47. 

»  Memoirea  sur  V Antiquity;  Paris,  1879.  *  Mr.  Philip  Smith  observes  to  me  "  that  the 

. '  Tin  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  obtained  account  of  the  overland  traffic  between  Britain 

in  Pannonia,  near  the  modern  Temesvar,  bnt  I  and  the  Greek  cities  of  Southern  Gaul,  given  by 

do  not  know  whether  the  mines  were  extensive.  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  refers  clearly  to  the  time 

See    Ho  worth,  ^ockfiolm  Pre-historic   Cont/ress,  of  those  writers,  and  we  have  no  evidence  of 

p.  533.  its  high  antiquity." 
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justified  in  concluding  that  between  b.c.  1500  and  B.a  1200  the  Phoeni- 
cians were  already  acquainted  with  the  mineral  fields  of  Spain  and  Britain. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is,  I  think,  more  than  probable  that  they 
pushed  their  explorations  still  farther,  in  search  of  other  shores  as  rich  in 
mineral  wealth  as  ours.  Indeed,  we  must  remember  that  amber,  so  much 
valued  in  ancient  times,  could  not  have  been  obtained  from  any  nearer 
source  than  the  coast  of  the  German  Ocean." 

I  may  add  that  the  general  use  of  tin  in  remote  antiquity  could  not 
be  better  proved  than  by  its  frequent  mention  in  the  Homeric  poems,  as 
well  as  in  the  Old  Testament.  That  its  mixture  with  copper  was  also 
known  at  a  very  remote  age,  could  not  be  better  shown  than  by  the 
weapons  of  bronze  found  even  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city  of  Hissarlik. 
But  in  the  classics  the  fact  of  its  being  a  mixture  of  tin  and  copper  is 
seldom  mentioned.  Polyaenus  informs  us  that  Perdiccas  being  short  of 
silver  coins  had  a  coin  made  of  tin  mixed  with  copper.^  Aristotle 
mentions  that  the  copper  of  the  Mossynoeci  was  said  to  be  very  brilliant 
and  very  white,  not  because  tin  was  mixed  with  it,  but  because  a  sort 
of  earth  was  added  to  it  and  calcined  with  it.  It  was  said  .that  the 
inventor  of  this  alloy  did  not  teach  it  to  any  one :  for  that  reason  the 
first  works  of  copper  made  in  that  country  were  superior;  those  which 
succeeded  were  not  so  good. 

Copper  (probably  bronze)  was  highly  prized  in  remote  antiquity,  and 
constituted,  next  to  gold,  or  perhaps  even  more  than  gold,  the  principal 
form  of  wealth.  Thus  we  see  in  the  Eicid  Ulysses  offering  to  Achilles  on 
the  part  of  Agamemnon,  in  order  to  appease  his  anger,  to  fill  his  ship 
after  the  capture  of  Troy  with  all  the  gold  and  bronze  it  could  carry.* 
But  Achilles  refuses,  saying  that  he  will  take  with  him  gold  and  red 
bronze,  as  well  as  women  and  grey  iron,  which  fell  to  his  lot.^  According 
to  Lucretius,®  bronze  was  in  remote  antiquity  valued  even  more  highly 
than  gold  or  silver. 

Rossignol  •  is  of  opinion  that  "  to  consecrate  the  remembrance  of  the 
services  which  the  primitive  copper  had  rendered,  and  the  high  value 
which  men  had  attached  to  it,  religion  affected  at  a  later  time  to  use  it,  as 
Macrobius  says.^^  A  law  of  Numa  ordered  the  priests  to  cut  their  hair 
with  scissors  of  copper,  and  not  of  iron."  ^  Bossignol  ^  also  explains  the 
etymology  of  the  word  "  bronze "  from  bnmus  aes? 


*  iv.  10.  2 :  ncpS^Kicaf,  XoXxiScDirt  iroA(/i«y 
kpyvpov  yofjUfffAoros  inropo^fityos  x^^^'^P^'''^'' 
Kcurfrlrtpov  ix^^po^^t  vol  olhus  ^v  fii<r$o^pii 
To7s  <rrp9Tt^ais, 

•  n.  ix.  279,  280 : 

vria  8Xis  xpwrov  kcH  x^"^^^  ni^ffMrBai 
tlfftKB^Vf  lire  K€v  ^aredfitOa  XriW  'Axa<^f* 
»  n,  ix.  365-367 : 

&Wov  5*  iv9Me  Xf*v(rhy  iral  x^^^^''  ifnrBp6y 
ifik  yvvaiKas  iviiavovs  voKtSy  re  ci^ripoy 
i^ofuu,  Sura'  (\ax6y  7*. 
•  Vv.  1268-1273 : 
^*  Nee  minus  arg«nto  facere  haec  aaroque  para- 
bant, 
Quam  validi  primum  yiolentis  viribus  aeris : 
Nequicqnam,  quoniam  cedebat  victa  potestas, 


Nee  poterant  pariter  durum  sufferre  laborem ; 
Nam  fuit  in  pretio  magis  aes,  aurumque  jacebat 
Propter  inntilitatem,  hebeti  mucrone  retusum." 

*  Les  MAaux  dans  i^AnttqtUW^  p.  219. 

''  Saturn,  t.  19.  11:  "Omnino  autem  ad  rem 
divinam  pleraque  aenea  adhiberi  solita,  muita 
indicio  sunt."  Professor  Sajce  suggests  to  me 
that  aenea  must  mean  here  ''bronze,"  not 
**  copper." 

1  Lydus,  de  Mens.  i.  31 :  Kcd  rovro  8^  wplht 
rod  Vovfia  diarfSurai^  &<rr€  robs  hptis  xo^Karr 
tfroA/o-ty,  oXA*  ob  fftHiipats  inroKetptaBai,  Here 
no  doubt,  also,  bronze  is  meant. 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  271. 

'  "  Brunus,  fuscus  color,  subniger,  nigricans. 
Gall.  Brun,  Ital.   Bruno,  Germ.  Braun  .  .  .  Sic 
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Prangois  Lenormant*  is  of  opinion  that  "the  Aryan  tribes  which 
peopled  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  seem  to  have  had  almost  no  knowledge  of 
metals  at  the  time  of  their  arrival.  We  have  the  proof  of  this  in  their 
langnage,  in  which  the  names  of  the  metals  are  not  those  found  among 
the  other  peoples  of  the  same  race  and  which  all  haye  in  common; 
in  fact,  their  names  for  metals  have  for  the  most  part  been  borrowed 
from  foreign  sources.  So  ^vao^,  *  gold/  is  the  Semitic  hharoutSy  and 
was  manifestly  imported  by  the  Phoenicians.  The  name  even  of  the 
mine  and  of  metal  in  general  (jxeraKKjov)  is  the  Semitic  matal.  No 
satisfactory  Aryan  etymology  can  be  found  for  p^aX^o?,  'bronze/  while 
this  word  has  a  quite  natural  relation — and  this  is  a  fact  accepted  by 
philologists  as  strict  as  M.  Benan — with  the  Semitic  root  hhalaq,  indi-* 
eating  *  metal  worked  by  the  hammer.'  The  origin  of  the  name  x'^'^^ 
would  thus  appear  to  indicate  the  source  whence  the  Graeco-Pelasgic 
peoples  received  a  knowledge  of  the  real  alloy  of  bronze^  after  a  first 
age  of  pure  copper  and  a  certain  number  of  attempts  to  find  the 
proportion  of  tin  which  was  to  be  mixed  with  it, — attempts  which  must 
have  resulted  from  the  desire  to  imitate  more  perfect  models  of  metal- 
lurgy, which  had  probably  been  brought  from  another  quarter.  I  may 
add  that  the  very  fact,  that  there  was  tin  to  alloy  with  copper  in  more 
or  less  suitable  proportions,  proves  that  the  people  whose  vestiges  we 
are  studying  had  a  foreign  commerce.  Tin  is  one  of  the  metals  which 
are  the  least  generally  diffused  in  nature.  At  Hissarlik,  th^  two  nearest 
points  from  which  its  ore  could  be  imported  were  the  Caucasus  and 
Crete,  where  deposits  are  found  in  the  mountains  of  Sphakia.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  was  brought  from  Crete,  this  being  the  nearest 
point.  For  the  rest,  it  is  certain  that  from  the  remotest  antiquity  there 
was  a  certain  maritime  intercourse,  by  means  of  a  coasting  trade  still  in 
its  infancy,  from  isle  to  isle,  and  from  cape  to  cape,  between  the  popula- 
tions whose  civilization  was  on  the  same  level,  and  which  extended  at 
that  time  from  Cyprus  to  the  Troad." 

But,  besides  the  alloy  with  tin,  the  ancients  had  still  another  way  of 
hardening  their  copper,  namely,  by  tempering  it  in  water.  We  find  this 
method  mentioned  by  Homer :  "  As  the  coppersmith  dips  into  cold  water 
the  great  axe  or  the  hatchet,  which  violently  hisses,  tempering  it  (for  this 
gives  new  strength  to  iron  itself)."  * 

In  the  same  way  Virgil  represents  the  Cyclopes  plunging  the  hissing 
copper  into  water : — 

"...  Alii  stridentia  tlDguunt 
Aera  laou."  • 

Pausanias,  also,  in  speaking  of  the  fountain  of  Pirene  at  Corinth, 

forte  dictus  a  prunorum  colore,  ut  censet  Octa-  *  Les  Antiquii^a  de  la  Troade^  p.  11. 

yius   Ferrarius,  vel  qnod  Bruniaey  sen   loricae,  *  Od.  iz.  391-393 : 

colorem  referat;  nnde  nostri  Bronze  pro  nere,  &s  8*    5t*   Mjp    x<*^*^'    it4\tKvy    uryov    iik 

ex  quo  Bruneae  et  stataae  conficantur,  a  cujus  aKiiraoyov 

colore  sabfusco,  Bronxer  diclmas,  Itali  Abbronr  tlv  tiBari  ^XPV  ^f^Jf  /i^yd?M  Idxoyra  " 

«artf,  fa8C0  colore  illinire,  depingere."  (Glossariura  ^apftdaauy   rh  yhp  aSrc   (n}i4tpov  yt  Kftdros 

mediae  et  infimae  latinitatis  conditum  a  Domino  iarlr* 

Du  Cangc  :  Parisiis,  1840,  t.  i.  p.  788.)  •  Aen.  viii.  450 ;  Georg.  iv.  172. 
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says  that  bronze  was  dipped  into  it  while  it  was  still  ignited  and  bnmiDg.^ 
BosaigQoP  quotes  Pollux,  "who  confirms  the  passage  of  Panaauias  by 
a  remarkable  example.  Noticing  the  nsa  of  ySo^t?  instead  of  /So^i}, 
AntiphoD,  he  observes,  speaks  of  the  tempering  (/So^k)  of  copper  and 
iron."  • 

I  have  further  to  mention  the  7  large  double-edged  bronze  daggers  of 
the  Treasure,  of  which  I  represent  one  under  No.  811,  II  in.  in  length  and 
2'2  in.  broad  at  the  broadest  part.  A  second  dagger,  No.  812,  which  is 
1|  in.  broad,  has  had  the  point  broken  off,  and  is  now  only  9  in.  long,  bnt 
it  appears  to  have  been  11  in.  long.  A  third  dagger  (not  engraved)  is 
8*6  in.  long,  and  measures  l^in.  across  at  the  broadest  pcirt.  A  fourth. 
No.  813,  has  become  completely  curled  up  in  the  conflagration,  but  appears 
to  have  been  above  11  in.  long.     Of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  daggers 


ea-Sll-aii.    Ticjin  tiKbtdcKl  bronieDincn 
Die  D^get  No.  113  li  cnrM  up  by  Uw  oonajgnUoQ, 
molun  tngeiitr.    Sw.  ei«.  B17.  Qiuidni^piliir  " 
(1  i  t  iMiul  ilu.    Dtpib,  u  n.) 


But,  pntmbly  wapam,  with  a  iturp  nlgg  ■(  Um  « 


I  gnly  discovered  fragments,  such  as  No.  814 :  these  are  from  4  to  5J  in. 
long.  But  in  the  mass  of  lance-heads  and  battle-axes,  No.  815,  which 
have  been  fused  together  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration, 
another  entire  dagger  is  visible  in  the  front  of  the  engraving.  All  these 
daggers  have  handles  from  2  to  2-8  in.  long,  the  end  of  which  is  bent 
round  at  a  right  angle.     These  handles  must   at   one  time   have   been 

'  ii.  3.  3 :    Ksl  Tt>>  KopltSwr  xnAitbr  Siiwufoi'  •  Ltt  Mitaux  da«a  FAnliquitf,  p.  241. 

mil  etp^r  Irra  bmi  Motm  toi!to«  Birriiti,  '  ril.  169;  •KrTt^Ar  i)  (Ipi|H  Bi^a  xa'Unn 

^Viwi'-  jia)  aMiio„. 
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encased  in  wood ;  for,  if  the  cases  had  been  made  of  bone,  they  would 
have  been  still  wholly  or  partially  preserved.  The  handle  was  inserted 
into  a  piece  of  wood,  so  that  the  end  projected  half  an  inch  beyond  it, 
and  this  end  was  simply  bent  round.  I  can  only  represent  these  singular 
Trojan  daggers  to  the  reader,  as  similar  ones  have  never  yet  been  found 
elsewhere. 

Of  common  one-edged  bronze  knives,  like  No.  956  or  No.  967  (pp.  505, 
507),  I  only  found  one  in  the  Treasure. 

I  also  thought  at  first  that  I  had  found  in  the  Treasure  a  fragment  of 
a  bronze  sword ;  but,  as  visitors  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  may 
see  in  my  collection,  the  object  referred  to  is  no  sword,  but  merely  a  very 
thin  bronze  saw:  the  fragment  is  nearly  9  in.  long  and  2  in.  broad.  If 
swords  had  been  in  use  at  all,  I  should  probably  have  found  some  of  them 
in  this  Treasure,  among  so  many  other  weapons ;  or  at  least  I  should  have 
found  them  elsewhere  in  this  third  city,  which  was  destroyed  so  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  by  a  fearful  catastrophe,  that  the  inhabitants  had  not  the 
time  even  to  save  their  treasures,  of  which  ten  were  left  for  me  to  discover. 
Even  with  the  skeletons  of  men,  apparently  warriors,  I  found  only  lances ; 
never  even  so  much  as  the  trace  of  a  sword.  Neither  did  I  find  a  trace  of 
a  sword  even  in  the  ruins  of  the  two  upper  pre-historic  cities.  Moreover, 
had  swords  been  in  use,  I  should  probably  have  found  the  moulds  in 
which  they  were  cast ;  but  among  the  90  moulds  or  thereabouts,  which 
I  collected,  and  which  have  forms  for  all  the  weapons  I  discovered,  as 
well  as  for  others  which  I  did  not  find,  there  is  not  one  for  a  sword.  This 
absence  of  swords  is  the  more  astonishing  to  me,  as  I  found  hundreds 
of  bronze  swords  in  the  royal  tombs  of  Mycenae.  Their  non-existence 
at  Hissarlik,  even  in  the  latest  of  its  pre-historic  cities,  is  the  clearest 
proof  of  the  very  high  antiquity  of  these  ruins,  and  of  the  great  distance 
of  time  which  separates  them  from  Homer,  with  whom  swords  are  in 
common  use.  But  if  from  the  absence  of  this  weapon,  seemingly  so 
indispensable,  we  might  be  forced  to  infer  a  low  state  of  barbarism  at 
Troy,  our  minds  are  bewildered  when  we  look  at  the  Trojan  gold 
ornaments,  which  in  artistic  execution  come  fully  up  to  those  contained 
in  the  Mycenean  treasures;  and  we  are  still  more  bewildered  when  we 
consider  the  Trojan  inscriptions,  since  written  characters  were  altogether 
unknown  at  Mycenae.  I  may  here  add  that  no  swords  have  ever  been 
found  in  the  ancient  British  tumuli  of  the  Bronze  period. 

But  I  return  to  the  description  of  the  Trojan  Treasure,  from  which 
I  also  took  out  the  four-cornered  bronze  bar  No.  816, 
which  ends  in  an  edge ;  it  is  15  in.  long,  and  may 
have  served  as  a  weapon.  The  bronze  bar  No.  817, 
which  likewise  ends  in  a  sharp  edge,  was  found 
elsewhere  in  the  burnt  city. 

•  V-      i.   T  r         J    •       XI.       No.  818.    Copper  or  BrouM  Key 

Perhaps  the  most    curious  object  1  lOUnd    in    tne       snppoaed  to  have  belonged  to 

Treasure  is  the  copper  (or  bronze?)  key  No.  818,     f*4l^^f^pih.^rft!) 
which  is   4*2  in.   long,  and   has  a  head   2   in.  in 
length  and  breadth ;  it  greatly  resembles  a  large  key  of  an  iron  safe. 
Curiously  enough,  this  key  has  had  a  wooden  handle ;  there  can  be  no 

2  I  2 
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doubt  of  tUs,  from  the  fact  that  tlie  end  of  the  stalk  of  the  key  is  bent 
round  at  a  right  angle,  as  in  the  case  of  the  daggers.  We  read  in  Homer 
of  a  bronze  key  {icXritt),  with  a  handle  encased  in  irory,  in  the  hand  of 
Penelope ;  bnt  that  was  not  like  the  key  before  as,  becanae  it  was  in  the 
form  of  onr  pick-locks,  having,  instead  of  the  head,  a  crooked  hook."*  With 
this  key— by  means  of  a  hole  into  which  it  was  stuck— the  bar  (or  bolt)  of 
the  door  was  poshed  back.*  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  iZtod  the  mXi)^ 
is  merely  the  bolt  or  bar  which  ^tens  two  folding  doors.^  Of  snch  a 
*X7j6r  I  found  four  specimens  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city ;  two  of  them, 
which  hare  been  already  engraved  in  the  Introduction,'  I  picked  up 
at  the  gate  itself,  the  larger  one  between  the  two  first  projections  of 
masonry  in  coming  up  from  the  plain,  the  other  between  the  two  next 


"  0 1,  iii.  6,  7  :  of  the  aadeot  Egyptinn  kejs  w«  limiisT  to  thn. 

<UtTo  SI  itAfltS"  ttKaiiw4a  x'^pi  »ax«'?.  (S»e  Wilkinson'e  Ancient  Egiiptiaia,  Tol.  i.  p.' 354, 

Ka\hr  xif^thr  ■  «*ini  8"  ^A^^ai^at  Arjw.  No.  123,  new  edit.)" 

'  Od.  iii.  47,  48 :  »  /(.  zW.  167,  168 : 

ir  tl  nAil'y  hut,  Svpiwr  r  iy/niWT.^  ixnat  .     .     .     nucirii  I)  Mpai  inaB^Ttw  Mipair 

Srra  TirvoKaitin,.  k\>iJ»,  iptATp  ■  rtir  V  tb  e<ii  iAAoi  itrtyir. 

Mr.  Philip  Smith  oWrrci  to  me  thiit"the  form  '  Sec  Not.  11  and  13,  p.  36. 
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projections.  Of  this  latter  /cXr)k  a  piece  is  broken  o£f.  A  third  bronze 
(or  copper  ?)  K\rjti;y  found  in  a  house  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  at  a 
depth  of  28  ft.,  is  represented  under  No,  819.  Both  these  /cXf}iS€^  are 
of  quadrangular  shape ;  at  one  end  thick  and  gradually  tapering  towards 
the  other. 

Of  objects  found  in  the  Treasure,  and  not  represented  here,  I  may 
mention  a  copper  yase  5^  in.  high  and  4^  in.  in  diameter. 

No.  820  is  another  silver  vase  found  in  the  royal  house. 

I  now  come  to  the  three  smaller  treasures,  found  at  the  end  of  March 
1873,  at  a  depth  of  80  ft.  on  the  east  side  of  the  royal  house  and  very 
close  to  it,  by  two  of  my  workmen,  one  of  whom  lives  at  Yeni  Shehr, 
the  other  at  Ealifatli.  One  of  them  was  found  in  the  owl-headed  vase 
No.  232,  which  was  closed  by  the  pointed  foot  of  another  vase ;  the  two 
other  little  treasures  were  found,  together  with  the  battle-axe  No.  828, 
close  by.  But  as  the  statements  of  the  labourers  differ  as  to  the  particular 
objects  contained  in  each  treasure,  I  can  only  describe  them  here  conjointly. 
The  two  workmen  had  stolen  and  divided  the  three  treasures  between  them- 
selves, and  probably  I  should  never  have  had  any  knowledge  of  it,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  lucky  circumstance  that  the  wife  of  the  workman  of  Yeni 
Shehr,  who  had  got  as  his  share  of  the  plunder  all  the  articles  Nos.  822- 
833,  besides  two  more  pendants  like  Nos.  832  and  833,  had  the  boldness  to 
parade  one  Sunday  with  the  ear-rings  and  pendants  Nos.  822  and  823. 
This  excited  the  envy  of  her  companions;  she  was  denounced  to  the 
Turkish  authorities  of  Eoum  Ealeh,  who  put  her  and  her  husband  in 
prison ;  and,  having  been  threatened  that  her  husband  would  be  hanged  if 
they  did  not  give  up  the  jewels,  she  betrayed  the  hiding-place,  and  thus 
this  part  of  the  treasure  was  at  once  recovered  and  is  now  exhibited  in 
the  Imperial  Museum  of  Constantinople.  The  pair  also  denounced  their 
accomplice  at  Ealifatli,  but  here  the  authorities  came  too  late,  because  he 
had  already  had  his  part  of  the  spoil  melted  down  by  a  goldsmith  in 
Ben  Eioi,  who,  at  his  desire,  had  made  of  it  a  very  large,  broad,  and 
heavy  necklace,  with  clumsy  flowery  ornaments  in  the  Turkish  fashion. 
Thus  this  part  of  the  treasure  is  for  ever  lost  to  science.  I  can,  therefore, 
represent  here  only  that  part  which  was  taken  by  the  Yeni  Shehr  thief, 
because  it  exists,  and  everybody  can  see  it  in  the  Constantinople  Museum. 
As  both  thieves  declared  separately  on  oath  before  the  authorities  of 
Eoum  Ealeh  that  the  owl- vase  No.  232,  with  part  of  the  gold,  was  found 
by  them  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  well  (marked  a  z  on  Plan  L  of 
Troy),  and  that  the  two  other  treasures  were  found  close  by,  and  indicated 
the  exact  spot  of  the  discovery,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  accuracy. 

No.  821  is  a  bar  of  electrum,  6^  in.  long,  weighing  87*20  grammes. 

Each  of  the  ear-rings,  Nos.  822  and  823,  consists  of  23  gold  wires, 
which  are  soldered  together  and  bent  round  in  the  form  of  a  basket ;  the 
middle  wire,  which  is  beaten  flat  and  is  as  broad  as  three  of  the  other 
wires,  is  ornamented  with  horizontal  incisions;  the  wire  baskets  are 
decorated  with  four  horizontal  plates  ornamented  with  vertical  incisions ; 
to  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  baskets  are  soldered  the  ear-rings, 
which  are  flat  at  the  top  and  decorated  with  incised  vertical  and  hori- 
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zontftl  Btrobes.  To  the  lower  part  of  the  baskets  ia  soldered  a  gold  plate 
decorated  with  linear  patterns ;  and  to  this  latter  are  soldered  6  rings, 
Tom  which  are  sospended  as  many  long  chains  ornamented  with  leaves 


of  lancet  form,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  those  of  th&  irXeicri}  ava&effftx), 
No.  687,  with  the  sole  difference  that  the  leaves  are  here  larger.  A  large 
doable  leaf  of  lancet  form  is  suspended  at  the  end  of  each  chain.  The 
length  of  each  of  these  ear-rings  with  the  pendants  is  10  in. 
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The  necklace  No.  824  consists  of  70  quadrangular  gold  beads.  The 
large  gold  beads,  Nos.  825  and  826,  are  in  the  form  of  whorls.  No.  827  is 
a  lump  of  melted  gold  weighing  97*30  grammes,  or  a  little  less  than  3  oz. 
troy.  Several  pieces  of  charcoal  are  visible  in  it :  a  large  one  is  seen  in  front. 
No.  828  is  a  bronze  battle-axe,  similar  to  those  we  have  passed  in  review.* 
The  thieves  asserted  that  they  had  found  the  battle-axe  together  with  one 
of  the  treasures.  No.  829  is  a  gold  bracelet,  3  in.  in  diameter ;  it  is  merely 
bent  together.  At  the  place  where  the  two  ends  join  is  a  soldered  plate 
of  oval  form,  decorated  with  incised  linear  patterns.  Nos.  830  and  831 
are  two  ear-rings  in  the  form  of  serpents ;  they  are  hollow,  and  have  been 
punched  out  of  thin  plates  of  gold  and  soldered.  On  the  thick  end  was 
soldered  a  thick  quadrangular  bead,  and  on  it  a  grain  of  gold  in  the  form 
of  a  button.  On  the  upper  and  lower  parts  three  rows  of  small  holes  were 
punched,  into  which  were  soldered  small  grains  of  gold ;  to  the  thinner 
end  of  the  serpents  was  soldered  the  ear-ring  proper.    Nos.  832  and  833 


No,  832. 


No.  833. 


No  829.    Bracelet  of  Gold,  with  an  ornameiited 
ovalpUte.    (3: 4  actual  size.    Deptb.  30  ft.) 


No.  830. 


No.  831. 


Nos.  830, 831.    Gold  Ear-rings,  In  the  fonn  of  serpents. 
(3 : 4  actual  siie.    Deptb,  30  ft.) 


Nus.  831,  833.    Peodanto  of  Gold.    (3 : 4  actual 
slxe.    Depth,  3011.) 


are  gold  pendants,  consisting  alternately  of  leaves  and  chains  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  Nos.  685  and  686,  which  we  have  explained 
above  (pp.  455,  456).  At  the  end  of  each  is  suspended  a  figure  similar 
in  shape  to  those  of  No.  687  (p.  457).  As  already  stated,  there  are  four 
of  these  pendants  or  hangings. 

Both  thieves  concur  in  their  statement  that  the  other  part  of  the 
treasures,  which  was  melted  down,  contained,  amongst  other  jewels,  a  pair 


See  Nos.  806-809. 
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of  golden  ear-rings  with  long  pend&nts,  like  Nos.  822  and  823,  and  a  very 
large  ronnd  plate  of  gold  with  most  canons  signs  engraved  on  it.  The 
loss  of  this  latter  object  grieves  me  more  than  anything  else. 

Of  gold  ear-rings  of  an  identical  shape  with  those  figured  under  Noa. 
830  and  831, 1  fonnd  one  at  a  depth  of  30  ft.  in  a  large  bundle  of  25  silver 
bracelets,  which  were  cemented  together  by  the  chloride  of  silver ;  this 
bundle  contained  also  4  or  5  ear-rings  of  electrum,  in  form  like  Nos. 
752  to  764. 

The  pretty  golden  hsir  or  breast  pins,  Nob.  834  and  849  (p.  489) '  were 
found  by  me  in  my  north-western  trench,  at  a  depth  of  from  46  to  48  ft., 
exactly    16   ft.    below   the 
great  Hellenic   wall   attri- 
"'■  ^-  buted  to  Lysimachna.     The 

stratum  of  the  third,  the 
barnt  city  reaches  at  this 
point  much  deeper  than 
usual,  and  the  two  brooches 
certainly  belong  to  it. 
No.  834  is  3  in.  long  and 
very  massive,  consisting, 
according  to  Mr.  Carlo 
Giuliano,  of  gold  23  carats 
fine.  It  is  ornamented  with 
a  qnadrangular  plate  of 
gold,  l)i  in.  long  and  0*7  in. 
broad,  the  lower  side  of 
which  is  soldered  on  a 
band  of  gold,  which  has 
been  turned  at  both  ends 

FromUuTn^uiRnlDm.)  mtO    SpinUB    With    7    Wind- 

ings.  On  the  top  has  been 
soldered  another  flat  gold  band,  on  which  again  are  soldered  6  vases  of 
solid  gold,  each  with  2  handles,  placed  in  such  a  way  that  each  vase 
is  turned  with  one  handle  towards  the  front ;  the  covers  of  these  vases 
are  circular.  The  surface  of  the  plate  is  divided  by  five  vertical  flat 
bands,  soldered  on  it,  into  four  vertical  fields,  each  of  which  is  filled  up 
with  a  spiral  ornament  made  of  thin  gold  wire  and  soldered  on.  These 
ornaments  are  identical  with  those  found  by  me  in  the  third  royal  tomb 
at  Mycenae ;  *  but  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  this  ornamentation  the 
Trojan  goldsmith,  or  whosoever  may  have  been  the  maker  of  this  brooch, 
has  taken  care  to  represent  the  spirals  in  two  columns  with  their  heads 
upwards,  and  in  two  others  head  downwards.  The  6  little  gold  vases 
have  exactly  the  shape  of  the  te^ra-cotta  vase  No.  261,  if  we  suppose 
its  three  feet  removed. 

I   found   the  other  gold   brooch.  No.  849,  hardly  I  ft.  distant  from 
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No.  834;  it  is  somewhat  longer,  but  lighter  aod  eimpler.  Its  upper 
end  IB  omameatied  with  a  solid  gold  ball,  both  below  and  abore  which  is 
a  spiral  decoration,  precisely  like  a  Myceneau  omameot,'  with  the  sole 
difference  that  here  each  spiral  has  only  four  tarns.     The  top  ends  in 


Q 


Q 


an  object  which  has  a  large  flat  coTer,  and  looks  mnch  like  a  screw ;  but 
on  closer  examination  we  find  that  it  is  merely  ornamented  all  roand 
with  six  horizontal  parallel  incisions. 

'  Sae  my  Mycenae,  p.  1B6,  No.  385. 
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Another  treasure  was  fonnd  by  me  on  the  2l8t  October,  1878,  at  « 
depth  of  26  ft,  5  in.,  in  the  presence  of  seven  officers  of  H,M.S,  Monarch, 
to  the  north-east  of  the  royal  hoTise  (in  the  place  marked  r  on  Plan  I.),  in 
a  chamber  of  the  buildings  which  may  have  been  its  dependencies.  It  was 
in  a  broken  wheel-made  veaael  of  tcrra-cotta,  containing  a  good  deal  of 
powder,  chiefiy  anow-white,  but  here  and  there  blnish,  which  lay  in  an 
ohliqne  position,  abont  3  ft.  above  the  floor,  and  most  have  fallen  from  an 
npper  storey.  The  jewels  consisted  of  20  gold  ear-rings,  of  which  16 
are  precisely  similar  to  those  found  in  the  large  treasure,  which  are  repre- 
sented nnder  Nos.  694  and  695.  The  other  4  ear-ringe,  of  which  No,  840 
is  one,  are  similar  in  forto  to  those  given  under  Nos,  830  and  831. 
There  were  also  4  very  pretty  gold  ornaments,  of  which  I  represent 
3  under  Nos.  836,  838,  853.  Precisely  similar  gold  ornaments  were  fonnd 
by  me  in  the  third  royal  sepulchre  at  Mycenae.'  They  must  have  been 
need  for  necklaces,  as  they  have  in  the  middle  a  long  tnhular  hole.  They 
were  made  in  the  following  manner : — To  each  end  of  a  small  gold  tube 
were  soldered  two  thin  gold  wires,  which  were  on  either  side  tamed  five 
times  round,  and  the  spirals  thus  formed  were  soldered  together,  the 
outside  twist  of  each  being  also  soldered  to  the  tube.  Of  the  like  pattern 
is  the  gold  hairpin  No.  848,  from  the  top  of  which  runs  out  on  either  aide 
a  gold  wire,  forming  spirals  with  4  turns.  Of  a  similar  pattern  is 
another  gold  hairpin.  No.  850,  the  top  of  which  is  ornamented  with  a 
solid  gold  ball,  and  with  spirals  on  both  sides :  on  the  ball  is  soldered 
a  piece  of  round  gold  wire,  covered  with  a  round  plate,  so  that  the  object 
resembles  a  bottle. 

There  was  also  fonnd  a  very  large  quantity  of  gold  beads  of  the  variona 
shapes  represented  under  Nob.  851  and   854-858,  as  well   as  of   those 


fonnd  in  the  large  Treasure  and  represented  under  Nos,  708-738  {p.  460). 
The  shape  of  the  buttons  on  the  necklace  No,  858,  of  which  Nob.  859 
and  860  are  two  separate  specimens,  were  found  here  for  the  first  time. 
They  are  made  of  gold  plate,  hammered  out  in  the  shape  of  a  boss,  and 

'  See  rojr  Moixnae,  [i.  196,  Nos.  287,  2BB. 
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in   the  centre  of  the  hollow  an  ear  is  soldered;   the  row  of  dots  is  of 
punched  work.    To  this  treasure  belonged  also  the  bracelets  of  eleoirnm. 


Nos.  861  and  862.     The  former  is  composed  of  three  turns ;  it  is  0-16  in. 
thick,  and  so  Etmull  that  it  conld  only  fit  a  child's  arm.     To  this  bracelet 
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one  of  tke  gold  ear-rings  had  been  fused  in  the  great  conflagration,  as 
veil  as  a  large  number  of  the  gold  heads,  and  parts  of  a  necklace  of 


Kof.  Ml,  Ul.  Two  Bnceleta  of  Dcctmili,  In  (OK  of  wbkbi  Iue*  DDmber  oT  dlvrrrlnpui]  gi>1d  bcadi,  ilKigiild 
mi-rtag.  wen  tuwd  In  Ibe  unflignUan.  ind  hm>e  bsen  flnnlj  alUchcd  togclbei'  b;  llic  amentlnK  tgeaej  sf 
tbechi«U«afillTer.    (3 ;  1  utoil  ilK.    Deplb.isft.) 

email  silver  rings,  which  are  also  cemented  together  by  the  chloride  of 
Bilrer ;  all  these  objects  form,  as  it  were,  one  solid  mass  with  the  bracelet. 
The  little  treasure  further  contained  11  silver  ear-rings  of  the  same 
form  as  Noa.  694,  695  (p.  460),  and  754-764  (p.  462),  except  one  which 
resembles  a  pair  of  tongs.  This  latter  is  attached  by  the  chloride  of  silver 
to  another  silver  ear-ring,  and  to  two  gold  beads.  Of  the  other  silver  ear- 
rings also,  four  are  cemented  together  by  the  chloride  in  one  packet,  and 
three  in  another.     There  are,  besides,  20  parts  of  necklaces,  like  Nob.  863 


Nm.  »*3.  M4.    Puii  of  Nnkluo,  a 

oemenKd  togoUwr  bj  the  cblorlde  of 
(3:  t  irtiulalK    Depth.isn.) 


and  864,  consisting  of  iunnmerable  silver  rings,  each  0'28  in.  in  diameter, 
which  are  stack  together  by  the  cementing  action  of  the  chloride.  They 
are  strung  on  pieces  of  &  substance  which  I  believe  to  be  ivory,  and 
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my  lamented  friend  Dr.  Edward  Moss  (in  1878  of  H.M.S.  Beaeareh)  fnlly 
confirmed  this.  All  the  parts  of  necklaceB  form  curvee,  and  Beem  to  have 
retained  the  shape  they  had  when  in  use.  In  one  instance  two  of  these 
parts  of  necklaces  are  cemented  together  by  means  of  a  silver  ear-ring. 
I  further  counted  158  similar  silrer  rings,  either  single  or  joined  by  the 
chloride.  In  a  lite  manner  there  were  also  many  parts  of  necklaces 
composed  of  silver  beads,  cemented  together  by  the  chloride,  to  which  are 
attached  numerons  gold  beads.  I  further  mention  a  cylindrical  bar  of 
electram,  l-9th  in.  long,  as  well  as  a  hairpin  of  the  same  metal,  which  I 
represent  under  No.  865 :  it  has  nearly  the  common  form  of  the  bronze 
brooches,  being  in  the  form  of  a  nail  with  a  globular  bead. 

To  the  west  of  the  gate  visitors  see  the  longest  wall  of  the  house  of 
the  king  or  town-chief.  It  runs  parallel  with  the  great  city  wall  (see 
Plan  I.,  of  Troy),  and  is  53  ft.  4  in.  long  and  4  ft.  4  in.  high.  Near  the 
north-western  extremity  of  this  wall,  and  just  3  ft.  above  the  ground,' 
I  found  in  a  layer  of  grey  ashes  two  more  small  treasures,  both  contained 
in  broken  hand-made  terra-cotta  vases,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  same  white 
powder  which  I  noticed  in  the  other  treasure.  Of  these  vases,  the  one  lay 
in  an  oblique,  the  other  in  a  horizontal  position,  from  which  circumstance 
I  conclude  that  both  had  fallen  in  the  catastrophe  from  an  upper  part 
of  the  house ;  the  orifices  of  the  two  nearly  touched  each  other.  The 
vase  which  lay  in  a  horizontal  position  contained  6  round  and  4  oval 
beads  of  cornelian,  like  those  under  No.  852  (p.  490) ;  a  flat  plain  gold 
frontlet,  having  at  each  end  three  perforations  for  stringing  them  together ; 
43  large  globular  gold  beads,  like  those  under  No.  856  (p.  491),  and  innu- 
merable small  gold  beads  of  various  shapes ;  the  gold  bar  No.  866,  with 
18  perforations,  apparently  for  suspending  ornaments,  probably  chains 
with  pendants ;  a  gold  plate,  ornamented  with  zigzag  lines  and  crowns  of 
tolerable  intaglio-work,  but,  either  by  the  action  of  the  fire  or  by  the 
hand  of  man,  this  plate  has  been  folded  together  four  or  more  times, 
and,  as  it  is  very  thick,  it  is  impossible  ta  unfold  it  with  the  hand. 
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There  were  also  large  and  small  lumps  of  gold,  Nos.  867,  868,  869,  870,  and 
871 ;  also  a  very  large  one,  No.  872,  which  seems  to  have  been  inten- 
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tionally  melted  into  the  shape  of  a  bell :  to  this  lump  has  been  fused 
in  the  conflagration  a  good  deal  of  silver,  now  turned  into  chloride.  I 
have  also  to  mention  a  nugget  of  silver,  which  latter  has  tamed  into 
chloride,  to  which  are  cemented  ten  gold  beads  of  different  forms;  a 
long  quadrangular  gold  wire,  almost  in  the  form  of  an  ear-ring ;  14  gold 
ear-rings  of  the  common  Trojan  type,  like  Nos.  694,  695,  754-764;  a 
gold  ear-ring  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  like  Nos.  840,  841  (p.  489) ;  and  a 
gold  ear-ring  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  vase,  to  the  mouth  of  which  a 
gold  wire  with  21  windings  is  soldered  (see  No.  844).  There  was  also  a 
gold  ear-ring  with  a  plain  pendant  and  two  pointed  ends,  so  that  it  could 
be  put  through  the  ear  by  either  of  them ;  further,  a  pretty  gold  ear- 
ring, in  the  shape  of  No.  847,  formed  of  14  gold  wires,  which  had  been 
bent  over  in  the  form  of  a  basket  and  soldered  together ;  the  inner  side 
had  then  been  smoothed  and  polished.  On  one  of  the  external  sides  it 
is  ornamented  with  one  row,  on  the  other  with  two  rows,  of  5  rosettes, 
vrith  one  rosette  at  the  top.  To  the  lower  part  is  soldered  a  small  gold 
plate,  ornamented  with  five  triangles  between  two  lines — all  of  intaglio- 
work  ;  and  below  each  triangle  is  a  perforation :  from  each  of  these  latter 
is  suspended  a  gold  chain,  covered  with  16  gold  double  leaves  orna- 
mented with  dots,  and  at  the  end  of  each  chain  hangs  a  gold  ornament, 
much  like  a  Trojan  idol,  but  terminating  in  four  leaves  decorated  with 
dots.  This  and  all  the  other  articles  of  gold  and  silver  I  can  unfortunately 
only  show  as  they  are ;  for,  except  the  spirals  and  rosettes,  which  occur 
frequently  in  Mycenae,  and  also  abundantly  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia, 
nothing  like  these  Trojan  gold  articles  has  been  ever  found  elsewhere. 
Professor  Sayce  thinks  the  ornamentation  with  rosettes  to  have  been 
invented  in  Babylonia,  to  have  passed  into  the  handiwork  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  to  have  been  brought  by  them  to  the  West.® 

I  further  mention  an  ear-ring  of  electrum,  ornamented  with  a  little 
crown,  in  which  is  fixed  a  pendant,  apparently  of  silver,  for  it  is  much 
destroyed  by  the  chloride ;  to  this  latter  object  have  been  cemented  a 
silver  ear-ring  and  innumerable  silver  beads  :  also  a  pendant  of  electrum, 
to  which  are  attached  numerous  gold  and  silver  beads :  also  about  ten 
silver  ear-rings,  all  cemented  together  by  the  chloride,  and  covered  with 
gold  beads,  which  likewise  stick  firmly  to  them ;  these  ear-rings  have  the 
usual  Trojan  shape  (see  Nos.  694,  695,  754-764) :  also  a  gold  disc  with 
18  incisions.  Close  to  the  two  vases  with  the  jewels  there  lay  embedded 
in  the  ashes  a  bronze  battle-axe,  9^  in.  long,  of  the  common  Trojan  shape 
(see  Nos.  806-809  and  828),  and  two  of  those  strange  weapons  repre- 
sented by  Nos.  816  and  817  (p.  482). 

Only  3  ft.  from  this  discovery,  but  on  the  house-wall  itself,  and  at  a 
depth  of  26  ft.  below  the  surface,  there  was  found  another  and  larger 
treasure  of  bronze  weapons  and  gold  jewels  :^  these  latter  again  more  or  less 
embedded  in  the  same  sort  of  white  powder.  The  weapons  consisted  of  two 
lance-heads,  like  Nos.  803  and  804,  a  knife  like  No.  964  (p.  506),  and  two 
small  weapons  like  Nos.  816  and  817— all  fused  together  in  the  conflagra- 


•  Contemporary  Heview,  December  1878. 

'  The  place  where  this  treasure  was  found  is  marked  8  on  Plan  1. 
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tion ;  farther,  a  battle-axe,  like  those  previoDBly  described ;  also  a  brokes 
copper  vessel,  with  many  gold  beads  cemented  to  the  oxide  on  its  stiriace. 
It  contained  the  two  heavy  gold  bracelets  Nob,  873  and  874,  each  of  which 
weighs  nearly  as  moch  as  18  sovereigns,  and  is,  according  to  Mr.  Qinliano, 
of  the  fineness  of  23  carats.  They  are  almost  an  inch  broad,  and  consist  of 
a  thick  gold  plate,  which  on  No.  878  is  piped  with  gold  wire,  on  No.  874 


Nm.S)3,BT1.    Gold  BrueliU,  fDUDd  go  the  wall  of  Ihc  Bay*!  Uout.    (I :  ■  ictiul  liu.    Deptb.llft.) 

with  silver  wire.  The  ontside  of  the  former  is  divided  by  four  vertical  rows 
of  three  rosettes  in  each,  into  fonr  nearly  equal  fields,  which  are  filled  up 
by  two  rows  of  the  spiral  ornamentation  which  we  see  on  the  Myceneau 
jewels ;  ">  and,  to  enhance  the  beanty  of  the  bracelets,  the  primitive  artist 
has  taken  care  to  represent  the  ornament  in  one  row  with  the  head  up- 
wards, and  in  the  other  with  the  head  downwards.  The  one  row  contains 
8,  the  other  9,  of  such  spiral  ornaments  ;  there  is,  besides,  a  vertical  row  of 
four  of  them,  and  thus  all  round  the  bracelet  there  are  72  such  ornaments, 
made  of  gold  wire  and  soldered  on  the  plate.  The  ornamentation  of  the 
other  bracelet.  No.  874,  is  almost  identical  with  this,  the  only  difference 
being  that,  instead  of  rosettes,  the  vertical  columns  are  filled  with  beads. 
These  vertical  columns,  of  which  5  are  to  the  right  of  the  spectator,  4  to 
the  left,  and  another  4  on  the  other  side,  are  bordered  by  vertical  gold 
wires  soldered  to  the  plate  of  the  bracelet.  In  each  central  column  there 
is  a  border  of  double  wires.  Each  of  these  vertical  columns  has  8  rings, 
except  one  which  has  only  7 ;  thus  they  contain  103  rings  altogether. 
The  number  of  spiral  ornaments  is  54,  there  being  18  in  each  field,  I  may 
also  mention  large  lumps  of  melted  gold,  one  of  which  is  similar  to  the 
gold  nuggets  found  in  mines ;  also  a  lump  of  gold,  evidently  cut  from  a 
bar,  similar  to  Nob.  869  and  870. 

Together  with  these  objects  was  found  the  lower  half  of  one  of  those 
large  Trojan  goblets  of  terra-cotta  with  two  handles  (Beira  ofi^iinrreKXa), 

'•  See  my  Mytauu,  p.  196,  No.  395. 
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from  which  16  bars  of  gold  protmded,  each  being  4*33  in.,  long,*  and 
having  from  52  to  60  horizontal  incisions. 

I  represent  here  under  Nos.  875-877  three  of  these  gold  bars.     I 
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again  ask,  if  the  6  blades  of  pure  silver  (Nos.  787-792)  are  not  Homeric 
talents,  have  we  to  recognize  the  latter  in  these  16  gold  bars  ?  Professor 
Boberts,  of  the  Boyal  Mint,  who  kindly  analysed  a  portion  of  one  of 
them,  writes  to  me  the  following  note  on  the  subject : — 

"  A  very  small  portion  cut  from  the  end  of  one  of  the  gold  rods  was 
scraped  clean  and  submitted  to  analysis,  the  weight  of  metal  examined 
being  2*536  grains.  It  was  found  to  contain  65'10  per  cent,  of  gold  and 
33*42  per  cent,  of  silver,  together  with  minute  traces  of  lead,  copper,  and 
iron,  but  the  amount  of  these  metals  collectively  does  not  exceed  1*5  per 
cent.     The  alloy  of  which  the  talent  is  composed  is,  therefore,  electrum." 

Having  pulled  these  16  bars  out  of  the  goblet,  I  found  below  them  two 
pairs  of  very  heavy  gold  ear-rings,  of  which  I  have  represented  one  pair 
under  Nos.  842  and  843  (p.  489).  Each  of  them  is  made  of  40  gold  wires, 
soldered  together,  beaten  round,  and  cut  out  in  the  upper  part,  so  as  to 
have  the  shape  of  a  crown,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  soldered  the  hook  or 
ear-ring  proper,  at  first  flat  and  ornamented  with  vertical  incisions,  and 
tapering  gradually  to  the  point.  On  the  inner  side  the  wires  were  polished 
to  a  smooth  surface ;  on  the  outer  side  of  each  ear-ring  basket  were  soldered 
four  rows  of  7  rosettes,  making  in  all  28  rosettes  on  each,  except  on  one 
of  them,  which  has  only  27.  To  render  the  ear-rings  more  solid,  a  gold 
wire,  which  may  be  easily  discerned  in  places  where  it  is  detached,  was 
soldered  all  round  the  edges.  To  the  lower  part  of  each  basket  were 
soldered  two  gold  plates :  on  that  in  front  we  see,  between  an  upper 
border  of  two  flat  gold  stripes  and  a  lower  one  of  a  very  narrow  stripe,  a 
row  of  18  beads  soldered  into  grooves ;  the  other  gold  plate  is  not  orna- 
mented, as  it  was  on  the  side  of  the  head.  To  each  of  these  plates  are 
fastened  8  rings,  made  of  double  gold  wire,  so  that,  as  there  are  16  rings, 
we  may  with  all  probability  suppose  that  to  each  of  these  ear-rings  were 
suspended  16  chains,  which  must,  however,  have  been  strung  on  thread, 
because  they  have  disappeared;  but  the  many  hundreds  of  gold  beads 
which  have  remained  are  silent  witnesses  to  their  splendour.  The  beads 
are  either  quadrangular  and  ornamented  with  incisions,  like  those  shown 
at  No.  855,  or  of  round  or  oval  form,  like  No.  857  or  No.  721 ;  or  they 
consist  of  long  and  very  thin  rings,  like  Nos.  894-897. 

I  represent  the  other  pair  of  ear-rings  under  Nos.  881  and  882. 
Both  were  made  of  gold  plate,  to  either  side  of  which  were  soldered  13 
gold  wires ;  then  the  whole  was  turned  round  into  the  form  of  a  basket, 
the  hook  or  ear-ring  proper  being  soldered  on  the  top  in  the  middle,  and 
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decorated  at  its  lower  end  with  20  beads  soldered  into  groores.     Each 
side  of  both  ear-rings  was  then  decorated  with  5  tows  of  25  beads,  soldered 


„.  »  ™  »  »  ...  „   .„ 


into  grooves,  between  6  borders  of  donble  horizontal  wires :  thus  there 
were  in  all,  on  both  sides  of  each  ear-ring,  270  beads.  Very  simple 
linear  patterns  are  incised  on  both  sides  of  the  plate  in  the  middle, 
as  well  as  on  the  plate  soldered  below :  in  this  latter  there  are  5  holes 
for  suspending  ornaments.  M.  Alessandro  Gastellani  thinks  that  "the 
primitive  goldsmiths  imitated  the  types  of  the  Diademiae,  the  psendo- 
Diademiae,  and  the  family  of  Echinae,  covered  as  these  aqastic  creatures 
are  with  a  variety  of  lines  and  raised  points.  It  is  natural  that  artistic 
decoration  should  derive  its  elements  from  surrounding  nature."  " 

Mr.  Ginliano  estimates  the  fineness  of  these  two  pairs  of  ear-rings  to 
be  23  carats.  But  the  gold  beads  are  of  different  degrees  of  fineness ; 
Mr.  Qiuliano  considers  some  to  be  20,  others  18  or  only  16  carats  fine. 
This  agrees  with  the  analysis  made  by  Prof.  Roberts,  who  writes  to  me ; 
"  00910  gramme  of  gold  beads  were  found  by  assay  to  contain  67*91  per 
cent,  of  gold.  A  single  head,  weighing  0'0920  gramme,  of  richer  colour 
than  the  rest,  contained  75'8  per  cent,  of  gold.  The  standard  of  these 
beads  varies,  therefore,  from  16  to  18  carats.  In  all  the  heads  submitted 
to  me  the  colour  of  the  surface  of  the  metal  appears  to  have  been  brought 
out  by  artificial  means,  and  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  the  Japanese, 

"  Al(«s.indTn  Cwstfillani,  nt  the  Oetman  ArchEolngicitl  Inatilule  in  Rome,  Jno.  3,  1879. 
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who  employ  an  interesting  series  of  gold  alloys,  use  plum-jnice  vinegar 
for  this  purpose." 

There  were  further  found  in  this  treasure  9  simpler  gold  ear-rings, 
one  of  which,  No.  837  (p.  489),  is  ornamented  with  four  rows  of  two 
spirals  in  each,  resembling  those  on  the  second  Mycenean  tombstone.^ 
Another,  No.  879  (p.  497),  has  a  pendant  in  the  shape  of  a  bell-clapper. 
Three  others  have  the  usual  Trojan  form  of  Nos.  694,  695,  and  754r-764. 
The  remaining  four,  of  which  I  represent  two  under  Nos.  878  and  880,  are 
merely  spirals  with  two  twists,  and,  on  closer  inspection,  I  find  both 
extremities  of  them  far  too  thick  to  be  put  into  the  lobe  of  the  ear. 
They  must,  therefore,  have  been  used  for  holding  together  the  locks  of 
the  hair,  and  they  may,  in  my  opinion,  perfectly  explain  the  passage  in 
Homer :  "  Dabbled  with  blood  were  his  locks,  which  might  vie  with  the 
Graces,  and  the  braids  twined  with  gold  and  silver."^  I  suppose  the 
curious  ring  No.  879,  which  has  no  point,  could  also  not  have  been  any- 
thing else  but  an  ornament  of  the  hair. 

I  further  collected  from  the  Treasure  two  gold  bars  like  No.  866,  the 
one  with  18,  the  other  with  20  perforations  for  suspending  ornaments  ; 
also  45  gold  buttons  of  a  semi-globular  form,  like  those  marked  Nos.  858, 
859,  860,  with  an  ear  in  the  hollow  and  a  border  decorated  with  25  dots 
of  punched  work ;  also  a  small  plain  hairpin,  like  No.  865,  but  with  an 
octagonal  head. 

I  have  still  to  mention  another  smaller  discovery  of  gold,  made  by 
me  in  November  1878,  in  my  excavation  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill, 
exactly  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  brick  wall.^  It  consisted  merely  of 
a  pair  of  heavy  massive  ear-rings,  like  No.  841,  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent 
decorated  with  three  rows  of  beads  soldered  into  grooves,  a  small  object 
of  silver  with  six  perforations,  and  a  silver  plate  of  oval  form  measuring 
2*4  in.  in  its  broadest  part :  its  length  cannot  be  well  determined,  as  it 
has  been  folded  in  the  fire  and  both  ends  are  bent  over,  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  about  5  in.  long.  Together  with  these  objects  were  found 
hundreds  of  gold  beads,  among  which  are  many  in  the  form  of  leaves, 
like  No.  912,  with  tubular  holes  in  the  middle.  Finally,  I  have  to  record 
the  finding  of  the.  pretty  gold  hairpin.  No.  835  (p.  488),  which  exhibits 
on  each  side  a  rosette  with  eleven  flower-petals ;  but  this  round  part  with 
the  two  rosettes  consists  of  two  distinct  gold  discs  with  no  punched  work. 
They  were  made  in  the  following  way : — A  small  semi-globular  gold 
plate  was  soldered  in  the  centre,  and  around  it  a  border  of  gold  wire ; 
then  the  leaves  were  formed  of  gold  wire  and  soldered  on  symmetrically. 
When  the  two  discs  had  been  thus  decorated,  they  were  joined  by  a 
broad  flat  gold  band,  which  projects  slightly  over  both  of  them.  Then 
this  double  disc  was  soldered  on  the  long  pin,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
decorated  with  incisions.  The  pin  was  then  stuck  through  a  flat  gold 
band,  which  was  soldered  on  both  sides  of  the  double  disc,  and  coiled  at 
both  ends  into  a  spiral  with  three  turns.     The  pin  was  further  pierced 


>  See  my  Mtjrenae,  p.  81,  No.  140.  »  See   Plan   I.  (of  Troy)  and  Sectional    Plan 

•  //.  xvii.  51,  52  :  III.  h. 
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throngh  a  Bniall  gold  disc,  which  we  see  Boldered  below  the  gold  band. 
Laetly,  a  gold  band  waa  soldered  on  the  top  of  the  disc,  and  turned  on 
either  side  into  spirals  of  five  turns. 

I  have  farther  to  mention  among  the  discoveries  of  1878  the  remark- 
able silver  dagger,  No.  901,  which  was  discovered  in  the  royal  house  at  a 
depth  of  28  ft.  The  good  preservation  of  this  object,  its 
horizontal  lines  and  its  black  colour,  would  lead  any  one 
to  believe  that  it  was  of  meteoric  iron.  But  Professor 
Boberta  of  the  Boyal  Mint,  who  scraped  off  a  little  of 
the  thin  black  layer  with  which  the  dagger  is  covered 
and  analysed  it,  proved  it  to  be  chloride  of  silver.  I  may 
also  state  that  the  metal  below  the  black  layer  is  per- 
fectly white ;  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that 
Professor  Roberts's  analysis  is  correct,  and  that  we  have 
here  a  silver  and  not  an  iron  dagger. 

Mr.  Grladstone  thinks  the  silver  dagger  must  have 
been  a  ceremonial  weapon.  It  is  6  in.  long,  double-edged, 
and  pretty  sharp.  Near  the  lower  end  of  the  blade  are 
two  openings,  0'53  in.  long  and  0-12  in.  broad,  which 
have  probably  been  made  only  for  the  sake  of  ornament. 
The  end  of  the  long  handle  is  bent  round  at  a  right 
angle,  which  proves  that  it  has  been  cased  in  wood ; 
it  can  hardly  have  been  cased  in  ivory,  as  all  the  ivory 
I  found  in  the  burnt  city  is  so  well  preserved.  I  have 
to  add  that   this   silver  dagger  has 

♦  precisely   the   form   of   the   daggers 

found  in  the  large  Treasure  (see 
Nob.  811-814).  We  may  probably 
recognize  another  ceremonial  weapon 
in  the  gold  arrow-head,  No.  902, 
which  waB  found  on  the  plateau  of 
the  two  large  walls  (the  Tower). 
Qoilta' UMft'rm'^m  ^^  prccious   mctals,   I   also   dis- 

Atnn-naa.  FnHDthe  covered  two  Small  treasures  during 
■lu.  Drpoi,  u  n.)  my  excavations  in  1879.  The  first 
of  these  was  found  in  April,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hill,  about  66  ft.  outside  the  brick 
city  wall  (see  Plan  I.,  of  Troy,  the  place  marked  «n), 
at  a  depth  of  only  13  ft.  below  the  anrface ;  it  lay  on 
a  fallen  house-wall,  and  had  probably  dropped  from  an 
upper  storey.  As  explained  in  the  preceding  pages,  the 
stratum  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city  does  not  always 
occur  at  the  same  depth  below  the  surface:  within  the  No. »ch.  u«gBerof 
precincts  of  the  burnt  city  it  is  generally  reached  at  a  monbi  wcpon. 
depth  of  23  ft.,  but,  for  reasons  before  explained,  it  is  Demii"'Mfi') 

also  struck  immediately  below  the  foundations  of  the 
Temple  of  Athene ;   and,  on   the  uurth-east  and  east  sides,  outside  the 
brick  wall  of  the  burnt  city,  it  generallj  occurs  at  so  small  a  depth  as 
"  2  K  2 
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12  ft.  VisitorB  will  have  no  difficolty  in  oonvmcing  themaelTes  of  thia 
fact  in  my  trenches.  At  all  events,  this  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
shape  of  the  gold  ornaments  contained  in  this  small  treasure,  all  of 
which  are  perfectly  similar  to  those  fonnd  in  the  treasnres  discovered 
near  the  royal  house  in  the  city  proper,  except  the  gold  discs  Nos.  903 
and  904,  of  which  three  were  found,  and  which  now  occurred  here  for 
the  first  time.  But  similar  gold  discs  were  abundant  in  the  royal 
sepulchres  of  Mycenae ;  where,  in  the  third  tomb  alone,  I  collected  701  of 
them.*  No,  903  represents  a  pretty  star  flower  within  a  small  border,  and 
we  see  a  similar  one  in  No.  904  vritliin  a  treble  border,  all  in  repooBs^- 

work.     It  is  difficult  to 
explain  how  the  Trojans 
produced  such  patterns. 
KO.M3.  Ur.     Qiuliano     thinks 

with  Mr.  Landerer  that 
the  gold  plate  was  laid 
OD  a  block  of  lead  and 
the  ornamentation  ham- 
mered or  pressed  into 
it.  In  the  treasure  was 
also  the  gold  breast  or- 
nament No.  905,  which 
is  18  in.  long.  The 
upper  part,  in  the  form 
of  a  bosket,  is  1-8  in. 
Ko.9114.  long  and  IJ  in.  broad; 

it  consists  of  twenty- 
five  gold  wires,  which 
were  beaten  flat,  sol- 
dered together,  bent 
over,  and  joined  by 
means  of  a  small  gold 
plate,  0'12  in.  broad, 
and  of  two  gold  pins; 
to  the  upper  border 
were  soldered  two  gold 

Nm.  M3,M*.  DiK.  oromd-lea/.  rlrbly  hooks,  2iin,  loQB,     One 

ommnailBl.    (Aboot  bnUKlusl  sIk.  .,        '     ,■;  ,,°,       ,     . 

DepUi,  lan,)  side  of  the  gold  basket 

sa.tM.  Gold  onuunoii,  protsbij    is     omameuted     with 

(I'^iCMd''^. "  ii^iria*ft.)      three    rows    of   eleven 

gold    rings,     and    two 

more  such  rings  arc  seen   on   the  lower  part  of  the  hooks.     All  these 

rings  were   filled   np  with   a   substance   like  white  glass,  which  seems 

to  have  oneo   had  another   colour,  and   may  probably  have  been  blue. 

At  the  lower  end  is  soldered  a  gold  plate,  with  ten  holes,  from  which 

ten  chains  hang  down,  consisting  of  double  rings  of  gold  wire,  and  on 

*  Set  my  Jfyrcanf,  p\<.  16S-172. 
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each  link  is  fixed  a  leaf  of  gold,  0'2  in.  in  diameter.     Each  gold  chain 
has  155   snch   links  and   155  snch  leavesj  and  there  are,  consequently, 


Kot.V»-9V).    Eir-dng\  Bncflet,  Fillet, 


1550  double  rings  or  links,  and  1550  leaves.  At  the  end  of  each  chain 
is  suspended  a  gold  idol  of  the  usnal  form,  with  two  eyes  well  indicated. 
This  ornament  had  not  come  under  the  notice  of  the  labourers,  and,  with 
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other  dfibrisy  it  had  been  put  on  the  wheelbarrow  to  be  shot  oyer  the 
incline ;   but  it  was  discovered  by  the  keen  eye  of  Professor  Virchow, 
who  lifted  it  from  the  wheelbarrow  and  saved  it  from  certain  destruction. 
There  were  also  found  the  fragments  of  seven  much  larger  gold  idols. 
Another  treasure  was  found  by  me,  in  the  presence  of  M.  Bumouf  and 

Professor  Virchow,  at  a  depth  of  33  ft.  below  the  surface 
(in  the  place  marked  y  to  the  north  of  the  place  marked  A 
on  Plan  I.,  of  Troy),  on  the  slope  of  the  great  Trojan 
wall,  close  to  the  house  of  the  ancient  town- chief  or  king, 
and  close  to  the  spot  where  the  large  Treasure  was  found 
in  1873.  It  consisted  of  two  gold  ear-rings,  of  which 
I  represent  one  under  No.  920.  Both  have  the  usual 
basket  form,  and  are  ornamented  with  three  rosettes. 
To  the  basket  is  soldered  a  gold  plate,  ornamented  with 
very  simple  incised  linear  patterns.  To  this  gold  plate 
are  fixed,  on  the  one  ear-ring  five,  on  the  other  only  four, 
gold  rings ;  from  which  are  suspended  gold  chains  covered 
with  leaves. 

I  further  mention  the  very  large  gold  ear-rings  of 
the  common  form,  Nos.  906  and  907,  of  which  the  latter 
is  ornamented  with  three  rosettes : 
— another  gold  ear-ring,  just  like 
No.  920,  but  without  pendants: — 
two  more  small  gold  ear-rings  of 
the  usual  form,  of  which  I  repre- 
sent one  under  No.  910 : — a  small 
gold  ring,  like  Nos.  878  and  880, 
for  holding  the  hair  locks  or  braids : 
— one  plain  gold  fillet,  21  in.  long, 
which  I  represent  under  No.  921 ; 
it  has  at  one  extremity  three  per- 
forations, and  on  the  other  one  per- 
foration, for  fastening  it  round  the 
head: — nine  gold  ornaments  with 
four  spirals,  like  Nos.  836  and  838 ; 
and  some  smaller  ones  of  the  same 
kind,  like  No.  909.  Similar  ornaments  are  very  abundant 
in  the  royal  tombs  of  Mycenae.* 

This  treasure  further  contained  two  very  large  and 
heavy  gold  bracelets,  of  which  I  represent  one  under 
No.  918.  It  consists  of  a  very  thick  round  gold  rod, 
having  at  one  extremity  only  an  ornament  in  the  form  of  a  flower- 
button.  In  the  treasure  were  also  hundreds  of  gold  beads,  in  the  form 
of  rings  or  leaves,  with  a  tubular  hole,  like  Nos.  911-916,  and  885-899; 
the  six  silver  ear-rings,  No.  922,  which  are  fastened  together  by  the 
cementing  action  of  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  to  which  also  many  gold 
beads  are  stuck ;  and  the  large  silver  spoon.  No.  923,  of  good  repousse- 


No.  922.  Six  Sliver  Kar-riiigR. 
fMtened  together  bjr  Ui«  ce- 
menting action  of  the  dilorlJe 
of  hllver,  many  gold  bcaJs 
sticking  to  them.  (Half  ac- 
toal  size.    Depth,  la  ft.} 


No.  Ml,    Fillet  of 
Gold.    (HalfactUAl 
siie.    Depth,  33  ft.) 


*  See  my  Myceruic,  No.  297. 
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-work.  Like  tlie  shield.  No.  799,  this  epooD  has  in  the  centre  a  large  navel- 
like  boss  (ofi^Xi^),  surrounded  by  a  furrow  (avXa^)  and  by  a  projecting 
border.  The  handle  has  a  floral  orna- 
mentation in  intaglio;  its  end  is  per- 
forated, and  has  a  large  ring  for  sus- 
pension. The  large  size  of  this  spoon, 
and  particularly  its  boss,  make  it  pro- 
bable that  it  had  a  sacred  use,  and  was 
employed  for  libations.  Further,  the 
treasure  contained  the  pretty  gold  fillet, 
No.  919,  which  has  two  perforations  at 
each  end.  It  ia  decorated,  in  punched 
work,  with  a  border  of  dots,  9  double 
concentric  circles,  and  27  vertical  rows 
of  dots.  There  were  also  found  nine 
gold  ear-rings  of  the  shape  represented 
by  No,  917,  which  had  never  yet  occurred 
except  of  silver  (see  No.  122,  p.  250). 
They  have  the  form  of  a  primitive  boat, 
and  consist  of  simple  gold  plate.  The 
two  ends  are  turned  ronnd  in  the  form 
of  spirals,  and  by  the  holes  of  the  latter 
they  were  suspended  in  the  ear  by  means 
of  a  thin  gold  wire.  Each  of  these 
boat-like   ear-rin&s   is   ornamented  with 

21     dots     made    with     the   punch.       Ihere  in  Ue  middle.    TbebiDdlel>oinuaait^:  ■ 

are   gold   ear-rings   similar   to   these  in        iHlitZtZ^"''v^xC^  "  '"  '^' 

the  gold  room  of  the  British   Museum, 

but   I   could   not   find   out  where   they  came   from. 

I  have  further  to  mention  gold  rings  with  a  spiral  ornamentation  like 
No.  839  and  No.  845,  the  thick  ends  of  which  can  leave  no  doubt  that 
they  served  to  fasten  and  ornament  the  hair-tresses.  Also  plain  ear-rings 
like  No.  846,  and  ear-rings  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  with  a  granular  orna- 
mentation like  Nos.  883  and  884. 

Among  the  gold  objects  found  I  have  finally  to  mention  the  pretty 
eagle,  which  I  represent  in  three  different  positions,  under  Nos.  924,  925, 
926.  Its  form  resembles  a  pigeon,  but  the  head  is  decidedly  that  of  an 
eagle.  It  is  nearly  2  in.  long  and  1^  in.  broad ;  the  tail  has  a  breadth  and 
length  of  0-6  in.  It  is  made  of  two  gold  plates  joined  by  two  gold  pins,* 
and  presents  an  example  of  pretty  good  repousse- wort.  In  the  lower  part 
of  the  hollow  belly  (see  No.  925)  is  a  round  hole,  which  makes  it  likely 
that  the  eagle  was  fixed  on  an  object  of  wood.  The  upper  side  is 
ornamented  with  linear  patterns  of  intaglio-work ;  the  wings  and  tail 
have  also  an  incised  decoration  on  the  reverse  side.  The  ornamentation 
of  the  wings  reminds  us  of  that  of  the  double-headed  eagle  in  the  Htttite 
sculptnreH  of  Boghaz  Eioi  and  Eyuk. 

•  Thia  IB  tlie  only  iniUnce  at  Troy   in  which  we   see   metal  platei  not  solJereJ,  but  joined 
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At  ft  depth  of  from  30  to  33  ft.,  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  royal 
house,  was  fotmd  the  remarkable  bronze  dagger,  No.  927,  which  is 
8'2  in.  long,  very  well  preserved,  and  of  a  dark  grey 
colour,  just  like  iron.  The  blade  is  4'2  in.  long,  and 
nearly  1^  in.  wide  at  its  thickest  part.  The  handle  is 
qnadrangular,  and  is  decorated  with  incised  triangles, 
which  makes  it  probable  that  it  was  not  cased  in  wood. 
The  end  of  the  handle  is  ornamented  with  a  conchant 
cow  or  01  with  long  horns.  I  hold  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  this  also  was  a  ceremonial  dagger,  as,  on  acconnt 
of  the  cow,  it  seems  too  unhandy  to  have  served  for 
common  use.  By  the  cementing  power  of  the  chloride 
of  copper  there  stick  to  this  dagger  five  glass  beads, 
which  are  now  white,  but  which  have  apparently  once 
been  bine.  Most  certainly  these  glass  beads  have  never 
served  as  ornaments  of  the  dagger  ;  they  can  only  have 
come  in  contact  with  it  accidentally :  but  their  presence 
seems  to  prove  that  they  were  in  general  use  here.  Bnt 
were  they  imported  by  the  Phoenicians  or  home-made  ? 

Under  Nob.  928-930,   934-936,  940,  941,  and  945, 

I  represent  some  of  the  common  bronze  pins  or  brooches, 

which  are  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  burnt  city, 

and  also  frequently  in  all  the  other  pre-historic  cities  of 

Hissarlik;  they  have  a  globular  head,  and  were  in  use 

before  the  invention  of  the  fibula.    Nos.  939,  947,  and 

951  are  similar;  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  head  is 

here  tamed  in  the  form  of  a  spiral ;  but  this  is  hardly 

visible,  owing  to  the  oxide  or  carbonate  of  copper  with 

which  the  brooches  are  covered.     No.  932  is  a  brooch 

N«.  m.    iiii(««r  of     with  a  double  spiral. 

.paTtofZrf.'^w  Noa.  931,  933,  942,  944,  and  946  are  primitive  arrow- 

(^u  '^uai"^K      ^^"^^  °^  bronze  or   copper.      No.  937   is   a   fish-hook ; 

i'ei>«h.  30  to  33  fi.)      No.  938,  a  curious  object  of  lead  in  the  form  of  an  ear- 
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ring,  but,  being  far  too  thick  to  be  stuck  into  the  ear,  it  very  probably 
seryed  to  fasten  and  ornament  the  hair.     Nos.  943,  948,  and  949  are 


928 


929 


930 


931 


932 


933 


934 


935 


936 


940 


939 


946 


947 


962 


963 


■ 


Nob.  928-963.    Primitive  Bruocbes,  Arrow-beads,  a  Punch,  Rings,  kc  of  Bruuzc.    (About  half  actual  sixe. 

Depth.  24  to  32  ft.) 

rings ;  No.  952  is  a  needle,  and  No.  953  a  pnnch  of  bronze.    Nos.  954 
and  956  are  bronze  knives ;  in  the  handle  of  the  former  may  be  seen  one, 


No.  964. 


Nu.  955. 


No.  966. 


No.  967. 


Noe.  954-967.    Knives,  Am>w-bead,  and  Lonce-head  of  Bronze.    (Half  actual  size.    Depth, :  2  to  32  n.) 

in  that  of  the  latter  two  round  heads  of  the  pins  by  means  of  which  the 
handles  were  fixed  in  the  wooden  casing. 
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No.  955  is  the  only  bronze  arrow-head  with  barbs  ever  fonod  by  me 
in  this  third,  the  burnt  city,  all  the  other  arrow-heads  being  of  the  shape 
described  before.  Bnt  that  similarly  shaped  arrow-heads  were  in  use, 
though  without  barbs,  seems  also  to  be  proved  by  the  mould  No.  604, 
which  has  the  forms  for  casting  them. 

No.  957  is  another  lance-head  ot  bronze.  In  its  handle  may  be  seen 
two  pin-heads,  hy  which  it  was  fastened  to  the  shaft.  No.  958  is  a  bronze 
battle-axe,  with  a  perforation  for  the  handle.  Only  four  were  found  by 
me  of  the  like  shape,  and  all  of  them  in  the  burnt  city.  Similax 
battle-axes  of  bronze  have  been  found  on  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  and  are 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Cagliari.*     Numerous  battle-axes  of  a  similar 


KuIth,  (md  jmothtr 


shape,  but  of  pure  copper,  were  found  in  Hungary.'  Nos,  959  and  960 
represent  two  mora  of  the  bronze  battle-axes  of  the  common  Trojan  shape. 
Nos.  961,  962,  and  964  are  bronze  knives ;  No.  963,  a  pointed  implement 
of  bronze. 

Under  Nos.  965  and  966  I  represent  two  bronze  knives  of  a, 
remarkable  form;  both  run  out  into  a  spiral.  No.  965,  which  ia 
single-edged,  has  evidently  had  its  handle  encased  in  wood ;  No,  966 
is  double-edged :  the  singular  shape  of  its  handle  makes  it  hardly 
possible  that  it  can  have  been  cased  in  wood.  Mr.  Basil  Cooper  calls 
my  attention  to  the  exact  Egyptian  type  in  the  form  of  these  two 
knives.  I  represent  under  No.  967  one  more  one-edged  knife  of  the 
common  form.  The  Trojan  knives  had  in  no  instance  the  shape  of  our 
present  pocket-knives  ;  they  were  much  longer,  had  handles  of  wood,  and 
were  worn  attached  to  the  belt,  as  we  see  in  Homer. 

No.  968  is  again  a  bronze  lance;  in  its  lower  end  may  be  seen  the 
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holes  for  the  pins  by  which  it  was  fastened  in  the  shaft.  It  was  picked 
Qp  by  the  side  of  oae  of  the  two  entire  skeletons  of  men,  which  I  fonnd  in 
the  roam  of  a  house  to  the  east  of  the  platean  of  the  Tower,  immediately 


Irtual  iriie.   Deplh,  It  It.     No. 


to  the  north  of  the  nine  jars  (see  Plan  I.,  of  Troy,  the  place  marked  e  s), 
and  which  appear  to  be  those  of  warriors,  as  they  had  helmets  on  their 
heads.     One  of  the  skulls  was  fractured,  the  other  was  uninjured;  but 


this  latter  was  also  fractured  on  its  way  to  London,  Professor  Virchow, 
who  kindly  recomposed  both  skulls  and  matte  the  accompanying  excellent 
geometrical  drawings  of  them  {Nos.  969-972  and  Nos.  973-976),  has  sent 
me  the  following  interesting  note. 
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CHB  Two  Skulls  (or  Hiujh^tbib). 
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"  From  vhich  the  following  iiidic«B  may  fiiitfaer  be  escalated : 
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"The  aknll  Nob.  969-972  h  evidently  that  of  a  male;  jadging  from 
the  good  pteaervation  of  the  teeth-crowns,  it  belongs  to  a  young  man, 
who,  however,  haa  had  time  to  wear  deeply  down  the  edges  of  the  incisore. 
The  forehead  is  broad ;  the  glabella  moderately  deepened.  The  vertical 
carve  (carve  of  the  vertex)  is  long  and  well  shaped,  with  a  rapid  falling 
oflf  of  the  occiput,  which  for  the  rest  ia  ronnded ;  lambdoida!  suture  ser- 
rated. The  eyebrow  projections  are  strongly  developed ;  maxillary  bonea 
quite  orthognathous ;  the  chin  projecting,  broad  and  angular.  The  middle 
of  the  lower  jawbone  above  the  chin  is  inflected ;  the  upper  alveolar  pro- 
cess very  low.  The  upper  part  of  the  nose  is  narrow,  the  spine  much  deve- 
loped.     The  face  is  somewhat  coarse  and  narrow,  with  deep  Fossae  eaninae. 


dcflclenciPt  rcplMwd  by  gypmira  ut  Lndlotwl  by  ob 

"  The  skull  Nos.  973-976  is  probably  that  of  a  young  man,  though  it 
haa  a  very  delicate  appearance.  The  superciliary  arches  are  slight ;  the 
frontal  and  parietal  tubera  distinct,  but  not  strongly  protruding ;  the 
teeth  but  little  worn  down.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  continuous  frontal 
suture  and  prognathism  pretty  strongly  developed.  Though  almost  the 
whole  occiput  and  the  right  side  had  to  be  artificially  reconstructed,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  uncertainty  of  the  measuring  is  great,  yet  the 
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chief  results  may  be  considered  as  trustworthy.  On  the  whole,  the  skull 
is  narrow  and  high ;  its  greatest  height  is  two  finger-breadths  behind  the 
coronal  suture.  Owing  to  the  restoration,  it  broadens  perhaps  more  than 
is  necessary  towards  the  back  and  below.  In  the  Norma  temporalis  it 
appears  high  and  long.  The  face  is  moderately  high ;  less  coarse  than 
the  preceding,  but  not  pretty.  The  nose  appears  to  be  broad ;  its  back 
especially  is  somewhat  flattened  at  its  beginning.  The  eye-holes  are  low ; 
the  Fossae  caninae  deep ;  the  incisors  large ;  the  alveolar  apophysis  of  the 
upper  jaw  projects  obliquely.  The  lower  jaw  is  strong;  the  chin  broad 
and  projecting ;  the  alveolar  part  of  the  lower  jaw  is  on  the  whole  some- 
what bent  forward ;  high  processes ;  low  coronoid  apophysis. 

"  While  the  two  male  skulls  have  many  resemblances  to  each  other, 
they  are  essentially  distinguished  from  the  female  skull  (No.  147).  This 
is  brachycephalic  (index  82*5),  while  the  two  others  are  distinctly  stamped 
dolichocephalic,  with  an  index  of  68 '6  in  the  first,  of  73*8  in  the  second. 
Probably  their  narrowness  has  been  partly  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the 
masses  of  earth  which  lay  upon  them,  and  somewhat  higher  numbers 
ought  to  be  taken ;  but  this  makes  no  difierence  in  the  contrast  between 
the  skulls.  It  is  only  in  the  prognathism  that  the  skull  Nos.  973-976 
approaches  the  female  skull  No.  147,  whilst  the  strongly  orthognathic 
skull  Nos.  969-972  is  in  contrast  with  both. 

"  The  question  whether  all  three  skulls  belong  to  the  same  people, 
is  difficult  to  decide  on  account  of  such  great  differences.  If  the  progna- 
thism is  regarded  as  an  ethnological  criterion,  then  the  conclusion  must 
be  that  the  male  skull,  Nos.  969-972,  must  belong  to  a  people  different 
from  the  other  two.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  form 
of  the  skuU  indicates  rather  a  relation  between  the  two  male  skulls 
than  between  them  and  the  female  skull.  It  is  true  that  the  female  sex 
inclines  more  to  prognathism,  and  in  many  races  the  female  calvaria 
appears  shorter  and  broader  than  the  male ;  but  still  the  difference  in  the 
cephalic  index  (82' 5  — 73*8  =  8  •  7)  is  so  considerable  that  it  cannot  be 
referred  to  a  mere  difference  of  sex.  Thus  we  are  led  naturally  to  the 
question,  whether  we  have  not  here  before  us  the  remains  of  a  mixed  race. 
In  this  respect  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  all  three  skulls  present  in 
a  striking  manner  the  appearance  of  the  bones  of  a  race  in  an  advanced 
state  of  civilization.  Nothing  of  the  savage,  nothing  massive  in  the 
formation  of  the  bones,  no  particularly  strong  development  of  the 
apophyses  of  the  muscles  and  tendons,  can  be  observed.  AH  the  parts 
have  a  smooth,  fine,  almost  slender  appearance.  It  is  true  that  all 
three  skulls  have  belonged  to  youthful  persons,  or  at  least  to  persons  but 
little  advanced  in  age,  and  many  a  protuberance  would  perhaps  have  been 
further  developed  had  they  grown  older.  But  with  savage  races  the 
bones  acquire  earlier  a  greater  thickness  and  ruggedness,  and  it  is  there- 
fore most  natural  to  infer  that  the  ancient  owners  of  these  heads  belonged 
to  a  settled  people,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  peace,  and  who, 
through  intercourse  with  distant  races,  were  more  exposed  to  being 
mixed  in  blood. 

"  Of  course  these  remarks  can  only  be  offered  with  great  reserve,  as  in 
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all  three  skulls  decay  had  reached  such  a  degree,  that  the  recomposition  of 
the  fragments,  particularly  of  the  face,  by  no  means  excludes  the  possi- 
bility of  arbitrariness.  Each  of  the  two  male  skulls  has,  under  my 
direction,  been  taken  to  pieces  and  recomposed  six  or  seven  times ; 
nevertheless  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  satisfied  with  the  result.  But 
at  last  I  have  terminated  the  attempts  at  restoration,  because,  as  large 
pieces  are  missing,  a  certain  arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  the  restorer 
cannot  be  avoided ;  besides,  at  least  in  the  main  points,  it  cannot  be  per- 
ceived that  a  fresh  restoration  would  give  an  essentially  different  result. 
The  dolichocephalism  of  the  male  and  the  brachycephalism  of  the  female 
skulls  would  surely  as  little  disappear  as  the  orthognathism  of  the  one 
and  the  prognathism  of  the  two  other  skulls. 

"  The  temptation  is  very  great  to  make  further  suppositions  regarding 
the  extraction  of  the  individual  persons  and  their  social  position.  This 
temptation,  I  believe,  I  must  resist,  because  our  real  knowledge  of  the 
craniology  of  ancient  peoples  is  still  on  a  very  small  scale.  If  it  were 
correct  that,  as  some  authors  suppose,  the  ancient  Thracians,  like  the 
modern  Albanians,  were  brachycephalic,  we  might  perhaps  connect  with 
them  the  people  represented  by  the  brachycephalic  head  from  Hissarlik. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dolichocephalism  of  Semites  and  Egyptians  would 
permit  us  to  go  with  our  dolicephalic  skulls  from  Hissarlik  to  so  distant 
an  origin.  But  if  besides  the  skull  index  we  take  into  consideration  the 
entire  formation  of  the  head  and  the  face  of  the  dolichocephalic  skulls,  the 
idea  that  those  men  were  members  of  the  Aryan  race  is  highly  pleasing. 
Hence  I  believe  the  natural  philosopher  should  stop  in  the  face  of  these 
problems,  and  should  abandon  further  investigation  to  the  archsBologist.*' 

The  skull  Nos.  977,  978,  which  was  found  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city, 
in  a  jar,  together  with  ashes  of  animal  matter,  is,  as  Prof.  Virchow 
informs  me,  that  of  a  woman,  probably  of  a  "  young  maiden.  Its  type 
is  a  very  characteristic  female  one :  the  bones  are  fine ;  the  form  is 
very  pleasing.  Corresponding  to  the  pronounced  dolichocephalic  index 
of  71'3  (greatest  length  188,  greatest  breadth  134  mm.),  the  Norma 
verticalia  is  long  and  oval ;  the  Norma  temporalis  extended,  with  a  long 
and  somewhat  flat  vertex-curve.  The  auricular  height  is  111  mm. ; 
according  to  this,  the  auricular  index  amounts  to  57,  which  is  a  very  low 
measure.  In  the  same  way  the  Lambda-angle  is  low  and  very  obtuse; 
the  forehead  low,  falling  off  distinctly  and  rapidly  from  the  vertex-curve ; 
the  orbital  edges  quite  smooth.  The  Sutura  frontalis  is  continuous. 
Compared  with  the  other  skulls,  we  find  a  great  contrast  to  the  female 
skull.  No.  147,  which  is  brachycephalic ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  near 
approach  to  the  two  male  skulls,  especially  to  Nos.  969-972.  There  can, 
therefore,  be  no  objection  to  join  these  three  skulls  in  one  group.  In 
connection  with  this  it  is  not  without  importance  that  the  new  skull,  as 
well  as  the  skull  Nos.  973-976,  has  an  open  Sutura  frontalis. 

"  Begarding  this  skull,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  of  the  first 
skulls;  namely,  that  the  bones  give  one  the  impression  of  a  delicate, 
civilized,  settled  population.  If  this  population  were  pre-eminently  a 
dolichocephalic  one,  then  we  have  the  choice  between  Aryan,  Semitic,  and 
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perhaps  Hamitic  races.  A  definite  decision  on  this  point  cannot  yet 
be  made  from  a  purely  anthropological  point  of  view,  but  I  may  say 
that  the  last  skull  can  hardly  be  distinguished  in  the  midst  of  ancient 
Greek  skulls." 


No.  978. 


No.  977. 


Nos.  977,  978.  Skull  found  in  a  Jar,  together  with  ashes  of  animal  matter,  probably  human  uhm,  at  a  depth  of  23  ft. 

Professor  Virchow  kindly  sent  me  also  the  following  note  on  the 
skeleton  of  a  foetus  which  was  found  in  a  vase  in  the  third  or  burnt 
city  :  — "  This  skeleton  is  very  defective,  because  there  are  only  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  head,  breast,  pelvis,  hands  and  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities  as  far  as  the  hands  and  feet  are  pretty 
complete.     Their  bones  give  the  following  measurements : — 
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"  It  may,  therefore,  be  a  foBtus  of  from  6  to  7  months." 
Unfortunately  both  the  helmets,  which  were  on  these  skulls,  had  been 
so  much  destroyed  by  the  chloride  of  copper,  that  they  could  only  be 
taken  out  in  small  fragments,  which  are  too  much  corroded  and  too  fragile 
to  be  recomposed. 

The  upper  portions  of  both  helmets  have,  however,  been  well  pre- 
served; and  these  parts  form  the  ridge  ((fxiXosi),  in  which  the  horsehair 
plume  (X6(f>o<;  imrovpis:),  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Hiad,  was  fixed.* 
In  both  cases  the  <^tt\o?  consists  of  two  pieces,  such  as  we  have  seen  under 
Nos.  795-798,  and  as  I  have  recomposed  them  in  No.  979.    The  reader 


•  iii.  362 ;  iv.  459  ;  vi.  9 ;  xiii.  132  ;  xvi.  216. 

Mr.  Philip  Smith  says  in  his  foot-note  at 
p.  281  of  Troy  and  its  Remains:  "Few  coinci- 
dences have  struck  us  more  than  the  comparison 
cf  these  helmet-crests  with  the  frequent  allusions 
in  Homer,  especially  where  *  Hector  of  the 
dancing  helmet-crest  '(Kopv0aloXos*'EKT»p)  takes 
off  the  helmet  that  frightened  his  child  (//.  yi. 
469,  foil.) : 

rapfiiiaas  x^'^^^  f*  ^'^  \6<pov  /inrioxoIrTfy, 

ttwhif  inr*  iucpordnis  K6pv$os  vtimvra  ro4i<ras. 


('  Scared  at  the  brazen  mail  and  horsehair  plume. 
That  waved  terrific  on  the  crested  helm.*) 

*'  No  such  plumed  helmets  are  found  among  the 
remains  of  *  pre-historic  '  barbarous  races.  The 
skeletons,  with  the  helmets  and  lances  beside 
them,  bear  striking  witness  to  a  city  tiken  by 
storm.  In  Homer,  the  Trojans,  under  the 
command  of  the  '  crested  Hector,'  are '  valiant 
with  lances  *  (jiffAoSres  iyxfipfru>f  II.  ii.  BIG- 
SIS)." 


A   TROJAN   HELMET-OHEST. 


will  see  in  the  lower  portion  a  round  boss ;  this  is  the  bead  of  the  copper 
nail  by  which  the  piece  is  transfixed :  the  point  of  the  nail  on  the  other 


Ko.»I«.  (a)TlMnppnaDd(b)luicerpI«H<JiiTnt]inHElmet-  Nn.  *».  Onu  Cvpper  lUng,  Cmn]  iH*r 
cm (M^Um)  pLucd ugnbR.  (c)  a  imtUplcaof  UKHflmn  U»Uelmn-cnM.  (Abonlhiaf  k.tul  tlu. 
rnnaliM  ulhcHDB  ta  the  l.iwer  put  of  tbe  Vrrti.    A  pin,  Dep)b.  ttunt  la  IL) 

tbeoppuillaildp.  (About  taiirulniaalK.  DepUi,  itngtU  ft.) 

side  is  merely  bent  round.  As  to  the  place  into  which  the  \6tf)o<!  iinrovpfi 
waa  inserted  and  fixed  there  can  be  no  donbt,  for  the  opening  at  the  top 
of  the  ridge  can  have  served  no  other  pnrpose.*  By  the  side  of  one 
helmet  I  found  the  copper  ring  No.  980,  by  the  side  of  the  other  the 
fragment  of  a  similar  ring.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  how  these  rings  coold 
have  been  connected  with  the  helmets. 

Under  No.  981  I  represent  six  primitive  bronze  brooches,  of  which 
only  two  have  globular,  the  others  flat  heads.     They  had   been  stack 


Ko,  091.    Six  StoDte  Onw-het.  ituck  togptber  ia  the  boLlow  of  4  bonr.  and  cemented  tjgetbor  by  Ibe  oiidv  or 
cu-bjule  urcuppfr,    (1 ;  3  ectiul  alie.    lieplb.HIC) 

together  into  a  hollow  bone,  and  are  consolidated  by  the  cementing  action 
pf  the  oxide  or  carbonate.  This  is  the  sole  instance  of  brooches  with  flat 
heads  in  the  burnt  city. 

No.  982  marks  an  object  of  bronze  in  form  like  a  small  coin.  On  the 
front  side  it  is  slightly  concave,  and  represents  in  very  low  relief  a  little 
figure,  in  which,  by  the  help  of  what  we  have  learned  from  those  on  the 
whorls  Nos.  1826,  1883,  1971,  199i,  we  see  a  man  with  uplifted  arms. 
On  the  reverse  side  this  object  is  quite  flat ;  we  only  see  there  a  single 
dot.  I  think  that,  with  all  its  resemblance  to  a  coin,  this  object  cannot 
be  one,  for  nothing  else  like  it  has  ever  been  found  in  any  one  of  the 

■  A  liiailar  coDlrivance  ia  also  Men  on  the      gold  bead  and  a  gold  ring.     See  my  Mgcmat, 
helmet  of  B  warrior  in  tbeinfiig/iDS  of  a  Mycenenn       p.  174,  Mo.  254ip.  223,  No.  335. 
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pre-hiBtoric  cities  of  Hiesatlik.    Besides,  coined  money  was  still  anknown 
even  in  the  time  of  Homer. 


##tt  #t.i 
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a.    CBrk™01Ji«otii>rhi»>nli.lMw.wltlillin»| 

colD.    (ArtiuliiH. 

(3  ;  4  ■OOMl  (in.     DcpIti.UUi»lt} 

U«pUi.»fI,) 

No.  983  is  s  very  curious  object  of  a  perfectly  white  snbstance,  with 
traces  of  blue  coloar  on  the  outside.  It  has  nine  semi-globnlar  pro- 
jections, a  linear  ornamentation,  and  at  one  end  one  perforation,  at  the 
other  two,  by  which  it  was  pinned  on  another  object.  I,  therefore,  hold 
it  to  hare  served  as  an  ornament  of  a  wooden  box.  In  the  fracture  it  ha« 
quite  the  appearance  of  gypsnm,  and  it  is  much  softer  and  lighter  than 
Egyptian  porcelain.  As  nothing  like  a  similar  paste  has  ever  been  fonnd 
by  me,  and  also  on  account  of  its  bine  coloar,  which  nerer  occnra  else- 
where at  Hissarlik,  I  think  it  to  he  of  foreign  importation. 

No.  984  represents  a  plain  perforated  lentoid  gem  of  corneliaa,  fonnd 

in  the  royal  house ;  its  sole  decoration  is  an  incised  line,  wluch  goes  round 

it  lengthwise.    A  perfectly  similar  gem  of  comelisn, 

found  in  a  tomb  at  Camims  in  Rhodes,  is  in  the  British 

Mnsenm. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  on  the  third,  the 

bnrnt  city,  without  examining  once  more  the  question, 

whether  this  pretty  little  town,  with  its  brick  walls, 

which  can  hardly  haye  boused  3000  iDhabitants,  could 

No.  «8i     w«in  ijnioid     ^*^®  '**^"  identical  with  the  great  Homeric  Ilios  of 

Gnoarcomoiiia.  immortal  renown,  which  withstood  for  ten  long  years 

i>rp)b.  ma.)  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  united  Greek  army  of  110,000 

men,  and  which  could  only  at  last  be  captured  bj  a 

stratagem. 

First,  as  regards  the  size  of  all  the  pre-historic  cities,  I  repeat  that 
they  were  hut  very  small.  In  fact,  we  can  hardly  too  much  contract  our 
ideas  of  the  dimensions  of  those  primeval  cities.        "^ 

Bo,  according  to  the  Attic  tradition,  Athens  was  built  by  the  Pelas- 
gians,  and  was  limited  to  the  small  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  whose  plateau  is 
of  oral  form,  900  ft.  long  and  400ft.  broad  at  its  broadest  part;  bat  it 
was  much  smaller  still  until  Gimon  enlarged  it  by  building  the  wall  on 
its  eastern  declivity  and  levelling  the  slope  within  by  means  of  d4bri».** 
The  lonians,  having  captured  the  city,  forced  the  Pelasgians  to  settle 
at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Acropolis.  According  to  Thucydides,  Athens 
was  only  enlarged  by  the  coalescence  of  the  Attic  demi  there  {avuouctafiK) 

"  Paus.  i.   -ie,  S  3  :    Tp  J)  iKporihtt,    w\iir  fair)  T^  'AypitJir  ical  'TwipfiiBr.     rvrSarS^rtn 

Eo'or    Kf^urr    ^neti/i-Tirfp    aur^t    i    Mi\Ti^au,  Si  oTrirti   i)iRu',  oiSir  KXAo  auriiair  itaStTr,  f) 

r*:pi0a^tiv  rh     \9nrbr    XiytTm    tdi!     Ttix^"*  ^utrXoii  Ti  i^apxv^    Sirras  'AHoprwiur  fitroi- 

Tltkturyoi'S  wK^iirai'Tds  inrrt  inrh  rtir  iiip6woXiy  ■  if^at. 
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effected  by  Theseus.^  In  like  manner  Athens  {'AOijvai),  Thebes  (Sq^ai), 
Mycenae  {Mufcrji/ai),  and  all  the  other  cities  whose  names  are  of  the 
plural  form,  were  probably  at  first  limited  to  their  stronghold,  called 
iroTuf;,  and  had  their  names  in  the  singular ;  but  the  cities  having  been 
enlarged,  they  received  the  plural  name,  the  citadel  being  then  called 
Acropolis,  and  the  lower  town  iroXi^.  The  most  striking  proof  of  this  is 
the  name  of  the  valley  "  Polis  "  in  Ithaca,  which,  as  I  have  shown  above,^ 
is  not  derived  from  a  real  city,  or  acropolis, — for  my  excavations  there 
have  proved  that  this  single  fertile  valley  in  the  island  can  never  have 
been  the  site  of  a  city,— but  from  a  natural  rock,  which  has  never  been 
touched  by  the  hand  of  man.  This  rock,  however,  having — as  seen  from 
below — precisely  the  shape  of  a  citadel,  is  for  this  reason  now  called 
eastran,  and  was  no  doubt  in  ancient  times  called  PoliSy  which  name  has 
been  transferred  to  the  valley. 

The  ancient  Polis  or  Asty  (aarv)  was  the  ordinary  habitation  of  the 
town-chief  or  king,  with  his  family  and  dependants,  as  well  as  of  the 
richer  classes  of  the  people ;  it  was  the  site  of  the  Agora  and  the  temples, 
and  the  general  place  of  refuge  in  time  of  danger.  We  have  traces  of 
this  fact  in  the  extended  sense  of  the  Italian  castello,  to  embrace  a  town, 
and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  burh ;  also,  as  Professor  Yirchow  suggests  to  me, 
in  the  Slavish  gard=hortus  (Burgwall).  "  What,  indeed,"  says  Mr. 
Gladstone,  ''have  we  to  say  when  we  find  that,  in  the  period  of  the 
incunabula  of  Bome,  the  Romans  on  the  Palatine  were  probably  faced  by 
the  Sabines  on  the  hill  of  the  Capitol  ?"  ^  It  is,  therefore,  not  the  small- 
ness  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  which  can  prevent  us  from  identifying 
it  with  the  Homeric  Troy,  because  Homer  is  not  a  historian,  but  an  epic 
poet.  Besides,  he  does  not  sing  of  contemporaneous  events,  but  of  events 
which  happened  probably  600  or  700  years  before  his  time,  and  which 
he  merely  knew  from  hearsay : — 

"  If,"  as  Professor  Sayce  observes,*  "  Greek  warriors  had  never  fought 
in  the  Plain  of  Troy,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  poems  of  Homer 
would  not  have  brought  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  under  the  walls  of 
Ilion."  Great  national  heroic  poems  always  rest  on  the  foundation  of 
great  decisive  national  combats  and  definite  regions  which  had  become 
famous  for  these  combats.  The  whole  of  Greek  antiquity,  and  at  its  head 
the  greatest  of  all  historians,  Thucydides,  never  doubted  of  such  combats 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont.  ''  The  capture  of  Troy  is,"  as  M. 
Lenormant  says,*  "  one  of  the  five  or  six  primitive  reminiscences  of  the 
Greeks,  which  seem  to  refer  to  real  facts,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the 
exuberant  mythological  vegetation  in  the  midst  of  whicli  they  appear, 
throw  into  the  dark  night  of  the  heroic  ages  a  light  on  the  successive 
phases  of  growing  civilization.  Such  are,  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Argos  by  the  early  Pelasgic  dynasty  of  Inachus ;  its  replacement  by 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  15 ;  t^  8^  wp6  roUov  ji  iixp^oXts  *  Homeric  Synchronism,  p.  39.       *  //.  ii.  48G. 

71  vvv  olffa  »rfXij  ^v,  KoL  ih  vr*  ovr^v  wphs  v6rov  *  Contemporary  Review  of  December  1878. 

fidXiffra  Tf  rpafAn4voy.  «  See  hit  ml.  p.  4G.  •  Antiquites  (ic?  la  Tronde,  pp.  35,  36. 
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the  new  dynasty  of  Danaus ;  the  power  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Pelopids ; 
and,  in  another  part  of  Greece,  the  Phoenician  colonization  of  Thehes, 
The  Greeks  always  considered  these  events  as  marking  the  principal  and 
decisive  epochs  of  their  primitive  annals  and  their  pre-historic  traditions. 
For  the  Trojan  war  there  is  a  remarkable  nnanimity  of  tradition,  a 
unanimity  too  decisively  marked  not  to  be  founded  on  a  positive  fact.  I 
am  particularly  struck  by  the  constancy  with  which,  in  the  midst  of  the 
infinite  divergence  of  the  heroic  legends  of  the  Greeks,  there  is  always 
maintained  the  same  space  of  time  between  the  capture  of  Troy  and  the 
Dorian  invasion,  which  is  placed  a  little  less  than  a  hundred  years  later, 
and  opens  the  historical  ages." 

In  the  catalogue  of  ships ^  the  poet  mentions  "the  lower  Thebes" 
(TTTodfj^ai),  because  the  upper  town,  the  Gadmea,  destroyed  by  the 
Epigoni,  had  not  yet  been  rebuilt.  His  mention  of  the  lower  town 
only  seems,  therefore,  to  confirm  another  ancient  tradition. 

Mr.  Gladstone  writes : ®  ''As  to  the  question  what  light  Schliemann's 
discoveries  throw  upon  the  question,  whether  Troy  had  a  real  or  only 
a  mythical  existence,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  mythical  theory, 
always  wofuUy  devoid  of  tangible  substance,  can  long  survive  the  results 
attained.  In  the  Plain  where  the  scene  of  the  Iliad  is  laid,  upon  the  spot 
indicated  by  the  oldest  traditions,  which  for  very  many  centuries  were 
never  brought  into  question,  and  which,  as  testifying  to  a  fact  the  most 
simple  and  palpable,  were  of  high  presumptive  authority ;  at  a  depth  of 
from  23  to  33  ft.,  with  the  debris  of  an  older  city  beneath  it,  and  of  three 
more  recent  successive  towns  above  it;  has  been  found  a  stratum  of 
remains  of  an  inhabited  city,  which  was  manifestly  destroyed  by  a 
tremendous  conflagration." 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  third  city  of  Hissarlik 
perfectly  agrees  with  the  Homeric  indications  as  to  the  site  of  Troy; 
and  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  second  place  in  the  Troad  which  could 
possibly  vie  with  it,  goes  far  to  prove  its  identity,  the  more  so  as  the 
third  city  has,  like  the  Homeric  Ilios,  been  destroyed  by  the  hand  of 
an  enemy  in  a  fearful  catastrophe,  which  fell  on  it  so  suddenly  that  the 
inhabitants  had  to  leave  even  a  large  part  of  their  treasures  behind.  In 
this  respect  also  the  third  city  agrees  with  the  Homeric  description, 
because  the  poet  says :  "  Priam's  city  used  to  be  far-famed  for  its  wealth 
in  gold  and  bronze,  but  now  the  precious  wealth  has  disappeared  from  its 
houses."  *  If,  therefore,  in  spite  of  its  exhaustion  by  a  long-protracted 
siege,  the  third  city  of  Hissarlik  was  still  so  rich  that  I  could  find  in  it  ten 
treasures,  this  is  an  additional  proof  of  its  identity  with  the  poet's  Ilios. 

In  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  Ilium  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  sudden  catastrophe,  by  which  this  rich  and  famous  capital  of 
the  Trojan  kingdom  perished,  should  have  made  a  very  deep  impression 
on  the  minds  of  men,  both  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Greece,  and  that  it 
should  at  once  have  been  taken  up  by  the  bards.     But  while,  as  Mr. 


»  //.  ii.  505  :  »  //.  xviii.  288-290: 
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Gladstone  says,  the  local  features  of  the  site  and  Plain  of  Troy  were  given 
sufficiently  for  a  broad  identification,  the  bards  handled  them  loosely  and 
at  will  in  point  of  detail.  They  treated  the  Plain  without  any  assumption 
of  a  minute  acquaintance  with  it,  like  one  who  was  sketching  a  picture 
for  his  hearers,  boldly  but  slightly,  and  not  as  one  who  laid  his  scene  in  a 
place  with  which  he  was  already  personally  acquainted,  and  which  formed 
by  far  the  most  famous  portion  of  the  country  he  inhabited.  The  ruins  of 
the  burnt  Ilium  having  been  completely  buried  under  the  ashes  and  dihria^ 
and  people  having  no  archaeological  desire  for  the  investigation  of  the 
matter,  it  was  thought  that  the  destroyed  city  had  completely  disappeared. 
The  imagination  of  the  bards  had,  therefore,  full  play ;  the  small  Ilium 
grew  in  their  songs,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  strength  of  the 
Greek  fleet,  the  power  of  the  besieging  army,  and  the  great  actions  of  the 
hef oes ;  the  gods  were  made  to  participate  in  the  war,  and  innumerable 
legends  were  grouped  around  the  magnified  facts. 

I  wish  I  could  have  proved  Homer  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of 
the  Trojan  war!  Alas,  I  cannot  do  it!  At  his  time  swords  were  in 
universal  use  and  iron  was  known,  whereas  they  were  totally  unknown  at 
Troy.  Besides,  the  civilization  he  describes  is  later  by  centuries  than  that 
which  I  have  brought  to  light  in  the  excavations.  Homer  gives  us  the 
legend  of  Ilium's  tragic  fate,  as  it  was  handed  down  to  him  by  preceding 
bards,  clothing  the  traditional  facts  of  the  war  and  destruction  of  Troy  in 
the  garb  of  his  own  day.  Neither  will  I  maintain  that  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Troad  and  with  Troy  was  that  of  a  resident ;  but  certainly  he 
was  not  without  personal  knowledge  of  the  localities,  for  his  descriptions 
of  the  Troad  in  general,  and  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  in  particular,  are.  too 
truthful  for  us  to  believe  that  he  could  have  drawn  all  his  details  from 
the  ancient  myth.  If,  as  appears  likely,  he  visited  the  Plain  in  the  ninth 
century  B.o.,^®  he  would  probably  have  found  the  Aeolic  Ilium  already 
long  established,  having  its  Acropolis  on  Hissarlik  and  its  lower  town  on 
the  site  of  Novum  Ilium.  It  would,  therefore,  be  but  natural  that  he 
should  depict  Priam's  Troy  as  a  large  city,  with  an  acropolis  called  Per- 
gamos,  the  more  so  as  in  his  time  every  larger  city  had  its  Acropolis. 
My  excavations  have  reduced  the  Homeric  Ilium  to  its  real  proportions. 

I  have  never  called  in  doubt  the  unity  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  have 
always  firmly  believed  both  the  Odyssey  and  the  Iliad  to  be  by  one  author, 
except  perhaps — partly  or  entirely — the  24th  Ehapsody  of  each  poem, 
on  account  of  the  contradictions  they  contain  with  the  preceding  text. 
Besides — to  use  Mr.  Gladstone's  words,^ — "  If  I  consider  how  much  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity  have  been  expended  in  a  hundred  efforts  (scarcely  any 
two  of  the  assailants,  however,  agreeing  except  in  their  negative  or  revo- 
lutionary criticism)  to  disintegrate  the  Homeric  poems,  to  break  up  into 
nebulous  fragments  the  Sun  of  all  ancient  literature," — ^I  think  it  idle  on 
my  part  to  attempt  a  task  already  marked  by  so  many  failures ;  and  I 
rest  content  with  those  immortal  epics  as  they  stand — the  first-fruits  of 
the  noblest  literature  of  the  world,  and  the  fount  of  poetic  inspiration  for 
all  later  ages. 

*^  Professor  Sayce  observes  to  luc  that,  according  to  Euphorion  and  Theopompus,  Uoniev  was  a 
contemporary  of  Gyges  of  Lydia.  *  Homeric  Synchronism,  p.  7. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  FOURTH  CITY  ON  THE  SITE  OF  TROY. 

As  we  have  Been  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  inhabitants  of  Novum  Ilinm 
held,  according  to  an  ancient  legend,  that  Troy,  the  city  of  Priam,  had  not 
been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  united  Greek  army  under  Agamemnon, 
and  that  it  had  never  ceased  to  be  inhabited.  This  legend  is  certainly 
confirmed  by  Homer,  who,  when  Aeneas  was  on  the  point  of  being  killed 
by  Achilles  in  single  combat,  makes  Poseidon  say  :  '*  It  is  fated  that  Aeneas 
should  be  saved,  in  order  that  the  race  and  the  name  of  Dardanus  may 
not  utterly  disappear — Dardanus,  whom  Zeus  loved  most  of  all  the  sons 
he  begat  of  mortal  women  ;  because  the  race  of  Priam  has  now  become 
odious  to  the  son  of  Kronos  :  wok?,  tluirefore^  shall  tlie  mightij  Aeneas  reign 
over  the  Trojans^  and  the  sons  of  his  sons  hereafter  to  he  born.''  ^ 

This  legend  has  apparently  been  also  confirmed  by  the  criticism  of  my 
pickaxe  and  spade,  for — as  visitors  can  easily  convince  themselves  with  their 
own  eyes — the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Third,  the  brick  city,  has  not 
been  destroyed  by  the  conflagration.  I  must  further  say  that  this  legend 
is  also  confirmed  by  the  relics  I  have  discovered,  for— as  the  reader  will  see 
in  the  succeeding  pages — we  find  among  the  successors  of  the  burnt  city 
the  very  same  singular  idols ;  the  very  same  primitive  bronze  battle-axes ; 
the  very  same  terra-cotta  vases,  with  or  without  tripod  feet ;  the  very  same 
double-handled  goblets  (SeTra  afi^LKinreXKja)  ;  the  very  same  battle-axes  of 
jade,  porphyry,  and  diorite ;  the  same  rude  stone  hammers  and  saddle- 
querns  of  trachyte ;  the  same  immense  mass  of  whorls  or  balls  of  terra- 
cotta with  symbolical  signs.  The  only  difference  is  that,  in  general,  the 
pottery  of  this  fourth  city  is  coarser  and  of  a  ruder  fabric ;  and  that  we 
find  here  an  infinitely  larger  quantity  of  rude  wheel-made  terra-cottas 
and  many  new  forms  of  vases  and  goblets.  Besides,  the  quantity  of  rude 
stone  hammers  and  polished  stone  axes  is  here  fully  thrice  as  large  as  in 
the  third  city ;  also  the  masses  of  shells  and  cockles  accumulated  in  the 
debris  of  the  houses  are  so  stupendous,  that  they  baffle  all  description. 
Visitors  can  best  see  them  in  the  great  block  of  debris  which  I  have  left 
standing  close  to  the  "  great  tower."  A  people  which  left  all  their 
kitchen-refuse  on  the  floors  of  their  rooms  must  have  lived  in  a  very  low 
social  condition. 

This  low  state  of  civilization  seems  also  to  be  proved  by  the  absence  of 
large  city  walls.     The  large  stone  walls  built  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 

'  //.  XX.  302-308  :  o\  tdty  i^^yivovTO  yuvaiK&y  rt  diniTiu¥, 
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second  city  and  used  by  the  people  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  as  sub- 
structions for  their  huge  brick  walls,  were  buried  beneath  the  mounds  of 
ruins  and  debris  produced  by  the  conflagration ;  and,  as  is  amply  proved  by 
the  undisturbed  state  of  these  ruins  and  debris,  the  people  of  the  fourth 
city  did  not  attempt  to  bring  them  to  light  and  to  use  them.  Visitors 
can  convince  themselves  of  this  by  a  glance  at  the  accumulation  of  the 


stones 


*'^ones 


■   "   '"  Favement  of  the  Gate  A 

No.  9S5.  Accumulation  or  dehrU  before  the  Gate.  The  form  of  the  strata  of  dibrU  indicates  that  after  the  great 
conflagration  the  Tn^jans  continued  to  go  In  and  oat  on  the  same  spot  as  before,  although  the  paved  road  a  was 
deeply  buried  under  the  ashes. 

calcined  debris  of  the  third  city  in  front  of  the  gate,  because,  as  M. 
Burnouf  has  ingeniously  found  out,  and  as  he  shows  by  the  sketch  which 
I  give  here,  the  form  of  the  strata  of  the  burnt  debris  indicates  that, 
after  the  great  conflagration,  the  inhabitants  continued  to  go  in  and  out  at 
the  same  place  as  before,  although  the  paved  road  a  was  buried  10  ft.  deep 
under  the  ashes  and  debris.  If  a  part  of  the  old  inhabitants  remained  in 
the  city  after  the  conflagration,  they  certainly  went  in  and  out  by  the 
same  way,  because  they  wpre  accustomed  to  it.  If  the  city  were  re- 
colonized  by  another  people,  the  new  comers  may  have  used  the  same  road 
because  it  was  less  steep  and  therefore  easier,  for  everywhere  else  the 
descent  must  have  been  at  an  angle  of  ^5°,  this  being  always  the  slope 
the  rubbish  will  adopt  when  shot  from  a  height  and  left  to  itself,  or,  as 
engineers  say,  its  angle  of  repose.  Besides,  the  road  through  the  old 
gate  must,  at  a  short  distance,  have  joined  the  country-roads  in  the  plain. 
Thus  the  mere  fact  that  the  gate-road,  though  at  a  high  level,  continued 
to  be  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  fourth  city,  neither  proves  that  these 
latter  were  the  former  people  nor  that  they  were  new  comers. 

There  were  certainly  walls  of  defence :  as,  for  example,  one,  6  J  ft. 
high  and  4  ft.  thick,  immediately  to  the  north-west  of  the  tower  road,  and 
which  seems  to  have  run  parallel  with  it  down  to  the  plain;  another, 
20  ft.  high  and  5  ft.  thick,  built  of  large  stones  and  earth,  on  the  burnt 
material  which  covered  the  west  side  of  the  great  ancient  wall  to  a 
depth  of  6i  ft. ;  further,  an  ancient  enclosure  wall,  5  ft.  high,  with  a  pro- 
jecting battlement,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  hill ;  and  two  more  on 
the  south-eastern  side,  the  one  5:^,  the  other  10  ft.  thick,  and  nearly  as 
high.  As  all  these  walls  are  outside  the  precincts  of  the  third  city,  and  as 
they  are  certainly  pre-historic  and  are  in  the  strata  of  debris  of  the  fourth 
city,  I  believe  them  to  belong  to  it.  As,  however,  they  are  so  entirely 
different  in  size,  and  as  there  is  no  continuity  between  them,  I  cannot 
possibly  regard  them  as  parts  of  a  city  wall ;  but  I  consider  them  to  have 
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been  erected  merely  for  the  defence  of  certain  special  points.  Now,  if 
the  people  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city  had  continued  to  reside  there,  it 
would  appear  wonderful  why  they  should  not  have  continued  to  surround 
themselves  with  new  brick  walls  of  defence,  for  they  had  passed  all  their 
lives  within  such  brick  fortifications,  which  could  so  easily  have  been 
erected.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  such  city  walls  of  brick.  Neither  is 
there  a  trace  of  brick  in  the  houses  of  the  fourth  city.  As  we  have  seen, 
only  the  ground-floors  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city  are  of  stones  joined 
with  earth ;  all  the  upper  part  of  the  houses  was  built  of  slightly-baked 
bricks,  rarely  of  mere  clay.  Now,  if  the  Trojans  had  continued  to  reside  in 
their  city,  it  is  difficult  to  admit  that  they  could  have  suddenly  abandoned 
their  mode  of  architecture  and  have  adopted  a  different  one.  But  that 
the  architecture  of  the  fourth  city  was  a  different  one,  is  a  fact  of  which 
visitors  can  easily  convince  themselves  in  the  great  block  of  debris  which 
I  have  left  standing.  They  will  see  there,  in  the  strata  of  debris  suc- 
ceeding those  of  the  burnt  city,  house- walls  10  or  12  ft.  high,  built  of 
stones  joined  with  clay ;  they  will  also  see  many  such  stone  walls  of  this 
height  in  my  excavations  to  the  east  of  the  brick  wall  of  the  third  city. 
This  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  all  the  house-walls  were  built  of 
stones.  This  mode  of  architecture  seems  also  to  be  proved  by  the  very 
large  masses  of  loose  stones  which  occur  in  the  strata  of  the  fourth  city. 
But  as  the  people  had  neither  planks  nor  tiles,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that,  like  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Troad,  they  covered  in  their 
houses  with  terraces  of  earth.  I  readily  admit  that  in  many  houses  the 
stone  walls  may  have  been  superseded  by  walls  of  clay,  for  in  that  case 
we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of 
dSnis  of  this  fourth  city,  which  is  generally  from  12  to  13  ft.  deep.  But 
at  all  events  no  bricks,  or  traces  of  bricks,  ever  turned  up  there;  and  this 
is  the  principal  reason  which  gives  the  preponderance  of  argument 
against  our  tendency  to  believe  that  this  fourth  city  might  have  been 
inhabited  by  the  people  of  the  preceding,  the  burnt  city. 

But  on  this  point  I  differ  from  my  friend  Professor  Virchow,  who 
writes  to  me :  "  I  do  not  dare  to  contradict,  but  I  would  maintain  that  the 
present  sun-dried  bricks  of  the  Troad  are  decomposed  by  air  and  rain  with- 
out leaving  a  trace  of  their  shape.  Had  the  fourth  city  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  the  bricks  would  have  been  preserved  longer.  But  this  not  having 
been  the  case,  I  do  not  see  how  the  fact  that  no  trace  of  them  can  now  be 
found  can  militate  against  their  former  existence." 

If  the  pottery  of  the  fourth  city  does  not  differ  much  in  shape  from 
that  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  it  certainly  differs  much  from  it  in 
colour  and  general  appearance ;  because  the  pottery  of  the  fourth  city  has 
been  only  half  or  less  than  half  baked  at  an  open  fire,*  whereas  the  pottery 

•  Professor  Virchow  remonstrates  against  my  contradicted   by  the  fact  that  these  latter  are 

belief  that  the  pre-historic  peoples  baked  their  always  thoroughly  baked ;  whilst  all  the  other 

pottery  at  an  open  fire,  for  he  thinks  they  per-  pottery,  and  even  the  very  thinnest,  whose  clay 

formed   this   operation   with    animal   dung   in  is  not  more  than  0'003  or  0*004  thick,  is  baked 

closed  pits.     But  I  can  so  much  the  less  accept  on  an  average  only  to  one-third  of  the  thickness 

his  theory,  as  he  claims  the  same  manipulation  of  their  clay, 
for  the  baking  of  the  large  piMoi.     But  this  is 
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of  the  third  city,  after  baring  passed  throagb  the  same  operation,  has 
been  exposed  to  the  intense  beat  of  the  conflagration,  which  in  a  very 
great  many  cases  has  completed  the  thorough  baking  and  has  given  to 
it  a  much  finer  colonr,  except  in  cases  where,  the  beat  baring  continued 
too  long  or  baring  been  too  intense,  the  ressels  hare  been  more  or  less 
destroyed  by  it.  Thus  we  bare  before  ua,  in  this  fourth  city,  a  pottery 
very  inferior  in  fabric  to  that  of  the  first  and  second  cities,  bnt  a  pottery 
which  wonld  have  been  bnt  slightly  inferior  to  that  of  its  predecessor,  the 
third  city,  had  it  not  been  through  the  accidentally  superior  baking  of  the 
latter  in  the  conflagration. 

Under  No.  986  I  represent  a  pretty  lustrous-yellow  owl-headed  raee, 
of  a  globular  shape  but  flat-bottomed,  with  the  characteristics  of  a 
woman  and  two  wing-like  vertical  projections  :  the  mlva,  with  its  incised 
cross  and  the  four  dots,  is  of  special  interest.  Yery  interesting  is  also 
the  globular  red  vase  No.  987,  which  has  also  a  flat  bottom,  and  on 


Vqh,  •rith  an  o*r> 
a  of  a  vanun  (wd 
Itb  poinu  on  tlic 
li    Depth.  SB  n.) 


which  we  see  the  large  owl-eyes  still  more  distinctly  marked.  The  figure 
has  on  its  head  a  basin,  which  forms  the  orifice ;  four  necklaces  are 
indicated  round  the  neck.  In  its  bands  it  holds  a  double-handled  cup, 
which  communicates  by  a  hole  with  the  principal  rase.    Owl-headed  rasea 
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of  an  identical  sliape  also  occur  in  the  third  city :  the  fragment  repte- 
Bented  ander  No.  228,  p.  340,  is  the  month-piece  of  a  similar  vase. 

No.  988  ia  a  pear-shaped  Inatrons-hlack  vase,  with  wing-like  vertical 
projections,  an  owl's  head,  and  the  characteristics  of  a  woman ;  there  is  a 
slight  hollow  in  the  vnlva.  Owl-Tases  of  this  shape  are  the  most  freqnent. 
Of  the  same  colour  and  of  nearly  an  identical  shape,  but  much  larger,  is 
the  vase  No.  989.    Of  the  same  colour  is  also  the  owl-vase  No.  990,  which 


Ko.Sils.    VueuilbaiiowrabFid,  IhcdunctctJiUa 


lias  no  Tulva.  Of  still  greater  interest  is  the  pear-shaped  Instrons  dark- 
brown  vase  No.  991,  which  has  an  incised  cross  on  the  vulva,  no  vertical 
projections,  hut  two  handles.  Here  the  neck  is  plain,  and  was  evidently 
intended  to  be  crowned  with  a  cover  on  which  the  owl-head  is  modelled, 
like  that  which  I  have  put  on  it,  but  certainly  not  this  particular  one,  as 
it  is  too  narrow.  Of  an  identical  shape  and  colonr  is  the  vase  No.  992. 
Of  a  very  rnde  fabric  is  the  pear-shaped  yellow  vase  No.  993,  on  which 
the  characteristics  of  a  woman  are  indicated  by  shapeless  excrescences. 
The  usual  wiug-like  projections,  instead  of  being  upright,  are  here  bent 
towards  the  neck  of  the  vase ;  the  bottom  is  Sat.  AH  these  vases  are 
hand-made. 

To  this  fourth  city  also  belong  the  idols  Nos.  994  and  995 ;  both 
are  very  curious,  as  they  approach  nearer  to  the  human  shape  than  any 
other  of  the  atone  idols.     No.  994  is  of  fine  white  marble,  and  differs 


OWL-FACED  AND  FEMALE  VASES. 


also  from  the  other  idols  by  ita  balkj  form,  approaching  to  the  roiiDd ;  it 
has  a  mdcly-incised  owl-faee.  A  necklace  is  indicated  by  a  horizontal 
stroke,  and  the  hair  by  vertical  ecratches  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck. 
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The  vulva  is  indicated,  considerably  below  its  natural  place ;  the  wbole 
body  has  been  decorated  with  formless   scratches,  which  seem  to  have 
no   BigniScation.      I  call   attention  to  the 
great  resemblance  of  this  idol  to  a  Baby- 
Ionian  image  of  the  goddess  Nana  in  the 


British  Museum.  The  idol  No.  995  is  of  8lat«  and  flat;  of  the  face, 
only  the  two  eyes  are  marked.  A  necklace  is  indicated  by  two  horizontal 
strokes.  Through  the  inability  of  the  primitive  artist,  the  breasts  are 
indicated  on  the  shoulders,  and  the  vulva  on  the  left  side. 

I  have  further  to  mention,  as  belonging  to  this  fourth  city,  the  marble 
idols  Nos.  996,  997,  998.  On  the  first  two  the  owl-head  is  rudely  incised. 
No.  996  has  a  girdle  indicated  by  two  horizontal  strokes  and  three  points. 
No.  997  has  on  the  neck  four  horizontal  strokes,  probably  indicating  the 
necklaces.  On  the  idol  No.  998,  the  eyes  and  beak  of  the  owl  are  mdely 
painted  with  a  black  colour,  probably  with  black  clay. 

No,  999  is  a  fragment  of  the  side  of  a  vase  with  an  incised  linear 
ornameutation,  on  which  we  see  the  projection  with  a  tubular  hole  for 


Buspeusion.     No.  1000  is  the  fragment  of  a  vase-handle;  No.  1001,  the 
fragment  of  a  vase-neck,  with  a  litiear  decoration. 


IDOLS  AND  SUSPENSION  VASES. 


Nob.  1002  and  1003  represeDt  the  apper  part  of  a  Inatrotts-black  Tase, 
witli  a  rode  but  Tory  cnriona  deeply-incised  decoration.     On  No.  1002  we 


cnrioue  EikIb«U  sigus  uid  fierhape  ft 


see,  perhaps,  the  very  mde  figure  of  a  man  with  uplifted  arme,  whose 
head  i8  almost  as  large  as  the  whole  remainder  of  the  body.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  explain  the  rest  of  the  decoration.  On  No.  1003  the  sign 
in  the  middle  reeembles  a  written  character.     The  clay  of  this  vase-head  is 


but  very  slightly  baked.     No.  1004  ia  a  small  vase  with  vertical  tabular 
holes  for  suspension.     No.  1005  is  a  small  pear-shaped  vase  of  a  blackish 
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colour,  with  tubular  holes  for  saspension.  No.  1006  is  a  globular  luetrons 
dark-bronn  vase,  with  a  coavex  bottom  and  tubalar  rings  for  snspeiiBion ; 
it  has  a  breast-like  excrescence  in  front.  The  vase  No.  1007  is  wheel- 
made  and  of  a  dark-red  coloar ;  ita  handles  are  in  the  form  of  spirals. 


and  are  perforated  vertically  for  suspension  with  a  string.  No.  1008  is 
pear-shaped,  with  a  convex  bottom  and  a  long  neck  tapering  towards 
the  mouth ;  on  each  side  is  a  long 
projection  with  a  pcrfm-ation  for  sus- 
pension. Vases  of  this  shape  are  very 
frequent.  No.  1009  is  a  pretty  lustrous- 
red  wheel-made  vase,  with  two  handles 
in  the  form  of  spirals,  and  between 
them,  on  each  side,  a  perforated  pro- 
jection for  suspension ;  in  the  same 
direction  there  are  perforations  in  the 
rim :  the  only  ornamentation  consists 
of  four  impressed  horizontal  lines 
round  the  neck. 

No.    1010    represents    a    dark-red 

hand-made  vase,  with  a  hollow  bottom 

nmom   VMt.iihi»ohiindinimd  tnbdi.rbD]e"    ^"^  perforated  projections  for  suspen- 

m >iiiperuujn.  (Aboni  1 M khuibiit.  siou  ou  the  sides ;  there  is  besides,  on 

"  '^  either  side,  a  protuberance  in  the  form 

of  a  handle,  but  it  is  not  really  such.     On  the  upper  part  of  the  body 

we  see  all  round  the  vase,  between  borders  of  incised  lines  and  dots,  a  row 

of  strange  signs,  which  may  be  written  characters ;  the  neck  of  the  rase 

is  fractured.      No.  1011  represents  this  same  vase  from  the  other  side, 

and  with  a  restored  neck,    I  also  give  separately  the  supposed  inscription 

or  mere  decoration  as  copied  by  M.  Burnouf  (No,  1012).     But  Prof.  Sayce 

does  not   think   it  to  bo  an   inscription.      Professor  Virchow  calls   my 
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attention  to  some  reeemblance  vliich  he  finds  in  the  decoration  of  this 
vase  to  that  on  a  vaee  fonnd  in  Beichersdorf  in  LnBatia  (Lausitz).^ 


two  large  pfrforilcd  b&odla.  nurkfd  vlth 
.    Drpib,  iboDi  left.) 


No.  1013  is  another  snspension  vase, 
with  a  long  neck  decorated  vith  four 
incised  horizontal  linen ;  the  bottom  ie 
flat.  I  repeat  that  all  vnses  are  hand- 
made, unless  I  distinctly  state  the  con- 
trary. No.  1014  is  dark-red,  of  a 
globnlar  shape,  with  a  hollow  foot  and 
a  cylindrical  neck.  The  neck  is  deco- 
rated with  horizontal,  the  hody  with  vertical,  incised  lines :  the  pro- 
jections on  the  sides  are  perforated  for  snspension.  No.  1015  is  a  small 
black  globular  suspension  vase,  with  deeply  incised  spirals  and  wave- 
lines.    No.  1016  is  a  wheel-made  globular  lustrous-black  vase,  in  the  shape 


■  Thii  Lusi 


n  tKt  Staional  R.-port  of  the  BiHia  Sockl-j  for  Anthropoiogy, 
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of  a  bottle,  with  perforated  protuberances  for  saspeoBion ;  it  has  ronnd 
the  body  an  incised  zigzag  ornament,  with  accompanying  dots.    No.  1017 


uLur  boLs  for  aafpennlon 
.    Uipth.  sbout  19  ft.) 


is  also  a  saspension  vase  of  a  dnll  yellow  colour ;  it  is  ornamented  with 
four  parallel  horizontal  lines,  forming  three  fields,  which  are  filled  np  with 
zigzag  lines.     No.  1018  is  a  little  black  tripod-Tase   with  two  handles, 


.    ViHotgnjr  Tena-cstu,  nub  perforUcd  tubutir  baleai 

Idea  tnd  bolei  In  the  Tim  fbr  nupeiuton.    Indwd  i'ei^S 

onmntntattDn.  (Adiulsiu.    Iwplh,  It  to  20  It.) 


and  an  incised  zigzag  decoration  round  the  body.     No.  1019  is  a  small 
yellow  tripod-vose   of  an   oval  shape,  having   perforated    protuberances 
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for  enspenBion  on  the  eides  ;  it  is  decorated  with  incised  vertical  strokes 
between   horizontal  parallel  lines.      No.  1020  is  a  one-haodled  pitcher, 


# 


with  an  incised  linear  decoration ;  Ko.  1021,  a  small  Baspenaion  rase, 
decorated  with  dots.  Ko.  1022  is  a  very  curious  little  yellow  suspensioD 
vase,  with  three  different  flat  bottoms,  on  each  of  which  it  may  be  put 
down  in  turn. 

No,  1023  ia  a  very  pretty  vase,  whose  surface  ia  divided  by  five 
parallel  horizontal  bands  into  fonr  fields,  filled  with  strobes,  turned  in 
opposite  directions.  No.  1024  is  a  little  vase,  covered  all  over  with  a 
very  pretty  incised  ornamentation. 

One  of  the  most  curious  vases  is  No.  1025 ;  it  is  a  yellow  tripod,  and 
has  on  each  side  a  handle  of  spiral  form,  with  a  tubular  hole  for  sus- 


il  ilH,     Deptb,  itanii 


l«,.jo«U, 

ptnsMn.  ind  »  nnill  V« 

■eonlubodr. 

Unwi . 

.lalu.    IHirth. 

obmilli 

pension ;  just  in  front  of  the  handle  to  the  right  of  the  spectator  is  a 
small  projecting  jug,  which  does  not  communicate  with  the  vase.  The 
vase  is  decorated  on  the  neck  with  incised  horizontal  lines,  under  the 
lowest  of  which  may  be  seen  incised  vertical  lines,  below  each  of  which 
is  a  dot. 

2  » 
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No.  1026  IB  &  lustrous-black  tripod,  of  globular  form,  with  perforated 
projections  for  snepension ;  the  upper  part  of  tbe  body,  as  far  as  the 
neck,  is  decorated  with  dots.     No.  1027  is  another  globular  black  tripod, 


9).    THpad  Vim,  wltli 


with  Wge  perforated  projections  for  BQSpeiisioii ;  the  tipper  part  of  the 
body  has  also  a  linear  decoration.  Another  black  tripod-vase  for  snspen- 
sion  is  represented  by  No.  1028;  the  neck  is  decorated  with  impressed 
horizontal  farrows.     A  similar  black  suspension  tripod  is  No,  1023,  the 


■ion.    (  Aboul  1 : 4  Ktiul  ilw,    D^ptli.  (buDl  I«n.) 

body  of  which  has  an  incised  wedge-sliaped  ornamentation.  Tbe  black 
suspension  tripod  No.  1030  again  is  similar  to  it,  but  has  much  longer  feet. 
No.  1031  is  a  wheel-made  yellow  vase-cover,  having  on  each  side  a 
perforation  in  the  rim  for  suspension;  one  of  the  holes  is  seen  in  front. 
The  most  carious  thing  on  this  vase-cover  is  the  three  feet  (Ht  its  top, 
which  make  us  suppose  that  it  was  also  used  as  a  cap.  At  all  events, 
this  tripod  vase-cover  is  unique ;  no  second  specimen  like  it  has  occurred. 
No,  1032  is  a  wheel-made  single-handled  grey  tripod,  with  long  feet;  it 
has  ear-slinped  protuberances  in  front  and  on  both  sides.     Of  an  identical 


PLAIN   TRIPOD   VASES. 


No.  1031.    VtHOiTer.wliblhree 

hola  for  iuapFiutan,    (L ; 
Drpth.  4boiii  )■ 

Depth,  ibout  1*  n.) 


.    Tttn-cutu  V««l  wKli  ttam  Cnt,  ■  iinUr, 


.    Tripod  <rlU)  btuiU  wi 
tc  onumrnu.    (Atnni  i 


No,  Jim.  Globulfl 


shape  ia  the  tripod  No,  1033.     No,  1034  is  a  black  globular  bottle-shaped 
tripod,  with  tubular  holes  for  EiuspeiiBioti.     No.  1035  is  a  lustrous-black 
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tripod-T&Bo,  -with  perforated  projections  for  snepeQeion:  tripod-yases  of 
tbia  shape  are  freqnent.  No.  1036  is  a  Bmall  tripod-vase  for  eaapension, 
and  Ko.  1037  is  a  similar  tripod-vaBe.  No.  1038  is  a  red  globular  tripod 
for  suspeusion;  No.  1039,  a  red  flat  jng  in  the  form  of  a  bunting-bottle; 
No.  1040,  a  grey  tripod  oettochoe.    No.  1041  is  a  red  snspenaion  tripod 


40.1019.    Flu  Jug  Id  biu  of  II 
uiUiig-botite.    (1 : 4  Hiiwl  riv. 

DFpUi.>t>oiiii>rt) 


.  with  lubuUr  Nn.IM3.    Trtpod  Pttcbrr. 

■Ion.  (About  1 :  4  acliut  ftiv. 

»,    |)F]>th,  Depth,  itnol  ai  ft.) 


No.  lOJJ.    Tripod,  with  .m.ular        Ho.  1«41.  Trlpol  Vik.  >MUi  iipli.il  No.  lOU.  Rude  PUdKT. 

hola  tor  MiKpnuilan.  handl«-  (1  :  t  utiul  tlH.  (1 : 4  •ctDol  alie. 

(N«iir  I !  3  •cuioi  liio,  DfpOi,  .boot  SD  rt.)  i>pui,.boot»on.) 

PcpUk  nbont  33  ft.) 

with  cover  :  a  similar  red  tripod  is  seen  in  No.  1042.  No.  1043  is  a  red 
wheel-made  tripod-pitcber;  No,  1044,  a  dark-red  tripod-vase,  with  handles 
in  the  form  of  spirals;  No,  1045,  a  rude  tinpoliahed  wbecl-made  pitcher, 
of  a  form  which  is  very  abundant.  No,  1046  is  a  lustroue-black 
single-haadled  globular  oenockoe.  with  a  long  upright  neck :  this  sort  of 
jug  is  very  frequent.  No.  1047  is  a  red  one-handled  wheel-made  cup, 
with   two    ear-like   protuberances,  and  a  breast-like  projection  in  front. 


TRU-ODS  OF  VARIOUS   FORMS. 


No.  1048  is  a  one-handled  tripod-jug;  No.  1049,  a  red  tripod-vase, 
with  bandies  in  the  form  of  spirals.  No.  1050  is  a  rude  unpolished 
■wheel-made  pitcher :  this  sort  of  pitcher  is  so  abnndant  in  the  fourth 


il  Ttipod  I'lltbnr.    11;  i  uclual  aiu.   IV|iCb,  1< 


city  that  I  collected  more  than  400  of  them.  No.  1051  is  a  very  rudo 
rattle-box,  with  pieces  of  mctnl  inside ;  rattle-boxes  of  clay,  but  of 
diiferent  shape,  occur  also  in  the  Lake-habitations  in  the  Lake  of 
Moeringen.*     No.  1052   is   B  very   rudo   cup ;   No.  1U53,  a   very   rude 

tripod-pitcher. 
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No.  1054  is  the  lower  part  of  a  rude  tripod-box  ;  it  is  here  represented 
head  downwards ;  it  ie  on  the  same  principle  as  the  tripod-box  Nos.  264-5, 
p.  360.  No.  1055  is  a  little  pitcher  without  a  handle.  No.  1056  is  a 
small  tripod-cup;  No.  1057,  a  small  vessel  with  a  pointed  foot,  having 
exactly  the  form  of  the  large  jars :  a  vessel  of  an  identical  shape  was 
found  in  the  ancient  settlement  on  the  rock  near  Inzighofen.^  No.  1058 
is  a  small  cup.  Nos.  1059,  1061,  1062,  1064,  1066,  1067,  1075,  1076  are 
small  rude  vases  with  perforated  projections  for  suspension ;  No.  1076 
only  is  a  tripod.  Nos.  1060,  1063,  1065,  1070,  1072  are  small,  very 
rude  one-handled  pitchers:   the  first   of   them  (No.  1060)  is   decorated 


No.  ICM. 

##  V  41 4^ 

N.>.  Idea.  fi      T 

i  # 


N.K.  lOM-lCIK.    IJIllpolUin  Tripod  Vwh.  Pllchen.  mid  Jiigi.    (1 


with  two  parallel  horizontal  lines,  between  which  the  space  is  filled  with 
strokes.  Nos.  1068  and  1073  are  small  one-handled  cups.  No.  1069  is 
a  small,  very  rude  tripod-pitcher.  The  little  pitcher  No.  1071  has  an 
upright  handle  which  joins  the  rim  to  the  body,  and  a  horizontal  one 
on  the  body.  No,  1074  is  a  rude  vessel  with  two  holes  for  snspensioii 
in  the  rim ;  No.  1077,  a  rude  little  vessel  with  two  straight  projections; 
No.  1078,  a  rude  pitcher,  with  the  handle  broken  off.  Lilliputian  vases, 
jngs,  caps,  and  pitchers  like  these  (Nos.  1054-1078)  are  very  abundant 

*  U  l.iDdeuschmil,  DU  V<it:TlS»di»c/ica  AltathSmer,  I'l.  iivi.  N'o.  5. 
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in  this  fourth  and  in  the  fifth  pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlib,  aud  appear 
to  haye  been  need  as  toys  for  children.  They  are  rare  in  the  third,  the 
burnt  city,  and,  when  they  occur  there,  they  are  of  a  better  fabric,  or  at 
least  they  are  of  a  much  neater  appearance,  which  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  intense  heat  they  have  been  exposed  to  in  the  great  conflagration. 

No.  1079  is  a  one-handled  luatrous-red  pitcher,  of  a  form  which  occurs 
very  abundantly  in  this  fourth  as  well  as  in  the  burnt  city.     The  same 


shape  rarely  occurs  in  the  fifth  city,  and  is  there  generally  of  a  ruder  fabric. 
No.  1080  is  a  very  pretty  wheel-made  black  double-handled  goblet  (ifira? 


in^anhitUmy.    ci:*»rt«ia»U«.    Dtpth.Wtl.)  w.XAo.).    (1  ;« KHUl  •UB.    lUplB,  «  n.J 

dfi<f,iKuwe\kov),  in  form  like  an  hour-glass,  decorated  with  fonr  incised 
lines  round  the  middle.     This  form  of  goblet  occurs  solely  in  the  fourth 
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and  fifth  citiei ;   it  never  occurs  in   the   third,  second,  or   first   cities. 

It  is  perhaps   tho  prettiest   of  all   tha  different  sorts  of  Sctto  ifiifuKv- 

ireWa,     It  deserves  attention  that  in  the  fourth  city  this  sort  of  goblet  is 

of  a  black,  in  the  following  city  generally  of  a  red,  colour ;  it  is  always 

wheel-made.      Nos.  1081  and  1082   are 

two  more  o£  the  common  red  Bhra  dfitfti- 

KinreWa,  which  I  have  discussed  before. 

Goblets  of  this  shape  are  found  here  in 

great  abundance.     They  also  frequently 

occur  in  the  following,  the  fifth  city,  but 

they   are    there    generally   of    a    much 

smaller  size.    Many  of  these  long  goblets 

arc  liaud-made,  but  there  are  also  a  vast 

number  of  wheel-made  ones ;  and  I  think 

I   am   near   the  mark  if  I  express  the 

opinion  tliat  one-half  of  the  whole  number 

are   wheel- made.      The    remarkable   red 

'  '     double-bandied  goblet  (Bsira^  uaAiKimeX- 

IM.M  «»««.**».).    (1:4  •cluJUie.  ■       J.  1  i  T        I 

Dtpih, i3io»fto  A*")'  ^'^'  lOo^,  IB  band-made;  its  shape 

reminds  us  of  the  form  of  the  small  white 

bread  (Semmel)  used   in   Meckleubnrg-Schwerin :    this   shape  of  goblet 

occurs  only  once.     No.  1084  is  a  pretty  hand-made,  double-handled  lua- 


CI:3u:(iulHiK.    Depth.ian.)  (l:4iiitn»ltlK.    DEpth.OTB.) 

trouB-red  goblet,  with  6  indented  spots  on  either  side  :  this  same  shape, 
but  without  spots,  is  not  rare.     No.  1085  is  a  rude  red  hand-made  cup,  of 
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&  similar  shape ;  No.  1086,  a  fteqaeatly-oconrtiEg  pretty  hand-made  one, 
of  a  loattoos  dark-brown  colour.  No,  1087  is  a  red  wheel-made  vase 
with  two  bandies ;  No.  1088,  a  similar,  bat  unpolisbed,  very  tade  band- 


made  one,  of  a  thick  clay.     Another  rude  unpolished  band-made  one  is 
No.  1089 ;  and  Noa,  1090  and  1091  are  two  larger  lustrous-red  hand-made 


Tases  of  a  similar  shape.  No.  1092  is  a  dull  black  band-made  one,  having 
nn  incised  linear  ornamentation.  To  the  same  kind  of  jugs  belongs  also 
the  band-made  one,  No.  109.3,  on  which  I  have  put  a  cover  with  a  handle 
running  out  into  three  spirals. 

All  these  shapes  of  vessel,  from  No.  1088  to  No.  1093,  are  frequent  in 
the  fourth  and  third  cities  ;  but  more  frequent  than  any  other  form  is  the 
two-handled  cup.  No.  1094,  which,  as  baa  been  before  said,  only  came  into 
use  in  this  fourth  city,  for  it  only  twice  occurred  as  a  tripod  in  the  third, 
the  burnt  city.     Those  cups  arc  so  abundant  that  I  collected  more  than 
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400  of  them,  yet  I  never  found  a  single  wheel-made  one  among  them ;  all 
are  hand-made,  generally  red,  bat  very  frequently  also  of  a  black  coloor. 


CBillKtulilK,    Drplh.abiHit  l>rt.} 


On  account  of  the  abnodance  of  these  cups  I  believe  them  to  have  been 
used  also  as  wine-cups.     I  am  not  aware  that  doable-handled  cnpB  of  an 


6<i  cups,  nchTllh  one  hmdlF.    (Narlj  1 : 


identical  shape  have  ever  been  found  elsewhere,  except  in  Mycenae,  where 
I  found  fonr  of  them  in  the  royal  tombs.*     But  just  aa  frequent  as  these 
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are  the  single-handled  lustrons  red  or  black  hand-made  caps  Nos.  1095- 
1100,  and  particularly  the  shapes  of  Nos.  1096  and  1099.  All  these 
forms  are  also  very  frequent  in  the  following,  the  fifth  city,  bo  that  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  more  tban  500  of  them.  Frequent  also,  but  far  less 
abundant  tban  the  form  No.  1094,  are  the  large  double-handled  cnps, 


.  im.    Urge  Cup  oc  Bowl,  Klib  iwo  I 


.    OlabalarCupor  DohI,  ulUi  1*0  liuidlBk    (Alnui  i  :t  laiul  ilie.    Dcpili,  i 


No-ltoa.    aiobulirUi 


Nos.  1101  and  1102,  which  are  generally  ted,  and  are  also  always  hand- 
made.    The  red  urn  No.  1103,  which  has  two  handles,  is  also  hand-made, 
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as  are  likewiae  the  double-handled  tripod-pi tehets  Nos;  1104  aud  1105, 
08  well  as  tlio  red  double -handled  tripod-cups,  Noe.  HOC,  1107  and  1108. 
No.  1109  is  a  vaae  with  two  haudleB,  of  a  shape  which  often  occurs. 
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No.  1110  mftrka  a  very  carious  lustrouB-btown  tripod-goblet,  consistiBg 
of  a  circular  tube  with  three  cups.  This  goblet  conld  serve  for  three 
pereons  sitting  round  a 
table,  eaeb  of  wbom  could 
drink  from  a  separate  mouth 
of  the  goblet.  A  similar 
vessel  is  indicated  by  No. 
1111  j  it  also  consists  of  a 
tube  resting  on  three  feet, 
and  having  four  caps,  one 
of  which  is  larger  than  the 
rest.  No,  1112  is  a  large 
rude  urn  with  two  handles, 
of  a  common  shape.  No. 
lllSis  arare  Instroita-brown 
double-handled  bottle,  with 
a  rather  flat  body  and  a 
convex  bottom;  No.  1114, 
a  globular  two-handled  red 
vase   with   a   hollow   foot; 

XT         111E  n    1      J       11  Nu.  nil.    Ijirge  Urn  »llh  mo  hamUw.    (I  ;« ortunl  >!«■. 

No.   1115,   a    flat    double-  *        ivrib,  wft.) 


'.  V*Kwlt)iiwohDtidln 
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handled  InsttoDB-ted  vessel  in  fbe  form  of  a  hnntiDg-bottle,  with  a  convex 
bottom :  snch  bottles  are  not  rare  here.  No.  1116  is  a  vessel  with  a  convex 
bottom,  and  perforated  projections  on  the  sides  for  suspension.  Ko.  1117 
is  a  double-handled  vase,  decorated  on  either  side  with  a  projecting  double 
spiral :  vases  with  the  same  spiral  decoration  are  freqnent  in  the  third 
and  fourth  cities.  No.  1118  is  a  red  double-handled  vase  of  a  common 
shape,  with  a  convex  bottom:  the  bell-shaped  cover  is  of  a  dark-red 
colour;  it  does  not  belong  to  this  particular  vase.     No.  1119  is  a  large 


all*.    Depth,  l«ft.) 


unpolished  double-handled  vase  with  a  convex  bottom:  vases  of  this 
shape  are  common  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  city.  No.  1120  marks 
a  large  vase  of  a   rude  fabric,  having  one  handle  joining  the  neck   t« 
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the  body,  and  a  smaller  handle  on  tlie  opposite  side.  The  rnde  vesBel, 
No.  1121,  has  its  two  handles  in  similar  positions;  the  foot  is  hollow, 
and  has  two  perforations.  Vessels  like  these  are  very  rare.  No.  1122  is 
a  wheel-made  black  bottle ;  its  foot  is  convex,  and  almost  pointed.  The 
grey  bottle,  No.  1123,  is  also  wheel-made ;  its  foot  is  hollow.  No,  1124  ia 
a  wheel-made  black  bottle  with  a  pointed  foot :  simitar  terra-cotta  bottles 
are  not  rare  here,  but  they  do  not  occnr  in  the  subsequent  city. 


Bullle    Hitb  CDDVH 
butlMU.     (AboDI   l;4 


No.  1125  ia  a  lustrous-brown  wheel-made  globular  vase,  with  four 
breast-like  protuberances  on  the  body ;  the  bottom  is  flat,  A  vase  very 
similar  to  this,  found  by  Professor  Virchow  in  his  excavations  in  the 
graveyard  of  Zaborowo,  is  in  hia  collection.     The  curious  vessel,  No.  1126, 


ninmrout.    (About I; 


has  a  globular  base,  and  a  spout  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  It  ia 
wheel-made,  but  of  a  rude  fabric.  No  second  specimen  of  this  shape 
was  found. 

The  terra-cotta  plates  of  this  fourth  city  are  of  two  sorts.     They  arc 
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either  wheel-made,  and  in  this  case  they  are  always  shallow,  very  rude, 
often  of  irregular  form,  always  unpolished,  and  perfectly  similar  in  shape 
to  those  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  of  which  I  have  represented  some  ander 
Kos.  455  to  468  (p.  408),  Or  they  are  hand-made,  and  in  this  case  they 
are  from  2  to  2^  in.  deep  and  nearly  8  in.  in  diameter,  made  with  great 
symmetry,  well  polished,  and  of  a  lustrous  dark-browa  or  red  colour; 
nay,  on  account  of  their  depth  they  might  rather  be  called  bowls  than 
plates.  They  have  generally  no  handle,  but  sometimes  they  have  one,  and 
even  two.  -  There  also  occur  double- handled  bowls,  18  in.  in  diameter,  and 
from  7  to  8  in.  deep.  The  wheel-made  plates  have  always  a  flat  bottom ; 
the  band-made  ones  always  a  convex  one.  There  also  occur  very  rude 
wheel-made  tripod  plates,  with  sieve-like  perforations.  I  represent  here 
under  No,  1127  a  dark-brown  hand-made  plate  or  howl  of  the  usual  form 
with  one  handle,  and  under  No.  1128  a  hand-made  lustrous-red  plate  of 
a  different  shape,  having  a  large  cross  painted  with  dark-red  clay  in  its 


hollow  :  this  cross  was  evidently  painted  there  before  the  plate  was 
baked.  Similar  deep  dishes  or  bowls,  but  wheel-made,  found  in  Cyprus, 
are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  bottle,  No.  1129,  is  hand-made.  The 
pretty  tripod  No.  1 130  is  wheel-made ;  the  feet  and  the  handle  were  added 
after  the  upper  vessel  had  been  fashioned;  holes  were  made  into  which 
they  were  stuck,  and  in  which  they  were  consolidated  with  clay.  In  all 
vessels  whose  orifice  was  large  enough  to  introduce  the  hand,  the  places 
whore  the  feet  or  handles  had  been  stuck  in  were  smoothed,  so  that 
nothing  appears  of  them  on  the  inside  of  the  vessels;  but  in  the  vessels 
with  a  narrow  mouth  the  feet  and  handles  were  often  left  protruding  on 
the  inside. 

No,   1131  is  another  hand-made  liistroua-red  double-handled  tripod- 


VASES  OP  FOREIQN   ORIGIN. 


cup ;  No.  1132,  a  haod-made  Tase  of  the  same  colour,  with  two  handles ; 
No.  1133,  a  brown  wheel-made  jog,  of  a  globular  form,  with  one  handle. 


ulrcui-blick  Jug, 


No.  1134  is  a  Terj  maSBive  lustrons-black  jug,  having  a  fiat  bottom  with 
eleven  perforations.     Thongh  but  slightly  baked,  it  is  very  solid ;  it  has 


u-blKdi  Tim-coiu.  v\ 
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a  trefoil  orifice  and  a  rope-like  handle ;  it  has  round  the  neck  an  incised 
zigzag  decoration,  from  which  banda  of  a  rnde  linear  ornamentation 
extend  downwards,  right  and  left.  All  these  incised  ornaments  seem  to 
have  been  made  with  pointed  flints ;  they  are  filled  in  with  white  chalk,  in 
order  to  strike  the  eye.  The  peculiar  sort  of  clay  of  this  jug,  its  shape, 
fabric,  and  deeply-incised  decoration,  are  widely  different  from  all  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  find  here.  I  only  found  the  very  same  clay  and  fabric 
in  the  vase-head  Nos.  1002  and  1003,  in  the  terra-cotta  ball  No.  1993,  and 
in  the  vases  Nos.  1135  and  1136.  If  the  clay  of  which  these  five  objects 
were  made,  and  the  potter  who  made  them,  had  belonged  to  Troy,  we 
should  undoubtedly  have  found  more  specimens  of  such  ware.  I  therefore 
feel  bold  to  attribute  to  these  objects  a  foreign  origin. 

The  vases  Nos.  1135  and  1136  are  2  ft.  2  in.  high,  wheel-made,  very 
imperfectly  baked,  well  polished,  and  of  a  lustrous-black  colour.  Very 
characteristic  are  the  four  thin  handles  and  the  very  wide  protruding 
border  all  round  the  orifice  in  both.  The  bottom  is  fiat.  Of  this  same  form 
only  three  vases  were  found ;  it  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  other  cities. 

No,  1137  is  a  rude  hand-made  one-handled  yellow  pitcher:  No,  1138, 


a  dark-brown  hand-made  jug  or  bottle,  of  irregular  form,  with  one  handle ; 
its  bottom  is  convex.  All  the  following  jugs  (Nos.  1139  to  1147)  are 
wheel-made,  except  No.  1144,  which  is  hand-made.  Nos.  1139  and  1140 
are  one-handled  yellow  globular  jugs.  No.  1141  is  a  lustrous-red  jug, 
with  a  convex  base  and  three  handles,  of  which  two  are  on  the  body 
and  one  joins  the  neck  to  the  body.  The  pretty  little  vase.  No.  1142, 
has  four  handles.  No,  1143  represents  a  pear-shaped  lustrous-yellow 
oenochoe,  with  a  convex  bottom  and  a  trefoil  orifice ;  it  has  a  large  handle 
joining  the  neck  to  the  body,  and  two  small  ones  on  the  body.  The  red 
hand-made  vase.  No.  1144,  has  a  pointed  foot  and  two  handles;  it  has  a 
spiral  ornament  on  each  side.  No.  1145  is  a  pretty  red  pear-Bhaped  vase, 
with  three  handles  and  a  cover  of  crescent  form,  which  reminds  na  of  the 
vase-handles  of  crescent  form  found  in  the  Italian  terramare ;  No.  1146,  a 
large  dark-brown  jng,  with  a  convex  bottom  and  three  handles.  This  last 
vase,  as  well  as  the  three  foregoing  ones,  were  found  in  the  large  house  which 
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;.   lN™lyl;S«tiul 


No.  1141.  Vii««l 
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tti  thiw  buidla.  ud  Cavei 


was  built  on  the  top  of  the  old  royftl  honse.  No.  1147  represents,  in  l-7th 
of  its  size,  a  targe  egg-shaped  vase  of  a  blackish  colour,  with  fonr  handles- 
No.  1148  is  a  globalar  wheel-made  lustronB-brown  oenockoe,  with  a 
flat  base  and  a  long  upright  neck  ;  it  has  three  breast-like  protuberances. 
The  red  globular  oenocAoe,  No.  1149,  is  likewise  wheel-made;  the  bottom 
is   flat ;  the  mouthpiece  is  restored.     The  grey  oenockoe,  No.  1150,  with 
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a  long  neck,  is  hand-made.  The  pretty  red  tripod  oetwchoe,  No.  1151,  is 
band-made.  The  blackish  oenockoe,  No.  1152,  is  wheel-made.  No.  1153, 
again,  is  hand-made.  No.  1154  is  a  pretty  hand-made  pear-shaped  red 
oenockoe,  decorated  with  incised  lines  round  the  neck ;  the  month  has  a 
trefoil  shape,  and  so  also  has  the  mouth  of  the  pretty  red  oenochoe 
No.  1157.     No.  1155  is  also  hand-made;  but  the  red  oenochoe,  No.  115C, 


LONG-NECKED  OEKOCHOAE. 


is  wheel-made.  The  globular  oenochoe.  No.  1158,  is  wheel-made  ;  it  has  a 
protuberance  on  the  fore-part  of  the  necli,  and  a  small  one  on  each  side 
of  it:  these  protuberances  may  have  been  intended  to  represent  a  face. 
All   the   following  jugs  or  oenoehoae,  Noa.  1159-1169,  are   hand-made. 
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JUGS   WITH  LONG   UPRIGHT  NECKS. 


No.  1159  ia  a  pretty  black  jng,  of  a  form  which  very  frequently  oconre. 
The  forma  of  the  jags  ot  oenochoae,  Nos.  1161,  1162,  and  1163,  are  also 
freqnent,  particniarly  the  laet. 


(K«rl;  1  i  3  iK(u>l  «1».    Depth.  19  ft.)  Deplb,  18  to  »  ft.) 

I  have  diBcnsBcd  in  the  preceding  pages  the  different  places  where  jngB 
with  a  narrow  upright  neck,  like  Noa.  1164  to  1168,  occur  elsewhere,  and 
ehftll,  therefore,  not  repeat  what  I  have  aaid.  The  black  jug  No,  1169, 
again,  ia  wheel-made ;  it  is  decorated  on  the  neck  with  three  impreaaed 
lines.     All  the  following  jngs,  from  No.  1170  to  No.  1178,  are  hand-made. 
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Very  cnrions  ia  the  shape  of  the  blackish  jug  No.  1170,  with  its  neck  bent 
backward  and  ornamented  with  a  protuberance,  its  trefoil  mouth,  long 
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handle,  and  the  spout  in  its  body.  But  Btill  more  remarkable  is  the 
liiBtroiis-yellow  .{ng  Ko.  1171,  of  which  I  represent  nnder  No.  1172  the 
very  curiona  orifice,  and  under  No,  1173  the  flat  eieve-like  bottom. 
No.  1174  is  a  pear-shaped  dark-red  jug,  with  a  hemispherical  bottom  and 
two  distinct  npright  necks.  A  similar  bat  globular  dark-brown  jug  with 
a  flat  bottom  is  represented  under  No.  1175;    it  has  also  two  distinct 


upright  necks,  joined  by  a  handle  to  the  body.  No.  1176  is  a  globular 
yellow  jug,  likewise  with  two  upright  spouts ;  but  hero  the  spouts  stand 
one  before  the  other,  so  that,  when  the  liquid  was  being  poured  out,  it 
could  only  run  from  the  foremost  (to  the  right  in  the  engraving),  and 
thus  the  hinder  one  was  of  no  use.  These  two  conjoined  spouts  seem, 
therefore,  to  have  been  only  a  fancy  of  the  primitive  potter,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  No.  358,  p.  384.  This  particular  shape  of  double  spout 
is  unique ;  other  shapes  of  double-spouted  jags  are  not  rare  bore,  but,  as 
has  been  already  said,  they  have  never  occurred  elsewhere  except  in 
Hungary  and  in  Cyprus. 

Very  curious  and  unique  is  the  red  vase  No.  1177,  which  has,  both  to 
the  right  and  left  of  its  large  mouth,  a  spont  slightly  bent  forward ;  the 
cover  which  I  have  pat  on  the  large  mouth  may  or  may  not  have  belonged 
to  it :  this  vessel  has  on  each  side  a  breast-like  protuberance,  which 
cannot  have  been  intended  for  a  handle.  No.  1178  represents  a  one- 
handled  jug  of  very  coarse  grey  clay,  covered  all  over  with  protuberances, 
which  may  have  been  intended  to  imitate  birds'  feathers  ;  on  either  side 
is  an  ear-like  projection. 

Under  No.  1179  I  represent  one  more  of  the  common  wheel-made 
pitchers  which  are  bo  abundant  hero.  No.  1180  is  a  small  hand-made, 
one-handled  basin  ;  No.  1181,  a  hand-made  red  pitcher  with  a  very  small 
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handle.  No.  1182  ib  b.  luetrouB-red  one-handled  wheel-made  cup :  thia 
shape  does  not  occar  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  but  it  is  very  frequent 
in  the  fourth  as  well  as  in  the  fifth  pre-hietoric  city  of  Troy. 

No.  1183  is  a  one-handled  red  hand-made  pitcher,  with  two  breast-like 
excrescences.  No.  1184  is  a  one-handled  wheel-made  vessel  of  cylindrical 
shape ;  it  is  of  very  thick  unpolished  clay  and  very  rude  fabric :  like  the 
vessels  of  this  shape  found  in  the  third  city  (see  No.  347,  p.  381),  it  is 
particularly  massive  and  heavy  in  its  lower  part.  The  deep  impreBsione 
made  by  a  rope  may  be  seen  io  the  handle  of  a  similar  specimen  which 
lies  before  me  as  I  write ;  I,  therefore,  readily  accept  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  A.  S.  Murray  of  the  British  Museum,  that,  as  in  Ancient  Egypt, 
vessels  of  this  sort  may  have  served  as  buckets  for  drawing  water  irom 
the  wells. 


BUCKET  AND  CEN8EBS. 
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The  Teesela  Noe.  1185-1187  are  also  hand-made.     No.  1185  is  a  very 
rude  brown,  onpolished,  bat  massive  ceneer,  with  a  hollow  foot  decorated 


with  four  lenticular  perforations.  This  shape  of  vessel  is  unique.  Bat 
who  knows  whether  the  Instrous-black  vessels  of  the  first  city,  of  which 
only  a  vast  number  of  feet  have  been  fonnd,  had  not  a  similar  shape?  I 
remind  the  reader  that  all  those  feet  are  hollow,  and  that,  as  in  the  censer 
before  as,  they  are  decorated  with  large  perforations.  Professor  Yirchow 
informs  me  that  censers  of  a  similar  shape  are  found  in  tombs  in  Lusatia 
(Lansitz)  and  in  the  duchy  of  Posen,  and  calls  my  attention  to  a  censer 
of  this  kind  found  at  Eeichersdorf,  between  the  little  rivers  Neisse  and 
Lnbs.'  He  has  in  his  own  collection  some  such  censers,  which  he  found 
in   the   graveyard  of  Zaboriiwo,  and  many  others,  found   elsewhere   in 

'  Sec  Hit  Seuiiimil  llrpuH  of  the  Bcrtin  fhcktu  o/  Anlhropoh-jn,  Ethnvlojn,  kc.  of  July  31, 1877, 
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Germany,  are  in  the  mnsenma  of  Berlic.  Under  No.  1186  I  represent  a 
large  single  -  handled  red  globular  bowl,  with  a  hoUow  foot;  under 
No.    1187,   a  aingle-handled  red  globnlar   cnp,  with   a   conves   bottom. 


.    Ltip  OlobuUr  Cup. 


(AbsDt  1 :  t  Ktiul  •!».    Dtptb.  13  ft.} 

Cups  of  this  shape  are  very  common  in  the  fourth  and  also  in  the  fifth 
cities.  No.  1188  is  a  globular  black  vase,  with  a  convex  bottom  and 
two  curved  handles  of  the  osnal  shape;  it  is  decorated,  besides,  with 
two  wing-like  upright  projections  and  with  dots  all  round.  Similar 
vases,  but  of  a  light  red  colour,  are  not  rare,  but  they  are  mnch  more 
frequent  in  the  preceding  city.  No.  1189  marks  a  email  hand-made 
globular  lustrous-black  vase,  with  perforated  projections  on  the  sides 
for  suspension ;  it  is  decorated  on  both  sides  with  strokes. 


Deptli.*l»ut  I'a.) 


No.  1190   is   a  sieve  or  colaiidor  of  terra-cotta,  in  the  shape  of  a 
bowl:  like  all  the  following  sieve-like  vessels,  Nos.  1191  to  1196,  it  is  of 
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coarse  clay,  nnpolished  and  of  rnde  fabric.    Even  if  we  could  explain  the  nae 
of  this  sieve,  we  can  hardly  explain  that  of  the  sieve-like  donble-handted 


vessel  No.  1191,  which  has  the  shape  of  a  wine-cup,  or  of  the  perforated 
vase  Ko.  1192,  or  of  the  large  donhle-handled  sieve-like  perforated  vases 


Ko.  iiFt.    Tripod,  irtib  monlb  < 

ind  pnRinUd  nil  OTtr.    (Alnat 
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Nos.  1193  and  1191.     We  experience  a  like  diGQcalty  in  explaiuing  the 
use  of  the  sieve-like  tripod  vessel,  perforated  all  over,  No.  1195,  which 
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resembles  a  pitcher  standing  on  one  side,  and  of  the  perforated  cnp  No. 
1196.  Of  these  different  shapes  of  sieve-like  Tessels,  those  of  Nob.  1193, 
1194,  and  1195  occnr  oftener  than  the  others,  bnt  they  are  by  no  means 
rery  freqnent.* 

The  British  Mnsenm  contains  a  jug  and  a  tripod  of  terra-cotta  with 
similar  sieve-like  perforations,  which  were  fonnd  in  sepnlchres  at  lalysns 
in  Ithodes.  Another  vase  with  sieve-like  perforations  may  be  seen  in  the 
Phoenician  Collection  in  the  Lonvre,  at  Paris.  Similar  sieve-like  per- 
forated vases  were  also  fonnd  at  Szihalom  in  Hungary,*  as  well  as  in  the 
Lake  dwellings  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne ;  and  Dr.  V.  Gross  suggests  that 
they  may  have  served  for  draining  out  honey  from  the  comb."  A  like  use 
is  suggested  by  Professor  W.  Helbig  for  the  vases  of  terra-cotta  with 
perforated  bottoms  found  in  the  Italian  terramare."  The  Boyal  Mnseum 
at  Berlin  contains  a  sieve-like  bowl  like  No.  1190,  as  well  as  a  one-handled 
jng,  perforated  all  over  like  No.  1191.  Professor  Virchow  suggests  that 
they  may  have  been  nsed  to  preserve  fruits ;  and  probably  he  is  right. 

No.  1197  is  a  crucible  of  but  slightly- 
baked  clay,  which,  as  Mr.  Ginliano  says, 
was  mixed  with  cow-dnng  to  make  the  vessel 
stronger  and  better  able  to  resist  the  fire. 
No,  1198  is  another  crucible.  No.  1199 
marks  a  smaller  boat-like  vessel,  of  a  similar 
clay  and  fabric,  which  mnst  also  have  been 
nsed  in  Trojan  metallurgy, 

Nofl.  1200  and  1201  represent  perforated 

cylinders  of  grey  clay,  which  have  evidently 

"bixiictjau.Mt'' Depth,  lai^'  been  only  sun-dried,  and  never  baked.    Clay 

cylinders  of  this  shape  are  frequent  in  the 

foarth  city,  but  they  are  still  much  more  abundant  in  the  third,  the  burnt 

city,  where,  owing  to  the  intense  heat  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  in 


HoLllta.llM.    Crucibles  ol  Out.    (Nurlj  kull  tctnalilie.    Ueiitb.  ISIo  1«  ft.) 

the  conflagration,  they  always  have  a  yellow  colour.  It  deserves  attention 
that  these  clay  cylinders  occnr  neither  in  the  following,  the  fifth  city,  nor 
in  the  first  or  the  second  city,  and  that  they  are  peculiar  to  the  third  and 
fourth.     Those  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city  have  for  the  most  part  become 

•  A   rcsicl   l>k«  Ko.    imS  WM  fouiij  in  the  "  V.  Grow,  ntfiulialt  da  Reclu^ha  Anu  fai 
Third  City :  ics  No.  327,  f.  373.  Laci  I't  la  Saiue  occidattale,  p.  23. 

•  Sen  Nn.  23  nnd  36  in  (h«  gl&u  cau  Ko.  IX.  "  Wolfgnug  Helbig,  Die  ItalUttr  M  der  Poe- 
In  the  Nstinnnl  MuHutn  of  Bodx-Prilh.  ArM;  Lci|iiig,  1879,  p.  IT. 
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BO  fragile  by  tlie  conflagration  that  they  easily  dissolve  in  the  rain.  Those 
of  the  fonrth  city  have  not  been  exposed  to  the  conflagration,  and  are  for 
that  reason  much  more  compact  and  solid.   Clay  cylinders  of  the  same  shape 


and  fabric  are  fonad  in  the  Lake-dwellings  in  the  Lake  of  Constance,'  and, 
as  Professor  Virchow  informs  me,  they  are  fonnd  in  tombs  in  many  regions 
of  Germany.  I  also  saw  several  specimens  of  them  in  the  Mnseam  of  the 
lacnstrine  Antiquities  at  Zurich,  thongh  I  do  not  see  them  represented  in 
Ferd,  Keller's  Ffahlhauten  (7ter  Bericht).  The  use  of  these  cylinders  is 
unknown  to  ne.  We  cannot  admit  Lindenschmit's  *  opinion,  that  they 
served  as  weights  for  fishing-nets,  as  they  are  not  baked,  and  wonld, 


consequently,  dissolve  in  the  water.     Of  precisely  the  same  fabric  are  the 
nearly  flat  objects  of  sun-dried  clay,  like  No.  1202,  which  are  also  very  fro- 


■  L.  Lindenschmit,  Die  VaUrmncUtchen  AUerthaiaeT.  PI.  x: 
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qTient,  not  only  in  the  third,  the  burnt,  and  the  fonrth  cities,  bnt  also  in  the 
fifth :  they  have  a  perforation  near  the  smaller  and ;  in  a  few  cases  they 
have  a  furrow  all  round  the  edge,  or  only  on  the  edge  of  the  smaller  end. 
Similar  ohjecta  of  clay  occur  also  in  the  uppermost  or  seventh  city ;  but 
there  they  are  thoroughly  baked,  and  have  a  more  symmetrical  shape. 
An  olject  of  baked  clay  of  an  identical  shape  was  found  below  the  strata 
of  pnmice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes  in  Thera  (Santorin),  and  is  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  French  School  at  Athens.  An  object  of  clay,  similar  to 
No.  1202,  found  at  Nimroud,  is  in  the  British  Museum;  several  similar 
pieces  are  in  the  Museum  of  Saint  Germain-en-Laye,  and  in  the  Eoyal 
MnBenm  at  Berlin.  Lastly,  I  have  to  mention  the  quadrangular  objects 
of  the  very  same  clay  and  fabric,  like  No.  1203,  which  are  perforated 
through  the  smaller  side.  They  are  likewise  very  abundant  in  the  third 
as  well  as  in  the  fonrth  and  fifth  cities. 


Nos.  1204-1206  represent  oxen  or  cows,  Nos.  1207  and  1208  dogs,  of 
slightly-baked  clay.  Such  animal  figures  were  found  exclusively  in  this 
fonrth  city.  A  large  number  of  similar  figures,  found  at  Szihalom,  are 
in  the  National  Museum  at  Buda-Festh,^  where  similar  ones  found  at 
Pilin  may  also  be  seen.*  The  Trojan  cows  before  us  correspond  very  well 
with  those  found  by  me  in  such  abundance  at  Mycenae,'  with  the  dlfierence 
that  the  Mycenean  cows  are  thoroughly  baked,  and  have  always  a  painted 
ornamentation.  I  may  add  that  there  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  cow  of 
terra-cotta  found  in  a  tomb  at  lalysus  in  Bhodes. 

No.  1209  is  a  funnel-like  object  of  terra-cotta  of  unknown  nse ;  it  ia 
of  very  thick  clay,  and  has  one  perforation  in  the  bottom  and  two  on 
either  side. 

No.  1210  is  a  fragment  of  a  siz-stringed  lyre  of  terra-cotta.  No.  1211 
is  a  ring  of  clay,  but  slightly  baked ;  similar  rings  are  abundant  in  the 

■  In  the  glass  OMC  No.  X.ander  No.  65-100.        da   rEx/naition    frihistorique    da    M\a^t    dt 
*  3m  Jo-^ph  Hampel,  AnIiquiiA  pr^hiitoriqmt       Proeiact,  pp.  118,  119. 
da  la  Hangrie,  PI.  ilii.  Mo).  10-15  ;  and  Gitalogtie  *  See  my  Mycenae,  Pl»tf  A. 
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third  and  fourth  cities.     They  were  probably  used  to  snpport  vases  with 
L  or  pointed  bottom.     Similar  terra-cotta  rings,  found  at  Filin, 
a  the  National  Museum  at  Buda-Pestb.* 

Under  Nos.  1212  and  1213  I  represent 
two  seals  of  terra-cotta ;  the  former  with  a 
linear  decoration.  The  ornamentation  of 
No.  1213  seems  to  be  floral:  this  latter 
seal  has  a  perforated  handle.   Prof.  Virchow 


utualitK.    D<'pl^,  ISA.) 


suggests  to  me  that  No.  1212  may  not  be  a  seal,  bnt  the  button  of  a 
vase-handle :  as  the  lower  part  is  fractured,  this  is  possible,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  the  case  with  No,  1213,  which  is  entire. 


nil.  RlngutTerti- 

Dtptb.  n  a) 
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A  striking  analogy  to  these  Trojan  seals  is  offered  by  the  terra-cotta 
seals  found  at  Pilin  in  Hungary,'  on  -which  the  sign  of  the  |-j^  or  f\^ 
predominates ;  in  fact,  there  are  no  fewer  than  seven  seals  with  such 
signs ;  one  seal  has  even  two  f^  and  two  Up^. 

Ko.  1214  ia  a  solid  object  of  terra-cotta,  with  four  feet,  having  on  the 
top  and  on  the  four  aides  an  incised  linear  ornamentation.  Nos.  1215, 1216, 
and  1217  represent  three  sides  of  a  very  curious  object  of  black  slightly- 
baked  clay,  in  the  form  of  an  inkstand ;  it  is  ornamented  on  one  side  (1215), 
within  a  border  of  incised  hooks  and  strokes,  and  an  incised  circle, 
enclosing  a  sign  resembling  the  ^,  with  curved  arms,  and  the  middle 
arms  inrued  downward  into  spirals;  the  other  sides  are  decorated  with 
incised  strokes  or  lines.     No.   1218  is  a  pretty  Instroos-red  vase-cover 


Ko.  111*.  Smill  Tripod  Mali,  ■[th  >n 

Indaed  orninunutioD. 

(llnltKtulriH.    llepUi.  ion.) 

Ha.  tlia.    T»rr*-<iiU*  Tue  Cotct.  ptrn>nl«]  Av 

lying  down  >a  Ibe  Vie. 

(HAlfodiul  alu.    Depth.  lOft.) 

of  terra-cotta,  with  perforated  projections  for  tying  it  down  to  the 
vase,  which  conld  then  be  hnng  np  by  the  same  string.*  This  cover 
has  an  incised  ornamentation  representing  within  a  border  of  strokes 
a  circle  with  a  cross,  each  arm  of  which  ends  in  a  small  circle :  between 
the  arms  of  the  cross  are  three  ^  and  one  L-C.  Professor  Yirchow 
calls  my  attention  to  the  similarity  which  exists  between  this  vase- 
cover  and  a  vase-cover  fonnd  near  Gnben  in  Lasstia.*  This  latter  has 
also  a  richly  incised  decoration  of  concentric  circles,  crosses  and  dote,  bnt 
it  has  not  the  two  perforated  projections  of  our  vase-cover  No.  1218. 

No.  1219  is  a  little  tripod-dish  of  terra-cotta,  with  an  incised  ornamen- 
tation representing  a  caterpillar,  a  tree,  and  a  cross.  No.  1220  represents 
the  decoration  of  a  whorl  with  three  Lfj  ;  No.  1221,  the  incised  decora- 
iion  of  another  whorl.  Under  Nos.  1222  to  1224  I  represent  three  more 
whorls,  calling  very  particular  attention  to  the  signs  on  Nos.  1222, 1223, 

'    Joseph  Hsmpel,  Catahgiie  ok   rExpotUim  from  Homer  (p.  221). 

prOiiitorique  da  Mussel  de  Provinot,  pp.    120,  *  See   Seuhaal  Beport  of  (V  Berlin    Steirty 

1^1-  of  Anthropology,    Ethnology,   &c.,   of   Jnlj    31, 

•  Sec  the  fiplsnatinn  nf  the  method,  verified  1877,  Piute  ivii.  No.  5i. 
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which  may  be  written  characters.  Nob.  1225,  1226,  and  1227  represent 
the  three  sides  of  a  ball  of  terra-cotta,  with  incised  signs,  which  may  be 
written  characters.  Nos.  1228  and  1229  represent  the  incised  decoration 
of  the  two  hemispheres  of  another  terra-cotta  baU,  decorated  with  a  great 
number  of  signs  resembling  the  Greek  p. 

Of  knives,  several  were  found  of  the  same  shape  as  before  represented. 
Of  a  different  shape  is  the  bronze  knife  No.  1230,  which  has  been  worn 


No.  1230.    KDtfe  of  Bronze.    (Nearly  half  actual  siic.    Depth.  16  ft.) 

down  by  long  use.  Nos.  1231  to  1243  are  brooches  of  bronze,  of  which 
nine  have  globular  heads  and  four  have  the  head  turned  into  a  spiral. 
These  brooches,  as  Mr.  John  Evans  points  out  to  me,  consist  of  the 
needle  {acus)  without  the  support  {fibula).  No.  1244  is  a  bronze  wire. 
Nos.  1245-1247  are  bronze  arrow-heads.  No.  1248  is  of  bronze,  and  pro- 
bably the  handle  of  a  small  box.    Nos.  1249,  1250,  and  1251  are  bronze 


1231 


li33 


1233 


1234 


1235 


1236 


1237 


1238 


1239 


12A4 


1241 


lUiOl 


1242 


# 


1243 


1249 


1252 


1250 


1351 


N(  s.  1231-1252.    PrlmitlTO  Brooches,  Anx>w-heads,  ftc..  of  Bronze.    (Nearly  half  actual  size.    Depth,  13  to  20  ft) 

needles,  3-3^  in.  long,  with  eyes  for  threading.     The  needles  Nos.  1249 
and  1250  have  two  pointed  ends.     Very  remarkable  are  the  forms  of  the 
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last-named  needle  No.  1250,  the  eye  of  which  is  not  in  the  head,  bnt 
nearly  an  inch  distant  from  it,  and  of  No.  1251,  the  head  of  which  has 
been  beaten  flat,  and  then  perforated.  The  object  under  No.  1252  is  of 
bronze,  and  may  be  an  awl  or  punch. 

Of  bronze  battle-axes  of  precisely  the  same  shape  as  those  found  in  the 
burnt  city,  and  represented  under  Nos,  806-809,  only  five  were  found 
in  the  fourth  city,  but  all  of  them  of  a  smaller  size.  Bronze  lances  or 
daggers  were  not  found  there. 

No.  1253  is  a  wheel  with  four  spokes  of  lead,  and  may  be  an  ex-voto. 
But  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  this  wheel  was  copied  from  the 
wheels  existing  at  the  time  it  was  made. 
Wheels  with  four  spokes  were  also  in  use 
at  Mycenae,  for  they  are  seen  in  the  three 
chariots  represented  on  the  tombstones  of  the 
royal  sepulchres,^®  as  well  as  in  the  chariot 
represented  on  one  of  the  gold  rings.^^  I 
also  found  at  Mycenae  two  wheels  of  bronze  ^ 
and  six  wheels  of  gold  with  four  spokes.^  In 
the  Swiss  Lake-dwellings  at  the  station  of 
Gorcelettes  were  found  two  ornaments  of 
bronze  in   the  shape  of  a  wheel   with   four 

spokes,  and  two  others  of  gold  with  six  spokes;^  also  an  ornament  of 
tin,  and  another  of  bronze,  in  the  form  of  wheels  with  four  spokes,  at  the 
station  of  Auvernier.*  We  see  also  wheels  with  four  spokes  on  two 
miniature  bronze  chariots  found  at  Burg  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Spree, 
and  of  which  one  is  in  Professor  Virchow's  collection,  the  other  in  the 
Boyal  Museum  at  Berlin ;  and  also  on  two  other  chariots  of  bronze,  one 
of  which  was  found  at  Ober-Kehle,  the  other  near  Drossen,  in  Prussia. 
I  shall  revert  to  these  four  chariots  in  the  subsequent  pages.  The  Trojan 
wheel  before  us  (No.  1253)  is  unlike  the  wheels  {kvkXo)  of  Homer's  chariot 
of  the  gods,  which  had  eight  spokes  round  the  axle.^ 

No.  1254  is  the  fragment  of  a  flat  disc  of  ivory,  decorated  with  incised 
circles,  each  with  a  dot  in  the  centre.     Nos.  1255,  1256  are  also  flat 


No.  1253.    Wheel  of  Lead. 
(2 : 3  actoul  she.    Depth,  16  ft.) 


"  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  52,  No.   24;  p.  81, 
No.  140;p.  86,  No.  141. 
"  Ibid,  p.  223,  No.  334. 
»  Ihid.  p.  74,  No.  120. 
«  Ibid,  p.  203,  No.  316. 

*  V.  Qross,  B^^taia  des  Recherches  ex4cutSes 
dona  les  Lacs  de  la  Suisse  oocidentale;  Zurich, 
1876,  PI.  viii.  No*.  9,  16,  18,  19. 

*  V.  Gross,  Dvux  Stations  lacustrcs,  Moermgen 
et  AuvenUer;  Neaveyilie,  1878,  Pi.  vii.  Nos. 
31,  61. 

»  //.  V.  722,  723  : 
*'Hi9i}  8*  &/A^'  ox^circri  Bom  pd\€  Ka/AirvAa  fc^KXa 
xdkKea  oKrdKyrifM,  cihipitf  &|oki  &ft^(t. 

My  friend  Mr.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux  calls  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  four-spoked 
chariot-wheel  is  characteristic  of  the  earliest 
Greek   coins.    The   early  Egyptian,   Ethiopian, 


and  Assyrian  wheels  have  six  spokes.  The 
Persian  Achaemenid  sculptures  show  chariots 
with  eight-spoked  wheels.  Professor  Sayce 
observes :  "  The  wheels  of  the  Hittite  chariots, 
however,  are  represented  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
menta  with  only  four  s))okes.  The  wheels  of 
the  Egyptian  chariots  also  sometimes  have  only 
four,  sometimes  eight;  and  a  Persian  chariot- 
wheel  given  by  Ker  Porter  has  eleven."  (See 
Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  i.  pp.  223-241, 
new  edit.,  1879.)  In  two  of  the  earliest  repre- 
sentations of  chariots  in  Egypt,  in  the  same 
tomb  at  Thebes,  of  the  time  of  Amenhotep  II., 
two  chariots  have  wheels  with  six  sjK)kcs,  but 
another  chariot  has  wheels  with  four.  (Villiers 
Stuart,  yUe  Oleatungs,  PI.  xxxviii.  xxxix.  pp. 
294,  295.) 
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objects  of  ivory,  ornamented  on  both  sides  with  similar  circles ;  the  latter 
has  three  perforations.  These  three  objects  may  have  served  as  orna- 
ments on  horse-trappings. 

No.  1257  is  of  bone  and  has  three  perforations.  Mr.  John  Evans  holds 
it  to  be  a  guard  or  bracer  nsed  by  archers,  to  prevent  the  vrist  from 
being  hnrt  by  the  bow-string ;  he  adds  that  the  Esquimaux  nse  to  the 
present  day  similar  guards  or  bracers  of  bone.  The  guards  or  bracers 
found  in  England  are  of  stone,  and  have  three  perforations  at  each  end. 

KoB.  I25S-I260  are  ribs  of  animals  sharpened  to  a  point,  and  probably 


iiiiu.  t>tpih,i«n.) 


Mui.  I16s-iwa.    Rlbg  ur  AnlDula, 

U>  1  point.  uHl  prDUbly  UHd  u 

(NuiJjr  halfictiuliiu.    DepUi,  i: 
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used  as  awls.    N03.  1261  aod  1262  sre  awle  of  thicker  bone.     Noa.  1263 
and  1264  are  very  rnde  staff-hsQdles  of  stag-horn ;  both  of  them  having 


Nh,13U,iiM.    Suir-h*iillM«f  Booe.    (Neul; huU utiul  dH.    IMpib,  llio  M  ft.) 

quadrangular  perforations.  A  similar  staff-handle,  of  better  fabric,  found 
at  Inzighofen,*  is  considered  to  be  a  small  hammer.  But  this  I  cannot 
admit,  stag-horn  being  ill-suited  for  hammers.  Under  No,  1265  I 
represent  in  double  size  a  whetstone,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Dayies, 


is  of  red  porphyry ;  it  has  an  incised  inscription,  to  which  I  call  very 
particular  attention.  Professor  Sayce  discusses  this  object  in  bis 
Appendix  on  the  Trojan  inscriptions.' 

No.  1266  is  a  piece  of  mica-schist,  with  the  bed  for  a  very  curious 
instrument,  which  is  altogether  unknown  to  me.  No.  1267  is  another 
monld  of  mica-schist,  with  the  bed  for  casting  a  rude  leaf.  'I  represent 
under  No.  1268  a  third  mould  of  mica-schiat.  The  object  to  be  cast  in 
it  seems  to  be  a  large  ring  with  a  handle :  this  mould  has  two  per- 
forations, by  which  it  was  fixed  to  another  mould  which  had  the  same 
form,  A  perfectly  similar  mould  of  green  basalt,  found  at  Nimroad,  is 
in  the  Assyrian  Collection  of  the  British  Museum. 

*  L.    Lindeasr.bin it,    Di<    ValtrlSiul.    AlUrlli.       copied   heie.       A    facsimile    will    he    Tound    in 
PI.  iiv.  No.  2.  the  Api«udii. 

'  Tha    chuicttn    arc    not    quite    correctly 
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Nos.  1269  to  1272  are,  ftccording  to  Mr.  DavioB  of  the  British 
Mnsenm,  hammers  aad  axes  of  porphyry,  diorite,  hrown  haematite,  and 
Bilicions  rock. 


No.  1269  is  a  perforated  hammer  of  a  common  type ;  the  perforation 
has  been  worked  from  both  sides,  narrowing  towards  the  centre.  No.  1270 
is  a  hammer  with  grooves  on  both  sides :  similar  grooved  hammers  occar 
in  EngUnd "  and  Denmark.*    No.  1271  is  a  perforated  hammer  of  a  form 
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whicli  is  also  found  in  Englaad.'    Ko.  1272  is  a  perforated  aze,  of  a  form 
which  has  also  been  found  in  Hungary.'    Nob.  1273  and  1274  are  two 


(HilfutoalilK.  Deptli.nn.)  Ho.  1314.    tiuwe  Huunicr.  vllh 

iroQTs  Id  ttw  mkMle. 
(HiUkUuIUk.    Depifa.  MR.) 

more  grooved  hammers,  of  a  shape  which  I  have  not  noticed  elsewhere. 
Na  1275  is  a  very  rude  axe  of  diorite.    Nos.  1276-1281  are  six  axes, 


Drptb,  13,  1>,  and  Tift.) 


of  which,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Mr,  Davies,  Noa.  1277  and 
1278  are  of  green  jade.  I  have  discussed  the  jade  axes  at  length  in  the 
preceding  pages. ^  Of  the  four  other  axes,  according  to  Mr.  Davies,  one 
is  of  green  gabbro-rock,  two  are  of  diorite,  and  one  is  of  blue  serpentinous 
rock.  No.  1282  is,  according  to  Mr.  Davies,  a  pear-shaped  object  of 
polished  crystalliQe  limestone.  No.  1283  is  another  of  those  rontid  com- 
brnisers  which  we  have  discussed  before,  and  which  are  found  here  in 
very  large  masses.    These  round  com-bmisers  are  also  found  in  the  debris 

>  John  Enm,  op.  ctt.  p.  203.  Peath,  1876,  p.  67,  Noe.  St,  3S. 

'  Joseph    Hampcl,   OJkctioa  de  rExpotiiion  '  See  pp.  240-243  ud  Ud-451. 

/TcUiforijua  dill    Ifaaiei   de  Prtninot  ;    Bud&- 
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of  the  Stone  age  in  Egypt/  aatl  is  the  pie-hiatoric  city  below  the  strata 
of  pniaice-stone  and  volcanic  ashea  on  the  island  of  Thera.'  With 
reference  to  the  stone  balls  for  bmising  corn,  I  am  informed  that  the 
process  may  still  be  seen  among  the  Indians  of  the  Yosemite  Valley 
in  California.  Their  aqoaws  pound  acorns  with  ronnd  stone  mnllers  on  a 
granite  rock,  the  flat  surface  of  which  is  worn  into  holes  by  the  operation. 
The  same  Indians  offer  another  parallel  to  my  discoveries  at  Troy  in  the 
beantifnl  little  arrow-points  of  obsidian,  which  they  make  and  use  for 
small   game,   though   they   have   rifles   for  large   game, —a    remarkable 


pal     Otdect 
■a.    (SiK  acta 
.    DtpUi.»(t.) 


example  of  mixed  states  of  civilization.  No.  1284  is  an  instrnmeut  of 
htematite:  as  the  npper  aide  is  well  polished  and  perfectly  smooth,  it 
may  have  served,  as  Professor  Virchow  enggeste,  for  smoothing  cloth  or 
other  textures,  while  the  other  side  may  have  been  used  as  a  hammer. 
This  is  one  of  the  better  specimen:)  of  the  mde  atone  hammers,  which 
occur  by  thousands  at  Hissarlik.     No.  1285  is  a  hollow  object  of  granite, 


No,  ]1«).  IjiwlMPcnlirlrcutUiiw- 
No.  net.    HoUdw  Inttniinnit  oT  fnoltc.  Moih  wIUi   i   •nnl.gli.bubr   IkIIdw. 

or  gtobnUr  tanD,  with  lAFfe  pflrrDraUon  in  (1-6  Ktiu]  ilxe.    DrpUk.Z2  It.) 

13  n.)  (HaltKliul  alK.    Depth,  ilhjul  II  n.) 

of  globular  form,  with  a  large  perforation  in  the  bottom ;  ita  use  ia 
unknown.  Of  granite  also,  according  to  Mr.  Daviee,  is  the  implement 
No.  1286,  which  has  a  deep  groove  all  round  it,  and  which  may  have 
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served  as  a  weight  for  fishing-nets.  Similar  stone  implements  are  found 
in  Denmark/  in  Georgia,  and  in  Bhode  Island.'  No.  1287  is  a  quad- 
rangular piece  of  limestone,  with  a  semi-globular  hollow;  its  use  is  a 
mystery  to  us.    Polishing  stones  of  jasper  are  frequent. 

There  were  also  found  in  the  fourth  city  many  needles  of  bone  for 
female  handiwork,  boar- tusks,  spit-rests  of  mica-schist,  whetstones  of  slate, 
porphyry,  &c.,  of  the  usual  form,  hundreds  of  small  silez  saws,  and  some 
knives  of  obsidian.  Stone  whorls,  which  are  so  abundant  at  Mycenae,  are 
but  rarely  found  here  :  all  those  which  occur  are,  according  to  Mr.  Davies, 
of  steatite.  On  the  other  hand,  terra-cotta  whorls,  with  or  without  incised 
ornamentation,  are  found  by  thousands;  their  forms  hardly  vary  from 
those  found  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  and  the  same  may  generally  be  said 
of  their  incised  ornamentation,  of  which  a  fair  selection  may  be  seen  in 
the  Plates  at  the  end  ot  the  volume.  The  depth  at  which  each  whorl  has 
been  found  is  always  marked  in  metres ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  all  the 
whorls  which  are  marked  as  from  4  to  6  m.,  may  with  great  probability  be 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  fourth  city.  But  of  course  this  can  never  be  said 
with  certainty,  because  a  whorl  belonging  to  the  fifth  city  may  by  some 
accident  be  found  in  the  debris  of  the  fourth,  or  even  of  the  third  city. 
The  only  thing  of  which  I  can  assure  the  reader  with  certainty  is,  that 
I  have  spared  no  care  and  pains  to  avoid  mistakes.  Regarding  the  whorls 
with  patterns  which  are  found  of  an  identical  shape  in  the  third,  the  burnt, 
and  in  the  fourth  cities,  I  may  say  that,  for  example,  the  cross  patterns 
Nos.  1817, 1818, 1820,  &c.,  which  are  frequent  in  the  third,  abound  also  in 
the  fourth  city.  I  can  only  lay  before  the  reader  all  the  incised  patterns 
of  the  whorls,  leaving  it  to  him  to  see  or  not  to  see  in  them  symbolical 
signs.  I  shall  remark  on  those  only  which,  in  my  opinion,  deserve  very 
particular  attention.  Among  these  are  No.  1838,  on  one  side  of  which  we 
see  three  burning  altars  and  s^  large  number  of  dots,  on  the  other  a  |^ 
and  three  such  altars.   On  No.  1852,  again,  we  see  three  Lfj ;  on  No.  1860, 

probably,  written  characters ;  on  No.  1863,  again,  a  p^  and  a  UIj ,  and 

similar  signs  on  Nos.  1865,  1866,  1871.  More  curious  is  the  incised  orna- 
mentation of  No.  1867,  in  which  we  recognize  four  hares  with  a  dot  below 
each  of  them ;  and  still  more  so  that  of  the  whorls  Nos.  1879  and  1880. 

On  the  former  we  see  a  number  of  j^  aad  y^,  a  burning  altar,  a  zigzag 

line  generally  thought  to  be  the  sign  of  lightning,  and  three  male  animals 
with  dots  over  the  back.  On  No.  1880  we  see  on  each  side  of  the  circle  a 
singular  sign,  which  is  probably  intended  to  represent  a  man ;  each  of 
these  figures  is  touched  by  the  horns  of  a  large  quadruped.  In  marked 
contrast  with  these  rudest  of  rude  linear  representations  of  man  and 
animal  is  the  very  symmetrical  ornamentation  on  many  of  the  whorls; 
as,  for  example,  that  on  No.  1895.     I  again  call  attention  to  the  curious 

written  character  which  we  see  on  No.  1905  on  the  top  of  four  Lp^ 

*  J.  J.  A.  Wonaae,  NordUke  Oldsagef,  p.  18,       the   U.S.  National  Museum;  Washington,  1876» 
No.  88.  p.  27,  Nos.  107  and  108. 

'  Charles  Ban,  ITie  Archaological  CoUcdiom  of 
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and  one  P{f .  It  also  occnrs  on  Nob.  1912,  1936,  and  1939.  On  No.  1911 
we  again  see  three  j^,  and  as  many  bnming  altars.    May  the  corions 

figure  on  the  side  of  the  whorl  No.  1951,  to  the  right,  be  perhaps  meant 
to  represent  a  cnttle-fish  ?  From  the  experience  we  have  gathered  of  the 
rude  linear  representations  of  men,  we  yentnre  to  propose  to  the  reader  to 
recognize  also  a  human  figure  in  the  strange  sign  on  No.  1954.  We 
believe  we  see  written  characters  on  No.  1972,  but  they  still  await  their 

decipherer.     On  No.  1990,  again,  we  see  three  31,  alternately  with  three 

circles.    Under  No.  1991  we  represent  a  curiously  engraved  ball  with  two 

L-Pj,  and  on  the  side  shown  in  the  upper  row  to  the  right  a  strange  figure, 
which  tempts  us  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  also  meant  to  be  a  cuttle-fish. 
The  most  curious  of  all  the  terra-cotta  balls  is  no  doubt  No.  1993,  which 
is  divided  by  incised  lines  into  eight  equal  fields,  in  three  of  which  we 
again  see  the  same  very  strange  figure ;  we  again  ask  the  reader  if  we  are 
permitted  to  recognize  also  in  these  three  figures  the  primitive  artist's 
representation  of  a  cuttle-fish  ? 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  FIFTH  PBE-HISTORIO  CITY  OF  TROY. 

Above  the  stratum  of  ruins  of  the  Fourth  City  there  is  a  layer  of  dSbris 
about  6  ft.  thicky  evidently  consisting  of  the  remains  of  houses  built  of 
wood  and  clay.  That  the  people  of  the  Fourth  City,  of  which  we  see 
innumerable  house-walls^  should  suddenly  have  abandoned  the  architecture 
they  were  accustomed  to,  and  have  built  their  houses  of  wood  or  mud,  or 
of  both  conjoined,  seems  incredible.  Besides,  the  rude  stone  hammers, 
which  are  found  in  such  enormous  quantities  in  the  fourth  city,  are  no 
longer  found  in  this  stratum ;  nor  do  the  stone  axes,  which  are  so  very 
abundant  there,  occur  again  here.  Instead  of  the  hundreds  of  axes  I 
gathered  in  the  fourth  city,  I  collected  in  all  only  two  here ;  but  one  of 
these — the  axe  of  white  jade  represented  under  No.  1288— is,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Story-Maskelyne,  the  most  precious 
of  all  my  thirteen  Trojan  jade  axes,  on  account  of  its 
extreme  rarity.  I  attribute  it  to  this  Fifth  City,  as 
it  was  found  at  a  depth  of  only  6  ft.  The  saddle- 
querns  of  trachyte,  which  occurred  in  the  fourth  city 
by  hundreds,  were  very  rarely  met  with  here.  The 
forms  of  the  terra-cotta  whorls,  too,  are  in  innumer- 
able instances  different  here.  These  objects  are  of  a 
much  inferior  fabric,  and  become  more  elongated  and 
pointed.  Forms  of  whorls  like  Nos.  1801,  1802,  and  1803,  which  were 
never  found  before,  are  here  very  plentiful. 

Nos.  1289  and  1290  represent  two  whorls,  the  former  of  which  is 
decorated  with  three  linear  quadrupeds  in  rude  incised  work.  Two  of  them 


No.  1288.     A  very  rare 

Axe  ft  white  Jade. 

(Ua'f  tctaaX  tlie. 

Depth,  6  ft.) 


No.  1389.    A  Whorl  with  three  animals. 
(ActuU  siie.    Depth,  10  ft) 


No.  1290.    A  Whorl  with  cnrlona  slgna.    (Actiua  slie. 

Depth,  10  ft.) 

are  no  doubt  intended  to  be  stags  Avith  long  horns ;  the  third  is  perhaps 
a  roe.    In  the  decoration  of  the  other  whorl  there  is  nothing  intelligible. 
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We  coQtinne  to  find  here  the  same  patterns  of  pottery,  hand-made-  or 
wheel-made,  but  they  manifest  a  general  decline.  We  also  find  here  a 
large  quantity  of  plain  wheel-made  pottery,  which  looks  qtiite  modem 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  city.  Moreover,  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  people  to  which  this  stratum  belongs  was  entirely  different 
from  that  of  their  predecessors :  instead  of  throwing  all  their  kitchen- 
remains  on  the  floor  of  their  rooms,  they  carried  them  away  and  shot 
them  from  the  monnd,  since  we  but  very  rarely  see  in  this  stratum  of 
deJrts  the  shells  of  oysters  or  mnssels,  which  risitors  may  see  in  such 
really  stnpendons  masses  in  the  hoases  of  the  fourth  city. 

Now  that   a  people   shonld  on    a    sudden  have  completely  changed 
their  mode  of  life,  appears  perhaps  still  more  impossible  than  that  they 
should  on  a  sudden  have  changed  their  mode  of  architecture,  or  that 
they  shonld  on  a  sudden  hare  thrown  away  their  numberless  stone  im- 
plements and  weapons,  and  have  used   in   their   stead  implements  and 
weapons  of  bronze.     This  series  of  facts  seems  to  present  aa  many  proofs 
that  the  stratum  of  dihrts,  which  we  are  now  to  discuss,  belongs  to  a 
new  people,  among  whom,  however,  part  at  least  of  the  old  inhabitants 
contiuaed  to  live.    We  shall, 
therefore,    call    this    settle- 
ment the  Fifth  Pre-historie 
CityofTroy.  Whether  the  old 
settlement  was  conquered,  or 
peacefully  taken  possession  of 
by  the  new  settlers,  mnat  for 
ever  remain  uncertain.     At 
all     event's,     there     are    no 
traces  of  a  catastrophe;  be- 
sides, as  we  have  seen  in  the 
preceding  pages,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  fourth  city  can 
only  have  bad  partial  works 
of    defence;    they    had    no 
regular  city  walls,  like  their 
predecessors. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  inhabitants  of  the  fifth 
city  had  walls.  I  certainly 
brought  to  light  small  works 
of  defence  in  several  places, 
but  these  may  equally  well 
. .  have   belonged   to  the  sixth 

Ho.  im.    Tm(  wllh  (wo  licuiu  uid  Iwa  wing-like  hindln  i  Iba       __   ,.   .i_    cpiL       ■*„        t» 

Co.n-wuiDwr.iK,.  (i-4.ctii»irt«rDq>ui  13ft,)  ^8  to  the  fltth  City,     It  may 

be  that  the  fifth  city  had 
regular  walls,  but  that  these  were  destroyed  by  the  next  settlers,  or  even 
by  the  builders  of  the  later  Aeolic  Ilium. 

In  describing  those  of  the  objects  foand  which  deserve  particolai  atten- 
tion, I  begin  again  with  the  owl-headed  vases,  which  in  all  probability  most 
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hare  had  a  sacred  character.  AU  of  tkem,  withoiti  exception,  are  wheel-made, 
of  a  rude  fabric,  and  unpoiished}  One  which  I  repreaeDt  under  No.  1291 
has  only  two  female  breasts 
and  two  upright  projections. 
The  Tery  conapienons  owl 'a 
face  is  modelled  on  the  corer, 
which  has  a  crest-like  handle. 
May  not  these  strange  vase- 
covers  hare  been  copied  from 
the  ancient  helmets  ?  Of  mach 
inferior  fabric  is  the  vase 
No.  1292,  on  which  the  owl's 
face  has  been  mdely  modelled  ; 
in  fact,  the  inability  of  the 
primitive  potter  was  snch  that 
he  made  the  beak  above  the 
eyes.  On  this  vase,  besides 
the  breasts,  the  vnlva  is  indi- 
cated: to  this  vase  belongs  a 
flat  cover  with  a  crest-like 
handle,  like  that  I  have  pat        No.iatx  Vi«wiui»nowi«h«ct,uiedh«™«fhiticiot« 

on  it.  (Im'uIiuIiIb.    Depth.an.) 

The  owl-features   and  Ihe 
characteristics  of  a  woman  have  been  much  more  symmetrically  modelled 
on  the  vase  No.  1293,  to  which  also  belongs  a  flat  cover  sneh  as  the  reader 


No.  IZM,    Vue  Willi  II 


b.llU.    ViH  with  HB  owl-i  tm 
Deptli.UR.) 


'  Only  the  owI-VMes  an  allogether  nnpolished  in  Ihii  citj.    Of  nil  the  other  potterj  the  greater 
part  U  p«llthed. 
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aees  on  it.  No.  1294  is  again  a  raae  with  the  cbaracteriBtics  of  a  woman ; 
to  it  belongs  a  cover  with  an  owl's  face,  like  the  one  I  hare  put  on  it : 
the  wing-like  upright  projections  are  here  merely  indicated.  The  face 
we  see  on  the  vase-corer  Ko.  1295  resembles  a  human  face.  Very  cha- 
racteristic owl-heads  are  seen  again  on  the  Tase-oorers  Nos.  1296,  1297, 


M     ^ 

mct1ulilie.DqiUi,         Kos.  IM«.  :»T.   VucKoren  with  owl  huds. 
1"^)  (AI»lllli4iictiuJilH.  DeFUi,«tIol(lt>0 

No.  I2U,    0>f].heide4 

(AboDl  1 ;  4  ■cinol  ilie. 
DepUi.  iboDt  ID  n.) 

and  1298.  No.  1299  marks  another  vase  with  the  characteristics  of  a 
woman,  to  which  has  belonged  n  cover  like  that  which  we  see  on  No.  1294. 
No.  1300  is  a  very  rndo  terra-cotta  idol,  on  which  the  owl's  beak  is 
indicated  by  two  scratches,  and  the  eyes  by  two  dots ;  the  hands,  which 
are  broken  off,  appear  to  have  projected.    No.  1301  represents  one  more 


-.m  ViW  irtlb 

Ks-IMO.    tdolotTfrn-cotU, 

No.  1301.     Marble 

uvlglnUs.     (» 

i>.pUi,»(n.> 

X.t.    D.l>.h,«|ft.) 

D^., 

I.   TKO-buidLnl  Cop  (Unt  No.  I3«3.    SltTc.llt>  prrftimted  TOn- 

_  ...  .      ,.    ■    mulalH.  (Dtto  KoniKl.    < About  1 : 1 adul riH. 

rt.)  Dfpih.iit  n.) 
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of  the  common  idols  of  marble  on  which  an  owl's  head  is  rudely  scratched. 
On  the  waist  the  girdle  is  indicated  by  fonr  parallel  incised  lines.  A 
further  very  characteristic  specimen  of  an  owl-faced  marble  idol  is  repre- 
sented under  No.  1301a.  Similar  owl-faced  marble  idols  are  even  more 
plentiful  in  this  fifth  city  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  cities.  No.  1302 
is  a  Serra?  <l^<f>iKVTreK\ov,  belonging  to  this  fifth  city.  Like  all  similar 
goblets  found  in  this  stratum,  it  is  but  of  very  small  size  when  compared 
with  the  large  goblets  of  the  preceding  cities.  No.  1303  is  a  large  sieve- 
like-perforated funnel,  which  is  repreaeiited  here  head  downwards. 


.    Jug  nlth  IfuiE  Ti«)i . 
auluilsltt.    IiqiUi,  en.) 

;       .      2  P 
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No.  1304  is  B  very  mde  hand-made  donble-haadled  grej  vase,  having 
on  either  side  two  breaBt-like  excrescences ;  its  neck  is  decorated  with 
foor  rndely-incised  lines  and  signs  without  signification.  The  double- 
handled  lustrous-red  goblet,  No.  1305,  is  hand-made  and  well  polished ; 
its  type  but  rarely  occurs  in  this  stratum. 

No,  1306  is  a  wheel-made  globular  lustrous-yellow  jug,  with  an 
upright  spout  and  trefoil  orifice,  such  as  we  have  already  passed  in 
review ;  the  bottom  is  convex.  Wheel-made  also  is  the  dark-red  jug 
No.  1307,  wiih  an  upright  spout  of  a  peculiar  shape,  such  as  we  have 
never  seen  before.  A  spout  of  an  identical  shape  is  seen  on  the  wheel- 
made  tripod-jng  No.  1308.    No.  1309  is  a  grey  hand-made  jug  of  a  very 


rude  fabric,  with  a  convex  bottom;  No.  1310,  a  wheel-made  black  tripod- 
jug,  with  a  trefoil  mouth.  No,  1311  is  a  very  large  wheel-made  globular 
well-polished  lustrous-yellow  jug,  with  a  trefoil  mouth ;  No.  1312,  a  red 
wheel-mode  bottle ;  No.  1313,  a  hand-made  jug,  with  a  long  spout  and 
one  handle ;  No,  1314,  a  wheel-made  black  bottle,  with  a  convex  bottom ; 
No,  1315,  a  wheel-made  red  globular  vase,  with  a  long  cylindrical  neck 
and  convex  bottom. 

Very  frequent  in  this  fifth  city  is  the  shape  of  the  one-handled 
lustrous-red  pitcher  No,  1316,  as  well  as  that  of  No.  1317,  both  of  which 
may  probably  have  been  used  as  drinking  cups.  Caps  already  shown  under 
Nob.  1094  to  1100  are  very  abundant  in  this  city  also.  No.  1318  is  a 
brown  hand-made  basin,  with  one  handle ;  No.  1319,  a  rude  hand<made 


JUGS,  BOTTLES,   AND  PITCHERS. 


.    TiipodJug.    (Abontl:*  ulul  siK.  No.  1311.    aMwlu  Initmu-f  rllon  Vu 

Depiti.  >  It.)  .(IiSiciiut^H.    Dcpth.lafl.) 


L ,        Sill.  I3l».  UIT.     iilcbw  In  Ibi'  lonuuf  in 

Ith  ■  h-ng  nnliul  neck.         liour-Kli»  B1..I  1  coDimun  Pllcbcr.    (Ktucly 
1  octilil  btia.    Depth.en.)       I ;  J  tctiul  tiu.    Dopib.sn.) 

iJ  p  2 
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.£ 


Depth,  13  It) 

ladle;  No.  1320,  a  pretty  little  lustrous-blnck  wheel-made  vase,  witt  an 
inciaed  zigzag  ornamentfttion  round  tlie  neck ;  No.  1321,  a  very  rude  nn- 
polished  censer.  No.  1322  is 
a  large  wheel-made  globular 
yellow  vase,  with  double 
upright  curved  handles. 
The  fabric  and  form  of  this 
vase,  as  well  as  the  clejin 
though  very  common  clay 
of  which  it  is  made,  appear 
very  modern  when  com- 
pared with  any  of  the  other 
vases  found  in  this  last  pro- 
liistoric  city,  or  in  any  of 
the  preceding  ones.  The 
cover  is  also  wheel -made, 
of  a  lustrous  dark -red  colour, 
and  Las  a  pretty  haudle  in 
the  form  of  a  crown;  it  is 
decorated  with  two  parallel 
incised  lines.  This  par- 
ticular sort  of  vase-cover 
does  not  occur  any  more, 
but  vases  of  the  shape  of 
that  before  us  arc  frequent 
in  this  fifth  city, 

made  one-handled  jng,  of  an 
oval  form,  with  a  flat  bottom  ;  it  is  of  a  rude  fabric,  and  hadly  polished  ; 
the   rim  of  the  orifice  is   bent  over.     Jugs  of  tliis  form  are  not  rare. 


I-OITEUY   MOSTLY   HAND-MADE. 


(1 1 4  utiul  (he.    Deptta.tn.)  invk.    (Aboat  1  :4  scIiuIiIh.    IIFptta.en,) 

No.  1324  is  a  wheel-made  one-bandied  grej'jng,  of  a  globular  form,  witb 
a  fiat  bottom ;  it  has  a  trefoil  mouth  and  a  curious  boss  on  the  neck. 
No.  1325  is  a  red  one-handled  hand-made  cup,  with  an  ear-like  pro- 
tuberance on  either  side :  cups  of  a  similar  shape  are  not  rare.  No.  1326 
is  a  grey  hand-made  Tase,  with  a  flat  bottom  and  tubular  holes  for  sus- 
pension on  the  sides,  as  well  as  near  the  mouth. 


The  pottery  shown  under  Nos.  1327  to  1330  is  all  hand-made  and  of  a 
rude  fabric :  the  shapes  of  the  jog  No.  1327,  and  of  the  pitcher  No.  1328, 


are  frequent.     Very  remarkable  and  unique  is  the  cup  No.  1330,  with  its 
handle  above  the  mouth  and  the  spout  in  the  body ;  it  is  probably  a  baby's 
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feeding  bottle.     The  black  doable  cap,  No.  1331,  with  flat  bottoms,  is  also 
wheel-made,  be  well  as  the  donble  cap  No.  1332,  which   has  four   feet. 


Nu.  1331.    Tr[r>-.vtu  VbmI,  nntpuanl  or  Ivn  Nu.  t 

BepUBU  cup*.     (1  :  i  fctujLl  alfc, 
Iteptb,  0  tl.t 

Both  of  these  veBsels  are  partly  restored  with  gypsum.  No.  1333  is  a 
hand-made  bowl  of  a  dark-brown  coloar  :  similar  bowls  frequently  occar 
here.  It  deserves  peculiar  attention  that  there  are  no  wheel-made  dishes 
in  this  city.  One  might  suppose  that  the  people  bad  become  disgusted 
with  the  rude  unpolished  dishes  of  the  two  preceding  cities,  and  preferred 
to  use  hand-made  ones,  which  are  much  more  solid  and  prettier. 

Nob.  1334  to  1336  are   three  very  small,  rude,  very  slightly-baked 
clay  cups,  with  convex  bottoms  and  flat  covers.     These  lilliputian  vessels 


only  occur  in  this  fifth  pre-historic  city,  but  they  are  found  here  in 
large  numbers,  sometimes  by  the  dozen  together :  their  use  is  an  enigma 
to  UB.  Professor  Roberts  thinks  they  may  possibly  have  been  crucibles. 
No.  1337  is  a  seal  of  terta-cotta,  with  a  perforated  handle  for  suspension  ; 
it  is  badly  baked  and  of  a  rude  fabric,  with  a  rudely-incised  linear  decora- 
tion and  four  dots.     Nob.  1338  and  1339  are  two  funnels  of  slightly- 
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baked  clay,  of  a  luBtroos-brown  coloar.  On  both  of  them  we  again  see  the 
written  character  mo,  which  bo  frectnentlj  occurs  in  the  preceding  cities. 
As  Prof.  Sayce  shows  in  his  Appendix,  these  fnnnels  are  almost  identical  in 
shape,  material,  and  character  with  a  fnnnel  foand  b;  Mr.  Cteorge  Smith 
ander  the  floor  of  the  palace  of  Assnr-bani-pat  or  Sardanapalos  at  Eon- 
ynnjik,  and  inscribed  with  Trojan  characters,  which  was  probably  brought 
to  KineTeh  by  the  Lydian  ambassadors  of  Oyges.  They  seem  to  have 
been  used  as  measuring  vessels,  and  the  word  mo  with  which  they  ore 
inscribed  may  be  derived  from  the  Aryan  root  md,  "  to  measure." 
No.  1340  is  another  terra-cotta  seal,  better  baked,  bat  decorated  merely 
with  small  concentric  circles.* 

No.  1341  is  a  perforated  object  of  stone  of  unknown 
use.  No.  1342  is  a  large  saw  of  silex,  with  marks  on 
its  upper  part  of  its  having  been  cased  in  a  wooden 
handle.  To  the  many  localities  ennmerated  in  the 
preceding  pages  where  similar  flint  saws  are  fonnd, 
1  can  now  also  odd  Egypt ;  for  in  Fr.  Mook's  Aefft/ptens 
VormdaUiache  Zeit^   I  find   a  great  many  silex  saws 


No.  1M4.  SnlofT«*-RMU.  Ha.  I  Ml.   OI||«t  of  Stow.  (lUf  idiul  ilia. 

(1;ll>ctiulriH.    l>*pUl,»(0l0tl.)  Dep(h,Sft.) 

represented,  also  one  (F1.  xiii.  8)  made  of  jasper  found  at  Helwan  in 
Lower  Egypt,  which  is  nearly  of  an  identical  shape  with  the  saw  before 
OS  (No.  1342).  But  1  must  add  that  in  the  fifth  pre-historic  city  of  Troy 
I  fonnd  only  two  saws  of  this  shape  and  not  one  of  any  other  shape, 
though  the  silex  saws  occur  in  such  vast  abundance  in  the  preceding 
cities,  and  particularly  so  in  the  fourth. 

No.  1343  is  a  curious  well-shaped  hammer  of  diorite ;  it  has  no  hole. 
This  is  the  only  specimen  of  a  hammer  found  in  the  fifth  city.  I  do  not 
find  that  hammers  of  a  like  shape  have  ever  occurred  elsewhere ;  but  Frof, 
Virchow  observes  to  me  that  stone  hammers  of  a  somewhat  similar  shape 
have  been  fotmd  in  Oregon.  No.  1344  is  one  of  the  very  few  stone 
grain-bruisers  of  this  fifth  city.     I  do  not  think  I  found  more  than  three 


■  In  lenninaling  with  thU  wal  mj  ny'nw  of 
the  pottery  of  the  Gre  pra-hi<toric  citle*  ofTroj, 
1  beg  leave  to  atj  that.  In  spite  of  the  mo«t 
Kmpnlooi  kttentloD  derot«d  bj  me  to  the  aab. 
ject,  it  niBf  be  that  thera  an  a  Tew  veuels  be- 
longing to  the  third  city  which  ha«e  been  clniud 
aaini  tho  fourth,  and  again  a  few  beloDging  to 
the  fourth  whirh  hsT*  been  claued  under  the 
fifth  city,  OT  vice  ceria;  indeed,  thii  is  almost 
UDdvoidubte,  owing  to  the  Inequality  of  the  level 


of  these  last  th 

ree  cities.    Bu 

It  if  the 

n  be  any 

confusion.  It    ci 

tn    only   be   ic 

I  a  few 

inatancn. 

There  can  be  i 

10  misUke  In  the  potti 

cry  of  the 

two   lowest  Git 

ies,    the    typei 

,    being 

so    rastlv 

different  from 

each  other,   s 

nd    alio 

from  the 

pottery  of  all  the  followiog  < 

;itiei.     The  de(>th 

tTM  carefnlly  d 

loted  on  each 

object. 

either  by 

my  overseer,  or 

'  myself,  when 

it  wae  fotind. 
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of  them  in  all  here,  whilst,  as  haa  been  said,  they  occur  by  thonsanda 
in  the  preceding  cities,  and  particularly  in  the  fourth.  Besides  the 
many  placee  enumerated  in  the  preceding  pages  in  which  they  have  been 


No.  1313,  HunnKrof  No.  1 344.  Stone  UmU  fc 
DloFlU.  (Hiirutnil  brutal ng gnln.  (Hiiric 
•JH.    Dtplh.  <  ft.)  ^te,    VtpOt.tn.) 


^5 

No.  IStS.  A3M«  V2W:        :^W 


met  with,  they  are  found  in  Egypt.*  No.  1345  is  an  instrument  of 
silicions  stone,  which  may  have  served  as  a  weight  for  fishing-nets. 
Similar  stone  instruments  are  found  in  Denmark.*  No,  1346  is  of  white 
marble,  and  from  its  shape  we  are  led  to  think  that  it  may  be  a  symbol  of 
Priapus.  I  have  discussed  this  subject  in  the  preceding  pages.  Similarly- 
shaped  atones  occur  in  all  the  five  cities. 

No.  1347  is  a  perforated  disc  or  qnoit  of  granite,  the  only  one  fonnd  in 
this  fifth  city,  but  similar  discs  occur  in  all  the  four  other  pre-hiatoric 


cities  of  Hissarlik.     The  game  of  quoit-throwing  was  in  general  use  in  the 
Homeric  age.     The  player  who  threw  it  farthest  gained  the  prize;*  hence 


'  F.    Moot,    AfjjypU-n*     Vormctalliichi!    Zcit, 

.  lii.  Kdi.  4-6, 

*  J,  J.  A.  Woi«iie,  Sv-dake  Oldaa-jer,  PI,  itUL 
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the  word  SitrKoupa,  signifying  the  distance  of  a,  qnoit's  throw:— "For 
although  at  first  he  remained  a  quoit's  throw  behind,  yet  qnickly  he  came 
np  with  him."'  Also  Bio-kov  ovpa,  to  express  the  eame  thing.*  The  word 
Biaxoa  may  be  derived  from  Sucetv,  SeU-vv/ii.,  the  Sanscrit  dig,  for  Siicifm. 
The  quoit  was  always  round  and  smooth,  usually  of  stone,  bnt  also  of 
wood,  and  ouce  in  the  Siad  of  iron,  and  was  then  called  aoXot*  connected 
with  ad\o<i,  aaXeva,  0-0X0717,  Lat.  salum.  Germ,  schwellen,  English  swell;  it 
was  usually  perforated  in  the  centre,  in  order  that,  by  means  of  the 
hole  and  a  strap  fixed  in  it,  it  might  be  thrown  to  the  greatest  possible 
distance,  but  sometimeB  it  had  no  hole.  Discs  of  silex  also  occur  in  the 
dolmens  of  the  Stone  period  in  Denmark  as  well  as  in  Holstein."  Un- 
perforated  discs  of  stone,  np  to  9  in.  in  diameter,  also  occur  in  England.' 
There  is  a  perforated  disc  of  shelly  limestone,  5^  in.  in  diameter  and 
S-4ths  in.  thick,  in  Mr.  John  Evans's  collection," 

No.  1348  is  a  piece  of  limestone,  of  nearly  quadrangular  shape,  with  a 
mould  in  the  form  of  a  bottle.  No.  1349  is  a  small  disc  of  ivory,  with  a 
border  on  the  side  shown  iu  the  engraving. 


No.  1350  is  a  brooch  of  bronze,  with  a  double  globular  bead  ;  No.  1351, 
a  bronze  brooch,  with  its  head  of  a  spiral  form;  and  No.  1352,  a  bronze 
nejdle  with  a  long  hole  in  the  upper  end.  Nos.  1353  and  1355  are  bronze 
brooches  with  globular  heads.  No.  1354  may  bo  a  primitive  pair  of 
pincers  or  tweezers ;  it  consists  of  two  short  rods  of  bronze  cased  in  a 
hard  substance.  No.  1356  is  a  needle  of  bronze,  with  two  pointed  ends 
and  a  hole  near  the  end  to  the  right.  No.  1357  is  an  object  of  silver,  in 
the  form  of  a  dog's  or  rather  antelope's  head  with  long  ears ;  No,  1358,  an 
object  of  bronze,  which  may  have  served  for  an  ornament  on  horse- 
trappings.  No.  1359  is  a  bronze  ring.  No.  1360  is  a  small  curved  knife 
of  bronze.     No.  1361  is  an  object  of  lead. 

There  were  also  found  in  the  fifth  city  knives  and  battle-axes  of 
bronze,  of  the  usual  Trojan  form,  which  I  do  not  represent  here,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  brought  similar  ones  before  the  reader's  notice  (see  Nos.  806- 

'  n.  iiiii.  523,  524  :  »  A,  P.  Mad.pn,  AntiiwUs  prihalorijutt  da 

.    .    .    iripr^irpATaKaHjtCiniinipaXiXtiwTo,  Daaemarc,  PI.   xVi.  Nos.l,  2.     J.  J.  A.  Wunau, 

i\\i  ^r  iJ^"  ntxiunr-  Niirdaic  Oldiaytr,  PJ.  iviii.  No.  SO. 

'  /;.  iiili.  431 :  >  John  Evnos,  Ancient    Stone   ImplcmaUi  of 

Jamil  timnuiiipa  KarctimMoio  wihorTiu,  ■ . .  Great  Britain;  London,  IST2,  p.  334. 

•  I!,  iiiii.  826,  B27  :  »  Ibid. 
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No.  13M.    So,  1361. 


No.  ISftX 


No.UftT. 


No.  1368. 


Now  UM^         No.  UU. 


No.  1S63. 


•I 


No.  1369. 


No.  13fi6. 


No.  IMl. 


Nm.  1360-1361.   1^8  Head  of  silver ;  primitive  Brooches ;  Ring.  Knife,  ftc,  of  bronse,  and  sn  ol^}ect  of  lewL 

(Half  actual  site.    I)epth,  3  ft.) 

809).  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  battle-axes  found  here  are  shorter 
than  those  found  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  and  they  do  not  generally 
exceed  6  in.  in  length.  Needles  of  bone^  like  Nos.  566-574,  occur  here^ 
but  they  are  by  no  means  so  plentiful  as  in  the  former  cities. 


(  587  ) 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  SIXTH  CITY,  MOST  PROBABLY  A  LYDIAN  SETTLEMENT. 

Above  the  stratum  of  the  Fifth  pre-historic  city,  and  jnst  below  the 
ruins  of  Novum  Ilium,  I  found  a  vast  quantity  of  very  curious  pottery, 
partly  hand-made,  partly  wheel-made,  which  in  shape  and  fabric,  in  colour 
and  in  the  clay,  is  so  utterly  different  from  all  the  pottery  of  the  pre- 
ceding pre-historic  cities,  as  well  as  from  the  pottery  of  the  upper  Aeolic 
Ilium,  that  I  hesitate  whether  to  refer  it  to  pre-historic  or  to  historic 
times.  Such  pottery  is  particularly  plentiful  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill ; 
and  as,  for  reasons  before  explained,  the  stratum  of  the  Greek  city 
reaches  in  those  places  down  to  much  more  than  the  usual  depth,  it 
is  found  there  even  at  10  and  20  ft.  below  the  surface.  But  the  usual 
depth  at  which  it  is  found  on  the  hill  is  on  an  average  6  ft.;  some- 
times, however,  it  occurs  at  a  depth  of  only  3  or  4  ft.  below  the  surface. 
As  neither  the  Greeks,  nor  the  pre-historic  peoples  who  succeeded  each  other 
on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  ever  made  such  pottery,  and  especiaUy  as  this 
pottery  occurs  in  such  abundance,  it  evidently  points  to  a  settlement  of  a 
different  people.  But  who  were  they?  From  the  great  resemblance 
this  pottery  has  to  the  hand-made  vases  found  in  the  cemeteries  of 
Bovio,  Yolterra,  Bismantova,  Yillanova,  and  other  places  in  Italy,  which 
is  held  to  be  either  archaic  Etruscan  or  prse-Etruscan  pottery,  we  think 
it  likely  that  there  may  have  been  a  Lydian  settlement  on  Hissarlik 
contemporary  with  the  colonization  of  Etruria  by  the  Lydians,  asserted 
by  Herodotus,  and  that  the  Lydian  dominion  may  have  been  established 
over  the  whole  Troad  at  the  same  epoch ;  and  this  the  more  as  we 
have  the  certainty  that  the  Troad  was  subject  to  the  Lydian  dominion 
under  king  Gyges  (698-660),^  and  there  is  every  probability  that  this 
dominion  commenced  at  a  much  earlier  period.  We  may  remind  the 
reader  of  the  ancient  legend,  told  by  Herodotus,  of  the  emigration  of 
one-half  of  the  whole  population  of  Lydia  to  Umbria  in  Italy,  under 
the  leadership  of  Tyrsenus,  son  of  their  king  Atys.'  This  mythical 
account  seems  to  become  an  historical  fact  by  my  discovery,  and  I  may, 
therefore,  be  permitted  to  call  this  sixth  settlement  on  the  hiU  of  His- 
sarlik the  Lydian  City. 

But  aU  I  am  able  to  show  of  this  city  is  its  pottery :  there  is  no  wall 
of  defence,  nor  even  any  house-walls  which  I  could  with  any  degree  of 

■  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  590 :  "Afiu^os  8i  MiKrialmy  '  Herodotus,  i.  94,  quoted  above,  pp.  128,  129. 

iirrl  Krlfffjux  iwirp4rftapros  Fvyov  rou  AuH^yfiatri"  As  Professor  Sayce  observes  to  me :  "  According 

\4w$'  ^y  ybip  iit*  ixtiy^  r^  X^P^  *^  V  Tp^s  to  Herodotus,  the  colonization  took  place  in  the 

fiircura,  6yofiA(er€U  Hh   xal   ijcpctT^pi6y  ri  irphs  mythical  age  of  Lydia,  before  the  rise  of  the 

Actpidy^  riryas.  HeracUd  dynasty  (circ.  B.C.  1200)." 
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probability  attribute  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
Aeolian  Greeks,  who  did  not  continue  to  use  Hissarlik  as  the  site  of  their 
city,  but  as  their  Acropolis  and  as  the  sacred  precinct  of  their  sanctuaries, 
levelled  the  ground  and  used  the  stones  for  the  erection  of  their  sacred 
edifices.  That  such  a  levelling  really  took  place  is,  as  we  have  before 
repeatedly  mentioned,  proved  with  certainty  by  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Athene,  the  builders  of  which  cut  away  so  much  of  the  ground  that  they 
were  able  to  lay  the  foundation  of  this  shrine  immediately  on  the  debris 
of  the  third,  the  burnt  city.  This  is  a  fact  of  which  every  visitor  may 
.easily  convince  himself  with  his  own  eyes.  Had  the  Aeolians  been  a  pre- 
historic people,  they  would  have  left  in  situ  all  the  ruins  they  found,  and 
they  would  have  levelled  them  by  filling  them  up  with  debris  or  clay 
cakes.  But  they  were  a  civilized  people,  and  therefore  they  levelled  the 
ground  by  destroying  the  walls  that  they  found  standing,  and  by 
throwing  the  d^ris  from  the  slope  of  the  hill.  That  they  proceeded  in 
this  way  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that  most  of  the  Lydian  pottery 
is  found  immediately  outside  of  the  debris  of  the  preceding  pre-historic 
city,  just  below  the  Greek  stratum,  and  in  places  where  the  declivity  of 
the  hill  must  at  that  time  have  commenced. 

I  begin  the  description  of  the  pottery  with  the  large  pithos 
No.  1362,  which  I  found  embedded  in  a  vertical  position,  the  orifice  being 
6  ft.  below  the  surface.  It  is  made  of  a  coarse  red  clay,  which,  like  that 
of  all  the  other  pithoi,  is  mixed  with  crushed  silicious  stones  and  syenite 
containing  much  mica,  to  give  it  greater  solidity.  It  is  thoroughly  baked, 
which,  as  Prince  Bismarck  suggested  to  me,^  could,  in  the  absence  of 
kilns,  only  have  been  effected  by  filling  and  surrounding  the  pithos  with 
wood,  and  by  kindling  a  fire  simultaneously  both  inside  and  outside  of 
it.  It  is  unpolished,  has  no  handles,  and  is  ornamented  all  round  with 
four  broad  projecting  bands.  It  was  lying  in  1872  and  1873,  for 
fourteen  months,  before  my  house  at  Hissarlik,  and  was  always  used  as 
a  lodging  by  one  of  my  workmen ;  it  even  lodged  two  of  them  in  rainy 
weather. 

Nearly  all  the  smaller  pottery  is  hand-made,  and  abundantly  mixed  with 
crushed  silicious  stones  and  syenite  containing  much  mica.  The  vessels 
are  in  general  very  bulky ;  and  as  they  have  been  dipped  in  a  wash  of  the 
same  clay  and  polished  before  being  put  to  the  fire,  besides  being  but 
very  slightly  baked,  they  have  a  dull  black  colour,  which  much  resembles 
the  colour  of  the  famous  Albano  hut-urns.*  (But  there  also  occur  a  few 
vases  of  a  dull  yellow  or  brown  colour.)  This  dull  black  colour  is,  how- 
ever, perhaps  as  much  due  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  baking  as  to  the 
peculiar  sort  of  clay  of  which  the  pottery  is  made,  because  there  occur 
in  all  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik  many  vases  but  very  slightly 
baked,  and  yet  none  of  them  have  the  dull  colour  of  these  Lydian  terra- 
cottas. Besides,  the  shape  and  fabric  are  totally  different  from  those  of 
any  pottery  found  in  the  pre-historic  cities,  or  in  the  upper  Aeolic  Greek 

*  See  p.  279.  Albano ;  London,  1869,  pp.  2,  13.    See  alio  the 

*  L.  Pigorini  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Notes  on       Albano  hut-urn  in  the  Koyal  Museum  at  Berlio. 
Hut-  Urns  and  other  CH*jects  from  Marino  near 


CHARACTER  OF  ITS  POTTERY. 


city.    .The  reader  will  recognize  this  great  difference  in  shape  and  fabric 
in  the  case  of  every  object  of  pottery  which  I  paae  in  review. 


I  begin  with  the  dnil  blackish  tateen,  Ho.  1363,  which  is  wheel-made 
and  has  two   handles.     The   large   one-handled   cnp  No.    1364   is   also 
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wheel-made  and  of  the  same  colour  ;  as  is  the  very  large  vaae  No.  1365, 
with  four  handles,  on  two  of  which  are  email  bteast-like  protuberances. 


(l:Sutiul  tiK.    Dqith.Ttl.) 

(l;4iiclD«litK.    I>epth,(fL) 

This  vessel  is  decorated  all  round  with  fonr  parallel  bands,  each  of  three 
lines,  of  a  wave-pattern,  rudely  incised  before  the  baking  took  place.  Of 
the  same  colour,  and  also  wheel-made,  is  the  jng  Ko.  1366,  with  three 
such  bands  of  Incised  wave-lines,  and  an  orifice  of  trefoil  form ;  as  well  as 
the  two-handled  globular  vase,  No.  1367. 

No.  1368  marks  a  hand-made  cnp  of  the  same  colour  and  clay,  with 
an  incised  ornamentation  of  zigzag  lines,  which  seems  to  have  been  copied 
from  the  decorations  of  tapestry  or  embroidered  vestures. 

Cups  of  an  identical  shape  were  found  in  the  excavations  of  Felsina  at 


RAMS'  HORNS  ON   VASES. 


ilgHCUna.    0:4Mn>1>lH.    Dtpih, » it.) 

Bologna.'  A  cup  of  a  similar  shape,  but  without  an;  decoration,  found  at 
Cometo  in  Italy,  is  in  the  Boyal  Mnsetiin  at  Berlin.  Another  very  similar 
one,  at  least  in  shape,  is  in  Prof.  Vircfaow's  collection  at  Berlin.  There 
also  occur  among  the  Lydian  pottery  plain  hand-made  one-handled  cnps  of 
the  same  dnll  blackish  colour.  A  number  of  cups  of  an  identical  form 
have  been  found  in  the  excavations  at  Yillanova.* 

No.  1369  is  a  large  one-handled  hand-made  vase  of  a  dnll  yellow  colour, 
with  three  long  rams'  horns,  which  may  perhaps  explain  the  three  or  four 


excrescences  which  we  neatly  always  see  on  the  vases  found  in  the  ancient 
tombs  of  BismantoTH,^  as  also  on  a  vase  in  the  Etruscan  Museum  in  the 

*  OiOTanoi  Goiiadini,  ifi  alcuni  Sepolcri  delta  '  Chicrlei,  in   ths  BMtUiao  di  Paltlnologia 

Necn^i Feitinea,  p.  6.  Italiaiui,  1875,  PI.  ii.  Nos.  3-5;  I8T6,  PL  viii. 

'  La   NiKnipoli   di    Villanona,   per    GiovatiDi  Mm.  1,  2.  4,  T,  8. 
aouadini;  Bologrui,  1670,  p.  3.1. 
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Vatican, "  and  on  another  from  tbe  station  of  Demorta  in  the  district  of 
Mantna.*  At  all  cTents,  the  three  long  rams'  horns  on  Ko,  1369  seem  to 
explain  the  thr^  horn-like  or  breast-like  ezcreBcences  or  bossea  which  we  see 
on  the  heavy  hand-made  dull  blackish  pitchers  Nob.  1370, 1371, 1372, 1374, 
1375,  and  1377.  For  the  rest,  Tases  with  bosses  or  excrescences  like  horns 
or  breasts  are  also  frequent  in  Germany.  Prof.  Virchow  found  one  such 
vase  in  the  pre-hietoric  graveyard  of  Zaborowo,  and  he  calls  my  attention 
to  two  more  represented  under  Figs.  9  and  10,  PI.  xxv.  in  the  Sessional 
Reiiori  of  the  Berlin  Society  of  Ai^kr  apology,  Ethnology,  Ac,  of  Nov,  18, 1876. 


tr  binH-lllcc  profecUana 
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I  have  succeeded  in  collecting  abont  forty  similar  pitchers,  with  three 
horna  or  breast-like  bosses ;  most  of  them  have  all  roand  the  body  a  decora- 
tion of  vertical  concave  incisions  or  impreseionB,  and  many  have  each  of  the 
protnberanceg  snrronnded  by  three  or  four  concentric  circles  of  concave 
lines.  The  slight  baking  of  these  pitchers  could  not  be  better  shown 
than  by  the  variety  of  colours  we  often  see  on  one  and  the  same  pitcher, 
for  it  is  of  a  doll  blackish  colour  where  it  is  but  very  slightly  baked,  pale 
yellow  in  places  where  it  has  been  a  little  more  exposed  to  the  fire,  and 
reddish  or  brown  where  it  has  been  long  in  a  great  heat.  Apart  from 
the  three  breast-like  or  horn-like  excrescences,  these  pitchers  have,  in 
respect  to  shape,  fabric,  and  ornamentation,  a  great  resemblance  to  vases 
found  in  sepulchres  at  Rovio  in  Italy."  We  see  the  three  breast-like 
excrescences  also  on  the  large  hand-made,  heavy,  dull  blackish  jug 
No.  1373,  which  has  one  handle  and  an  incised  decoration  of  zigzag  lines, 
with  a  horizontal  band  of  lines  round  the  neck. 


iKtulelK.    D(pth.«a) 

The  heavy  hand-made,  double-handled  cups  Nos.  1376  and  1377  are 
likewise  of  a  dull  blackish  colour,  and  seem  to  be  in  shape,  clay,  and 
ornamentation,  the  exact  counterparts  of  two  similar  double-handled  cups 
found  at  Yolterra,  and  of  many  others  found  by  Zannoni  in  his  excavations 
at  the  necropolis  of  Felsina  at  Bologna."  A  double-handled  cup  of  an 
identical  form,  found  at  Gorneto  in  Italy,  is  in  the  Koyal  Museum  at 
Berlin. 

No.  1378  marks  a  hand-made  double -handled  bowl  of  the  same  clay 
and  colour.     Nos.  1379,  1380,  and  1381  are  hand-made  cups  of  the  same 


Kaon.  (About  niBCtiulilte.    UrpUi.t  la«IV)  Depth.  <  to  •  IL) 

■  [■umpoo  Cnatelfranco,  ia  the  BulUUiiw  di  Pi^dnoltiijia  lUiliami,  1875,  PI.  iii.  Nos,  1,  2 
'  Pompoo  Castelfranco,  Ibid.  ji.  61,  PI.  iii.  Nos.  Sa,  'ib. 
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clumsy  heary  tabric  and  clay,  with  two  very  long  handles.     No.  137^  is 
decorated  on  the  body  with  incised  vertical  strokes,  which  here,  aa  oq 


many  others  of  these  vessels,  are  filled  in  with  white  chalk  in  order  to 
strike  the  eye.  My  honoured  friend  M.  Alexandre  Bertrand,  director  of 
the  Musee  de  Saint  Germain-en-Laye,  calle  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  custom  of  filling  the  incised  ornamentation  on  pottery  with  white 
chalk  was  practised  by  the  (^inls  before  the  time  of  Julias  Caesar's 
campaigns, 

Donble-handled  caps  like  these  are  frequent  in  this  sixth  city,  and 
they  remained  in  use  in   Etrnria   for   many 

centuries.  Similar  cnps  can    be    seen    in    all 

Etruscan     collections.  The  shape  of  the  band- 

made     double- handled  cnps   Nos.    1382    and 

1383     may     also     be  seen  in  nearly  all  col- 

lections   of    Etruscan  pottery. 


4  iLCtual  ftlH.    I>fjitb,  < 
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Double-handled  cape  of  this  peculiar  form  do  not  occur  in  Qreeee,  but 
tbey  seem  to  have  given  to  the  Gxeeka  the  idea  of  their  kantharos  and 
skif^ioB,  which  are  mnch  more  refined  both  in  shape  and  &bric,  but  still 
have  some  reBemblance  to  them.  These  two  cups  are  very  frequent  in 
Etruscan  tombs  of  a  later  time.  Ur.  George  Dennis,'  who  figures 
two  specimens  of  them,  writes  :  "  The  most  common  cups  in  Etntria  were 
the  kantharos  and  the  ekyphos.  The  kantharos  was  a  two-handled  cup 
sacred  to  Dionysos  (Pliny,  isxiii.  53  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  v.  21),  in  whose  hands 
it  is  generally  represented  on  painted  vases.  The  cnp  itself  is  rarely  found 
decorated  with  paintings,  at  least  in  Etrnria,  where  it  is  generally  of  plain 
black  ware.  This  vase  is  supposed  to  take  its  name  from  some  resem- 
blance in  form  to  that  of  the  beetle — icai/dapot — but  it  more  probably 
took  it  from  the  boat  or  vessel  of  the  same  name.* 

No.  1384  is  a  large,  heavy,  one-handled  cup  or  bowl.  No.  1385  is  a 
TOHsel,  probably  a  goblet,  rudely  shaped  like  a  horse,  or,  still  more 
probably,  like  a  dog,  as  Professor  Vir<~  Iw  suggests ;  the  spout,  which 
is  in  the  place  of  the  tail,  is  joined  by'a  handle  to  the  neck.  This  may 
be  compared  with  No.  1391,  the  fragment  of  a  vessel,  probably  a  cup, 
in  the  form  of  an  animal's  head  with  two  horns.  1  thought  it  might 
be  a  horse's  head ;  but  a  horned  horse  being  without  example,  Professor 
Virchow  suggests  that  it  may  represent  a  young  roe-buck  or  even  a 
giraffe.  Professor  Sayce  remarks  that  this  animal-head  has  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  vases  with  animals'  heads  brought  by  Phoenician 
tributaries  to  the   Egyptian  kings  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  and  de- 


No.  isai.    Fnigin«iil  of  0 'rem^utta  Venel.  Id  Uk  ihipt  of  >  borMi'i  hFail. 
(AbgnHulfuctiulalK.    DF|rtb, »  hi  »  ft.} 

picted  OD  the  monuments.  Goblets  terminating  in  a  horse's  head  were 
very  frequent  among  the  Etruscans,  and  Mr.  G.  Dennis  *  identifies  them 
with  the  Greek  goblet  called  rhylon,  which,  according  to  Theophrastus,' 
was  given  to  heroes  alone.  But  the  head  before  us  has  the  peculiarity 
that  it  is  perforated  lengthwise,  and  has  a  spout  in  the  mouth.  It  can 
therefore  only  have  served  as  the  spout  of  a  goblet,  the  shape  of  which  is 
unknown ;  perhaps  it  had  another,  wider  opening,  by  which  it  could  be 
easily  filled,  for  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  fill  it  by  the  narrow  spout 
in  the  head.  The  Berlin  Miirkisches  Museum  contains  two  somewhat 
similar   goblets   in   the   shape  of  horns,  one  of  which  runs  out  in  an 
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animal's  bead.     Several  vaBea  with  borBes'  heads  are  in  tbe  collection  of 
antiquities  from  Cbinsi  in  tbe  Britisb  Mosenm. 

No.  1386   is   a    small    hand-made  vaee    with    three    protnberances ; 
No.  1387,  a  whorl  with  an  incised  ornamentation  filled  with  white  chalk. 
No.  1388  is  a  vase-bottom  with  an  incised  ornamentation.      No.  1389  is  a 
hand-made  oenochoe  with  a  trefoil  month.     The  form  of  this  vessel,  bat 
slightly  changed,  is  also  fonnd  in  Etmria,  in  the  trefoil-montbed  Lekytbos.* 
No.  1390  is  a  hand-made  vase,  with  a  vertically  perforated  protuberance 
for  suspension  on  each  side.     All  this  pottery  is  of  the  same  doll  blackish 
clay  as  the  preceding  veseeb.     Of  the  same  clay  is  also  the  remarkable 
vessel  No.  1392,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  bugle  with  three  feet.     It  has 
one  handle,  and  probably  served  as 
a  goblet.    A  similarly  shaped  vessel, 
found    in   a    tomb   at   Camims,   in 
libodes,  is  in  the  British  Mosenm. 
Of    two    similar    v^sels   found    in 
Cyprus,  one  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  other  in  the  Louvre  at   Paris. 
From  the  form  of  these  bugle-cups, 
which   occur   several   times   among 
tbe  pottery  of  the  Lydian  settle- 
No.  imi.  K<^*;^;^J';;j;=2;;^^™'-'"'^'"'i«    ment  atHissarlik,  we  may  perhaps 
(Abuui I :s Ktuiiiiie.  ntpUi, «n.)  derive    the    Greek    and    Etruscan 

Aryballos,*  which  has  the  same 
shape,  with  the  sole  difference  that  it  has  no  feet,  and  that  tbe  spout 
is  in  tbe  side  of  the  circular  tube. 

The  goblet  No.  1393,  which  is  represented  upside  down,  belongs  to 
this  sixth,  the  Lydian  city,  as  is  proved  by  its  clay,  its  colour,  and  its 
fabric.      Though   only  a   couple   of  vessels   of  this  form  were  found  in 


'  Gcoige  Deauii,  ■>/>.  i; 
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this  city,  they  prove  at  leset  that  it  was  in  use  there  also.  It  is 
therefore  highly  probable  that  this  form  of  goblet  stil]  existed  at  the 
time  of  Homer,  and  that  it  is  to  this  very  same  sort  of  doable-handled 
cup  that  he  gives  the  name  £en-a?  aft<f>iicv7r€X\xiP.  But  if  we  compare 
this  rude  bulky  cup  with  the  fine  goblets  of  the  same  shape  from  the 
third,  the  burnt  city,  we  see  that  it  has  enormouely  degenerated. 

No.  1394  is  a  pear-shaped  one-handled  oenoehoe,  with  a  conical  excre- 
scence on  each  side  of  the  head.  If  we  compare  this  jug  or  oenoehoe  with 
the  Cypriote  oenochoae  or  the  jugs  from  the  pre-historic  cities  on  the 
island  of  Thera  (Santorin),  on  most  of  which  a  human  eye  is  painted  on 
either  side  of  the  orifice,  we  become  convinced  that  the  conical  excres- 
cences on  the  jug  before  ub  (No.  1394)  cannot  mean  anything  else  than 
rude  representations  of  human  eyes.  No.  1395  is  a  pitcher  with  a  spout 
in  the  body ;  perhaps  a  baby's  feeding-bottle. 


(lit  utDBlBlK.    Deiith,  >n.)  Deptb,  sit.) 

No.  1396  is  a  cup  with  a  decoration  of  vertical  concave  incisions  round 
the  body,  and  a  band  of  obliqne  incisions  filled  with  white  chalk  round  the 
neck:  the  base  is  convex.  To  the  left,  this  vessel  has  a  large  broken 
projection,  proving  that,  like  so  many  cups  and  vases  in  the  preceding 
pre-historic  cities,  it  has  been  joined  to  another  cup  of  exactly  the  same 
shape.  A  similar  vessel,  consisting  of  two  cups  joined  together  and 
decorated  with  linear  incisions,  is  among  the  ancient  pottery  said  to  have 
been  found  below  the  stratum  of  peperino  near  Marino.' 

In  this  Lydian  city  vases  were  still  in  use,  with  vertically  perforated 
projections  for  suspension  by  strings,  for,  besides  the  vase  No.  1390,  I 
can  also  point  to  Noa.  1397  and  1398,  which  have  similar  perforations; 
both  are  decorated  with  rudely-incised  zigzag  lines. 
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Nos.  1399  to  1404  are  rnde  two-horned  Berpent-heada  of  tbe  slightly- 
baked  dnll  blackish  clay  whicli  is  pecoliar  to  this  city.    These  homed 


Ko.  laa*.   Fracmciii  of 

Snpnit  C«^«itik)  tn 

(About  lulfuli 

I>f|rtl^9^oI 
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No,  ItM.    A  9«p«t'a  Head.  vKfa  barm  on         Noe.IW3.UIH.    Hod  of  in  Asp  in  TcRKiMii 
bulb  tUet,  Ind  >«T  large  trtt.  (both  tUtt). 

(A1»Qll:3aeuultiu.    Deplb,lSft.)  (Ahmtl  :3w:Uial>lie.    DcpUklltt.) 

.  snake-beads  appear  to  be  an  ancient  and  significant  Lydian  symbol  of 
great  importance,  since  even  now  there  is  in  the  Troad  a  superstition 
that  the  horns  of  serpents,  by  merely  coming  into  contact  with  the  hnman 
body,  care  a  number  of  diseases,  and  especially  epilepsy ;  also  that, 
when  they  are  dipped  in  milk,  it  is  instantly  turned  into  cheese;  and 
other  notions  of  the  same  sort.  On  account  of  the  many  wholesome  and 
useful  effects  attributed  to  the  boms  of  serpents,  they  are  regarded  as 
immensely  valnable,  and  one  of  my  workmen  was  once  accused  by  a 
jealous  comrade  of  having  found  two  serpents'  horns  and  made  off  with 
them.  All  my  assurances  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  serpents'  boms 
failed  to  convince  the  men,  and  they  still  believe  that  their  comrade  has 
robbed  me  of  a  great  treasure. 

The  serpent's  head  Nos.  1403  and  1404  seems  to  represent  the 
poisonous  asp.  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  horn-like  excrescences  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  head.     This  head  has  a  number  of  dots  above 
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the  month,  and  the  head  and  back  are  divided  by  ctoes  lines  into  Bectiona 
which  are  filled  with  dots.  On  the  opposite  side  are  linw  mnning  lon- 
gitadinally,  like  female  hair.  It  deserres  particular  attention  that  no 
snch  homed  serpent-heads  have  ever  been  fonnd  of  a  clay  or  fabric  that  I 
coald  possibly  attribute  to  any  one  of  the  preceding  pre-historic  cities. 
The  shape  of  these  serpent-heads  indnces  me  to  think  that  they  have 
served  as  handles  to  Tases,  This  even  appears  certain  from  the  shape  of 
No.  1400,  which,  contrary  to  aiU  the  other  vases  found  at  Hissarlik,  has  a 
horiztmtai  perforation ;  bnt  no  second  specimen  with  a  horizontal  hole  has 
been  fonnd.  A  vase  with  a  horizontal  perforation  occnrB,  however,  among 
the  pottery  from  Marino."  Professor  Yirchow  calls  my  attention  to  the 
pectdiar  shape  of  No.  1400,  which,  in  his  opinion,  resembles  an  elephant's 
trunk  more  than  a  serpent's  head. 

Yase  or  cnp  handles  with  tolerably  well-modelled  heads  of  cows  or 
oxen  with  long  horns  occnr  frequently  among  the  pottery  of  the 
Lydian  city.  I  represent  one  of  them  here  under  No.  1405.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  decide  the  question  whether  here, 
as  at  Mycenae,  the  cow's  head  is  the  symbol  or 
image  of  Here ;  bui  a»  the  emo's  head  oeeura  here 
to  ojien,  and  altcaifs  on  voBe-handles,  I  tagged  that 
it  etefiains  to  ua  the  two-tiomed  vase-handl^a  which 
are  found  in  such  rich  abundance  in  Itali/  from 
the  trans-Padane  region  to  th«  Abnazi.  They 
are  farther  fonnd  in  the  Lake-dwellings  in  the 
districts  of  Mantua  and  Yicenza,  in  the  terra- 
mare  of  the  Emilia,  in  a  tomb  and  in  fields  in 
the  district  of  Bologna,  in  the  tombs  of  Yolterra, 
and  in  fields  in  the  valley  of  Yibrata.  A  large 
cnp  with  three  excrescences,  having  a  handle  with 
two  snch  horns,  was  also  found  below  the  fonnda- 

tions  of  a  house  on  the  Esqniline,  near  the  church  No. ""».  vot-h»Ddi*  wioi  a  mw-i 
of  Sant'  Ensebio,  in  Bome;  bnt  this  is  as  yet  the  n«pih.>i»niisR.) 

first  specimen  of  snch  a   homed   vase   fonnd  in 

Latium.  Chronologically,  therefore,  it  belongs  to  the  Bronze  age  in  the 
terramare  of  the  Emilia,  and  perhaps  to  the  Stone  age  in  the  Lake- 
dwellings  on  the  other  side  of  the  Po ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  first  Iron 
age  in  the  tombs  and  fields  in  the  district  of  Bologna,  and  in  the  tombs 
of  Volterra ;  to  the  Bronze  age,  in  the  fields  of  the  Abmzzi ;  and  to  the 
Bronze  age,  also,  on  the  Eaquiline." 

These  two-homed  vase  handles  have  called  forth  many  learned  dis- 
cussions, but  it  never  yet  occurred  to  any  one  that  they  might  be  the 
inheritance  of  the  Lydian  vase-handles  with  cow-heads.  I  feel  sure  that 
the  explanation  I  now  offer  will  at  once  be  universally  adopted.  I  may 
add  that  cow-heads  never  occur  in  any  of  the  first  five  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik;  and  also  that  among  the  pottery  from  Chiusi  in  the  British 

'  L.  Pigorini  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  op.  ei'l.  No.  6. 

•  Pigorhit,  in  the  BtUletUno  di  Paietnolyia  Italiana  of  Jinour  1B78,  p.  16. 
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Museum  there  are  some  terra-cotta  vases  having  handles  ornamented  with 
heads  of  horses  or  cows.^® 

I  remind  the  reader  that  cow-heads  of  gold  or  terra-cotta,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  gold,  are  very  frequent  at  Mycenae,  where  I  found 
fifty-six  solely  of  the  shape  represented  in  my  MycerMe,  p.  218,  Nob.  329, 
830,  and  numerous  fragments  of  others.     They  also  occur  of  bronze  in 
Germany.     Thus,  for  instance.  Professor  Virchow  calls  my  attention  to  a 
small  two-wheeled  chariot  of  bronze  in  his  collection,  which  is  decorated 
with  three  cow-heads  and  as  many  birds ;  also  to  a  three-wheeled  chariot 
of  bronze,  decorated  with  two  cow-heads  and  three  birds,  which  is  in  the 
Boyal  Museum  at  Berlin.     Both  chariots  were  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  Spree,  near  Burg,  in  Lower  Lusatia."     He  further  recommends  to 
my  notice  a  third  two-wheeled  chariot  of  bronze,  found  near  Ober-Kehle, 
in  the  district  of  Trebnitz  (Lower  Silesia),  and  preserved  in  the  Breslan 
Museum,  which  is  likewise  decorated  with  two  cow-heads  and  three  birds, 
and  to  a  fourth  similar  one  found  at  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder,  and  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  Neu  Buppin.     Professor  Virchow  further  mentions  a 
cow-head  of  bronze  with  long  horns,  found  near  Gr.  Pankow  in  Westprieg- 
nitz,  near  Pritzwalk,  and  a  three-homed  cow-head  of  bronze  with  a  bird's 
beak,  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Copenhagen ;  the  horns  are  long,  and 
strongly  bent  forward.    He  also  draws  my  attention  to  two  cows  or  oxen  of 
pure  copper  found  near  Bythin,  in  the  district  of  Samter,  in  the  province 
of  Posen.     Professor  Virchow  writes  on  them :  "  The  length  of  the  horns 
and  their  wide  span  decidedly  point  to  southern  prototypes.     So  far  as  it 
is  known,  such  long-horned  cattle  have  never  existed  in  our  country ;  even 
now  we  do  not  see  them  before  coming  to  Moravia,  Hungary  or  Italy.   The 
pointed  heads  do  not  permit  the  idea  that  buffaloes  might  be  intended."  ^ 
The  Markisches  Museum  at  Berlin  also  contains  a  vase  found  in  Germany 
with  handles  in  the  form  of  two  cow-horns,  similar  to  the  vase-handles 
found  in  Italy.    Some  small  cow-heads  of  gold  have  also  been  found  in 
Scythian  tombs  in  the  south  of  Bussia.     Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
vessel  I  ever  saw  is  a  terra-cotta  vessel  with  a  well-formed  cow-head  *  in 
Professor  Virchow's  collection.     It  was  found  by  the  sagacious  Miss  Adele 
Virchow,  in  the  excavations  she  undertook,  as  before  mentioned,  in  com- 
pany with  her  father  and  her  brother,  in  the  pre-historic  graveyard  of 
Zabor6wo,  in  the  province  of  Posen. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  discussion  on  pre-historic  heads  of  cows  or 
oxen  without  calling  particular  attention  to  the  marvellous  collection  of 
bronzes  found  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  Gagliari.     Among  the  numerous  animals  represented  there,  we  see 


'*    AmoDg  the   spoil   taken   from   the   Shasu  lichen  Akadcmie  der   Wissenachaften  m  BerUmf 

Arabs  by  King  Thutmes  III.,  we  find  "  one  silver  November  16,  1876. 

double-KaruiledcupyWiththeheadofabull" — pro-  *  Sessional  Report  of  the  Berlin   Society  of 

bably,  like  other  objects  mentioned  in  the  same  Anthropology^  Ethnology^  &c.,  of  December  6, 

record,  of  Phoenician  workmanship.    (Brugsch,  1878. 

IlisL   of   Eijypt^   vol.    i.,   p.    3R;t,    Eng.    trans.  *  See  Sessional  Report  of  the  BerHn  Society  of 

2nd  e<l.)  Anthropologyy  Ethnology,  &c.,  of  May  10,  1873, 

"  See  AHSzug  aus  clem  MonatsfK^richt  der  Kdnig-  PI.  xiii.  fig.  1. 
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bnlls  and  cows ;  ^  we  also  recognize  some  cow-heads  among  the  homed 
animal  heads  which  decorate  the  very  cariooe  miniatnre  round  boats  of 
bronze,  called  in  the  Sardinian  dialect  Ctas  (perhaps  a  corraption  of  the 
Greek  icuado<;,  cup),  and  sapposed  to  be  votive  offerings.*  We  also  see 
there  an  object  of  bronze  representing  a  woman  riding  on  a  cow,'  as  well 
as  a  large  nnmber  of  female  idols  with  cow-horns  on  their  beads,'  or 
with  cow-horns  proceeding  from  the  shoulders,'  like  those  on  most  of  the 
Mycanean  idols.'  As  these  Sardinian  idols  have  the  arms  well  formed, 
there  is  no  possibility  that  the  cow-horns  (or  perhaps  symbolic  horns  of 
the  crescent)  might  be  mistaken  for  arms,  as  bas  been  the  case  with  those 
of  the  Mycenaan  idols. 

I  may  add  that  the  remarkable  Mnsenm  of  Cagliari  contains  also 
horned  man's  heads,' 

No.  1406  represents  a  brooch  of  ivory,  ornamented  with  a  bird. 

No.  1407  is  a  small  disc  of  ivory  exhibiting  in  intaglio-work  a 
scorpion,  on  each  side  of  which  is  an  animal.     One  of  these  is  represented 
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(AbinilliilfKtmlilM.    Doplb. 

:3ictiui>iB.   Dep«..en.) 

>lieifoatidQi>ib.>arb<B.J 

•  to  go.) 

with  three  teats,  and  is  turned  upwards ;  the  other  is  turned  t 
way.  They  resemble  fitchets  or  polecats,  thoagh  the  primitive  artist  may 
have  intended  to  represent  lions  or  doge :  that  this  latter  animal  was 
intended  to  be  represented  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Virchow.  The 
scorpion  was,  in  Egyptian  mythology,  the  symbol  of  the  goddess  Selk. 
I  picked  up  this  curious  disc  of  ivory  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  the 
high  plateaa  of  the  hill,  where  excavations  were  going  on  at  a  depth  of 
from  6  to  12  ft. :  it  must  therefore  have  fallen  from  a  cart-load.  As 
nothing  like  it  was  found  in  the  debris  of  any  of  the  first  five  pre- 
historic cities  or  in  the  rains  of  the  Aeolic  Hium,  whilst  in  the  artistic 
style  of  the  intaglio  there  is  at  least  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  head 
No.  1391,  and  the  cow-head  No.  1405, 1  attribute  it  with  much  confidence 
to  the  Lydian  city. 

No,  1408  displays  the  same  dull  black  colour  and  the  same  bhtic  as  all 
the  pottery  of  this  Lydian  city  ;  it  is  of  the  size  and  shape  of  our  watches, 

'  Vinoanio  Creipi,  B  Mateo  iT  AntkhiH  di          '  Ibid.  p.  53,  fig.  ft. 

Cagliari;  Cigliari,  1872,  PL  t.  figa.  7,  8.  "See  raj  Mycenae,  p.  12,  figj.  8,  10  ;  PI.  iTii. 

*  Ibid.  PI.  Ti.  fig.,    94,    96 ;    Coloured    PI.    A,  fig.    rf,  PI.    B, 

*  Ibid.  PI.  i».  fig,  10.  ttg».r,f. 

*  Hiid.  pp.  52,  53,  M,  figi.  e,  r,  f,  <i,  k.  *  Vincenio  CrMpi,  i^.  eil.  PI.  lii.  fig.  *. 
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and  has  two  perforations.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  character  or  symbol 
incised  oq  it,  which  so  very  freqnently  occurs  on  the  Trojan  whorls  ;  and, 
curiously  enongh,  also  over  the  doors  of  three  of  the  hat^nma  fonnd  in 
the  ancient  necropolis  below  a  stratum  of  peperino  near  Marino,"'  as  well 
as  over  the  door  of  a  similar  hut-nrn  from  the  same  necropolis,  preserred 
in  the  Boyal  Masenm  at  Berlin.  It  also  occurs  seven  times  on  the  bottoms 
of  vases  fonnd  by  Miss  Sofie  von  Torma  in  her  excavations  ia  tfae  Haros 
and  Cserna  valleys  in  Siebenbnrgen  (Transylvania)." 

Whorls  are  frequent  in  the  sixth  city ;  all  of  the  very  same  slightly- 
baked,  dull  blackish  clay  of  which  alt  the  vases  consist.  They  have  for 
the  most  part  the  form  of  Nob.  1802,  1803,  and  1805,  and  have  generally 
only  an  incised  linear  decoration  filled  with  white  chalk ;  but  there  are 
also  some  whorls  ornamented  with  j^  or  'j-^  and  other  signs,  which  may 
have  a  symbolical  meaning. 


Ko.  1409  and  No.  1410  are  marble  knobs  of  sticks;  Ko.  1411,  a  die 
of  silicious  stone.  Herodotus '  attributes  to  the  Lydians  the  invention 
of  dice. 

No.  1412  is  of  the  same  clay,  and  is  probably  a  female  idol.  All  the 
marks  we  see  on  it — eyes,  nose,  mouth,  &c. — have  been  incised  before  the 


111.  Figure  cif  Tem-otUa,  pro-  Nva.  UI3,  MI4.    Fnoile  fignn  wIDi  luge  rf «. 

tnblr  n  hauAe  Ual.  No.  1113.  Front,    No.  UU.  BKk. 

3  actual  si».    I>epUi,  13  fl.)  (Xcarlf  l;3>cliiiJilu.    Depth,  tbunt  *  (t.) 


L.  PigoriDi  Hud  Sir  John  Lubbocli,  op.  cit. 

Torma'i  Sammiu^  proeiBtorudlfr  AlUrtkimer 

X.,  Not.  7-9  ;  oulj  on  No.  8  tl.«  .ign  hna  one 

ical   itroke  more   thnn   on  the  two  others 

Hermannstadt,  1878,  No..  8,  9,  10,  13,  14,  17. 

on  lU  obj«t  before  u.. 

<  i.    94:     i^tvftSiin.    14    £v    titt   «1   T^ 

Carl  OooM,  BeridU  Sbtr  FrS'iicin  Soft  txm 

ui$-r. 
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baking :  the  horizontal  line  above  the  eyes  may  indicate  the  frontlet ;  the 
necklace  is  indicated  by  another  horizontal  line,  with  three  ornaments, 
hanging  down  from  it.  The  figure  has  a  projection  to  the  right  and  left 
to  indicate  the  arms.  These  are  joined  by  a  third  horizontal  line.  In  its 
middle  is  a  dot,  perhaps  intended  to  mark  the  vulva. 

No.  1413  is  probably  another  female  idol,  for  two  breasts  are  indi- 
cated. The  eyes  are  particularly  large;  the  eyebrows  and  the  nose  are 
marked  in  the  rudest  way.  The  mouth  is  not  indicated  as  in  the  owl- 
headed  vases  and  images,  or  the  rude  idols  found  in  the  Aegean  islands. 
Three  horizontal  lines  on  the  neck  seem  to  denote  necklaces.  The  arms 
are  represented  by  small  projections  to  the  right  and  left.  Vertical 
scratchings  on  the  back  of  the  head  (No.  1414)  indicate  the  female  hair. 

The  bronze  brooch.  No.  1415,  as  well  as  the  fragment  of  another 
brooch,  No.  1416,  were  found  by  a  shepherd  in  digging  a  furrow  a  few 


No.  U15.    IMmitive  Bronce  Brooch,  with  a  fite  of  gold  beads  attached  to  it.    (Actoal  aise. 

Found  near  the  surface.) 


No.  1416.    Fragment  of  Bronse  Brooch,  with  two  files  of  gold  beada  attached  to  it    (Actual  sice. 

Found  near  the  surfkce.) 

inches  deep  round  a  barrack  of  wood  and  straw  which  he  had  built  for 
me  at  the  western  foot  of  Hissarlik.  I  attribute  these  objects  to  the 
Lydian  city  only  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  succeeding  Aeolic  Hium 
were  too  civilized  to  use  such  rude  nail-like  brooches  with  flat  heads,  and 
I  do  not  see  how  these  objects  could  lie  so  close  to  the  surface  if  they 
belonged  to  any  one  of  the  pre-historic  cities.  That  they  were  used  as 
brooches  is  evident  from  the  gold  beads,  of  which  twenty-five  adhere  to  the 
large  brooch  and  twenty-two  to  the  fragment.  Professor  W.  Chandler 
Boberts  of  the  Boyal  Mint,  who  examined  these  objects,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  gold  beads  must  have  been  suspended  by  a  string  to  the  brooches, 
and  must  have  become  attached  to  them  by  the  cementing  action  of  the 
oxide  and  carbonate  of  copper.  Professor  Virchow  suggests  to  me  that 
No.  1415  might  have  been  a  hair-pin.  But  I  hardly  think  this  pos- 
sible, on  account  of  its  heavy  weight  and  its  length  of  0*12  metre, 
or  nearly  5  in. 

No.  1417  is  a  knife  of  bronze  plated  with  gold,  but  in  many  places 


No.  1417.    Knife  of  Bronze,  thickly  gilt.    (Actual  size.    Depth,  6i  ft.) 
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covered  with  oxide  and  carbonate  of  copper.   Nos.  1418  to  1420  are  crooked 
bronze  knives :  in  No.  1418  may  be  seen  the  hole  by  which  it  was  fastened 


No.  1418. 


Nm.  U 1 8~  1420.    Three  KnivM  of  Branie.    (Nearly  half  actual  alxe.    Depth,  3  ft.) 

in  the  wooden  handle.     No.  1421  is  an  iron  knife,  with  a  ring  for  suspen- 
sion.    A  nail,  the  head  of  which  is  clearly  seen  in  the  engraving,  can  leaye 


No.  H21.    Iron  Knife,  with  ring  for  siupenaloD  and  a  rivet  of  the  wooden  handle. 

(About  2 : 3  actual  aiie.    Depth,  13  ft.) 

no  doubt  that  the  handle  was  enclosed  in  wood.  This  knife  was  found  at  a 
depth  of  13  ft.  below  the  surface,  and,  judging  from  the  depth  alone,  it 
ought  to  belong  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  pre-historic  city.  But  as  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  iron  has  ever  been  found  by  me  in  any  of  the  five  pre- 
historic cities  of  Troy  or  in  Mycenae ;  as,  moreover,  the  shape  of  this  faiife 
is  so  widely  different  from  the  shape  of  all  other  knives  found  in  those 
cities,  whilst  it  has  the  very  greatest  similarity  to  the  Etruscan  knives, 
and  also  to  the  blade  of  a  bronze  knife  found  in  the  necropolis  of  Bovio,^ 
as  well  as  to  a  bronze  knife  found  in  the  tombs  of  Soldo  near  Alzate 
(Brianza),'  I  am  forced  to  attribute  it  to  the  Lydian  city.  The  weight 
of  the  iron  would  easily  account  for  its  having  sunk  to  the  depth  at  which 
it  was  found. 

No.  1422  is  evidently  also  an  arrow-head  with  two  barbs,  but  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  say  in  what  manner  it  could  have  been  fastened  to  the  shaft. 
No.  1423  is  a  bronze  arrow-head  without  barbs.  Similar  arrow-heads 
are  found  in  Denmark.*  No.  1424  is  a  lance-head  of  bronze.  Unlike  all 
the  lance-heads  found  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city,^  this  lance-head  has  a 


•  Builettino  di  Paktnoiogia  ItaJiana,  1875, 
PI.  iv.  No.  1. 

»  Ibid,  January  and  February,  1879,  PI.  i. 
No.  11.  The  knife  before  us  resembles  likewise 
Kome  of  the  bronze  knives  found  in  the  Swiss 
Lake-dwellings    (see    V.    Gross,    Hesvltats    des 


Recherchea  dans  Us  Lacs  de  la  Suisse  oocidenta'c ; 
Zurich,  1876,  PI.  v.). 

*  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Nordishe  Otdsager^  PI.  xxxii. 
No.  145. 

*  In  the  other  four  pre-historic  cities  of  His- 
sarlik  no  lance-heads  of  bronze  were  found. 
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tube,  in  which  the  wooden  shaft  was  fixed.  As  I  have  already  stated,  all 
the  Homeric  lances  seem  to  have  had  a  similar  tube  for  the  shaft. 
Moreover,  all  the  lance-heads  found  by  me  at  Mycenae  are  similar  to 
that  before  us. 

No.  142a. 


No.  1423. 


No.  1426.    Curious  Ol^ect  or  Copper  or  Bronze,  probably 

a  primitiye  borse-bit.    (About  1 : 4  actual  slie. 

Depth,  about  9  ft.) 

No.  1425. 


No.  1424. 


Nos.  1422-14-iS.    Lance,  Arrow-heads,  and  Frafsment  of  Bridle  of  Brooxe.    (Nearly  half  actual  size.    Depth,  6  ft.) 


The  object  No.  1425  is  also  of  bronze,  with  three  rings,  of  which  the 
lower  one  is  broken;  it  seems  to  be  part  of  a  bridle.  This  is  also  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  John  Evans,  who  has  in  his  collection  a  similar  object,  with 
the  sole  difference  that  the  rings,  instead  of  protruding  as  on  the  Hissarlik 
bridle,  are  here  in  the  centre  of  circular  projections  in  the  rod  of  the 
bridle.  Moreover,  a  bronze  bridle  was  found  by  Dr.  V.  Gross  in  the  Lake- 
dwellings  at  the  station  of  Moeringen,  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne^  composed  of 
two  pieces  almost  perfectly  similar  to  that  of  the  object  before  us ;  the 
bit  for  the  mouth  of  the  horse  was  fixed  in  the  middle  ring  in  both  cases, 
the  sole  difierence  being  that  the  rings  from  Switzerland  form  long  ovals.^ 
Professor  Yirchow  calls  my  attention  to  two  objects  of  bronze,  each  with 
three  protruding  rings,  strikingly  similar  to  the  bridle-fragment  No.  1425, 
which  were  found  at  Seelow,  in  the  district  of  Lebus,  near  the  Oder.^ 
Only  here  each  piece  is  in  the  form  of  a  lizard,  and  has  four  feet.  The 
curious  instrument  of  copper  or  bronze  (No.  1426),  in  the  shape  of  a  bar 
with  the  two  ends  turned  into  pointed  hooks,  has  also  the  appearance  of 
a  bit. 

No.  1427  is  a  small  bronze  cup,  perforated  like  a  colander.  No.  1428 
is  a  bronze  cup  on  a  tall  stem,  but  without  handles,  and  with  a  very  large 
foot,  A  cup  of  a  perfectly  identical  shape  is  in  the  Museum  of  Verona.* 
The  cup  No.  1428  is  also  very  similar  in  form  to  the  Greek  and  Etruscan 
cup  called  holkion  by  Mr.  Dennis.* 

Nos.  1429  and  1430  represent  a  curious  sort  of  large  double-edged  bronze 
battle-axe,  of  which  I  found  four  at  a  depth  of  6  ft.     As  I  never  found 


'  v.  Groa^  EesuJtats  des  Hecherches  dans  lea 
Laca  de  la  Suisse  ocddentale,  PI.  zv.  No.  1. 

'  See  Sessional  Report  of  the  Berlin  Society  of 
Atithropologyy  Eiknoloijyy  ic,  of  April  17,  1875. 


*  Pigorini,  in  the  Bullettino  dt  Palctnohgiaf 
Feb.  1877,  PI.  ii.  No.  3. 

"  The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etru  ia,  p.  cxxi. 
No.  55. 
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CI  ukl  ileri.'-llte  Cup  of  BnnH.    (Nrmi 


Kg*.  1(1*.  1430. 


this  shape  in  any  of  the  other  pre-hietoric  cities,  I  attribute  them  with 
mnch  probability  to  this  Lydian  city.  I  found  two  double-edged  bronze 
hatchets  of  a  perfectly  identical  shape  at  Mycenae."*  A  similar  double- 
edged  axe  of  copper  was  found  in  Hungary.'  These  double-edged  axes 
are  characteristic  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Zeus  Labrandens  of  Caria  derived  his 
name  from  lahranda,  which  meant  a  double-edged  battle-axe  in  the  Carian 
language.  They  also  frequently  occur  in  Greece  and  Assyria,  as  well  as 
in  Babylonia.  A  similar  dooble-edged  axe,  but  of  copper,  was  found  in 
the  Lake-dwellings  at  Luseherz ; '  another  on  the  Lower  Danube."  A 
similar  double-edged  axe,  also  of  pure  copper,  was  found  by  Dr.  V. 
Gross  in  the  Lake-dwelliuga  at  the  Station  of  Locras,  in  the  Lake  of 
Bienne  in  Switzerlaud.*  I  also  found  them  very  frequently  represented 
on  the  gold  jewels  in  the  royal  tombs  of  Mycenae ;  as,  for  example,  between 
the  horns  of  fifty-six  cow-heads;'  also  two  such  double  edged  axes  are 


"  Sefl  my  MyccmsCt  p.  IH,  No.  173. 

'  SeeJoMph  Hnmpel,  Orfu/ui;i«ii«rrij>o>iWoii 
pr^OMk^rlqai  dti  Uxiatct  ik  I'rovina,  p.  139, 
No.  147. 

■  Sfe  SeuioHiti  ittpurt  of  the  lierlm  Socictg  of 
Anihropola/y,    Elhnultfjj/,    &c.,    or  Ovtobcr    18, 


1879,  PI.  iTii.  Not.  2.J,  2i. 

'  Ibid.  Non.  3a,  34. 

■  V.  GroH,  Let  dtTHiere*  Ihimailba  dm*  let 
Habilalioat  iMuttrct  da  Lac  lU  ifinuc;  Fornn- 

*  See  mj  %o™ic,  |i.  218,  Nos.  328,  330. 
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represented  on  the  gold  seal-ring  in  the  archaic  Babylonian  style,*  and 
one  on  the  remarkable  gem  of  agate  J 

M.  Ernest  Chantre,  assistant  director  of  the  Museum  of  Lyons,  has 
sent  me  the  analysis  of  one  of  these  battle-axes  made  by  the  celebrated 
chemist,  M.  Damour  of  Lyons.  I  had  drilled  the  axe,  and  sent  him  the 
drillings : — 


AnalyeiB 

Deducting  the  sand  contained  in  it    . . 

•  ■ 
«  ■ 

Graininefl. 
..     0-5280 

..     0  0070 

0-5210 

This  consists  of  copper . . 

jj                        vlU              •  •                 ■  •                 •  • 

In  I -0000  I^irt 

..     0-4810  =  0-9232 
..     00385  =  00739 

0-5195  =  0-9971 

* 

Now,  regarding  the  chronology  of  this  Lydian  city,  I  think  every 
archaeologist  will  admit  that  all  the  articles  which  we  have  passed  in 
review,  and  particularly  the  pottery,  denote  an  early  state  of  civilization. 
Moreover,  here  were  still  in  use  the  vases  with  long  rams'  horns  and  the 
vase-handles  with  long-horned  cow-heads,  from  the  former  of  which  the 
bosses  on  the  most  ancient  Etruscan  vases  seem  to  have  originated,  while 
from  the  long-horned  cow-heads  we  may  trace  the  famous  two-horned  or 
crescent  vase-handles  found  in  the  terramare  and  elsewhere  in  Central 
Italy.  No  vases  with  rams'  horns,  or  handles  with  long-horned  cows' 
heads,  have  ever  been  found  in  the  terramare ;  but  this  does  not  by  any 
means  prove  that  the  Lydian  city  on  Hissarlik  must  be  anterior  to  the 
Lake-dwellings  by  which  the  terramare  were  formed ;  because  vases  with 
bosses  or  with  crescent  handles  may  have  existed  for  centuries  in  the 
Italian  terramare,  whilst  the  ram-horned  vases  and  the  cow-headed 
handles,  from  which  they  were  derived,  continued  to  be  used  in  the 
Lydian  settlement  at  Hissarlik.  But  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  immi- 
gration of  the  Etruscans  into  Italy  took  place  before  the  Dorian  invasion 
of  the  Peloponnesus,^  which,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  pages,  became 
the  cause  of  the  Aeolian  emigration  to  the  Troad. 

Having  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  selected  and  described 
the  objects  belonging  to  the  Lydian  city  from  among  those  found  in  the 
strata  between  the  fifth  pre-historic  city  and  the  ruins  of  the  Aeolic 
settlement,  I  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  seventh  city,  the 
Greek  Ilium. 

•  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  354,  No.  530.  '  /bid.  p.  362,  No.  541. 

•  Wolfgang  Helbig,  Die  Italihcr  in  der  Poihcnc  ;  I^ipzig,  1879,  p.  100. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  SEVENTH  CITY :  THE  GREEK  ILIUM ;  OR  NOVUM  ILIUM.' 

§  I.    Bekains  of  the  City. 

The  founders  of  Noynm  Ilmm  built  their  city  both  to  the  east  and  to 
the  south  of  Hissarlik,^  and  used  this  hill  as  their  Acropolis  and  the  seat  of 
their  sanctuaries.  They  did  so  probably  for  three  reasons :  first,  because 
they  were  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  here  had  once  stood  the  sanctuary 
of  Athene  as  well  as  the  houses  of  Troy's  last  king  and  his  sons,  and 
that  here  the  fate  of  sacred  Ilios  had  been  decided,  and  therefore  a 
religious  reverence  deterred  them  from  giving  up  the  place  to  profane 
use;  secondly,  because  Hissarlik  had  strong  natural  defences,  and  was 
admirably  situated  for  an  Acropolis ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  because  the 
new  settlers  were  too  numerous  to  build  their  town  on  so  small  a  space. 
This  explains  the  thinness  of  the  Greek  stratum  of  debris  on  Hissarlik,  the 
scarcity  of  objects  of  human  industry,  even  of  fragments  of  pottery,  and 
the  abundance  of  terra-cotta  figurines  and  round  pieces  of  terra-cotta,  in 
the  form  of  watches,  with  two  perforations,  which  here  replace  the  pre- 
historic whorls,  and  seem,  along  with  the  figurines,  to  have  served  as 
votive  ofierings.  In  commemoration  of  the  Acropolis  of  old,  erroneously 
attributed  to  Ilium  by  Homer,  and  probably  believed  by  the  new  settlers 
to  have  occupied  this  identical  hill,  Hissarlik  was  thenceforth  called  Per- 
gamus,  or  Priam's  Pergamon,  as  Herodotus  ^  names  it. 

Of  the  first  sacred  buildings  erected  here  by  the  new  settlers  nothing 
is  known  to  us.  The  first  mention  made  of  a  temple  is  by  Herodotus, 
who  relates  that  Xerxes,  on  his  expedition  to  Greece  (480  B.C.),  went  up 
hither  to  sacrifice  to  the  Ilian  Athene.^  Strabo  says  that  this  temple,  up 
to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  but  small  and  insignificant  {jjuxpov 
Kal  evreXes;).^  To  this,  and  to  other  old  temples  built  by  the  Aeolian 
settlers,  probably  belong  the  very  numerous  wrought  blocks  of  lime- 
stone, often  with  rude  sculptures,  which  I  found  embedded  in  walls  of 
a  later  time. 

Of  the  later  costly  temple  of  Athene  built  by  Lysimachus,  destroyed 
partly  or  entirely  by  Fimbria,  and  restored  by  Sulla,*  but  little  had 
escaped  the  pious  zeal  of  the  early  Christians,  and  no  trace  of  it  was 
visible  above  ground.     The  drums  of  its  Corinthian  columns,  with  their 

1  I   once  more   remind   the  reader  that  no  used  by  Strabo  to  distinguish  the  Greek  city 

ancient  anthor  calls  this  city  by  any  other  name  from    Homer's  —  rh  vvv  "IXior,  rh    aii/itpafhw 

than     simply     *'I\ioi',     Ilium,    or,     sometimes  "Wiovy  ri  yvv  irdXis. 
jwetically,  Troja.     "  Novum  Ilium  "  is   merely  *  See  Plan  11.  (of  the  Hellenic  llium> 

a  modern  customary  namcj  which  I  reluctantly  '  Herod,  vii.  43.  *  Ibid. 

adopt  as  a  convenient  abridgement  of  the  phrases  *  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  593.  •  See  pp.  176-lii>. 
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beautiful  capitals,  all  of  white  marble,  bad  been  used  to  build  a  wall  of 
defence,  the  drums  being  joined  with  cement.  In  my  trench  on  the  south- 
east side  I  have  been  obliged  to  break  through  this  wall,  which  visitors 
will  recognize  to  the  right  and  left  of  that  excavation.^  The  drums 
which  I  took  out  may  be  seen  standing  upright  at  the  entrance  of 
the  trench. 

Of  the  temple  itself,  I  found  only  the  foundations  in  situ;  they 
nowhere  extended  deeper  than  6  J  ft.  The  floor,  which  consisted  of  slabs 
of  limestone,  and  which  rested  upon  double  layers  of  the  same  stone,  was 
covered  with  vegetable  soil,  from  1  to  3  ft.  deep.  This  explains  the  total 
absence  of  entire  sculptures  ;  for  whatever  sculptures  there  were,  remained 
lying  on  the  surface,  till  they  were  destroyed  by  fanaticism  or  wantonness. 
This  explains  also  the  enormous  mass  of  fragments  of  statues  which  cover 
the  entire  hill.  Judging  from  the  foundations,  the  temple  was  288  ft. 
long  by  72i  ft.  wide ;  its  direction  is  E.S.E.  J  E.  In  order  to  excavate 
the  pre-historic  cities,  I  have  been  forced  by  dire  necessity  to  destroy 
the  greater  part  of  these  foundations,  of  which,  however,  visitors  will 
see  some  remains  on  the  north-east  and  south-west  sides  of  my  great 
trench,  which  cuts  the  hill  from  south-east  to  north-west.  The  long 
Hellenic  wall  on  the  south  side  (see  Sectional  Plan  No.  IV.,  under  the 
letter  u)  also  belongs  to  this  temple,  and  seems  to  have  been  its  wall 
of  enclosure ;  so  too  does  the  quadrangular  Hellenic  substruction  in  the 
form  of  a  tower ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  of  what  use  this  latter  can 
have  been  to  the  temple.  Visitors  will  see  that  it  rests  directly  upon  the 
calcined  ashes  and  debris  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city.  Of  other  temples 
I  found  only  the  large  ruins  of  the  Doric  temple  of  Apollo,  on  or  close 
to  the  slope,  on  the  north  side ;  ®  but,  strange  to  say,  not  one  stone  of  it 
in  situ.  One  beautiful  triglyph  block  of  this  temple,  hereafter  to  be 
described,  was  found  at  a  depth  of  3  ft.  below  the  surface,  on  the  northern 
slope;  another  unfinished  triglyph  block  on  the  plateau,  near  the  surface. 
I  struck  besides,  in  my  excavations  on  the  plateau  of  the  hill,  the  founda- 
tions of  many  other  buildings  of  large  wrought  stones,  one  of  which  was 
59  ft.  long  and  43  ft.  broad.  This  latter,  in  or  near  which  I  found  three 
inscriptions  which  seem  to  have  been  put  up  in  it,  appears  to  have  been  the 
Bouleuterion  or  Senate-house.  Other  buildings  may  have  been  temples  or 
the  houses  of  high  priests.  But  as  my  object  was  to  excavate  Troy,  and 
as  I  could  not  possibly  do  so  by  tunnels  or  leave  all  these  ruins  hanging 
in  the  air,  over  our  heads,  I  have — much  to  my  regret — been  obliged  to 
destroy  them,  and  to  save  of  them  only  what  I  thought  of  great  interest 
to  science. 

Of  works  of  defence,  which  I  might  attribute  to  a  time  anterior  to  the 
Macedonian  period,  I  can  only  mention  the  lower  courses  of  a  large  tower, 
which  I  struck  in  my  north-west  trench.^  All  the  upper  portion  of  this 
tower  consisted  of  large  wrought  stones,  probably  of  the  time  of  Lysi- 
machus.     A  portion  of  it  may  still  be  seen  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 

'  See  point  z  East  on  Sectional  Plan  IV.  '  The  trench  is  marked  z'  on  Plan  I.,  and  z* 

'  The  site   of  this   temple   is   marked   v  on       West  on  Sectional  Plan  IV. 
Plan  I. 
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same  trench.^®  As  the  great  wall  built  by  Ljsimachns  round  the  hill  was 
entirely  covered  np,  it  was  well  preserved ;  it  is  generally  12  ft.  high  and 
10  ft.  thick ;  it  consists  of  large  well-hewn  blocks  of  limestone,  laid  one 
npon  another  without  any  kind  of  cement,  and  generally  bearing  a  mono- 
gram.* As  the  letter  is  not  always  the  same,  there  being,  for  example,  on 
one  stone  a  2,  and  upon  another  an  T  or  a  A,  I  presume  that  they  are 
quarry-marks.  In  order  to  open  trenches,  I  have  unfortunately  been  obliged 
to  break  through  the  wall  in  many  places,  as,  for  example,  at  the  points 
z  East  and  z'  West  and  b  on  Plan  I.  In  other  places  I  have  been  forced 
to  remove  it  entirely  for  long  distances,  as,  for  example,  at  n  n  and  v 
(Plan  I.);  but  even  so  all  the  injuries  I  have  inflicted  on  it  together 
affect  only  one-sixth  of  its  entire  circuit  round  Hissarlik.  Whoever,  there- 
fore, may  take  pleasure  in  bringing  the  remainder  to  light,  will  find  more 
than  five-sixths  of  it  well  preserved.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture 
of  the  time  of  Lysimachus  may  be  seen  in  the  tower  in  the  west  side  of 
my  great  northern  trench,  as  represented  under  letter  f  on  the  accompany- 
ing woodcut  (No.  1431).  d  marks  a  wall  of  a  later  time.  Visitors  will  see 
that  the  tower  has  been  erected  on  the  debris,  which  covered  to  a  depth  of 
35  ft.  the  top  of  the  ancient  wall  marked  b  and  the  retaining  wall  marked 
A  on  the  woodcut  No.  2,  p,  24.  I  particularly  recommend  visitors  to 
examine  the  slanting  layers  of  debris,  which  are  indicated  in  the  engraving 
No.  1431,  together  with  their  thickness  and  the  material  of  which  they 
are  composed.  As  all  the  layers  in  which  marble  occurs  belong  to  Novum 
Ilium,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  accumulation  of  Greek  remains  is  here  par- 
ticularly great.  Probably  all  the  marble  splinters  date  from  the  time 
when  the  marble  blocks  were  cut  for  the  Corinthian  temple  of  Athene 
and  the  Doric  temple  of  Apollo.  Of  the  walls  round  Ilium,  built  by 
Lysimachus,  and  probably  only  repaired  by  Sulla,  portions  only  are  here 
and  there  preserved ;  but,  with  the  aid  of  the  potsherds  and  fragments  of 
marble  with  which  the  whole  site  of  Novum  Ilium  is  strewn,  they  will 
suffice  to  enable  the  visitor  to  follow  up  the  entire  circuit  of  the  city. 

Besides  the  outer  walls,  there  are  traces  of  an  inner  wall,  connecting 
two  quadrangular  forts,  of  which  large  ruins  remain.^  One  of  these  forts 
is  close  to  the  road  to  Chiblak,  the  other  on  the  east  border  of  the  city. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  city ;  the  masses  of  marble  or  granite  columns 
which  peep  out  from  the  ground ;  the  millions  of  fragments  of  sculptures 
with  which  the  site  is  strewn ;  the  many  large  heaps  of  ruins ;  the  mosaic 
floors  brought  to  light  in  various  places ;  the  gigantic  aqueduct  which  still 
spans  the  Thymbrius,  and  by  which  Ilium  was  provided  with  water  from 
the  upper  part  of  that  river ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  vast  theatre,  capable 
of  seating  5000  spectators,  which  visitors  will  see  cut  in  the  slope, 
immediately  to  the  east  of  Hissarlik  ;^ — all  this  testifies  to  the  large  size, 
the  wealth,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  town.  The  marble  seats  have 
disappeared  from  the  theatre ;  but  in  a  small  trench,  which  I  dug  in  the 

»•  Sectional  Plan  IV.,  z'  West,  and  Plan  I.  (of  «  See  Plan  II.  (of  the  Hellenic  Hi um).    One  of 

Troy),  Z*.  the  quadrangular  forts  is  marked  43,  the  other 

»  Sectional  Plan  IV.,  z'  West  and  z  East,  and  37,  which  means  their  height  in  mHres  above 

Plan  I.  (of  Troy),  K,  no,  zo,  r,  r.  the  sea.  »  See  Plan  H. 
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orchestra,  I  brought  to  light  ntunerous  fragments  of  marble  Bculptnres 
which  testify  to  its  grandeur. 

As  before  mentioned,  I  have  sunk  on  the  site  of 
of  Hissarlik,  20  shafts,  the  sections  and  depths  of 


Novum  Ilium,  outside 
which  are  accurately 
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given  on  the  Plan  of  the  Hellenic  Ilium  (Plan  II.) ;  it  will  be  seen  from 
them  that  the  accumulation  of  the  debris,  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west 
and  south-west  of  Hissarlik,  is  from  5  to  5*30  m.  (16  ft.  5  in.  to  17  ft.  5  in.), 
but  that  more  to  the  south  and  south-east  it  falls  off  to  2  or  2*50  m. 
(6  ft.  7  in.  to  8  ft.  2  in.).     The  depth  of  the  debris  on  the  plateau  above  the 
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theatre  also  does  not  exceed  8  ft.  2  in.,  and  farther  on  to  the  east  it 
diminishes  still  more.  These  d^ms  ahonnd  with  fragments  of  pottery 
of  all  epochs,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  hy  the  Aeolian  colonists 
down  to  its  decay  in  the  fourth  and  its  abandonment  in  the  fifth  century 
of  our  era.  But  I  infer  this  decay  and  abandonment  solely  from  the 
absence  of  coins  later  than  Constans  11.,  and  from  the  entire  absence  of 
pottery  or  ruins  of  the  Byzantine  period,  of  which  no  trace  was  found 
in  my  20  shafts.  I  have  no  other  proofia.*  As  already  stated,  E.  Meyer  * 
mentions  that  "  Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus  (911-959  a.d.)  still  cites 
most  of  the  cities  of  the  Troad  as  bishoprics :  Adramyttium,  Assos, 
Gargara,  Antandrus,  Alexandria-Troas,  Ilium,  Dardanus,  Abydus,  Lamp- 
sacus ;  Parium  even  as  seat  of  an  archbishop.'  But  may  not  the  bishopric 
of  Ilium  hare  been  on  another  site  ?  " 

The  mass  of  coins  picked  up  from  the  surface  by  the  shepherds  on  the 
site  of  Novum  Ilium  is  really  astounding ;  but  they  are  all  of  bronze :  the 
oldest  of  them  do  not  go  further  back  than  the  Macedonian  period.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  coins  of  Ilium  itself,  but  those  of  Alexandria- 
Troas  are  also  very  frequent ;  while  those  of  Sigeum,  Dardanus,  Tenedos, 
Ophrynium,  Gergis,  Elaeussa,  Abydus,  Lampsacus,  Heracleum,  Smyrna, 
Ephesus,  Adramyttium,  Assos,  &c.,  are  rarer.  I  found  also  coins  of  all 
these  places  in  my  excavations  on  Hissarlik,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
Ilian  coins,  or  coins  of  Alexandria-Troas.  Silver  tetradrachms  of  Hium  are 
very  rare ;  I  never  found  one.  Incised  gems  are  also  frequently  found  by 
the  shepherds.  I  myself  picked  up  sixteen  of  them  in  my  trenches.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  of  the  Boman  time.  I  attribute  only  six  of  them 
with  much  confidence  to  the  Macedonian  period;  none  of  them  are  of 
great  artistic  value.  They  represent  a  warrior  on  a  chariot  with  four 
horses,  an  Artemis  with  a  crescent  and  the  morning  star,  an  Isis,  a  Pan 
with  a  bunch  of  grapes  in  his  hand,  or  busts — apparently  portraits — of 
men  and  women.  The  fact  that  these  gems  are  always  found  without 
rings  can,  I  think,  be  only  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  rings 
were  of  tin,  a  metal  which  disappears  without  leaving  a  trace.  Similar 
incised  gems  were  highly  prized  in  antiquity.  According'  to  Professor 
llhousopoulos,  Athenaeus  mentions  that  an  intaglio  of  great  artistic  skill 
was  sold  for  five  talents.  King  Mithridates  VI.  had  a  collection  of  2000 
gems  with  intagli;  the  Emperor  Hadrian  also  was  a  great  admirer  of 
similar  jewels,  and  spent  large  sums  of  money  on  them. 

I  represent  here  a  few  fragments  of  the  more  characteristic  archaic 
Greek  pottery  found  in  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  itself. 

The  hand-made  fragment.  No.  1432,  represents,  in  black  colour  on  a 
light-rod  dead  ground,  the  upper  part  of  a  winged  female  figure,  with  a 
long  pointed  nose  and  chin ;  the  long  hair  hangs  down  on  the  back ;  the 
eye  is  very  large;  the  head  is  covered  with  a  short  cap,  to  which  is 
attaohiMl  a  very  long  tail  or  crest,  the  end  of  which,  branching  into  two 

*  That  Ilium  wm  still  flourishing  in  the  time  IS  1-2). 
of  the  inim«Hli«te  successors  of  Coustaatine  the  *  OcschkhU  oon  Trwu;  Leipsig,  1S77,  p.  97. 

Great,  is  pn>revi  bt  the  letter  of  Julian,  quoted  •  Const,  Porphjr.  de  Caertm.  iL  54^  pi.  792, 

in  the   chapter  on   the   History   of  Troy  (pjv  704  f. 
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apiralu,   is  particnlaclj   cnrions.      Before   the   figure,   in    the   right-hand 
coruer,  we  see  again  the  curious    symbol  found  on  the  Italian  hat-arns 


No.  lut.  FainM  Arehkk  INHIciy.    (AbOBt  luir  iic(iul  slic.    Dq)lh.  iboul  t  fL) 

and  the  Trojan  whorls,  and  which  the  late  Professor  Martin  Haug  of 
Munich  read  *t,  and  thongbt  to  be  the  first  syllable  of  the  Trojan  god  or 
hero  Sigo  or  Siko,  which  he  found  repeatedly  in  the  Trojan  inscriptions. 
Behind  the  figure  we  see  a  carious  object  with  a  swastika  in  the  form 
of  a  Maltese  cross.  I  also  call  attention  to  the  two  clusters  of  dots, 
which,  as  Prof.  Virchow  presumes,  may  be  meant  to  represent  flowers. 

No.  1133  is  a  wheel-made  potsherd,  having  an  ornamentation  painted 
with  black  colour  on  a  dead  white  ground ;  it  consists  of  nine  waving 
lines,  and,  between  two  borders,  an  arrow-like  decoration.     No.  1434  is 


(AiuuituificiLuiiuc.   i>i-).iimiK>iii  a  ft.)  Dcpib.tft.) 

a  fragment  of  the  upper  part  of  a  wheel-made  bowl,  decorated  on  the  out- 
side with  plain  dark-brown  bands,  on  the  inside  with  the  winged  female 
figure  before  us,  painted  with  brown  colour  on  a  light-yellow  dead  ground. 
The  hair  is  very  luxuriant,  bound  up  by  a  frontlet  of  dark-red  colour, 
which  seems  to  hang  down  far  below  the  wings ;  the  features  of  the  figure 
are  archaic ;  behind  the  head  is  a  curious  triangle,  with  an  ornamentation 
that  is  frequent  on  Assyrian  sculptures. 

No.  1435  is  a  broken  tetra-cotta  figure,  probably  of  a  priestess,  with 
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Assyrian  features ;  the  lianda  haTe  evidently  been  projecting.  This 
figure  is  decorated  all  over  with  painted  red  ornaments,  probably  meant  to 
indicate  the  clotbing.  No.  1436  ia  a  fragment  of  the  border  of  a  plate, 
with  a  key-pattern  decoration,  painted  in  dark-brown  colour  on  a  light- 
green  background;  just  below  the  border  are  two  perforatioDs  for  sna- 
pension.  No.  1437  is  a  vase-epoat  in  the  form  of  an  animal's  head, 
painted  dark-red. 


Nun.  I(3e-143t.   Figure  qF  >  Priatfaia  AkjtUd  Kjltuul  pkldltd  Aittulc  rolUx/.  (Half  idiul  ilu.    Depth.  (It> 

No.  1438  is  the  head  of  an  archaic  \aae,  with  vertically  perforated  pro- 
jections for  suspension,  and  a  painted  linear  decoration  in  black  on  a  dead 


white  gronnd.  No.  1439  is  the  outside  of  the  rim  of  a  hand-made  vessel, 
with  a  net-like  decoration,  painted  in  dark-brown  on  a  white  dead  ground. 
No.  1440  is  a  fragment  of  the  inner  aide  of  a  band-made  vase  or  bowl  with 
a  primitive  key-pattern  decoration,  painted  in  dark  brown  on  a  light- 
yellow  dead  ground ;  above  and  below  are  bands  of  dark  brown  alternated 
with  violet.  No.  1441  is  a  fragment  of  a  small  wheel-made  vase  which, 
exactly  like  a  vase  found  by  me  at  Mycenae,'  represents,  in  dark  brown 
on  a  light-yellow  dead  ground,  warriors  with  lances  and  enormous  oval 
shields.  Nob.  1442,  1443,  and  1444  are  fragments  of  wheel-made  vessels 
with  a  painted  spiral  or  circnlar  ornamentation.  Nos.  1445  and  1446  are 
fragments  of  hand-made  bowls,  profusely  painted  on  the  inner  side;  on 
both  we  recognize  part  of  an  animal,  probably  a  horse.     On  the  outside 

'  See  my  Myceaar,  p.  68,  No.  PI). 


PAINTED    I'DITERY  :  TKIUIA-COTTA    FIGURES. 


Nu,  Itst-lMi.    ('mpueuuof  paliila]  ArelulcCnKk  PvUtry.    (Half  idiul  >[».    Ileplk, -I  tu  «  ft.) 

these  bowls  are  decorated  with  plain  red,  brown,  or  black  bands.  Frag- 
menta  of  archaic  pottery  with  a  painted  linear  decoration  are  abundant, 
but  I  obtained  only  one  entire  vase  of  this  description. 

No.  1447  is  a  flat  object  of  red  terra-cotta,  representing  in  relief  a 
pretty  woman  with  long  hair  and  a  rich  Oriental  bead-dress;  she  seeniH 
to  hold  her  hands  clasped  on  her  breast.     According  to  all  appearance. 


iJo,  IH7.    OliK'  "'  ""'  i'vrT4-OJtl4i.  rcprerfiiliUB  iu  Nu.  I4H.     Kigure  with  ChLM.  bol 

l-rotabl/ «n  IdgL    (a  : 3  Mlml  rt«.    Urplh,  Sft.)  actiul  tia.     I>eii11i,3( 
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this  ie  an  idol,  and  lias  been  encased  in  wood.  I  call  attention  to  tbe  four 
excrescences  at  the  sides  of  the  fignre.  No.  1448  is  a  seated  terra-cotta 
figure,  having  to  her  left  a  child,  and  holding  a  book  on  her  lap ;  both 
figures  are  of  niHsterly  work,  and  may  belong  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  or 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  No,  1449  is  a  rndely-modelled 
lion  of  terra-cotta.     No.  1450  is  a  fairly  well  modelled  pig,  cnrionHly 


decorated  with  dark-red  stars  on  a  liglit-red  dead  ground.  No.  1451  is  a 
tablet  of  terra-cotta  representing  a  painted  draped  figure  with  a  long 
beard,  on  horseback;  the  head  is  covered  with  a  cap. 


No.  1452  is  an  obji-ct  of  terra-cotta,  representing  ia  relief  the  boarded 
figure  of  an  old  man  with  a  Phrygian  cap  on  his  head.  Professor  Sayce 
remarks  to  me  regarding  this  object :  "  The  figure  is  in  the  Assyrian  style. 
On  each  side  of  the  head  is  a  winged  thunderbolt,  such  as  is  found  on  the 
coins  of  Elis  and  Sicily.  It  has  been  explained  by  Mr.  Percy  Gardner  in 
the  Kumismatie  Chronicle,  N.  S.  xii.  (1879).  We  shall  find  it  again  on  the 
terra-cotta  plaques  figured  under  Nus,  1459-14C1."  No.  1453  is  a  bearded 
head  covered  with  a  cloth.     Nob.  1454,  1455,  and  1451)  arc  very  pretty 
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Ka.  Itbl.    CuriaiisOlti<^ciur'r<:rTi-«>(U,  wLikinuckulcflgunlnreller    (Hiir  adiul  •IH.    Drptta.aa.) 

female  heads  of  terra-cotta,  which  may  be  of  the  Macedonian  period ;  the 
face  of  No.  1455  is  partly  veiled.  Aa  Professor  BhouBopouloa  mentions 
to  me,  Dicaearchns  affirms  that  the  Thehan  women  covered  their  heads 
with  the  gown   to  snch  a  degree  that  nothing  of  the  face  was  visihle. 


ictiulilK.    DEptb.ai 


{Neirlr  balFacliul  ■!».    Drptb,  an.) 


r.i8 
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No.  1457  is  the  fragment  of  a  cup-bottom,  representing  in  relief  two  boys 

kiuiiing  each  other.     This  object  fin<1s  ita  analogue  in  the  frarrment  of  a 

vase  from  Tarsus  (Cilicia)  in  the  Lonvre, 

on  which  two  youths  kissing  each  other 

are  likewise  represented  in  relief. 

No.  1458  is  a  mould  of  terra-cotta, 
representing  a  woman  and  a  man ;  the 
latter  seemingly  with  a  halo  of  glory 
I  round  tho  head.     A  two-handled  vessel 

'  is  represented  between  their  beads,  with 

flowers  below  it.     This  mould  seems  to 
be  of  the  late  Boman  time. 

Nos.  1459-1464  are  six  terra-cotta 
tablets,  the  first  three  of  which  repre- 
sent, in   the  opinion  of  Prof.  Virehow 
No.Hs".  Tfm-oMLi  MouLj.ifpr.i..iUng  ini4o    and   Prof.  Sayce,  the  winged   thuuder- 
(Nv.rViuiii"'"!""!  sii/  iJcpUfc  1  "lo  a"rt.)       bolt  of  Zcus  in   low  relief.     Professor 
Vircbow  sees   in   No.   14ti2   the  repre- 
sentation of  a  quiver  for  arrows,     Nos.  1463  and  1404  are  more  difficult 
to  explain.     These   tablets,  of  which  a  large   numl>or  were  found,  have 
probably  served  to  ornament  boxes  or  furniture. 


KiH.  Ilj»-I4«4.    Ten 


Aiaiu.    LK|nli.alL> 


No.  14G5  is  the  fragment  of  a  painted  Hellenic  vase,  with  curions 
signs  resembling  Egyptian  hieroglyphs. 

Whorls  of  clay  still  occasionally  occur  in  the  stratum  of  Novum  Hinm, 
but  all  of  tlicui  are  thoroughly  baked,  and  have  never  any  incised  or  painted 
ornamentation.  But  much  more  abundant  here  are  the  objects  of  terra- 
cotta, but  slightly  baked,  in  the  form  of  our  watches,  with  two  perforations 
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near  the  border.    Many  of  theae  objects  are  ronnd ;  in  many  others  the 

border,  just  above  the  two  perforations,  ia  flattened.     In  most  instances 

these  objects  are  decorated  witli  a  stamp,  in 

which  we  see   a  dog's    head,    a    bee    with 

extended  wings,  a  flying  figure,  a  swan,  &c. : 

this  stamp  is  sometimes  in  the   middle  of 

the   object,  sometimes   on   the  flat  border. 

But  many  of  them  have  no  stamp,  and  in  this 

case  they  are  generally  mnch  larger,  more 

bulky,  of  coarser  clay  and  fabric,  and  more 

thoroughly  baked.     Those  with  stamps  are        Ng.MiB.  rnememaiptiai^anrk 

usually  of  a   much   better  fabric  and  leas  '^'"'2;p,hf J'loT^ ""' 

baked,  probably  in  order   that   the   stamp 

might  not  be  injured  by  long  exposure  to  the  fire.     Of  this  latter  class 

I  represent  seven  under  Kos.  14tlti  to  1472.     We  see  in  the  stamp  on 


.    Objra. 


th  l«o  pnftirmlloui,  rvprv*catkfis 

rloos  >lBn».    (a:S  taiai  aiu. 

Depth,  tloiti.) 


r  T™™tu.  ^"■'*f-  <>«<?  .<T««.cMu. 


1    pnforatlom.  nprt- 


Lu.    Depth,  a 


.    (Hill 


No.  1466  an  ibex  and  a  swan;  in  that  of  No.  1467,  curious  signs  resem- 
bling Egyptian  hieroglyphs;  in  that  of  No.  1468,  the  bust  of  a  young 
man  with  a  helmet  on  bis  head;  in  that  on  No.  1469,  a  pigeon;  on 
No.  1470,  a  naked  woman ;  on  No.  1471,  two  ibexes ;  on  No.  1472,  a  horse. 


No.  1411.    omm  or  Tftni- 

tID.    CurfoiuOqertsr 

i-mlU,  mtb  two  ptrto- 

HDIIng  mo  qiudnipHta,  pro- 

Tl.  Ol!l«lorTeTT»-(iHt».wlIh 

ii,rfprBKiilliiBMi,.linl 

Uiay   mpKit   to  be  IHm«. 

llOlO.] 

in.    (lUlf  .dial  lUc. 

(Half  actual  >Ih.     Urpth,  a 

Depth.  J  10  sn.) 

iwpih,  alnsn.) 

u,t1D 
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Similar  objects  are  found  alt  over  the  Troad ;  I  picked  np  some  of 
them  from  the  surface  on  the  sites  of  Aeanteum  and  Bhoeteum.  They 
are  alao  frequent  in  Greece,  but  there  they  do  not  occur  with  stamps. 
I  am  not  anare  that  they  have  been  found  elsewhere.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  they  were  used  as  weights  for  fishing-nets ;  but  this  is 
contradicted  by  the  neat  appearance  of  these  objects,  for  none  of  them 
uhow  marks  of  wear  and  tear ;  besides,  the  slightly-baked  ones  wonld  at 
once  deteriorate  in  the  water,  while  the  delicate  figures  in  the  stamps 
are  ill  adapted  for  submersion.  I  wonld  therefore  BUggeat  that,  like  the 
ornamented  whorls  in  the  five  pre-historic  cities,  these  neat  objects  with 
double  perforations  serred  in  the  Aeolic  Ilium  as  ex-volos  to  the  tutelary 
divinity,  the  Ilian  Athene. 

Of  the  Greek  terra-cotta  lamps  fonnd  in  the  ruins  of  NoTum  Ilium, 
I  represent  one,  Ko.   1473,  which  has   a   pillar-shaped  foot,  7  in.  long. 


Nu.  11)3.  A  Ontk  LuDp  on 
■  UllftHt.  (I:<1«1UI(1K. 
Deplh.Sft.) 


NO.HI4,  I*«l  Weigh',  with 
1  taog'i  b«d  Id  rellcT.  (Nnrlf 
half  utul  Ibe.    Deplli,  A  tt.) 


As  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  lamps  were  entirely  unknown  in  all 
the  pre-historic  cities,  unless  certain  little  bowls  served  the  purpose,  like 
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the  eandylia  still  used  in  Greek  churches.  Homer  only  knew  Xafnrrrjpe^, 
fire-vessels  or  cressets,  of  which  three  stood  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace 
of  Ulysses.  They  consisted  of  pans  of  terra-cotta  or  copper,  probably 
placed  on  pedestals,  in  which  yery  dry  wood  mixed  with  resinous  wood  ® 
(Safe)  was  burned.  The  Homeric  torches,  BatBe^^^  were  therefore  nothing 
else  than  pieces  of  resinous  wood.  From  Bdk  originated  the  later  word 
Sa9,  for  "  torch,**  which  is  used  by  Thucydides,  Polyaenus,  Plutarch,  and 
others. 

No.  1474  is  a  quadrangular  object  of  lead,  representing  a  boar's  head 
in  relief;  it  was  found  in  my  shaft**  sunk  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  town,  near  the  road  to  Ghiblak.  It  weighs  18  ounces  avoirdupois,  and 
recals  to  mind  the  ^  Attic  dimnaeon,  on  which  likewise  heads  of  animals 
are  usually  represented.  Nos.  1475a  and  b  represent  a  very  curious 
key  of  bronze,  with  a  ring  for  suspension.  Professor  Athanasios 
Bhousopoulos,  who  examined  this  key  carefully,  writes  to  me  the  following 
valuable  note  on  the  subject : — "  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  seen 
anything  like  this  key,  either  in  private  collections  or  in  museums.  It 
has  the  shape  of  the  so-called  quadrangular  images  of  Hermes,  with  an 
altar-like  base  forming  one  piece  with  the  body,  to  which  a  quadrangular 
projection  is  fixed  on  the  back,  with  a  hole  corresponding  to  the  lock-bolt. 
Without  this  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  out  the  use  of  the  object,  and 
one  might  think  it  to  be  rather  an  anathema  than  a  key.  The  body  of 
the  Hermes  increases  in  width  towards  the  top,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
similar  objects ;  it  has  in  the  middle  the  phallus,  which  is  indispensable  in 
every  Hermes,  on  account  of  its  symbolical  signification.  It  has  also  the 
quadrangular  shoulder-projections,  which  are  often  conspicuous  on  the 
stone  Hermae,  and  which  were  used  for  suspending  wreaths.  You  may 
see  this  custom  in  a  wall-painting  from  Herculaneum,  in  E.  0.  Miiller's 
Denkmdler  der  alien  Kunsty  i.,  PI.  i.  No.  3.  The  Hermes  body  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  female  head,  having  two  tufts  of  hair  above  the  forehead, 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  intended  to  represent  Ariadne  or  a 
Bacchante;  otherwise  we  should  recognize  in  it  a  head  of  Pallas,  and 
call  the  whole  figure  a  Hermathene.  From  the  head  projects  a  ring  for 
suspending  the  key.  The  whole  length  of  the  key  is  0*115  metre  (about 
4^  in.).  You  may  see  such  forms  of  stone  Hermae  at  Athens,  in  the 
Patesia  Street  National  Museum,  near  the  Polytechnic  School,  of  which 
I  have  published  the  best  in  the  Archmologieal  EphemeriSy  New  Series, 
1862-1863,  pp.  183  and  205,  PI.  xxx.,  xxxi.,  and  xxxiii." ' 


•  Od,  xviii.  307-310 : 

abrUa  Ax^Arr^pas  rpctt  Xffrao'ay  ir  iitydpoitnv^ 
6tppa  iJMtlyotty  *  irtpl  8i  (^Xa  icdyKoya  OfJKay, 
ata  TdKaiy  TtplmiKa,  v4ov  K^Ktacfidya  xoAjc^^i 
ical  iaidaa  furifutryov  * 

•  //.  xriii.  492,  493 : 

viffjL^aa  8*  ^jc  BoXi^Amw  Ht^Zwp  two  KofATOfi^ydatw 
iiyly€oy  iufA  Airrvj . . . 

*•  Marked  A  on  Plan   II.   (of   the  Hellenic 
Ilium). 

•  I   giT-e    here    the    original    text   of   Prof. 
Rhousopoulos's  valuable  note,  as  I  am  sure  it 


will   interest   the   intelligent    English    student 
much  more  than  the  translation : — 

"Powr^ov\os  tx^^^t^^V  x^P^^^' 
Ob  fjLiKpas,  &s  loiicc,  8c(Tai  kicoicplcHts  rh  4y  r^ 
iwurroXi^  ipArripua  T€p\  rris  x<>^^>^'  fcXciS^y,  ^y 
iK  Tpoltu  KOfiiffos  9 A  nixovosy  rod  <roO  binip4rov, 
avyawttrraXKds  fioi,  futBtiy  rt  xcpl  abriis  $ov\6' 
fifyos '  iyif  yhp  woKKks  fily  iy  IZiwr&y  cuXAoyais 
li^y,  wktiaras  8i  4y  fiovo'tlois,  ob  fidfiyvfuu 
6fiot^  rp  <rp  K\fi9l  iyrvx^y. 
"Eori  fA^y  oly  rh   tXoy  afrrifs  (rxni^  ^PMov 
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No.  1476  represents  an  iron  key,  with  three  teeth   and   a  ring  for 
suspension.     There  are  similar  keys  in  all  museums  of  Greek  antiquities. 


Mo.  1476.    Iron  Key,  with  three  teeth  and  a  ring  for  raitpenston. 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  1  to  3  ft.) 


No.  Uti.       No.  1478. 


>X^ 


Nos.  1477.  1478.    Orna- 
mented Olaas  Beada.  (Half 
actual  size.    Depth,  3fl.) 


No.  1477  is  a  green  glass  bead  decorated  with  small  yellow  concentric 
circles ;  No.  1478,  a  blue  glass  bead  with  vertical  flutings. 

No.  1479  is  the  splendid  block  of  triglyphs,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  6^  ft.  in  length  and  2  ft.  10  in.  in  height,  with  a  metope  which 
represents  Phoebus  Apollo  with  the  four  horses  of  the  Sun.  The  grandeur 
and  classical  beauty  of  the  style,  the  happy  character  of  the  composition, 
the  life  and  the  movement  of  the  horses — all  is  admirable.  This  is  a 
master-piece  of  the  first  order,  worthy  of  being  compared  with  the  best 
Greek  sculptures.  A  cast  of  this  metope,  which  I  presented  to  the  British 
Museum,  has  been  put  up  by  Mr.  Newton  close  to  the  Elgin  antiquities, 
where  it  holds  an  honourable  place  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Parthenon  sculptures,  and  of  those  from  the  Temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus.  "  The  composition  as  a  work  of  art  shows,"  as  Heinrich  Bninn 
remarks  to  me,  "  the  greatest  skill  in  solving  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
problems :  for  the  team  of  four  horses  ought  not  to  move  on  the  surface 
of  the  relief,  but  to  appear  as  if  it  came  out  of  it  at  a  half-turn.  This  has 
been  achieved  principally  by  pressing  back  the  right  hinder  thigh  of  the 
horse  in  the  foreground,  while  the  left  foot  steps  forward;  at  the  same 
time  the  same  horse  is  slightly  foreshortened,  and  the  surface  of  the  thigh 
lies  deeper  than  the  upper  surface  of  the  triglyphs ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  surfaces  of  the  withers  and  of  the  neck  are  higher,  and  the 
head,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  Greek  reliefs,  is  again  almost 
level  with  the  base.     For  this  reason  there  is  no  indication  of  a  chariot, 


rfjs  T€Tpay<iyov  ica\oufi4v7is  iffycurtas,  fierk 
$d<rt(0S  ^fiOfiiovs  ovfKftvovs  T^  a^fiart,  ^ 
Tpo<rKfK6Wrfrat  Karh  r^y  6irt<rBiav  irXcup^v 
r€Tpayt0yiK^  ix^  iirirri^fla  eis  t^k  fiox^^y  rod 
K\TJ9poVf  ^f  toftv  oifK  tiy  i^tvplcKtro  ^  Xf^^^^ 
rod  (TKt^ovs  Koi  ttxturty  6.y  ris  itydBrifia  fuiWoy 
^  KAc78a  tlyai  rh  irpayfia,  ahrh  8^  rh  trufia  rod 
ipfiov  irKarvyfrai  fiky  irpoXhy  tis  rk  Avto,  &<nrtp 
voWdxis  KoIX  iv  iWois  dfAoloiSt  fx^^  ^^  ^^^ 
ityayKeuoy  irayrl  ipfip  ^oA.A^i'  iy  r^  f^^ctfy 
^X«  '^  fyd€y  Koi  M*y  koI  rhs  fut<rxa\ialas 
rcrpaycoytKks  i^ox^s^  &<nr€p  koI  iirl  r&y  ktOiywy 
ipfAuy  xoAXcUif  irphs  i^ydpTTiaty  <rrt<pdyuyy  &<nrtp 
litTy  {rot  •wdp€aTi  ciir<$va  roixoypa^u^y  rov 
iBifjMv  i^  *lipaK\f[ov  iy  Miiller-ov  Denkmdler  der 
alten  Kunst  rSfitp  A',  vlycuct  d,  ^lO/i^  3.      M' 


K€irai  Se  r^  inifutrt  rov  ipfiov  KC^oAJ^  Turoucos. 
^j  ri  K6fiw(ris  96o  icop^fAfious  hrtpJum  rov 
fifrtawou  tx^^^^  *ApidSyfiy  riya  ^  Bixxyi'^ 
&TO(nificdyftf  AWets  yhp  hy  irpoirciKaa'a  aiMiP  rp 
rrjs  UaWdZos  koI  'EpfiaO-fiytiy  ^  rh  B?iiop  itcd" 
Kt<ra,  ^ireffTi  0i  np  KopaXp  KpUos  ffvpiipviis  wpkf 
iydprnffiy  rrjs  K\€th6s  •  rh  fArJKos  Z\oy  r^s  xXciS^t 
0-115  yaWucov  fiirpov  •  X^ots  V  hy  rotavra  ox4- 
futra  ipii&y  XlBiva  iy  *A0^yais  iyr^  tear  it  riip  6Shy 
Uarriffltay  i0yuc^  fiowrti^  r^  Tphi  r^  TIoKvt€X' 
ytl^y  &y  rii  icdWiffra  8c8T)/io<neu/i^ya  iccirqu  i^* 
ifiov  iy  Tp  'Apx<tio\oyiicp  *E^ficpi8f,  mpid^ 
9€vr4p<^  1862-1863,  trcXfdi  183  jca}  205  kvH 
irlycLKi  A'  Kol  AA',  xpfiK.  /ral  AF. 

'Ey  *AO^iyais  rp  B'  tow  firjyhs  rov  IB', 
iroin  ,tuto9^. 
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which  has  to  be  imagined  as  concealed  by  the  foremoet  torse.  Moreover 
the  position  of  the  god  is  half  turned  forwards,  slightly  following  that  of 
thft  head,  and  bere  also  the  arm  is  again  stronf^ly  turned  inwards,  but  not 


Is 

n 
3i 


so  as  to  bring  the  position  into  conflict  with  the  rules  of  relief.  If  the 
encroachment  of  the  head  on  the  upper  border  of  the  triglyph  iB  con- 
sidered inaccurate,  we  find  in  this  a  very  happy  thought,  which  may 
remind  ue  of  the  differently  conceived  pediment  c^  the  Parthenon,  where 
only  the  bead  and  shoulders  of  Helios  rise  out  of  the  chariot  still  under 
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the  ocean.  Helios  here,  so  to  speak,  bursts  forth  from  the  gates  of  day, 
and  sheds  the  light  of  his  glory  over  the  nniverse.  These  are  beauties 
peculiar  only  to  Greek  art  in  the  fulness  of  its  power." 

"  The  sculpture  has  also,"  as  my  friend  M.  Fr.  Lenormant  remarks  to 
me,  "  a  real  importance  for  the  history  of  art :  it  marks  a  particular  phase 
of  it,  which  is  also  indicated  by  the  numismatic  monuments  and  the  vase- 
paintings  of  Greece.  This  results  from  the  intentional  disposition,  by 
which  the  sculptor  has  presented  nearly  the  full  face  of  the  god's  figure, 
as  well  as  of  the  whole  composition,  instead  of  giving  it  in  profile,  as 
may  be  seen,  for  example,  in  the  celebrated  bas-reliefs  of  Florence,  repre- 
senting the  like  subject.  A  disposition  like  this  is  very  rare  in  Greek 
art.  Numismatists  agree  that  there  was  an  epoch  at  which  all  the  cities 
of  the  Greek  world  adopted  almost  simultaneously  the  custom  of  placing 
on  their  coins  an  effigy  with  a  full  or  three-quarters'  face,  instead  of  the 
head  in  profile  which  had  been  in  use  before.  This  was  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  who  himself  participated  in  the 
new  fashion  by  coining  a  superb  silver  medal  bearing  the  head  of  Artemis 
with  a  full  face :  this  was  also  the  time  when  the  victories  of  Epami- 
nondas  and  Pelopidas  gave  Thebes  for  a  while  the  supremacy  over  the 
rest  of  Greece.  In  the  same  century,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  style  of 
the  coins,  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  Amphipolis  in  Macedonia,  Clazomenae  in 
Ionia,  Lampsacus  in  Mysia,  Sigeum  in  the  Troad,  Thebes  in  Boeotia, 
Ehodes,  Velia,  Croton,  Heracleum  in  Italy,  Syracuse  and  Catania  in  Sicily, 
Barca  in  the  Cyrenaica,  and  many  more  obscure  cities,  represented  their 
tutelary  divinities  with  the  full  face  on  their  coins.  In  point  of  material 
perfection  this  was  the  furthest  point  of  progress  attained  by  monetary 
art.  It  was  the  application  to  this  branch  of  art  of  the  discovery  made  by 
Cimon  of  Cleonae  in  painting,  who  was  the  first  to  represent  heads  with  the 
full  face,  or  with  three-quarters  of  the  face,  which  even  Polygnotus  and 
Micon  themselves  had  not  dared  to  attempt;  and  the  discovery  passed 
rapidly  over  into  the  domain  of  sculpture.  Until  then  artists  had  not 
ventured  to  draw  or  model  in  the  flat  a  figure  with  the  full  or  three- 
quarters'  face:  this  was  indeed  at  first  a  very  difficult  enterprise,  in 
which  the  Greeks  had  no  predecessors.  In  painting  and  relief  the  figures 
were  represented  in  profile.  The  school  of  Phidias  itself  had  not  dared 
to  represent  them  otherwise,  except  in  the  sculptures  of  nearly  full 
relief,  like  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon  or  the  frieze  of  the  Temple  at 
Phigalia.  The  invention  of  Cimon  of  Cleonae  consequently  appeared 
marvellous,  and  the  fashion  to  which  it  gave  birth  is  borne  witness 
to  by  the  painted  vases  with  full  and  three-quarter  faces.  It  has  also 
been  found  in  works  of  sculpture,  and  the  metope  before  us  must  hence- 
forward be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  these  monuments.  But  the 
new  fashion  passed  rapidly  away.  The  exquisite  taste  of  the  Greeks  made 
them  soon  feel  how  far,  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  laws  of  art, 
the  use  of  the  profile  was  superior  to  that  of  the  face  on  coins.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  found  that,  in.  order  to  place  on  them  heads  of  this 
kind,  it  was  necessary  to  give  to  the  monetary  types  a  relief  which,  being 
worn   off  by   constant  friction,  exposed    thorn   to  rapid  and   prejudicial 
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deterioration.  Hence,  from  tlie  time  of  Alexander  people  had  almost 
everywhere,  except  in  a  few  places,  such  as  Rhodes,  returned  to  profiles, 
the  moderate  reliefs  of  which  eecured  for  the  coin  a  longer  daratiou  with 
a  less  rapid  diminntion  of  weight.  In  Bculptnre  in  low-relief,  also,  artists 
returned,  though  perhaps  a  little  less  promptly,  to  the  habit  of  representing 
figures  generally  in  profile,  without,  Iiowever,  renouncing  completely  the 
new  resources  at  their  command,  and  the  element  of  variety  furnished  to 
the  artist  hy  the  step  of  progress  realized  by  the  Feloponnesian  painter." 

As  to  the  halo  of  rays  which  we  see  on  the  head  of  Phoebus  Apollo, 
it  first  occurs  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  special  form 
of  long  and  short  rays  ie  found  on  the  coins  of  Alexander  I.,  of  Epirus, 
and  of  Ceos  (Carthaea),  mentioned  by  Curtius.  Archffiologists  universally 
agree  in  claiming  for  this  metope  the  date  of  the  fourth  century  b.o. 

About  60  yards  to  the  west  of  the  spot  where  this  monument  was 
found,  I  came  upon  a  second  Doric  tri  glyph -block, ^  with  a  metope  repre- 
senting warriors  fighting ;  but  this  sculpture  is  much  mutilated  and  had 
evidently  never  been  finished,  and  is  therefore  of  no  interest  to  science. 
Visitors  will  see  it  lying  in  my  large  northern  trench. 

About  200  yards  to  the  west  of  Hissarlik,  at  a  place  where  the  site 
of  Novum  Ilium  slopes  gently  down  to  the  plain,  is  a  protruding  rock 
crowned  with  three  fig-trees,  which  have  grown  up  from  the  same  root. 
Beneath  this  rock  only  ten  years  ago  a  hole  was  visible,  said  to  be  the 


entrance  to  a  passage  colled  Ittffotun  by  the  villagers ;  but  now  this  hole 
had  been  entirely  filled  up.  Mr,  Frank  Calvert,  who  crept  in  about 
twenty  years  ago,  when  the  hole  was  still  large,  saw  before  him  a  long 
passage ;    but  several  villagers,  who  pretended  to  have  done  the  same, 

'  TiiJi  lecaiii]  lrigljph-blo«k  vm  fonDd  at  the  place  markiHl  p  p. 
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assured  me  that  they  had  seen  in  it  a  great  many  marble  statues,  standing 
upright. 

Wishing  to  clear  up  the  mystery,  I  resolved  to  excavate  the  cavern,  but 
in  spite  of  all  the  kind  endeavours  of  my  honoured  friend.  Sir  Henry 
Layard,  it  took  a  long  time  to  obtain  the  necessary  permission  from  the 
Suljlime  Porte.  Having  at  last  got  this,  I  set  ten  labourers  to  work 
with  pickaxes,  shovels,  and  wheelbarrows,  to  excavate  it.  To  facilitate 
the  excavation,  I  made  them  first  dig  a  trench  before  the  cavern,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  work  it  at  once  on  the  virgin  soil.  The  proprietor  of  the  land 
had  consented  to  the  excavation,  under  the  condition  that  he  should  be 
one  of  the  workmen  and  receive  treble  wages.  I  found  a  vaulted  passage, 
8  ft.  4  in.  broad  and  5^  ft.  high,  cut  out  in  the  limestone  rock. 

About  30  ft.  from  the  entrance  a  vertical  hole,  2]^  ft.  in  diameter,  has 
been  cut  through  the  superincumbent  rock.  It  reminded  me  vividly  of  a 
similar  hole  cut  through  the  rock  above  the  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs  in 
Ithaca,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  chimney  for  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifices 
(see  p.  49).  But  the  hole  in  this  Trojan  cavern  can  hardly  have  been 
made  for  such  a  purpose,  for  I  found  in  the  cavern  nothing  but  potsherds 
of  a  late  epoch  and  some  bones  of  animals.  I  therefore  think  that  the 
chimney-like  hole  must  have  been  cut  merely  for  letting  in  fresh  air  and 
light.  At  a  distance  of  55  ft.  from  thiB  entrance  the  large  passage  divides 
into  three  very  narrow  ones,  only  large  enough  for  one  man  to  enter,  and 
of  which  one  turns  to  the  north-east,  the  second  to  the  east,  and  the  third 
to  the  south-east.  In  the  floor  of  each  of  these  narrow  passages  a  small 
trench  has  been  cut  in  the  rock,  from  which  water  flows.  The  water  of 
the  three  trenches  unites  in  a  larger  trench  cut  in  the  floor  of  the  large 
passage,  from  which  it  flows  into  an  earthen  pipe.  According  to  Virchow's 
observation,  the  water  has  a  temperature  of  15°' 6  centigr.  =  60°"08  Fahr. 

As  the  reader  will  see  from  the  engraving,  No.  1480,  the  rock  which 
covers  the  entrance  to  this  passage  looks  as  if  it  had  been  artificially  cut : 
but  this  is  not  the  case ;  it  is  a  natural  formation.  At  a  short  distance  to 
the  right  and  left  of  it  are  the  remains  of  a  large  city  wall,  which  has 
evidently  passed  over  it.  Thus  the  entrance  to  the  passage  was  imme- 
diately below  the  wall,  but  outside  of  it ;  a  fact  inexplicable  to  us.  We, 
therefore,  presume  that  there  has  been  a  second  larger  city  wall  still 
further  to  the  west,  where  the  road  now  runs  from  Hissarlik  to  Ealifatli. 
This  certainly  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  potsherds  and  marble  frag- 
ments, which  reach  down  as  far  as  that  road. 
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§  II.    Thb  Greek  Inscriptions  pound  at  Novum  Ilium. 

Of  Greek  inscriptions  six  were  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  Temple 
of  Athen^.  The  largest  of  them,  on  a  marble  slab  in  the  form  of  a  tomb- 
stone,  5i  ft.  long,  17i  in.  broad,  and  5|  in.  thick,  is  as  follows : — 

ME^E•ArPO^IAIEQNTH|BOYAHIKAIT^IAHMalXAI 
PEINAnE^nKENHMlNAPirrOAIKIAHXQAZZIQZEni 
ITOAAinAPATOt^AX  lAEOIANTTOXamNTANTI  FPA 
4AYMINYnorErPA*AMENENE"nrXENAHMINICAIAY  ' 

«     "nor+AMENOinOAAQNIAYTaiKAIETEPnNAIAAE 
rOMENaNKA(LTE<t>ANONAIAONrmNllinEPKAIH 
M  E I  r  n  APAKOAOYOOYM  E  N  A I  ATOKA  I P  PELBEVr  A I A 
nOTON  nOAEilN  T I NAI  nPOI  H  M  AI BOYAEE0A I TH  N 
XnPANTHN  AEAOMENHNAVmiXnOTOY  B  A  Z I AEM  AN 

loTIOXOYKAIAIATOlEPONKAIAIATHKnPOIYMAEEYNOl 
ANn  POIENErkAIGAI  nPOITHNYMETEPAN  nOAINA 
MENOYNAEIOirENEEOAIAYTOI  nAPATHinOAEaiAY. 
TOIYMINAHAOIEIKAAniAAN  no  U£AITETH<MrAMC 
NOITE  HANTATA +1  AANePiinAAYTXUKAlKAOOTi  AN 

10    (yrXAPHIHITHNANArPA<^HNnOHIAH£KOIKAirni 

AflZANTEZKAlOENTEI  EIITOIEPONI  NAMENHfYMlN 
BEBAinXECnANTATOrXPONOffTAIYrXnPHeENTA 
EPPaiGE  BAIIAEYTANTIOXOIM  E^EK . 

rPniXAIPElNAEAOKAMENAPlZTOAIKlAHITniAIIlht 

ao  rHrEPrAIIMOYnAEOPAAlIXlAlAnPOIENErKAreAl 
nPOITHN  I  AlEflN  nOAINHZKHTU2N  lYOYN  lYNTAZON 
IlAPAAElIAIAPISITOAlKIAHlAnOTHZOMOPOYIHLTHI 
rEPneiAlHTHlIKHYIAIOYANAOKIMAZHIITAAIZXIAIA 
flAEGPATHZrHTKAinPOIOPirAIEIZTHNIAIEnNHTHN 

is  IKHTIilN  EPPQIO  BAZIAEJZANTIOXOZMEAB 
ArPQIXAIPEINENETYXENHMINAPlXTOAIKIAHZO 
AIIIOZAHmNAOYNAIAYTOIHMArENTHIE+EAAHZ 
nONTOYZATPAnEIAITHNnETPANMMnPOTEPON 
E I X  E  N  M  E  AE  A  rPOZ  KAI  THrXaPAZTHUlETPI  AOZ 

80  EPrAZrMOYn£0PAXlAlAnENTAKOZIAKAIAAAA 
rH£nAE0PAAllXIAIA£PrAZIMOYAnOTHXOMO 
POYZHZTHinPOTEPONAOGEIZHlAYTniMEPiAini 
KA  IHMEIZTHNTEnETPANAE  AilKAMENAYinJEI 
MHAEAOTACAAAajnPOTEPGNKAITHrXQPANTHN 

^  nPOZTHinETPAJKAJAAAArHZnAEGPAAIXXlAlA 
EPrAZIMOYAIATO+lAoKONTAMMETEPONnAPEZ 
XH^GAmnrNTAZKuATAYTONXPEIArMETAnArHZ 
EYNOIAZKAinPOeYMrArZYOYNEnirKEYAMENGZ 
ElMHAEAOTAIAAAJQrnPOTEPONAYTHHMEPlinA 

^oPAAEIEONAYTHNKAJTHNflPOZAYTHIXllPANAPIZ 
TOAIKIKlAHlKAfAnOTHZBAZlAIKHZXnPAZTHZOMO 
POYZ  HZTH I  n  POTE  PON  AE  ACM  E  N  H I  XnPA  r  A  PI  ZTO  A I 
.KIAHlZYNTA^ONKATAMETPHZAIKAinAPAAEIHAI  . 
AYXainAEQPAAlZXIAIAKAIEAZAlAYTfljnPOZENEr 
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^KAIGAmPOrHMAMBOYAHTAinOAINTONENTVlXaPAl 
TEKAfZYMMAXIAIOIAEBACIAIKOIAAOIOIEKTOYTO 

nOYENOJEZTlNHnETPAEAMBOYAnNTAlOlKEINENTHI 
nETPAIAl4>AAEIAtENEICEZYNTETAXAMENAPIZTO 
TOAJKrAHIEANAYTOYIOIKEIN  EPPXIEO 

to  BAIIAEYrANTIOXOXMEAEArEQIXAIPElNENETYXENH 
MlNAPITTOAJIClAHZ+AMENOniETPANTOXnPlONKAiTHr 
XilPANTHN  nncyPO  YTANH  EPI  HI  n  POTEPON  E  rpAYA  MEM 
AlAONTEZAYTQIOYAEn  KAINYNn  APEIAH<t)ENAI  A I ATOA0H 
N  A  LQITQI E  n  rrOYN  AYITA0M  OYEn  I  KEXnPHZOAlKAl  H3 

M  niENANTlMENTHrnETPITLAOrXriPAZnAPAAEIXOHNAI 
AYTQITAIIAnAEGPAIYrXQPHOHNAIAEKAIAAAAnAE 
©PAAILXlAIAnPOIENErKAIOAinPOrHNAMBOYAHTAl 
TOMnOAEaNTriNENTHIHMETEPAirYMMAXIAlKAeA 
nEPKAinPOTEPONErPATAMENOPaNTEIIOYNAYTON 

60  EYNOYNONTAICAinPOGYMONEHTAHMETEPAnPArMA 
TABOYAOMEGAnOAYaPErNTANOPnnOYICAinEPI 
TOYTaNrYrKEXXIPHKAMEN<t>HriNAEEINAlTHJ: 
nETPITrAOZ.XaPAlTAlYrxaPH0ENT?kAYTni 
nAEOPAXTAfAnENTAKOZIAXYNTAZONOYNKATA 

«6  METPHJTArAPirrOAIKlAHIKAinAPAAEIEAirHZ 
EPrAIIMOYTATEAIIXIAIAKAinENTAKOriAnAE 
GPAKAIANTITHNnEPITHNnETPANAAAAEPrA 
IIMOYXIArAnENTAKOIIAAnOTHIBAIfAIKHIXa 
PArTHrXYNOP/ZOYIHXTHIENAPXHlAOeErEHI 

70  AYTHjnAPRKaNEAlAIAEKArnPOrENErKAreAC 
TH^fXaPANAPJETOAlKIAHN^POrHNANBOYAHTAI 

nOAlKTilNENTHfHMETEPAirYMMAXlAIKAOA 
nEPKAfENTMinPOTEPONEnilTOAHrErPAYA 
MEN    EPPniO' 

MeXAarypo^  ^iTuiaov  r^  fiovKp  Kal  r^  ^/^  ^at- 
p€iv.  *A'!riS(aK€V  fifuv  ^XpLarohtKihri^   6  "Ka-a-io^  eTri- 
arokja^  irapct  rov  ^aaCKew^  * AyTuy)(0Vy  &v  ravriypar 
<l>a  vfiiv  tnroyeypd(l>afi€V'  ivervjfcv  S*  fjfuv  koX  av^ 

«  T09  ^dfievo^^  ttoXKmv  axrr^  kclL  ireptov  StaXe- 
yophfiov  KoL  oriifHivov  StSovrcov^  &<nr€p  koX  17- 
fiel^  irapaKoXovOovfiev  Sut  to  koi  irpeafievtrai  or 
TTo  T&v  iroKemv  rivets  irpo^  Vf^^f  PovKeaOai  rffv 
yjiipav  TTfv  SeSofidvrjv  avT&  inrb  tov  fiaaCKefo^  'Av- 

10  Ttoy(pv  Kol  Sih  TO  lepbv  koX  Sm  ttjv  irpb^  vfia^  €vvoir 
av  irpoacviy/ecurOaL  irpo^  rr^v  vfjieripav  ttoXiv,   *^A 
fiev  oiv  a^Lol  yevia-Oai  avr&  irapk  ti)?  ttoXccw^,  clv- 


*  <<MeIeager  greets  the  Council  And  the  people 
of  Ilium.  Arifltodicides,  of  Assos,  has  handed 
to  ufl  letters  from  king  Antiochos,  the  copies  of 
which  we  hare  written  out  for  you.  He  (Aristo- 
dicides)  came  to  meet  us  himself,  and  told  us 
that  though  manj  other  cities  apply  to  him  and 
offer  him  a  crown,  just  as  we  abo  understand 
because  some  hare  sent  embassies  to  us  from  the 


cities,  nevertheless,  prompted  by  his  reneration 
for  the  temple  (of  the  Hian  Atheni)^  as  well 
as  by  his  feeling  of  friendship  for  your  town, 
he  is  willing  to  offer  to  you  the  land  which  king 
Antiochus  has  presented  to  him.  Now,  he  will 
communicate  to  you  what  he  claims  to  be  done 
for  him  by  the  city.  Thus  you  would  do  well 
to  vote  for  him  every  kind  of  hearty  fHendship, 
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vol  re  irdvra  rh  if>iXav0p(iyira  avr^  koX  KaO^  otl  &,v 

16  o'vyj(a)pi]<rif  Tr)v  dvarfpa<f>^v  Trofjad/ievoi  koI  ott;- 
XoKrain-e?  koX  Oivrei  el?  to  Upovy  Iva  fihnj  vfiiv 
jSe/Saico'i  eh  irdma  roy  ')(p6vov  tA  a'\rf)((opr)OivTa, 

eppfoaOe.  Ba(rt\€V9  'Avrurxp^  MeXed- 

ypip  'Xjcupeiv.     AeBdKafiev  ^ApurroSiKiSfj  t^  'Acauo 

20  ytj<;  ipyaaifiov  irkeOpa  htcr'xpua  irpoaeveyKoadac 

7rpo9  T^v  ^IXUfov  irokiv  fj  %icfp^Uov.    2u  oiv  awra^ov 
irapaSei^ai  * ApcaroSLKiBrj  oTrb  ttJv  ofiopovar)^  t§ 
Tepyiduu  fj  r^  ^Kiplriai^  ov  &v  BoKifidfy^  tcL  Bia^CXia 
irXeOpa  rrj^  7^9  teal  irpocropicrcu  el^  ttjv  'IXUav  fj  Tr)v 

25  %icrp^l(ov,     epptaao,     Boo-tXct^  ^Ajnloj(p^  MeXe- 
d/yptp  ')(a{pei,v.     *Ev€7ir)(€v  fifilv  * ApurroBiKiSTjf;  6 
''Aao'io^  d^i&v  Bovpai,  airr^  ^fid<s  ev  ry  e^  'EXXiyo'- 
irovrov  aaTpairelcu  rrjv  Hirpavy  fjp,  irporepov 
el^ev  MeTiJcuypo^  koX  7%  %<opa9  t^  JlerpiSo^ 

30  ipycurifiov  ireOpa^  X^^  irevraKocria  koX  aXKa 
7^9  ifKeOpa  SuT'x^ikia  ipyaaifiov  diro  t^  ofiO' 
potMTTf^  Tp  irporepov  SoOeiai^  avrto  fiepiZU^' 
KoX  fifj^el^  rrfv  re  Tlerpav  BeBcoKafiev  ain^,  ei 
fiTf  SeSorai  oXX^  irporepov  koX  rrjiy  X^pov  tt^v 

35  7r/)09  T§  ILerpcu  koI  aXKa  7^  wXeOpa  Bur)(pua 
eprfoa-lfiov,  S*A  ro  (f)l\ov  ovra  fifiirepov  irapetT" 
yjqadai  fifuv  Ta9  Kar^  avrbv  ^6Ui9  fierce  irdarfs 
evvoCa^  Kal  irpoOvfiia^.     Xv  oiv  irrta/cey^dfievo^ 
el  fjLTj  BiBorcu  aXX^  irporepov  avrrj  17  fiepk,  rra- 

40  pdBei^ov  avrrjv  Kal  rrjv  irpo^  avr^  j^co/^ai;  'Apwr- 
roBv/ci/clBrf'^  Kal  dirb  rrjf  ^aaCKiKrj^  X^P^^  "^  ^f^''^ 
pova7f<S  ry  irporepov  BeBofiivrj  x^P^''  ^ApioroBir 
KiBrj  avvra^ov  Kara/ierprjacu  koI  irapaZel^at, 
axn^  irXeOpa  Bur^^ua  Kal  edacu  avr^  irpoa-evey- 


and,  whatever  concession  he  may  make,  do  you 
put  it  on  record,  engrare  it  on  a  stone  slah,  and 
set  it  up  in  the  temple,  in  order  that  the  con- 
cession may  be  safely  preserved  to  you  for  ever. 
Farewell. 

**  King  Antiochus  greets  Meleager.  .  We  have 
granted  to  Aristodicides,  the  Assian,  two  thousand 
plethra  of  arable  land,  for  him  to  confer  on 
the  city  of  7/ium,  or  on  the  city  of  Scepsis. 
Order  therefore  that  the  two  thousand  plethra 
of  land  be  assigned  to  Aristodicides,  wherever 
you  may  think  proper,  of  the  land  which  borders 
on  the  territory  of  Gergis,  or  on  that  of  Scepsis, 
and  that  they  be  added  to  the  city  of  the  Ilians, 
or  to  that  of  the  Scepsians.     Farewell. 

'*  King  Antiochus  greets  Meleager.  Aristo- 
dicides, the  Assian,  came  to  meet  us,  begging  that 
we  would  give  him,  in  the  satrapy  of  the  Helles- 
pont, Petra,  which  Meleager  formerly  had,  and 
iu   the   territory   of   Petra   one   thousand   five 


hundred  plethra  of  arable  land,  and  two 
thousand  plethra  more  of  arable  land  bordering 
on  the  portion  which  had  been  given  to  him 
first  as  his  share ;  and  we  have  given  Petra  to 
him,  provided  it  has  not  yet  been  given  to  some 
one  else  ;  and  we  have  also  presented  to  him  the 
land  near  Petra,  and  two  thousand  plethra  more 
of  arable  land,  because  he  is  our  friend  and  has 
supplied  to  us  all  that  we  required,  as  far  as 
he  could,  with  kindness  and  willingness.  Do 
you  then,  havidg  examined  if  that  portion  has 
not  already  been  given  to  some  one  else,  assign 
it  to  Aristodicides,  as  well  as  the  land  near  it, 
and  order  that  of  the  royal  domain  which  borders 
on  the  land  first  granted  to  Aristodicides  two 
thousand  plethra  be  measured  off  and  assigned 
to  him,  and  leave  it  to  him  to  confer  the  land 
on  what  town  soever  in  the  country  or  confede- 


*  Sic. 


Sic. 
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re  Koi  avfJbfUL'xyu*  oi  Be  /ScurOu/eol  \aol  ol  €k  rov  ro' 
iroVj  ev  ^  iarlp  17  II^/w*,  eitfi  ^ovXcovrai  oUeiv  hf  t§ 
Tlerpcu  aa^aXela^  ivexe,  awTeTdj(0'fi€v  'AptOTO- 
toSlkIStj^  eav  avrov^  oiKelp.         eppooao, 

60  'BaatXev^  'Airrtb^^o?  MeXedryptp  xaipecv,     *^viTuj(€V  17- 
fup  'ApuTToBi/eiSry;,  <f>dfi€PO^  Tlirpap  to  x^p'^^  '^^  '^^ 
XOipap  lijp  a-t/y/cvpova'ap,  irepi  ^9  irporepop  eypdypufiep 
SiSopre^  avr^  ovB*  Iri  seal  pup  TrapeiKrj^ipod^  Bui  rb  'Aft;- 
palip  T&  eirl  rov  pavaraBpMv  hnKex^pV^^^*  ^^  V^^" 

66  0)0*61/  dprl  fikp  rrj^  HerpiriSo^  X^P^  irapaZetx^^o* 
avr^  rh  lea  ifKiOpa^  {rvyx^ypV^V^^^  ^^  *"**  aXXa  ttX^- 
0pa  Bujxp^M,  TrpocepeyKCurOcu  irpo^  fjp  &/a  ^ovKrjrai 
r&fi  iroXeoop  r&p  ep  rfj  '^psripcu  ovfifMaxi^h  fcaBw' 
wep  KoX  irporepop  eypdyfrafiep,     'Op&pres  oZp  avrop 

60  eipovp  Spra  xal  irpoOvfiop  eh  rh  r)fiirepa  irpdrffior 
TO)  fiovXofieOa  iroXvoapevp  rdpOpatirov,  /cal  irepX 
Tovreap  avyKexeopi^KafjLep,     ^rfalp  Be  elpcu  riyi 

TJerplrtio^  X^P^  tA  ovyx^pV^^^^^  o^^t^ 
ir\40pa  p^^Xta  ireprcucocria,     Xvpra^op  ohp  Kara* 

•6  /j^erpfjaai  *ApurroBiKlB7j  koX  irapa£el^av  7^9 
epya^lfiov  rd  re  Sto^iXta  xal  irepraxoaia  irXir 
6pa  KoX  dprl  r&p  irepl  rifp  Tlirpap  oKKa  ipyctr 
alfiov  j^tXta  irepraKoa-ui  diro  t^9  ^o^tCKucti^  ^cS- 
pa^  rrfi  cvPopL^ovarf^  ry  ep  dpy^  BoOeiatf 

»o  airr^  irap    rip^p'  eaaai  Bi  koX  irpocrepeyKoa-OoA 
rrjp  %(opav  ^ AptaToBuclBrfP  irpo^  fjp  &p  l3ov\f)ra$ 
iroKip  r&p  ep  t§  ^fierepai,  cvfifiaxiaiy  KaOdr 
nrep  kcu  hf  rfj  irporepop  iirurroX^  eypdylra" 
fiep.     epfwxro. 


This  inscription,  the  great  historical  value  of  which  cannot  be  denied, 
seems  with  certainty  to  belong  to  the  third  or  second  century  B.C.,  judging 
from  the  subject  as  well  as  from  the  form  of  the  letters,  for  the  king 


racy  he  pleases.  Regarding  the  royal  subjects 
Id  the  estate  in  which  Petra  is  situated,  if  for 
safety's  sake  they  wish  to  lire  in  Petra,  we  have 
recommended  Aristodicides  to  let  them  remain 
there.     Farewell. 

^*King  Antiochus  greets  Meleager.  Aristo- 
dicides came  to  meet  us,  saying  that  Petra,  the 
district  and  the  land  with  it,  which  we  gave 
to  him  in  our  former  letter,  is  no  longer 
disposable,  it  having  been  granted  to  Athenaeus, 
the  commandant  of  the  naval  station ;  and  he 
begged  that,  instead  of  the  land  of  Petra,  the 
same  number  of  plethra  might  be  assigned  to  him 
(elsewhere),  and  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
confer  another  lot  of  two  thousand  plethra  of  land 
on  whichsoever  of  the  cities  in  our  confederacy 
he  might  choose,  according  as  we  wrote  before. 
Now,  seeing  him  friendly  disponed  and  zealous 


for  our  interests,  we  wish  to  show  great  regard 
for  the  man's  interest,  and  have  complied  with 
his  request  about  these  matters.  He  says  that 
his  grant  of  land  at  Petra  amounts  to  fifteen 
hundred  plethra.  Give  order  therefore  that  the 
two  thousand  five  hundred  plethra  of  arable 
land  be  mea.<iured  out  and  assigned  to  Aris- 
todicides ;  and  further,  instead  of  the  land 
around  Petra,  another  lot  of  fifteen  hundred 
plethra  of  arable  land,  to  be  taken  from  the 
royal  domains  bordering  on  the  estate  which  we 
first  granted  to  him.  Let  now  Aristodicides 
confer  the  land  on  whichsoever  of  the  cities  in 
our  confederacy  he  may  wish,  as  we  have  written 
in  our  former  letter.     Farewell," 


Sic, 
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Antiochus,  who  is  repeatedly  mentioned,  must  be  either  Antiochus  I.,  sur- 
named  Soter  (281  to  260  B.C.),  or  Antiochus  IIL,  the  Great  (222  to  186  b.c). 
Polybius,  who  was  born  in  210  or  200  b.c,  and  died  in  122  B.C.,  speaks 
indeed  in  his  History '  of  a  Meleager  who  lived  in  his  time,  and  was  an 
ambassador  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  reigned  from  174  to  164  B.C.,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  this  Meleager  afterwards  became  satrap  of  the 
Hellespont.  But  in  the  first  letter  of  Antiochus  to  his  satrap  Meleager, 
he  gives  him  the  option  of  assigning  to  Aristodicides  the  2000  plethra  of 
land,  either  from  the  district  bordering  upon  the  territory  of  Gergis  or 
upon  that  of  Scepsis.  The  town  of  Gergis,  however,  according  to  Strabo, 
was  destroyed  by  king  Attains  I.  of  Pergamus,  who  reigned  from  241  to 
197  B.C.,  and  transplanted  the  inhabitants  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sources  of  the  Gaicus  in  Mysia.  These  sources,  as  Strabo  himself  says, 
are  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  Mount  Ida,  and  therefore  also  from 
Hium.  Two  thousand  plethra  of  land  at  such  a  distance  could  not  have 
been  of  any  use  to  the  Ilians ;  consequently,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  inscription  can  be  speaking  of  the  new  town  of  Gergitha,  which 
was  rising  into  importance  at  the  sources  of  the  Gaicus.  Thus  the  old 
town  of  Gergis  must  be  meant,  whose  ruins  are  probably  those  on  the 
height  of  the  Bali  Dagh  beyond  Bounarbashi.  Livy^  gives  an  account 
of  the  visit  of  Antiochus  HI.,  the  Great,  to  Ilium.  I  also  find  in  the 
Corpus  Inseriptionum  Oraecarum  (No.  3596),  that  this  Antiochus  had  a 
general  called  Meleager,  who  may  subsequently  have  become  satrap  of 
the  Hellespont.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Calvert  calls  my  attention  to 
Ghishull,  who,  in  his  AntiquitcUes  Asiaticae,  says  that  Antiochus  I.,  Soter, 
on  an  expedition  with  his  fleet  against  the  king  of  Bithynia,  stopped 
at  the  town  of  Sigeum,  which  lay  near  Hium,  and  that  the  king  went  up 
to  Hium  with  the  queen,  who  was  his  wife  and  sister,  and  with  the  great 
dignitaries  and  his  suite.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  said  of  the  brilliant 
reception  which  was  there  prepared  for  him,  but  there  is  an  account  of 
the  reception  which  was  arranged  for  him  at  Sigeum.  The  Sigeans 
lavished  servile  flattery  upon  him,  and  not  only  did  they  send  ambassadors 
to  congratulate  him,  but  the  Senate  also  passed  a  decree,  in  which  they 
eulogized  all  the  king's  actions,  and  proclaimed  that  public  prayers 
should  be  offered  up  to  the  Ilian  Athene,  to  Apollo  (who  was  regarded 
as  his  ancestor),  to  the  goddess  of  Victory,  and  to  other  deities,  for 
his  and  his  consort's  welfare ;  that  the  priestesses  and  priests,  the  senators 
and  all  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  should  carry  wreaths,  and  that 
all  the  citizens  and  all  the  strangers  settled  or  temporarily  residing  in 
Sigeum  should  publicly  extol  the  virtues  and  the  bravery  of  the  great 
king ;  further,  that  a  golden  equestrian  statue  of  the  king,  raised  on  a 
pedestal  of  white  marble,  should  be  erected  in  the  Temple  of  Athene  at 
Sigeum,  and  that  it  should  bear  this  inscription :  "  The  Sigeans  have 
erected  this  statue  to  king  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  for  the  devotion 
he  has  shown  to  the  temple,  and  because  he  is  the  benefactor  and  the 
saviour  of  the  people :  this  mark  of  honour  is  to  be  proclaimed  in  the 
popular  assemblies  and  at  the  public  games." 


'  xxviii.  1,  and  xxxi.  21.  ^  xxxv.  43. 
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It  is  very  probable  that  a  similar  reception  awaited  Antiochus  I.  in 
nium,  so  that  he  kept  the  city  in  good  remembrance.  That  he  cherished 
kindly  feelings  towards  the  Ilians  is  proved  also  by  the  inscription 
No.  3595  in  the  Corpus  Inscripiionum  Oraecarum.  But  whether  it  is  he 
or  Antiochus  the  Great  that  is  referred  to  in  the  newly-found  inscription, 
I  do  not  venture  to  decide. 

Aristodicides,  of  Assos,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  inscription, 
is  utterly  unknown,  and  his  name  occurs  here  for  the  first  time.  The 
name  of  the  place  Petra  also,  which  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the 
inscripjbion,  is  quite  unknown :  it  must  have  been  situated  in  the  neigh^ 
bourhood,  but  all  my  endeavours  to  discover  it  in  the  modern  Turkish 
names  of  the  localities,  or  by  other  means,  have  been  in  vain. 

Another  inscription  is  on  a  marble  slab  2  ft.  broad  and  3  ft.  long,  and 
runs  as  follows : — 

XINIOYTOYEYA 
OrMEN  OYKAMENAXQirAAYK.O 

EnEFPAtAMEN  E IZTTHAHN  KATATONNOMON  EPPOM/VON  nATFOTOy 
XPHMATttLZHEZHMIOMENONYnOTONnPOTANEIINTXlNnEPIAlO 
«  4)ANHN HrHZI AHMOYOt  lAONTATOYTKATATON NOMONrTATHPAEAYO 
KAIMHNO^ENHNMNH2LAPXOYKAlAP^tWIAnpON<|)ANIAKA^AIOMHZ!d^N 
A^OAAnNIOYE2>^  M  liLMENOYlVnOnrflN  nPYTANEflNTIlN  nEPIAlO<J>ANHN 
HrHXIAHMOYYnOHMEPAITPEirO+IAONTAIEKAZTONAYTQNrrATHPAZAYO 
M  H  NOAOTON  M  HNOAOTOYKAlHPAKAElAHNKAIMHNQAOTONTOYrHPAKAEl 
10  AOYEZHMmMENOYrYnOTQNnEPI+AINXlNAKTAEYAHMOYnPYTA 
NEilNO<>IAONTAEKArTONAYTnNlTATHPArAYO 
AFTEMIAnPONMHNO+ANTOYEZHMIilMENONYnOTilNNO 

MO<fYAAiaiNTXlNnEPlinnAPXONHrHriAHMOYO*IAON 
TAXTATHPAZAYO 

copiou  rod  EuS  .... 

oa/jLCV ovKUfieva^o^  T\avKO  .  . 

eTreypdy^afiev  eU  arijXrjv  Kark  rov  vo/jlov  ^Fipy6<f>LXov  Uarpoaov  (?) 

XpfjfuiTi^^  fiy'  i^rjfiiayfidpov  inro  r&v  wpordvecov^  r&v  wepl  Ato- 
i<f>dpi]V  'HyrjaiSijfioVf  o^iKovra^  tov^  tcark  rov  vofiov  ararrjpa^  Bvo 

teal  MrfvoyivTfv  Mtfrfirdp^ov  Kol  * ApT€fiiB<apov  ^auia  Kal  ^lofirfinriv 

* AttoXKcovIov,  i^fjfucjfievov^  inro  r&v  irpvrdvefov  r&v  irepX  Aio<f}dpi]p 

'  HyrjaiSi^fiov  irrrb  ^fjuepof;  rpeh  oc^iXoirra?*  Ikootov  airr&v  <rrarrjpa^  Bvo. 

MtfvoBoTov  MrjvoBorov  zeal  *Ii pa/cXelBijv  xal  MtjpoBotov  tou?  'Hpa^cXei- 
10  Bou  i^t)fiUi>/M€vov<:  inrb  r&v  nrepX  ^aivdvafcra  ^vBijfiou  irpurd- 

vecoVj  6(f)i\jovra^  CKcurrov  ain&v  ararrjpa^  Bvo. 

*Apr€fiiBa)pov  M.rfvo<f>dvrov  i^rjfJLUofievov  inro  r&v  VO' 

fjbO(f>v7iAKCf}v  r&v  irepl  "Iinrap'Xpv  'Hyrjo'iSijfjLov,  o^iKov^ 

ra  ararripas  Bvo, 

In  the  inscription  quoted  in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Oraecartim  under 
No.  3604,  which  is  admitted  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Octavianus  Augustus, 
Hipparchus  is  mentioned  as  a  member  of  the  Ilian  Council;  and  as  on 
line  13  the  same  name  occurs  with  the  same  attribute,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  maintain  that  the  above  inscription  belongs  to  the  time  of  Augustus. 

»  Sic.  «  Sic.  *  Sic.  *  Sic. 
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In  the  first  wall  of  the  temple  I  found  a  marble  slab  nearly  1  ft. 
thick,  32j^  in.  broad,  and  3i^  ft.  long,  with  the  following  inscription : — 

HBOYAHKAIOAHMOZ 

rAloNKAIZAPAToNyioNToYZEBAZ 
TOYTbNZYNrENHKAinATPiiNAKAlEY 
EPrETKNTH  ZnOAEflZ 

'H  l3ov\f)  Kol  6  Bijfio^ 
Tdlov  T^aUrapa  tov  vlov  rod  Xefiao'" 
Tov  TOV  awyeinj  koX  Trarp&va  koX  ev- 
epTferqv  Trjfi  7roX€Q>9. 

The  person  praised  in  this  inscription  can  by  no  means  have  been  the 
Emperor  Caligula,  for  in  that  case  the  title  ainoKpartop  would  have  been 
added.  But  as  this  word  is  wanting,  the  person  meant  is  certainly  Gains 
Caesar,  the  son  of  Marcus  Yipsanius  Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  Augustus.  He  had  a  brother  called  Lucius.  Both  were  adopted  by 
Augustus,  and,  owing  to  this  adoption,  they  received  the  title  of  viol  tov 
Xe^aoTov,  and  both  were  selected  by  Augustus  as  his  successors.  Caius 
Caesar,  born  in  the  year  20  B.C.,  was  adopted  at  the  age  of  three  years. 
He  took  part  in  the  Trojan  games,  which  Augustus  instituted  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  of  Marcellus.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
appointed  Consul,  and  when  nineteen  he  was  made  Governor  of  Asia. 
During  his  administration  there  he  became  involved  in  a  war  with 
Phraates,  king  of  Armenia,  was  wounded,  and  died  in  the  year  4  after 
Christ,  on  the  21st  of  February,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.*  As  in  the 
inscription  he  is  called  the  kinsman,  the  benefactor,  and  the  patron  of 
Ilium,  it  is  probable  that  he  often  came  here  during  his  administration : 
at  all  events,  he  took  great  interest  in  the  city,  and  lavished  favours  upon 
it.  The  family  of  the  Julii  always  attached  great  importance  to  their 
descent  from  lulus  (or  Ascanius),  the  son  of  Aeneas ;  and  the  political 
object  of  Virgirs  Aeneid  was  to  prove  and  glorify  their  genealogy.  This 
explains  the  favours  which  the  Julii  lavished  upon  Ilium,  and  their  hatred 
against  the  Greeks,  because  they  destroyed  Troy,  and  also  because  they 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  Mark  Antony. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Frank  Calvert  for  a  squeeze 
of  another  inscription  engraved  on  a  marble  slab,  which  he  found  on  his 
field  at  Hissarlik  after  my  departure  thence  in  the  summer  of  1873.  It 
has  been  carefully  re-copied  from  the  squeeze  by  my  friend  Professor 
Stephanos  Eoumanoudes,  who,  judging  from  the  shape  of  the  characters, 
thinks  that  this  inscription  dates  from  the  time  of  Antigonus  Doson,  who 
died  in  221  b.o. 

(Fi/fti/iiy  tS)v  avvehp)oDV'  eTreiBrj  MaXovaco^  ^cuc^^ov 

(Tapyapeif^s  avrjp  dy)a0b(s:)  iyv  BiaTeXet  irepX  to  lepov  t^9  'A^- 

(T)vd<s  TTJ^  'IXaoSo?  /cat)  irepl  Ta^  TroXet?,  fcal  irpoTcpov  T€  iroXXd  XPV^i^') 

*  VcUeiiu  Paterculus,  ii.  102. 
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(jiepo^  r^  T€)  aweSp^l)^  koI  ra2<:  TroXeatv  e?9  r€  rit  Karaa'K€vd<rfia'' 

6  {ra  irdvra  rk  t^)9  Travtiyvpeax;  teal  eh  rh^  7rp€<r/3€{i)a^:  ra<;  (tt)7rooT€X(Xo-) 
(jUva^  irepX)  t&v  aXKiov  t&v  <rvfJAf>€p6vTa>v  t^  7ravrf{yvp€i)  yprj^ra 
{aTo)Ka  Kal  rifv  aXXrfv  irpoOvfiiav  ifi  iraat  rot^  {jc)(upol<;  wape^op^c^ifo^  pxr) 
(t)A  7roXX.^9  euvola^,  koI  vvv  €??  t€  ttiv  irpea^elav  rrjv  varepov  aTroar^eXKo-) 
(jji£)v7iv  irpo^s  ^Avriyovov  eBtofcev  j^pvaov^  rpiaKoaiov^  aroKoxn  /cal  ek  (t^i') 

10  (toO)  Oedrpou  KarcurKevrjv  'xpi^fiara  K0/u<ra9  ek  *'l\iov  eBtOKev  rok  ey- 
(B6)t(u<s  oaav  iBiovro  ^vcrov<;  'xCKioxn  rerpaKociov^  TramjKovra 
droKov^'  erretBif  l^aKovaio^  SiareXel  irpdrredv  koX  Xeywv  dirpQ<f>ar 
auTTOD^  ifi  iraci  to2<:  Kcupoi^  ra  av/j^epoma  r^  Bern  teal  rah  TroXeatv, 
dfyad'p  TV)(rj^  BeSoy^jBcu  rok  awkhpoL^iy  iircuveacu  ^aXovciov 

16  Bo/c^ibi;  Tapyapia  kolL  are^vtoaaA  ainov  iv  tA  yvfivixS  drf&vi 
j(pva'^  aT€<l>dv^  diro  Spaj(/M&p  'xtXlav,  operijv  €V€K€i/  t^  ^^/^(O 
TO  Upov  Kal  rtfv  iravrfyvpiv  koX  to  kowov  t&v  irokeayv,  BeSoaOai  Sk 
avT^  p.€V  rr)V  aTeKeiav  /eaOdTrep  BiSoTai,  BeSoaOcu  Se  Kal  Toh  iK' 
yovois;  ainov  rijv  aTcXeuiv  otl  &v  irtokSHnv  fj  drfopd^axriV  to  Bi  '^nj- 

20  <l>ia'fjLa  ToBe  dvarfpd\^ma^  eh  an]\rfv  Oeivai  eh  to  iepov  t% 

*A0rjva^y  eTnp^XrfOfjvaL  Sk  tou?  Tapyapeh,  OTrtof;  &v  elB&aiv  airavTe^ 
on  iirlaTaraL  to  kocvov  t&v  iroXetov  Toh  oiaiv  ar/adoh  dvBpdaiv  eh 
avToif^  X^P^v  diroBiBovat, — Tvtofvq  t&v  cvveSptov*  eTreiStf  Ma\ot;o'M9 
dirofrreXKovToiv  r&v  avviBpayv  irpiajSei^  Trpo?  rov  ffa^iXea  ( inrep) 

25  T979  iXjevdepla^  Ktii  airrovofila^  t&v  Trokeav  t&v  Koiv(ovova-(&v  tov 
iepov  KoX  T^9  TravTiyvpeo)^  eBtaKev  aroKa  ')(pripxLTa  roh  a7rooT(€\Xo-) 
fievoif;  dr/yeXot^  6<ra  exiKevov  oi  avveBpoiy  7rape<rKeva<re(v  Be)  Kal  rh  (eh) 
a'KrjvT)v  aroKa  '}(pi]fiaTa  koI  ToXXa  Be  irpodvpM^  irmjp€T{et  eh)  ori  &{v  •?ra-) 
poJcaXfj  TO  cvveBpiov'  ayadfj  tv^,  BeBoyjScu  T0J9  oweBpovfij  hra^" 

30  veaa^,  t€  MaXot/o-toi/  ^aKylov  Tapyapea,  oti  dvijp  dr/ado^  e<mv  irepl  to 
Iepov  T^9  *A07jva^  kolL  ttjv  iravrfyvpiv  koX  to  koivov   t&v  iroXetov  kclI  are- 
<f>av&<rai  ainov  XP^^^  are^dvip  diro  Bpa^p^v  %t\/a)i^  ev  t^  71;- 
fiviK^  dry&vt,  dvar/pdyftac  Be  to  '^^urp^  roBe  eh  anjXrfv  Ttfv  inr€(j)) 
T&v  auveSpi&v  t&v  MaXovciov  fieXKova&v  dvaTe0i]a'€{a0a)L  eh  to  Upov, 

35  iTnfieXrfffrjvai  Bi  tou9  Tapyapehy  07ra)9  &v  elB&aiv  airavre^,  Sti 
iTriaraTCU  to  koivov  t&v  TroXemv  Toh  oiaiv  drfodoh  dvBpdaiv  eh  av^ 
T0U9  X^/o^i;  diroBiBovai. — rvtofii]  t&v  aweBptov'  iireiZrj  Ma\ot;o-to9  Ke^ 
Xevei  iTrarfyelXai  a\n&  ffBrj  to  avveBpiov,  iroatov  BelroA  trap    ainov  XPVf^" 
roDv  €19  Te  TO  BeoTpov  koX  eh  rSXKa  Kon'aaKevdapLaTa  kclL  eh  tcl 

40  iepa  Kal  eh  rrjv  irpea^eiaVf  Kal  <l>r)al  BeKetv  irapovroDV  t&v  aW' 
eBpayv  rjBrj  Bovvai  irdvTa'  dyaOfj  rvxjj,  BeBox^cLf'  T019  cvv- 
dSpot<:  errarfyeZKcu  IS/laXovaltp,  Bovvai  Toh  drf(t}vo6erai<;  ;^(i;o'oi)9) 
TpiaxtXlov^  Kal  irevTaKoaiov^  avv  Toh  irepvai  6ff>eC\jofievoi<i  a(vTftJ,) 
Toi»9  Be  dr/tovoOera^  oh  fiev  &v  ainol  ypriacuvTai,  (Ta)  B(J)e  a(?)(i/aX<i-) 

45  pMTa  Oelvai  eh  to  iepov ^  dv  Be  ti  irepirfevr^ra^  (ck  ?)  Bo0€VT{a)v  t&v) 
epycoVf  diroBovva^  M.a\ovai(p. — Tvdfirf  t&v  avviBptoV  eweiBrj  Ma- 
Xouo't09  BcMc^^/bu  Tapyapeif^  dvrjp  drya0b<;  &v  Bui,TeXe{l  irepl  to) 
iepov  T^9  ^A07)vd<:  t^9  *I\taSo9  Kal  to  aweBpioVy  B{eB6')(0ai) 
Toh  (rt/veBpoi^,  <rre(f>av&a'a4,  MaXowtoj/  Xpvo-cS  <TT{e<f>dvtp  dirb) 

60  Xpvo-(ft)i;  Tpid  ?  Kov)Ta,  KaXeiv  Be  aif(Tov  Kal)  €49  irpoeBplaiy  avv  roh  avviBp'  ?) 
0A9  ev  TOW  dy&(J)aiv  6vop.aa{Ti )  elvai  B(€  uTeXeiav) 
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Kol  axrr^  kclL  iyyovoi^*  ro  Sk  yp^{(f>ia'fia  To)Se  avar/pdA^pra^  (rov9  070)1/0-) 
Oirw:  ek  an^Xrjv  Oelvai  eU  (to  Upo)v  t^9  ^A07)va^. — (Tvmfirf  r&v  aw*) 
eBptaV  iweiSif  MaXoua(to9)  a{vffp  d)ya06^  &v  SiaT(€Xei  Trepl  to  Uphv) 

M  T^  'Aft;m9  TTJ^  'I\mk(8o9)  icclL  r6  kovvov  t&v  7r6X(6G)i;,) 

arfod^  TVXPy  hehoydiai  to*?)  aweSpoi*;,  (a)U  rifiai^  {rerlfir/Tai  MaXou-) 
0*^09  inrb  Tov  ai/veiSpL^ov,  avar/pdylrcu  ifcd{aT)rjv  (r)&v  iroXewv  r&v  Koiimvov 

<r&v  TOV  Upov  /c(al  r^)?  ircunjyvpeo)^  Ka( KaBoa^  e/cda--) 

TTf  vofio^  iarii  .  .  .  ) — Xi/uiXo9  Aa/JLyfraKr)(vo^  ehrev*  iireiSij  MaXourtov) 

60  0  Tapyapev^  i(7rt/A€fi?)€\riTa4,  Trpo9v(jJM>^  .  .  .) 

rk  dvcLKjij^uvra ) 

TToKeiTiv  e 

OTi  TTpoBvijjLtosi) SeSaxjSai  to2?  awihpoi,^ 

<rT€<f>{avSi<r<u  ^aXovaiov  ^cuc^lov  Tapyapia  j(pva'^  are') 

^  (l>dv{^) 

I  also  found  in  the  Temple  of  Athene,  besides  an  inscribed  pedestal  of 
black  slate,  3  ft.  8  in.  high  and  20  J  in.  broad,  the  statue  of  a  man,  of  fine 
white  marble,  nearly  4  ft.  high.  As  is  proved  by  the  inscription,  it  was 
sculptured  by  Pytheas  of  Argos,  and  was  erected  by  the  Ilians  in  honour 
of  Metrodorus,  the  son  of  Themistagoras,  of  whom  it  is  a  representation. 
The  figure  was  in  the  position  of  an  orator,  as  is  shown  by  the  footmarks 
on  the  pedestal.    The  head  and  the  feet  are  unfortunately  wanting. 

The  inscriptions  run  as  follows : — 

OA  HMOSOIAI  EIQN 
MHTPoACPONeEMIZTAroPoY 

And  lower  down,  on  the  same  side  of  the  pedestal — 

nYGEAZAPrElOZEnolHZE 

IsHryrpoitopov  ^efLiarar/opov, 
HvOea*:  'A/yyeZo?  hrotqac. 

There  were  in  antiquity  many  men  named  Metrodorus,  but  only  two 
of  them  were  especially  celebrated,  and  both  were  natives  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  one,  born  in  Lampsacus,  was  a  pupil  of  Epicurus ;  ®  the  other,  a 
native  of  Scepsis,  was  a  philosopher,  orator,  and  statesman,  and  was  held 
in  high  esteem  by  Mithridates  VII.  Eupator,'  who  afterwards  had  him 
put  to  death  in  a  horrible  manner.^  The  name  of  the  father  of  this 
Metrodorus  of  Scepsis  is  unknown,  and  whether  he  was  called  Themista- 
goras or  otherwise,  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
inscription  and  the  statue  were  raised  in  honour  of  the  Scepsian  orator, 
philosopher,  and  statesman.  I  find  no  mention  whatever  of  the  sculptor 
Pytheas  of  Argos.    Only  one  Pytheas,  a  silver-chaser,  is  named  by  Pliny, 

•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  589.  •  Plutarch,  Life  of  Luculius. 

'  Strabft,  xiii.  p.  609.  •  //.  N.  xxxv.  12,  s.  55. 
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as  being  a  contemporary  of  Pompey  the  Great :  Pliny,  however,  does  not 
state  his  birth-place.  Another  Pytheas  was  a  wall-painter  and  a  native 
of  Achaea.  Neither  of  these  can  therefore  be  the  Argive  sculptor  who 
carved  the  statue  and  put  his  name  on  the  pedestal.  But,  as  Professor 
Eoumanoudes,  observes  to  me,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  name  of  an 
insignificant  sculptor  should  be  forgotten,  seeing  that  the  names  of  so 
many  great  kings  are  lost. 

In  the  same  part  of  the  Temple  of  Athen^  we  found  the  fragment  of 
a  marble  slab,  which  has  evidently  been  very  long,  with  the  following 
inscription : — 

EnETTOYArKS^YnATOYrAIOYICAAYAlOVnonAIOYYlCVNERahOIEniTAEArf^ 

TDIiraMANHNfirMPVOVEINEEAnOETEIAAinPOlHMArElinARA+YAAKHN 
THI  nOAEDZZTPATlXITAZ  KA I  ERA  YTilN  HfEMON  AZ  ROI  MA  N  H  NHN 
ONTE£HMaN<t'lAOlKAlEYNO£2IAJAKElMEN0inPaLTONAHM0NHMnN 

»  ETAnErTEIAANTOYZTErTPATIATArKAIEnAYTflNHrEMONANIK 

APON  M  H  NO+I  AOYYIOrfcTAinAPATENOMENOZEIITHN  HOAINHMflN 

TEENAHWIANnOIEITAIKAAHNKAlEYIXHMONAKAlAZl 

POYA  H  MOYKA ITHIEAY70Y  FIATPI A  OZTH  NTETX2N 

EAYTI2INE ANILKXINENAHMIANEYT. .  .ONR 
JO  TONKAOATTEPEniBAAAEIANAP 

XEJPIIMENHNEATOjni 

THNYnEPTHr4>YAAK 

EIE  +  EPETAirnOYA 

EKKAlMaNOYAEl 
»« MONICA  I 

iirel  Tov  avdinrdrov  Tatov  T^Xavhiov  JloirXLov  viov  Ne/owi/o?  iTnTo^avTo*;, 
Tot9  TloifiapTjv&v  apxovaiv  i^irotrreTKcu  irpo^  ^fid<:  ek  7rap€uf>v\aKTjv 
T7j<s  TToXeo)?  GTpaTui)Ta<i  KoX  hr   avr&v  fffefiiva^  Tloifiavfj&v  {ol?) 
ovre^  flli&v  4>l\oi  xal  evvocj^  BuiKelfievoi  7rp6<i  tov  Stj/jlov  fifuav 

6  i^airioTeiXav  tou9  t€  (rrparuiyra^  koI  hr   avratv  'qyefwva  N/^(aI^•) 
Spov,  Mrjvo<l>L\ov  (ft)  09  Kol  iraparfevofievo^  eh  rrfv  ttoXlv  rjiuav  (rrfv) 
T€  ivBrjfjilav  irotelrai  KoKifp  xal  eva-)(fifiova  ko^  d^l{av  tov  T€  ^ fieri") 
pov  hrfpjov  kolL  t^9  iaurov  frarplSo^,  tijv  T€  t&v  {v<f>?) 
kavT^  veavlaKODU  €vBr)fiiav  €xn{aKT)ov  7r{apij(€Tcu  koI  iau-) 

10  TOP  /caOdirep  iiri/SdWei  dvSp(l Koi  ttjv  i^ovaiai/  Trfp  iyKe-) 

^eipicfiivfjv  kavTtfi  7n(<TT&<;  koi) 

TTfv  \nrip  Trj<;  <^i;Xa#c(^9) 

ela<f>€p€Tcu  <rn'Ovh{rjv) 
i/c  Kaiv&v  ovSei 

u  f^v  /cal 

The  Proconsul  Gains  Claudius  Nero,  the  son  of  Publius,  who  is  praised 
in  this  inscription,  ruled  over  the  province  of  Asia  from  674  to  675  after 
the  foundation  of  Bome  (80-79  B.C.).  Hence  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  who  mentions  him  in  his  orations  against  Verres.^® 

The  Poemanenians  (lIoifjLavrjvol)  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortress  of 
Poemanenon,  to  the  south  of  Cyzicus.^^ 

**  WAddin};tun,  Fastes  des  Provinces  Asiatiquea  '*  Pape-Beuseler,    Lexihm    dtr    Cfriechiacken 

(k  CEinpiro  liomain  ;  Paris,  187*2,  pp.  43,  44.  Eitjcutuunen. 
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To  judge  from  the  form  and  thickness  of  the  stone,  this  inscription 
must  have  been  very  long  and  hare  contained  more  than  70  lines.  But 
even  the  fragment  is  of  historical  value,  and  all  the  more  as  we  know  for 
certain  that  it  comes  down  to  us  from  the  year  80  b.o. 

Upon  the  site  of  the  Doric  Temple  of  Apollo,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
hill,  I  found  at  a  depth  of  6^  ft.  a  block  of  marble,  5^  ft.  high  and  2f  ft. 
both  in  breadth  and  thickness;  it  weighs  about  50cwt.  and  bears  the 
following  inscription : — 

HBOYAHKAIOAHMO 
lAlEIlNETIMHZANAY 

KAAYAIONKAIKINAI 

AloNKYZIKHNoNA 
.TAAoriSLTHNYnoTo 

OTATOY  AYTO  KP  ATOpo 

lAPOETITOYAIAlOYAA 

NOY  A  N TilN  |oY r EBA 

EYZEBoYEK..lnoAA 
i»  M  E  TAA  ATH I  n(0)A  E IKAT© 

ZANTAKAir..=ArXoNT 

TETHAonZT..  lAKAIZTf 

rop|AIZAMA...nAEHrT 

A=IONAPETH..ENEKENK- 
w  EYNO  lA  IT  H  rn  POZTH 

noAIN 

• 

The  first  name  occurring  in  this  inscription,  of  which  the  syllable  ay 
is  preserved,  is  probably  AYAOZ.  The  word  kaikinai  should  no  doubt  be 
KAIKINAN,  Ca£cinam.  Whether  the  other  name,  of  which  aion  remains,  is 
intended  for  TA ION,  I  do  not  venture  positively  to  decide,  but  I  consider 
it  to  be  probable.  For  the  inscription,  which  I  read  as  follows,  is  written 
in  bad  Greek,  especially  towards  the  end: — ^'H  fiovXtf  koX  6  SfjfjLo{9:)  ^IXiiav 
irlfir^aav  KvKov  KXau^Lov  KatKivav  Tdlop  (?)  Kv^ncrjvop  a(jy)(pv)Ta  XoyiarrfV 
inro  To(y  OeCjordrov  avroKparopo^^  KaC)aapo<:  TItov  At\lov  ^AS(pui)vov  ^Av 
rojvLov  %€fia(aTOv)  ^vae^ow  K(a)l  7ro\X(A  koI)  fieydXa  tJ  TroXet  Karo{p0(oy- 
aavra  koX  irapdaypvrd  re  rfj  Xoyiarela  Kal  {Tv(v7j)yopi€U^  avS{pa)  irdxrq^ 
T{ffifi<;)  a^iov  dperf}^  €V€K€V  K{ai)  evvoUv;  t^9  Trpo?  ttjv  itoKlp. 

The  emperor  mentioned  in  this  inscription  is  of  course  Antoninus 
Pius,  whose  reign  began  in  the  year  138  a.d.,  and  who  died  in  161  a.d.  ; 
it  is  merely  by  an  error  that  he  is  here  called  Antonius.  He  took  the 
name  of  Hadrian  from  his  adoptive  father,  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Aelius  after  the  death  of  Hadrian's  first  adopted  son, 
Aelius  Caesar.  Upon  the  upper  end  of  the  block  of  marble  there  are  two 
foot-marks,  the  one  considerably  in  advance  of  the  other.  Each  of  them 
being  16^  in.  long,  they  leave  no  doubt  but  that  upon  this  block   the 
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colossal  statue  of  the  Cyzicene,  who  is  praised  in  the  inscription,  stood  in 
the  attitude  of  an  orator.  In  the  hinder  foot-mark  there  is  a  hole,  1^  in. 
sqnare,  in  which  was  placed  the  iron  rod  for  fixing  the  statue.  To  judge 
from  the  size  of  the  foot-marks,  the  statue  must  have  been  more  than  8  ft. 
high ;  and,  as  the  marble  block  is  5^  ft.  in  height,  the  whole  must  have 
been  at  least  13^  ft.  high,  and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  in  which  this  work  of  art  stood  was  very  spacious. 

In  the  quadrangular  building  of  large  wrought  stones,  59  ft.  long  and 
43  ft.  broad,  the  foundations  of  which  I  had  brought  to  light  in  October 
1871,  I  found,  at  a  depth  of  about  5  ft.,  a  slab  of  marble  25*6  in.  in 
length,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  13*6  in.  in  breadth,  and  the  lower  part 
15'36  in.     It  contains  the  following  inscription : — 

'ETretS^  Aui<f>€vrjf:  IloWca)?  TrjfjLvlTi]^,  hiarpL^oiV  irapct  ry  /Saa-iKet, 
<^/Xo9  i>v  Kol  evvov^  BiareXel  r^  ^H^9  ypeicui  7rape)(6fi€vo<;  irpoOvfio)^  ek 
h  av  Tt9  avTov  irapaKoKj},  S€S6j(0ai  t§  fiov\§  /cat  r^  ^VH^  hrcuveo'cu  fiev 
avTov  hfi  TovTOi^y  TrapOKcCKelv  Be  koX  €^9  to  Xonrov  elvat  4>CKjOTipav  eh  ra 
rod  irjfiov  <rvfi<l>€povTa,  hehoaOai  hk  avrm  iroXirelav,  irpo^evCav,  eyKTrfdv^ 
arikeiav  &v  xal  oi  iroiXXrai  aTeXel^  euri  koI  €<f>oSov  iirl  rrjv  /3ov\rfv  irporrfp 
fierh  T€L  Upa  koI  a(f>i^w  koIX  ifi  iroKkfMp  xal  ev  elpi^vt}  aavXel  koX  cunrovSei* 
avarfpa^^cu  th.  ra  SeSofieva  avr^  ravra  eh  OT^Xrfv  xal  (ava)0€iva^  e^h  •  .  •  • 

The  king  spoken  of  in  this  inscription  must  have  been  one  of  the  kings  of 
Pergamus,  and  from  the  character  of  the  writing  I  belieye  that  it  must  be 
assigned  to  the  third  century  before  Christ. 

At  about  the  same  depth,  and  by  the  side  of  the  building,  I  found 
a  second  marble  slab,  16*5  in.  in  length  and  13*4  in.  in  breadth.  The 
inscription  runs  as  follows: — 

*I\(€ft9  ehoaav  Mei/eXo^  ^Appafiaiov  *A07jval(p  eveprfirrj  yevofievip  airr&v 
Kol  irepl  Tffv  ekevOepUof  avhpX  arfoJd^  yevofieiHp  irpo^evLav  teal  ev€pye<rla^. 

This  second  inscription,  to  judge  from  the  form  of  the  letters,  appears 
to  belong  to  the  first  century  b.o.  *Appafiaia;  here  occurs  for  the  first 
time  as  an  Attic  name. 

At  the  same  depth,  and  likewise  by  the  side  of  the  foundations  of  the 
same  building,  I  found  a  third  marble  slab,  nearly  15  in.  long  and  about 
14  in.  broad,  bearing  the  following  inscription : — 

M7fv6<l>i\o^  TXavplov  ehrev'  eTreiStf  TrXe/oi/e^  r&v  iroXir&v  eire'XSovTe^  e/rl 
rrjp  fiovKriv  (f>aa'w  ^cupeav  rov  rerarf^ikvov  hr  ^A/3vBov  evvoxjv  re  elvai  t^ 
iroKei  vol  ivloi^  irpea/SevofiepoL^  inro  rov  hrjfiov  irpo^  avrov  /3ovK6fjL€vov  t§ 
TToXcL  j(apl^€a0cu  rrjv  ircurap  <rrrovSr)v  teal  irpovoiav  TroeiaOai  xal  roh  awav- 
rSxnv  airr^  t&v  ttoKit&v  <f>iKavdpoi)rtro}^  Trpoa'<f>€p€<r0ai,  Xva  oiv  icol  o  hrfp^o^ 
<f>alv7p'ai  rrjv  KaOrjKOvaav  ^^pii/  cnrohtZov^  roh  irpoaipovpAvots  rijv  7ro(Xtx/) 
S€S6')(0O'i" 

This  third  inscription  also  appears  to  belong  to  the  first  century  B.C. 

It  is  probable  that  the  building  in  which  I  discovered  these  three 
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inscriptions  was  the  Town-hall  or  Botilenterion  of  ninm ;  at  all  events,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  temple. 

The  following  inscriptions  were  found  at  a  depth  of  from  19  in.  to 
3j^  ft.  below  my  wooden  house  on  Hissarlik : — 


rA 

,-  .EZAI NOY 

« ABOYKOA ETPAN* 

....ZKATATTAHOOZEIZOINIZTPA 

..TiINEtH<t>IZ©AlXKAAPEIZO 

..ZANAPAI  TOYZZYNOHZOMEN 

....EPONYTTHPXENKAISTHAn 

ii)....IEN  TilTIiN  ZAMO0PAK 

....IZ  AHO  KAOIZTAMENO 

....ENOYZTHNZYW0EZIN 

MOAOriAZTOAhmrPA 

OIKHZONTEZHPEOHZ 

a OnEIOOYMIAHZIOZ 

OOYAIOTTEIAHZB , 

.:...  Ti4>Ar4HrAiT , 


•  ft 


•    •    •    • 


,  ,  aa 

^a-cu vov{f:) 

5 a/3ovfco\ erpav  <f> 

....  9  Kara  irXrjdo^  ek  olvioTpa 

.  .  T6)i/  h^f^iaOtu  XxaBpei^;  o 

.  .  9  apSpa^  T0U9  avvd7)a'0fJL€v(pv^) 

....  €pov  VTTTJp'xep  xal  arrfKo) 

10  ....  i  €2/  Tc5^  T&v  'S,afio0pd/(^(ja)v)    .... 

.  .  .  •  t9  diroKodurrafiivo 

....  €1/01/9  T^v  avvOeavv 

{o)fjLoXoyla^  ro  dvTiypa(<l>ov)  .  . 

oi/cqaovTe^  'qpi6fia^{av) 

15 {Ai)(y7r€l0ov  MiX'^tn^^ 

00V  Ato7re/&79  B 

......  ('Ai/)Tt^ai^9  'Att 


This  inscription  contains  a  contract  for  a  settlement  and  gives  the 
names  of  the  men  selected  for  founding  it.  ItKoBpeU  is  an  unknown  word, 
which  has  never  before  been  met  with. 

>  Sic.  *  Sic.  •  Sic 
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\XN 

ilZTHX  AOQEIZHS 
E I P  E  NTE  K A  lOYE  AABo 

6  BAAAO  NTftI  EN  I AYTA 
THNSYNEAPEIANOYKA 
THZBOOZTHNTIMHNY 
TflrKPEflNTAZAOlPA 
TPftBOAONTHNPOAlNTHM 

10  KAZA  NTOYZTO  KO  Y  r  TOYZ 
KOZIAZTEZZAPAKONTArE 

©ETOZAIAKOZIAZTEXZA 
KA  lOTITHNZYNEAPElAI 
TElAANPENTAKOZfAZKAITH 
JsPHMENHZTHZTIMHZTfirKPE 
TA  AYO 


10 


15 


yy 

...   0)9  'XpS'^ 

...  6)9  TTfi  SoBelarf^ 

.  6t  irivre  kolL  ov  eka/Soiv)    .  .  . 

(to  €7rt)^dXKov  t&  ipiavT&{i)    . 

Tfjp  (TuveSpeuiv  ov  tea 

T^9  fioo^  Ttjv  rtfitfv  V 

Tc57  tcpe&v  tA?  'Konra{fi) 

(re)  Tpoi>l3oXov  rip/  iroTuv  Ttjfi    . 

{tjvar/?)K€UTaV   T0U9  TOKOV^  T0U9. 

(ja)/coa'laf;  retraapaKOvra  Tri{vTe) 
0€To^  SuLKoa-la^  reaaa^pd)  .  .  . 

KoX  OTi  rrjv  auvihpeta^v) 

{a7ria)T€iXav  irevraKoala^  kcu  ti; 

pfjfjiiprjfS  Trj<i  rifirj^  r&rf  Kpeijov)  .  . 

(Ta\ai/?)Ta  hvo 
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5  ni.    The  Corns  rocKD  at  Novum  Iudm.    Bt  M,  Aohiij.b8  Postolaccas, 
Keeper  of  the  National  Collectioh  of  Coins  at  Athens. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  famous  nnmismatologist  Eckhel,* 
all  the  kuown  coiue  of  Ilium  belong  to  Novum  Dinm,  and  are  either 
antoDomoos  or  imperial.  Of  these,  the  autonomous  are  either  of  silver  or 
copper,  and  belong  to  the  Macedonian  period  or  to  the  succeeding  times ; 
the  imperial  coins  occur  only  in  bronze,  and  date  from  Augustus  to 
Gallienus  and  his  wife  Salonins. 

Of  the  autonomous  silver  coins  we  only  know  of  tetradrachms  of  an 
artistic  style,  belonging  to  the  Attic  metrological  system,  bearing  on 
one  aide  the  head  of  Athene  with  a  three-crested  helmet  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  on  the  other  side  the  legend  A0HNAZ  lAlAAOZ,  the  name  of 


the  archon,  and  the  image  of  the  standing  Athene  holding  on  her  right 
shoulder  a  spear,  and  a  distaff  in  her  left  hand;'  on  the  field  are  mono- 
grams and  accessory  symbols  (No,  1481).  The  tetradrachms  in  question 
were  struck,  according  to  the  illustrious  Cavedoni,*  under  the  reign  of 
Mithridates  Eupator,  king  of  Pontns  and  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus 
(123-64  B.C.).' 


The  types  of  the  bronze  coins  have  on  one  side  a  head  or  bust  of 
Athene,  a  tnrretted  head  of  the  personified  Borne  with  the  legend  0€A 
pnMH  (No.  1482),  and  a  she-wolf  suckling  Komulus  and  Eemus  (No.  1483)  • 
on  the  other  side  the  following  devices  :  * — a  standing  Athene,  like  that 
on  the  above  tetradrachms  (see  No.  1481);*  a  standing  Apollo,  dressed 

*  DiKiriaa  Xum.  Vet.  a.  p.  4S3.  '121-63    n.C    according    to    Eduard    Meyer, 

*  PauuDian,  vii.  5,  §  4,  describing  the  statue        Geschichie  des  KUnigrticht  Fontot ;  Leijiiig,  18T9, 
of  Athen.!  Polias  at    trjthrae   in   Ionia,    fay* :       8to.  p.  56. 

4Awin|v  ir  Ixaripif  tir  x<'f»'  H"-     Arcord-  •  It  is  to  be  underatood  that  tlie   following 

Ing  to  Ai>ollodoru>  (iii.   12,  3),  the  Pallndiam,  ducriptiona  and  cuts  are  of  ll>e  retxrifs  of  tho 

which  hx!  fallen  from  hearen,  held  in  the  letl  medals. 

hand  a  diataff  and  a  apindle.  ■  Choiaeul-GoufGor,  Voyage  pittoreaqne  de  la 

p.  Ibi.  Once. 

2  t 
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in  a  long  chitoa  and  boldiog  a  paters  and  a  lyre ;  or  Ganymedea  carried 
away  by  the  eagle  of  Zena  (No.  1482). 


Hector  standing,  with  his  head  tarned  aside,  holding  in  his  tight 
hand  a  lance,  in  his  left  a  swoid,  with  the  legend  £KTUP  (Nos.  1484 
and  1485).  Hector  walking,  his  right  hand  uplifted,  holding  in  his  left  a 
shield  and  a  lance,  and  the  legend  EKTnp  or  eKKTHP  (»c)  (No.  1486). 
Hector  naked,  walking,  having  a,  helmet  on  the  head,  a  sword  in  the 
nplifted  right  hand,  a  shield  in  his  left,  with  the  legend  EKTHP  lAlCflN. 

Aeneas  walking,  carrying  Anchises  on  his  back  and  holding  Ascanins 
by  the  hand.  Aeneas  flying  with  Anchises  and  liilus."  Aeneas  going 
on  board  a  ship,  carrying  Anchises  on  his  back  and  leading  Ascanins 
by  the  hand  (No.  1487). 

The  legends  and  types  of  the  imperial  coins  are  more  numeroas  and 
more  varied ;  the  most  important  and  carious  of  them  are  the  following  : — 


AlA  lAAlON  lAieiC  or  lAtEnN.  Zeus  NikephoroB  seated,  holding  in  his 
right  hand  a  spear ;  sometimes,  instead  of  Nike,  he  holds  the  Palladium : 
on  coins  of  the  younger  Faustina,  of  Commodus  (in  the  collection  of 
Dr.  Schliemaun),  of  Crispina  and  of  Julia  Domna  (No.  1488). 

AAPAANOC  lAIEflN.  Dardanus  seated,  holding  iu  his  left  hand  a 
sceptre,  with  a  woman  standing  by :  on  the  coins  of  Crispina  (No.  1489). 
The  type  in  question  represents,  according  to  Cavedoni,"  the  colloquy 
of  Dardanus  about  his  marriage  with  Batieia,  daughter  of  Teucer,  king 
of  the  Troad;'  or,  according  to  another  tradition,*  with  Teucer's  wife 
Ghrys^,  who  brought  him  the  Palladium  as  a  dowry. 

ElAOC  iMEnN  or  lAlcnN,  Hus  standing,  wearing  an  upper  garment 
(l/j-driov),  and  sacrificing  on  an  altar  before  a  column  on  which  stands 
the  Palladium  :  on  a  coin  of  Julia  Domna  (in  Dr.  Schliemann's  collection) 
and  of  Caracalla  (No.  1490). 

The  following  coins,  all  of  which  have  only  the  legend  lAlEflN  or 
lAiCON,  haye  these  types: — 

»  Aeeording  to  Satioi,  Deicriplio  Jfiun.    Vtt.  p.  305,  No.  1. 
>■  Op.  til,  p.  153.         >  Apulladorn*,  iii.  tS.  1.         ■  DioDj>.  Halirsni.  Antiq.  Roman,  i,  66,  69. 
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A  man  (Xlns)  riding  on  a  bull,  which  is  jumping  near  a  tree ;  in  front 

the  Palladium  on  a  colnmn :  on  a  coin 

of  the  younger  Faustina  (No.  1491). 

Athen^  on  a  column,  towards  which 

a  cow  is  approaching :    on  a  coin  of 

the   same   empress.      Has    leading   a 

cow  to  the  statue  of  Athen^  Ilias  on 

a   small   column ;    in   the   field    is    & 

column  :   on  a  coin  of  Gordianus  HI.  Nr,  i«i 

(No,  1492). 

These  four  types  find  their  interpretation  in  Apollodorus,''  who  relates 

that  Hub  travelled  to  Phrygia,  carried  off  the  victory  iu  the  sacred 
games,  and,  having  consulted  an  oracle,  received 
the  answer  that  he  must  follow  "  a  speckled  cow," 
and  build  a  city  on  the  spot  where  she  might  lie 
down.  This  took  place  on  the  so-called  hill  of 
Ate,  where  Ilus  built  a  town  called  by  him  'IXww. 
Praying  to  Zens  to  grant  him  a  favourable  sign, 
he  saw  falling  from  heaven  before  his  tent  the 
Palladium,  which  for  that  reason  was  called  Suirfre?  : 
No.  i«s.  hence   the   reason   is  evident   why  ■  the  Dian  Zeus 

holds  the  Palladium  on  his  hand.* 
ANXeitHC   A0POAEITH   or    ANXEI[I[     A*POAITH     lAIEnN.       Aphrodite, 

wearing  a  long  chiton,  and  Anchises  are  standing  joining  hands :  on  coins 

of  Julia  Domna  (No.  1493).     This  type  may  be  interpreted  by  the  verses 

in  the  Homeric  Hymn  :* — 

rhr  li,  huTa  iSaiira  ^iAo>i^<ilHt  'AppeStni, 
^pdffiiT',  iKwiykas  »i  itiiT*  fpirai  ^tpoi  tfAw. 

Compare  also  what  Apollodorus  says.* 

npiAMOC   lAlEfiN  or  lAlfinN.    Priam,  wearing  a  Phrygian  cap,  seated 

and  holding  a  spear  in  his  left  hand :  on  coins  of  Commodus  and  Crispina 

(No.  1494).  ^ 

NeCTOPHC   lAieON.       Nestor,   clad   in   an   upper 

garment  (Ifidriov),  is  sacrificing  with  his  right   hand 

on  an  altar  before  the  statue  of  Athene,  and  holding 

in  his  left  a  spear  in  an  oblique  position :    on  a  coin 

of  Caracalla. 

EKTOP    lAIEnN     or        EKTnp     Or     GKTOJP    lAienN. 
Hector's  ideal  youthful  head  covered  with  a  helmet :  no.  hm. 

on  a  coin  of  the  younger  Faustina.  Hector  stand- 
ing, armed  with  lance  and  shield :  on  a  coin  of  Maximinus  I.,  the 
Thracian,  Hector  standing  before  a  burning  altar,  holding  in  his  right 
hand  a  patera,  in  his  left  a  lance  and  shield :  on  a  coin  of  Julia  Domna, 
in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Schliemann.  Hector  standing,  wearing  a  helmet ; 
his  head  is  turned  aside ;  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  shield :  on  a 
coin  of  Septimius  Severus  with  Geta.     Hector  standing,  naked,  wearing 
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a  helmet,  holding  in  his  right  haud  a  lance,  and  leaning  with  his  left 
on   a  shield;   on   a  coin   of   Caracalla   and   G-eta  (No.  1495).      Hector 


standing  armed  before  a  column  with  a  statue,  holding  in  its  one 
hand  a  lance  and  shield,  in  the  other  a  small  figure:  on  coins  of 
Caracalla.  Hector  standing  armed,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  shield 
and  spear,  and  touching  with  his  right  the  statue  of  Athene  on  a  column : 
on  a  coin  of  Caracalla  (No.  1496).  Cavedoni  observes '  that  the  last  two 
types  remind  us  of  the  passage  in  the  lUad,^  where  Hector  leaves  the 
camp  by  the  advice  of  Helenus  and  goes  quickly  up  to  the  town,  to  order 
the  Trojan  matrons  to  go  in  suppliant  procession  to  the  Temple  of  Athene 
in  the  Acropolis.  Hector  walking,  armed :  on  coins  of  Faustina  the  elder 
and  of  Caracalla  (No.  1497).  Hector  walking,  armed ;  he  lifts  in  his  right 
hand  a  spear  in  the  attitude  of  fighting,  and  his  left  hand  holds  the  shield 
as  if  warding  off  a  blow  :  on  coins  of  Caracalla  (No.  1498).  Hector  armed, 
marching  forth  to  battle :  on  a  coin  of  Hadrian, 

Hector  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses:  on  a  coin  of  Marcos 
Aurelins.  Hector,  in  full  armour,  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses : 
on  a  coin  of  Gordianus  III.  Hector  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses, 
holding  in  his  uplifted  right  hand  the  whip,  and  in  his  left  the  reins 


as  well  as  lance  and  shield :  on  coins  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Caracalla  * 
(No.  1499).   The  last  three  types  are  according  to  the  Iliad,  xix.  399-401 : 

Eifinh  T(  Kti  BoAff,  Ti)At«Ain-ik  t/kiv  naiifrfnt, 
&Wus  ii]  ^pi^ia^i  nuerifuv  itvtcx^     .... 

Hector  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  holding  in  his  right  hand 
the  reins  and  the  shield,  in  his  left  the  whip :  on  a  coin  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.     Hector  on  a  chariot  with  four  horses :  on  coins  of  Commodus, 

'   Op.  r!l.  p.  ir>ri.         •  vi.  SI!  ana  ff.         ■  Mionnst,  Dcscnptlon  dc  Mi-dailks  antiques,  Sui.j.l.  t.  PI.  .".. 
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Carocalla,  and  Oallieuue.  Hector  on  a  chariot  nith  four  horses,  bolding 
in  hiB  right  hand  a  lance,  and  in  his  left  a  shield  and  the  reins :  on 
coins  of  Commodns  (No,  1500). 


Hector  standing,  holding  a  shield  and  throwing  a  burning  torch  :  on 
coins  of  Julia  Domna  and  Yaleriauns  I.  Hector  as  on  the  preceding  coin, 
but  armed  with  a  javelin,  which  he  throws  upon  a  ship  before  him :  on  a 
coin  of  the  younger  Faustina  (No.  1501),  In  the  two  last  types  Hector 
is  represented  as  fighting  (with  Ajax),  and  intending  to  set  the  Greek  ship 
on  fire.  So  thinks  Cavedoni,'*  having  in  his  mind  the  following  verses 
of  the  Hiad ;—      -^^^^  jj  ,pi,^t„  i„\  ;^ifl„,  „St,  ^m„ 

S^Xam-ar  /ttri  x'poir  fx"''  Tpuirlr  )i  n/Afvtf  ■ 
OTirtTt  lip,  i/ia  S  nurol  hiKKttt  ipmri'  iBnjy.' 


Hector  walking,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  shield,  and  throwing  with 
bis  right  a  burning  torch  npon  the  two  ships  before  him.  On  a  coin 
of  Elagabalus'  (No.  1502). 


Hector  armed  with  a  lance  and  shield,  fighting  on  a  chariot  with  four 
gallopping  horses.  Patroelus  is  lying  under  the  horses,  lifting  his  right 
arm,  and  resting  the  left  on  the  ground ;  behind  him  is  his  shield : — on 
a  coin  of  Macrinus  (No,  1503).  Cavedoni*  thinks  that  on  this  coin 
Pattoclos  is  represented  as  uttering  to  Hector  these  last  words : — 


rliciir  Ztfci  Kforltiis  mil  'A»il\Ai»r,  oI>i'  itifLOirt 


Hector  on  a  chariot  with  four  horses,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  shield 
and  lance,  in  his  left  a  Nik^.     On  a  coin  of  Septimius  Severus  (No.  1504). 


»  AVniic  Sam.  IBM,  PI.  iv.  fig.  { 
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This  type,   which  represents  Hector's  yictory,  is  interpreted  by  the 
foregoing  Yeraes. 

Hector  standing  in  full  armoar,  dragging  with   his  right  hand  the 

lance  from  the  supine 

corpse    of    Patroclas, 

which  he  Bpams  with 

his  left  foot ;   in   his 

I  left  hand   he  holds  a 

I  shield  :   to   the  nsnal 

legend    is    here    also 

added  HATPOKAOC : — 

on     a     medallion     of 

Septimina        SeTems 

'■*"■  '"*■  ""^  "*"  (No.  1505).  This  very 

curious  type  is  adapted  to  the  yersea  of  the   Iliad: — 


This  is  the  excellent  interpretation  of  Mr.  Barclay  Vincent  Head,  who 
has  published  the  medallion  in  question  in  the  NumitmcUio  Chronicle,'' 

Three  warriors  contending  for  the  corpse  of  Fatroclns :  the  warrior  in 
the  middle  seems  to  represent  Ajaz  coming  to  the  rescue,  when  the 
Trojans  were  dragging  away  the  corpse  from  the  Greeks,  as  described  in 
the  splendid  passage  of  Homer  (II.  xvii.  274  S.) :  on  a  coin  of  Macriuns 
(No.  1506).  Although  this  type  is  altogether  different  from  the  fore- 
going, it  nevertheless  has  the  legend  eKxnP  lAienN. 

CKAMANAPOC  lAlEnN.  The  river  Scamander  per- 
sonified, recumbent,  holding  in  some  cases  a  reed,  and 
leaning  on  an  overturned  vaee,  from  which  water  flows : 
on  coins  of  Nero,  of  Nero  and  Britannicus,  of  Vitel- 
liuB,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Commodus,  Garacalla,  and  Geta 
(No.  1507). 

lAiON   PflMH.     Two  women  standing,  of  whom  one 
No.  iMi.  ^j.jjg  personified  Ilium)  is  tntretted  and  dressed  in  a 

long  chiton,  and  holds  in  her  right  hand  the  Palladium.  The  other 
woman  (the  personified  Borne),  in  a  dress  fastened  with  a  girdle,  is 
turretted,  and  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  flag  ^— on  a  medallion  of 
Garacalla.  The  Tychae  (Tv;(;a(,  gsnii)  of  the  cities  of  Ilium  and  Kome, 
with  joined  hands :  on  a  coin  of  Elagabalus. 

ZEBAZTOZ  KTiZTHZ.  Head  of  Augustus:  statue  of  Athene,  with  the 
hair  bound  together  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  on  a  small  pedestal, 
holding  in  her  uplifted  right  hand  the  Falladium,  in  her  left  a  lance: 
on  a  coin  of  Augustus,  With  regard  to  this  Hian  coin,  particular  atten- 
tion is  claimed  by  the  epithet  of  Augustus  as  founder  (vriimj^) ;  but  the 
word  is  to  be  understood  as  restorer,  it  being  customary  to  give  this  title 
to  benefactors  who  were  deemed  worthy  of  honour. 

Besides  the  types  on  the  imperial  coins  here  repr^ented,  there  also 

•  »ifi.  863,  8i>J.  '  New  Series,  viii. ;  London,  1868,  8vo.  p.  336,  PI.  li.  3. 
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occur  the  following,  which  bear  merely  the  legend  lAlEON  or  lAienN 

namely : — 

The  winged  Ganymedes  Btanding,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  bow,  in 
his  left  a  shepherd's  crook :  on  a  coin  of  Commodus. 


Na  1510. 


No.  1503. 


No.  1509. 


The  winged  Ganymedes,  wearing  a  Phrygian  cap  on  his  head,  seated 
on  a  rock,  and  offering  drink  to  the  eagle  of  Zeus,  behind  which  is  a  tree  : 
on  a  coin  of  Commodus  (No.  1508). 

The  winged  Ganymedes,  as  in  the  foregoing  type,  but  holding  a  vase 
before  the  eagle  which  is  caressing  him;  behind  is  a  column  on  which 
stands  a  statue :  on  a  medallion  of  Commodus  (No.  1509).® 

The  winged  Ganymedes  carried  away  by  the  eagle,  and  holding  in 
his  right  hand  a  shepherd's  crook:  on  coins  of  Commodus  and  Geta 
(No.  1510).  The  legend  of  the  rape  represented  on  the  foregoing  coin, 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  is  related  by  ApoUodorus,*  who  says : 
TovTov  {tov  Tavvfii]8rjv)  fiev  ofw  Bta  Kd\'Ko<:  avaprrrdaa^;  Zi€v<;  Bl  aerov  Oe&v 
oivo')(pov  iv  ovpavw  Karetrrqaev* 

Aeneas  walking,  carrying  on  his  back  Anchises,  and  leading  Ascanius 
by  the  hand :  on  medallions  of  Commodus  and  of  Caracalla.  Homer 
says  nothing  concerning  the  flight  of  Aeneas  represented  in  this  type, 
which  is  interpreted  by  the  following  verses  of  Virgil: — 


*'  Ergo  age,  care  pater,  cenrici  imponcre  nostrac  ; 
Ipse  Bubibo  humeri's,  ueo  me  labor  iste  grayabit.'*  *^ 


u 


«< 


No.  1511. 


Mihi  paryuB  lulttB 

Sit  oomes  et  longe  servet  vestigia  coniuz." ' 

Cessi  et  snblato  montes  genitore  petiyi.'* ' 


The  same  type ;  below  is  a  she- wolf  suckling  Eomulus  and  Bemus : 
on  a  coin  of  Hadrian  (No.  1511). 

Hector,  with  a  helmet  on  his  head,  walking,  and  throwing  with  his 
right  hand  a  stone ;  his  left  is  armed  with  a  shield  and  two  lances : 
on  a  coin  of  Diadumenianus. 

Hector  in  full  armour,  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses :  on  a  coin 
of  Gordianus  HI. 


*  According  to  Vaillant,  Nwnlsinata  Graecaj  and  Mionnet,  Dcscr,  de  3Ie<L 
»  iii.  12.  2.  »•  Acn.  ii.  707,  708.  »  Ibid.  ii.  710,  711.  «  Ibid.  ii.  804. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

THE  CONICAL  MOUNDS  IN  THE  TROAD  CALLED  THE  HEROIC  TUMULL 

The  traveller  who  goes  by  sea  from  Constantinople  to  the  town  of  the 
Dardanelles,  sees  on  both  sides  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Hellespont 
a  number  of  conical  hills,  on  the  origin  of  which  tradition  is  silent,  and 
which  are  universally  called  by  the  name  of  "  Tepeh,"  a  Turkish  word 
signifying  merely  a  low  and  small  hill,  but  which  in  the  imagination  of 
men  has  obtained,  like  the  word  "  tumulus  "  in  the  West,  the  additional 
signification  of  a  sepulchral  mound,  covering  the  remains  of  a  deceased 
person,  or  of  more  than  one. 

The  first  of  these  Tepehs  which  tradition  has  assigned  to  a  particular 
person,  is  the  tumulus  on  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  obliquely  opposite 
the  town  of  the  Dardanelles,  attributed  to  Hecuba,  of  which  Strabo  says : 
"Between  the  two  (Dardanus  and  Abydus)  the  Khodius  falls  into  the 
Hellespont,  and  directly  opposite  its  mouth  the  Cynossema  (Kw/o?  o^/ao, 
or  Kvvoaayjfia,  i.e.  Dog's  monument),  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Hecuba, 
stands  on  the  Chersonesus."^ 

Proceeding  from  the  Dardanelles  by  land  to  the  Plain  of  Troy,  the 
traveller  passes  another  tumulus  to  his  left,  near  the  site  of  Dardanus ; 
immediately  afterwards,  a  third  to  his  right,  and  a  fourth  again  to  his 
left,  above  the  village  of  Ren  Kioi.  Descending  hence  to  the  sea-shore, 
he  passes  three  more  Tepehs  on  the  height  which  overhangs  the  little 
port  of  Karanlik,  and  which  belongs  to  the  heights  of  Rhoeteum.  To 
none  of  the  six  tumuli  last  mentioned  does  tradition  attach  a  name. 

To  the  north  of  the  heights  of  Ehoeteum  he  will  see,  close  to  the 
shore,  a  very  low  tumulus,  to  which  tradition  points  as  the  original 
sepulchre  of  Ajax,  whose  second  resting-place  is  identified  with  the  large 
tumulus  on  a  lower  spur  of  the  heights  of  Bhoeteum.  This  latter 
tumulus  is  called  In  Tepeh,  which  name  may  be  derived  from  the  stem 
AIANT,  seen  in  the  genitive  of  Atas\ 

Riding  thence  along  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  the  traveller  reaches 
on  the  lower  height,  immediately  to  the  north-east  of  Cape  Sigeum,  the 
tumulus  which  tradition  throughout  historical  antiquity  claimed  as  the 
tomb  of  Achilles. 

Proceeding  thence  in  a  southerly  direction,  on  the  road  which  borders 
the  heights  of  Sigeum  and  leads  to  Yeni  Eioi,  the  traveller  passes  at  a 
distance  of  only  about  350  yds.  to  the  south-east  of  the  latter  tumulus 
another,  which  is  identified  with  the  tomb  of  Patroclus.     But  this  identifi- 

*  Strabo,   xiii.  p.  595 :  fi^ra^i  re    6  *P6iios       Hecuba  was  fabled  to  have  been  changed  into  a 
iKwlirrtt  iroTafi6sf  Koff  hv  iv  r^  Xep^OK^o'y  rh       bitch. 
Kvyhs  (TfifKi  itrriVy  8  ^turiv  'Eko^i^t  tlvai  rJu^ov. 
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cation  must  be  quite  modern,  it  being  in  perfect  opposition  to  the  precise 
statement  of  Homer,  who  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Achilles  the  words :  "  Let 
us  wrap  the  bones  (of  Patroclus)  in  a  double  layer  of  fat,  and  put  them 
in  a  golden  urn,  until  I  also  am  hidden  with  Hades.  Now  do  not  make 
the  tumulus  large,  but  only  of  becoming  size.  Later,  you  Achaeans,  who 
shall  survive  me  on  the  ships  with  many  rowing-benches,  may  make  it 
wide  and  high/'  *  His  companions  obeyed  :  having  gathered  the  bones  of 
Patroclus,  they  wrapped  them  in  a  double  layer  of  fat,  and  put  them  in 
a  golden  urn,  which  they  brought  into  the  tent,  and  covered  with  a  soft 
linen  cloth.  They  then  marked  out  the  round  place  for  the  tumulus,  laid 
the  foundations  around  the  funeral  pile,  and  heaped  up  the  earth.  Having 
completed  the  tumulus,  they  departed.^ 

Now,  in  all  this  there  is  not  a  word  to  show  that  the  golden  urn  which 
contained  the  bones  of  Patroclus  was  either  deposited  in  the  tumulus,  or 
was  meant  to  be  ever  deposited  there.  All  we  can  possibly  understand 
here  is  that  on  the  death  of  Achilles  his  bones  should  be  added  to  those 
of  Patroclus  in  the  golden  urn,  and  that  on  that  event  the  tumulus  should 
be  enlarged,  but  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  depositing  of  the  urn 
in  it.  Had  it  been  deposited,  or  had  it  been  destined  to  be  deposited 
there.  Homer  would  not  have  kept  back  from  us  the  important  fact. 
Consequently  the  tumulus  of  Patroclus  was  a  mere  cenotaph.  I  wish  I 
could  cite,  as  further  evidence,  the  beautiful  passage  in  the  Odyaset/y^ 
where  it  is  said  that  the  bones  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus  lie  together  in  a 
golden  amphora,  in  a  tumulus  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont ;  and  the 
passage  in  the  IliadJ^  according  to  which  the  bones  of  Hector,  after  being 
put  in  a  golden  box,  were  laid  in  a  grave  and  covered  with  a  tumulus 
of  stones.  Unfortunately  both  these  books  of  the  Odyssey  and  Hiad  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  later  additions.  Consequently  all  we 
know  from  the  poet  regarding  the  nature  of  one  of  the  tumuli  in  the 
Plain  of  Troy  is  that  it  was  a  cenotaph,  and  this  Homeric  assertion  has 
been  borne  out  by  all  the  researches  hitherto  made.  But  before  his 
funeral  Patroclus  appeared  to  Achilles  in  a  dream,  and  said : 

Now  the  word  OdTrro)  has  always  been  translated  by  "bury  "  or  "  inter." 
But  as  from  the  foregoing  passage  it  is  evident  that  no  real  burial  took 
place,  I  suggest  that  the  meaning  of  this  word,  in  this  instance  as  well  as 
in  three  other  passages  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Uiad,'^  can  only  be  "  burn 
the  body  and  perform  the  funeral  ceremony,"  without  implying  that  the 


*  //.  xxiii.  243-248  : 

0€lofitVj  tls  5  Ktv  ainhs  iyiifv''Atdi  KtvBvfuu- 
rvfifioy  8*  otf  fid\a  iroWhy  4yi»  irop4€<r6ai  Aywya^ 
&XX*  iiritik4a  rotoy,    (hrtira  Bk  koI  rhy  *Axouol 
€vpuy  ff  v^\6y  T€  TiO^fitvcUy  ot  Key  4fi€to 
i€vrtpoi  iy  yfiffffft  iro\vK\'^X(ri  X/in}<r0e. 

»  //.  xxiii.  252-257 : 
irAo/oKTCf  8*  irdpoio  iyritos  haria  \tvitd 
IkkXtyoy  is  XP^^^V^  ^idKriy  /cai  8/irAcura  9fifi6yy 
iy  K\i<ri^<ri  Bk  04yT€S  iea^^  \it\  Kd\v^aa>\ 
ropyt&ffayro  5e  (fV/'^i  $Mftfl\td  re  irpofidXoyTO 


iifi^l  irvp4\y  •  flBap  Hi  x^n^y  M  yatay  tx^wu^' 
XciWrcf  tk  rh  ff^iia  irdXiy  Kloy, 

*  xxiT.  76-84.  •  xxiT.  793-798. 

•  //.  xxiii.  71. 

'  //.  xxiv.  664,  665 : 
iyyrifiap  fi4y  it*  ainhy  iyl  fA€ydpois  yoitfiityy 
rp  8cicc(t]7  94  ivc  Bdwroifity  BaiyvT6  re  A.a<(s. 

II,  xxiii.  630 : 
&s  &r^€  Kptlorr  *AfAapvyK4a  BJarroy  *Evcto/. 

11.  xxi.  322,  323  : 
aiiTov  ol  Koi  triifM  r«rc^(crai,  ov94  rl  fuy  XP*^ 
Hartu  TVfi0oxoii<r*  Sre  fiiy  Bdwrwaty  *AxiuoL 
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bones  were  buried.  In  this  sense  I  also  understand  the  word  0arrT<o  in 
a  passage  in  the  Odyssey,  in  which  the  funeral  of  Elpenor  is  described: — 
"  Then  I  sent  forward  my  companions  to  the  palace  of  Circe  to  bring 
the  dead  body  of  Elpenor.  We  at  once  cut  trunks  of  trees,  and,  sore 
grieved,  performed  his  funeral  on  the  high  projecting  shore,  shedding 
abundant  tears.  And  when  the  body  was  burnt  with  his  weapons,  we 
heaped  up  a  tomb,  erected  a  pillar  (stele)  on  it,  and  put  up  on  its  highest 
point  a  well-fitting  oar."  ® 

But  in  another  passage  of  the  Odyssey  the  word  OoTrra  must  really 
mean  "  to  bury  in  the  ground :  " — "  First  came  the  soul  of  our  companion 
Elpenor,  for  he  had  not  yet  been  buried  below  the  earth  with  broad 
paths." » 

In  a  passage  in  the  Hiady  where  the  funeral  of  Eetion  is  described, 
we  read : — "  He  (Achilles)  slew  Eetion ;  but  he  stripped  him  not  of  his 
arms,  through  the  restraint  of  a  religious  awe,  but  burnt  him  there  in 
his  panoply,  and  heaped  up  a  mound."  ^® 

Here,  as  well  as  in  the  description  of  Elpenor's  funeral.  Homer  leaves 
us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  tumulus  was  heaped  over  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  or  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  Patroclus,  the  bones  were  carried 
away,  and  the  tumulus  was  a  mere  cenotaph.  But  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  in  a  post-Homeric  time,  and  probably  as  early  as  the  time 
when  the  xxivth  Iliad  and  the  xxivth  Odyssey  were  written,  it  was  really 
the  custom  to  heap  a  tumulus  over  the  remains  of  great  personages.  At 
all  events,  in  the  imagination  of  Aeschylus,  Agamemnon's  sepulchre  was  a 
tumulus,  for  he  makes  Electra  say :  "  On  the  tumulus  of  this  sepulchre 
I  announce  this  to  my  father." "  Further,  all  the  artificial  tumuli  at 
Sardis,  as  well  as  on  the  Crimean  coast  and  elsewhere  in  the  south  of 
Bussia,  appear  to  be  real  tombs. 

Biding  for  half  an  hour  further  south  on  the  road  to  Yeni  Kioi,  the 
traveller  passes  to  the  left  of  another  much  higher  mound,  called  Hagios 
Demetrios  Tepeh,  from  an  open  chapel  close  by,  which  is  dedicated  to  that 
saint.  But,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  chapel  has 
received  this  dedication  from  a  temple  of  white  marble  sacred  to  Demeter, 
which  stood  on  the  site,  and  of  whose  marbles  it  is  partly  built.  This 
Tepeh,  by  its  high  position  on  the  very  brink  of  the  lofty  shore,  over- 
hangs the  sea,  and  it  is  therefore  visible  from  a  great  distance  out  at  sea ; 
and,  as  Professor  Virchow  says,  there  is  no  point  on  land,  to  a  distance 
of  9  or  12  miles,  from  which  it  cannot  be  seen. 

Proceeding  further  on,  the  traveller,  after  having  passed  Teni  Kioi, 


•  Od.  »i.  d-16 : 
8^  Ti^*  iyiip  irdpovs  irpoUiy  is  Z^fiara  Kipmis 
olff^fitvau  v€Kp6v  ^'LKirtivopa  rtdn^a, 
^vrpohs  If  eH^a  rafjL6vT€s^  tff  iucpordTTi  frp69X^ 

Sdwrofuy  kx^^P^voi,  Baktphv  icar^  hdjcpv  x^yrts, 
cdrritp  iw€l  ytKpSs  i^  ixdri  koI  rci/xca  y^Kpov, 
T^pfioy  xc^^cu^c'  ka2  iwl  ffr^Xiiy  ipv<rayrts 
irfi^eifuy  iucpordrip  r6fifiip  tinjpti  ip€rfji6y. 


•  Od.  xl  51,  52  : 
npi&n}  Bh  ^vx^  'EKiHiyopos  ^A0cy  hraipov 
o{>  ydp  WW  iriSairro  Iwh  x^^^^  €hpvo$§liiSm 
>•  //.  Ti.  416-419 : 

.     .     .     •     Kwrik,  8*  lirrayfr  *HerUtyaj 
oifB4  fiiy  i^9ydpi^€  (^a^fidffaaro  y^  r6  yc  Bvfff^ 
&AA*  ipa  fuy  Kar^mic  0^  frrtai  ZaiZa\4ot9» 

"  Aeschylus,  ChoephoroCf  v.  4 : 
rvfifiov  8*  iw*  6x^  rydc  in|p^<rc«  troxpi. 
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comes  to  another  tumulus,  60  ft.  high,  situated  on  the  height  close  to  and 
north  of  the  Bay  of  Besika,  and  called,  probably  for  that  reason,  Besika 
or  Bashika  Tepeh,  from  the  Turkish  work  Beshik,  which  means  "  cradle." 
It  lies  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  little  promontory  called  Palaeo- 
castro,  of  which  we  have  spoken  before. 

Still  further  south,  and  separated  by  a  deep  valley  from  the  heights 
of  Sigeum,  there  follows  a  group  of  tertiary  ridges,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  and  about  four  miles  distant  from  the  sea-shore,  rises  another 
gigantic  tumulus,  83  ft.  high  and  433  ft.  in  diameter  at  its  base,  called 
XJjek  Tepeh.  To  understand  well  the  height  of  83  ft.  the  reader  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  highest  houses  in  Broadway  in  New  York  are  not 
more  than  70  ft.  high. 

Going  on  thence  to  Bounarbashi,  and  ascending  the  heights  behind  it 
— the  Bali  Dagh — the  traveller  sees  there  four  more  tumuli,  the  highest 
of  which  consists  of  loose  pebbles,  and  has  for  this  reason  been  identified, 
by  the  defenders  of  the  Troy-Bounarbashi  theory,  with  the  tomb  of  Hector ; 
while  of  the  other  three,  which  are  much  lower,  one  has  been  attributed 
by  them  to  King  Priam  himself. 

Descending  again  to  Bounarbashi  and  crossing  the  Scamander,  the 
traveller  finds  opposite  the  Bali  Dagh — on  the  slope  of  the  mount  which 
overhangs  the  river,  and  which,  as  before  mentioned,  is  crowned  with  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  town — another  tumulus^  of  pebbles,  which  has  lost 
much  of  its  primitive  height.  Descending  again  and  riding  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Scamander,  the  traveller  sees,  at  a  short  distance  to 
the  north-west  of  the  confluence  of  the  Scamander  and  the  Thymbrius, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  latter,  the  large  tumulus  called  Hanai  Tepeh, 
situated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  whom  I  have  helped  to 
excavate  it,  and  who  has  described  the  results  of  our  researches  in 
Appendix  IV. 

Proceeding  thence  in  a  north-westerly  direction  by  the  road  to 
Hissarlik,  the  traveller  passes  to  his  right  another  smaller  tumulus, 
called  Pasha  Tepeh,^  on  a  low  hill-ridge,  which  extends  from  the  heights 
of  the  tertiary  formation  pretty  far  into  the  plain.  Further  on,  at 
distances  of  no  more  than  200  and  300  yds.  to  the  south  of  Novum  Ilium, 
he  sees  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road  two  still  smaller  tumuli. 

Finally,  I  have  to  mention  the  low  tumulus  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kalifatli  Asmak,  at  a  distance  of  about  300  yds.  to  the  north  of  Eoum 
Eioi.  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  this  tumulus  repeatedly  in  the 
preceding  pages,  and  have  explained  the  reasons  why  I  hold  it  to  be 
identical  with  the  tumulus  of  Ilus,  which  is  mentioned  four  times  in 
the  Iliad. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  history  of  the  researches  made  in  these  tumuli 
of  the  Troad,  generally  called  *'  Heroic  Tombs,"  I  must  begin  with  that  of 
Ajax,  as  according  to  tradition  it  was  first  opened,  not  indeed  by  the  hands 
of  men,  but  by  the  waves  of  the  sea. 


*  This  tumulus,  like  all  the  other  tumuli,  is  indicated  on  the  Map  of  the  Plain  of  Troy. 
'  Blarked  on  the  map  Pasha  Tepeh  or  Tumulus  of  Batieia. 
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1.  The  Tumulus  of  Ajax. — ^As  before  mentioned,  the  tomalos  on  the 
shore  of  the  Hellespont,  600  yds.  to  the  north  of  the  conical  hill  now 
uniyersally  attributed  to  Ajax,  and  called  In  Tepeh,  has  had  the  honour  to 
be  indicated  by  tradition  as  the  original  tomb  of  that  hero.  According 
to  the  legend  related  by  Pausanias,  that  side  of  the  tumulus  which  faced 
the  shore  having  been  washed  away  by  the  sea,  the  entrance  to  the 
tomb  was  rendered  easy ;  the  corpse  was  found  to  be  of  so  gigantic  a 
size  that  the  bones  at  the  knees,  called  knee-pans  (pcUellae)  by  anatomists, 
were  of  about  the  size  of  the  quoit  {discus)  of  a  boy  who  exercises  himself 
in  the  pentathlon,^  This  legend  is  confirmed  by  Philostratus,  who  says 
that,  the  tumulus  of  Ajax  haying  been  destroyed  by  the  sea,  his  bones 
had  come  to  light,  denoting  a  man  11  cubits  long,  and  that  Hadrian, 
on  his  visit  to  Troy,  embraced  and  kissed  them,  and  erected  over  them 
the  present  tumulus,  now  called  In  Tepeh,  in  honour  of  Ajax.*  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Burnouf  s  measurement,  the  height  of  this  tumulus  of  In 
Tepeh  above  the  sea  is  131  ft.  Strabo  also  confirms  the  fact  that  in 
his  time  the  tomb  of  Ajax  was  on  the  shallow  sea-shore,  for  he  writes : 
"  Hereupon  (after  Ophrynium)  follows  the  city  of  Khoeteum  on  a  hill,  and, 
adjoining  Bhoeteum,  the  shallow  sea-shore,  on  which  is  the  tomb  and  the 
temple  of  Ajax,  as  well  as  his  statue,  which  was  taken  away  by  Marcus 
Antonius  and  carried  to  Egypt ;  but  Caesar  Augustus  returned  it  to  the 
Rhoeteans."  *^  Strabo's  statement  is  confirmed  by  Lucan"  (38-65  A..D.), 
who  praises  the  beauty  of  the  statue  of  Ajax. 

It  appears  incredible  indeed  that  all  the  archaeologists  who  cite  the 
passage  of  Philostratus  have  thought  the  word  irepcapfio^eiv  meant 
"restore,"  and  have  therefore  understood  that  Hadrian  merely  restored 
the  tomb  and  the  temple,  whereas  rd^v  wepiapfio^eiv  rivi  can  never  have 
meant  anything  else  than  "  erect  a  tomb  to  some  one."  Strange  to  say, 
even  no  less  an  authority  than  Carl  Gotthold  Lenz,^  one  of  the  greatest 
philologists  and  Homeric  scholars  that  ever  lived,  has  fallen  into  this 
wonderful  error. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  investigate  whether  the  corpse  found  in  the 
low  tumulus  on  the  sea-shore  was  that  of  Ajax  or  not ;  at  all  events,  it 
appears  certain  that  a  corpse  was  found  there,  and  that  Hadrian  brought 
it  to  the  spur  of  the  heights  of  Bhoeteum,  now  called  In  Tepeh,  and  built  a 
small  sanctuary  over  it,  which  he  covered  up  with  a  high  conical  tumulus ; 
and  no  doubt  in  such  a  manner  that  nothing  of  it  was  visible  at  the  top  of 


'  Paosanias,  i.  35,  §  3 :  rov  yitp  rd^v  rii  wp6s 
T^v  tdyta\hv  fffMCxtp  iwucKvtrai  r^y  $d\aa(rayf 
KaX  r^y  HffoHoy  is  rh  fiyrjfia  ov  xflL\«r^y  irof^crax, 
Kai  fit  rod  y^Kpov  rh  fi4y€0os  rtKfitdptaOai  r^Sc 
iK4\«v€ '  irtyTiiBKov  yitp  muhhs  tired  ot  Karik, 
BlcKoy  fuiXitrra  rit  M  rois  y6vcL(nv  htrra^  icaA.ov- 
fi4yas  Bk  6irh  r&y  larp&y  fivKas. 

*  Philostr.  Hercrica,  p.  137,  ed.  Kayser: 
"^AKovf  8^*  iriimros  ^y  /xo(,  {^ve,  iroAA^i  rwy 
kicurrovit.4ytoy  (hrb  trov  yiyy^CKtav^  %i  fXryc 
8ta4»0ap^vai  \kiv  irort  rh  rov  Alcarros  ffTjfia  &wh 
rijs  $<x\d*rayis^  irphs  f  Kcireu,  6<rra  8i  iy  ain^ 
^ny^yai  icard  kvHtKimix^^  &yBpvicoy,  koI  (ipatrKfy 


'ABpuufhr  fiaatKda  wtpiffrtikai  airrh  ht  Tpolay 
i\B6yTa  koI  rhy  yvyl  rd^y  Vipiapfi6<nu  ry 
Kiami  Hffriy  ft  Ktd  irpotnrTv^J^tyoy  rSty  iarAy 
KoX  tpiX^ffayra. 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  595 :  Elra  *Po/rcior  w6\ts  M 
\6^^  Kti/jidyii  Kol  r^  "Poirtl^  avy^xh*  i^^ 
aXirei^s,  i^*  f  fAyiffia  ical  Uphy  AXamos  ira2 
ityBptdSf  hy  Apeun-os  'AktwWov  K9pLiaB4rra  ^h 
Aiyvtrroy  &irc60icc  rots  *PoiTcitv<riiniAiK,  KaSAsrtp 
Kai.  &\\oiSy  6  ^t0aarhs  Ka7aap, 

•  Pharsalia,  ix.  961-979. 

'  See  C.  G.  Lenz,  Dia  Ehene  von  lYofa  ;  Xcu 
Strclitz,  1708,  p.  76 
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the  mound.  The  base  of  this  building  was  circular,  and  was,  as  Ohoiseul- 
Gouffier  reports,  consolidated  by  a  number  of  curyed  walls  bnilt  within 
the   circle,  and   adapted   to   snpport   the  weight  of  the   edifice.     There 


NiLltll.    TDmulDgof  Id  Trpeh,  calli-d  tbc  Tomb  of  AJu.  KUb  tUe  Ruliis  uf  bli  Tmiple  bolU  bjr  lltdrlu. 

appears  to  have  been  no  other  entrance  than  by  a  circular  passage 
yaulted  all  round,  Sj  ft.  in  diameter.  This  passage  is  still  well  preserved, 
but  the  foundations  of  the  temple,  which  probably  consisted  of  large 
wrought  stones,  were  in  1770  partly  taken  out  by  a  Turkish  ofEcer," 
who  used  the  materials  for  building  a  bridge.  Visitors  will  find  in  and 
close  to  the  tumulus  large  massive  blocks  of  masonry,  consisting  of 
small  stones  joined  with  chalk.  There  is  every  probability  that  the  early 
Gfaristians  who,  in  their  picas  zeal,  destroyed  so  many  temples  and  works 
of  art,  also  destroyed  the  temple  and  statue  of  Ajax,  but  this  could  not  of 
course  be  done  without  partly  demolishing  the  tnmulos.  The  Turkish 
officer,  therefore,  who  in  1770  removed  the  foundations  of  the  temple, 
only  completed  the  destruction  begun  probably  1400  years  before.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  close  to  the  shore,  visitors  will 
see  s  large  mutilated  marble  statue,  which  may  perhaps  be  identical 
with  the  statue  of  Ajaz.  The  sea  is  10  ft.  lower  than  the  base  of  the 
primitive  tumulus  of  Ajai ;  but  in  strong  southerly  storms  the  mound  is 
nevertheless  flooded,  and  it  is  therefore  very  probable  that  it  may  have 
been  waehed  away  by  the  waves.  What  now  remains  of  it  is  not  more 
than  3  ft.  4  in.  above  the  surface,  and  consists  of  pebbles  with  a  large 
number  of  fragments  of  marble  sculptures.  I  sank  a  shaft  in  the  mound, 
but  struck  the  rock  at  a  depth  of  8  ft.  4  in.,  and  found  nothing  but 
pebbles  and  some  large  bones  identified  by  Professor  Virchow  as  horse- 
bones.     There  is  no  trace  of  a  temple. 


*  SnC.  G.  I.SI1I,  Die  Kbenc  con   Troja,  ruKh  dem  Gm/m  ChoitCMl-Goufier ;  Uta  Strelilz,  1 
p.  77. 
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2.  Ths  Tumulus  of  AckiUes. — The  second  tumulus  in  snccession,  called 
that  of  Achilles,  was  explored  in  1786  by  a  Jew,  by  order  and  on  account 
of  Choiseol-Gonffier,  who  was  at  that  time  French  Ambaasador  at  Con- 


Hd  IE13.    Tnmuliu  ailed  tbe  Tomb  of  AcbUlH. 

stantinople,  A  shaft  waa  Bunk  from  the  top,*  and  the  virgiii  soil  was 
reached  at  a  depth  of  29  ft.  The  upper  part  of  the  conical  tomalas  was 
found  to  coDBist  of  well-beaten  clay  to  the  depth  of  6  ft. ;  then  followed  a 
compact  layer  of  stones  and  clay,  2  ft.  deep ;  a  third  etrattim  consisted  of 
earth  mixed  with  eand ;  a  fonrth  of  yery  fine  sand.  In  the  centre  waa 
found  a  small  cavity,  4  ft.  in  length  and  breadth,  formed  of  masonry,  and 
covered  with  a  flat  stone,  which  had  broken  under  the  weight  pressing 
npon  it.  In  the  cavity  were  found  charcoal,  ashes  impregnated  with  fat, 
fragments  of  pottery  exactly  similar  to  the  Etruscan,  several  bones,  easy 
to  distinguish,  among  which  was  a  tibia,  and  the  fragment  of  a  sknll ; 
also  fragments  of  an  iron  sword  ;  and  a  bronze  figure  seated  on  a  chariot 
with  horses.  Several  of  the  clay  vases  were  much  burnt  and  vitrified, 
whereas  all  the  painted  vessels  were  nnhurt.  This  is  an  abstract  of  the 
account  given  of  the  excavations  by  Choiseul-Gouffier.*"  But,  as  no  man 
of  experience  or  worthy  of  confidence  was  present  at  the  excavation, 
scholars  seem  to  have  distrusted  the  account  from  the  first,  and  to  have 
thought  that  the  Jew,  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  reward,  had  procured 
and  prepared  beforehand  all  the  objects  he  pretended  to  have  found  in  the 
tumulus.  And  all  the  experience  we  have  now  gathered  by  the  explora- 
tion of  so  many  similar  tumuli  is  fatal  to  the  Jew's  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries. As  I  felt  assured  that  the  fragments  of  pottery  contained  in  the 
tumulus  would  give  me  the  key  to  its  date,  I  was  very  anxious  to  explore 

t  Trrsa,  nurh  dem  Qrafcn  ChoiieiU-Omiffier ;  N«a  Stnliti,  1768, 

"  Ibid.  pp.  60-62. 
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it ;  but  as  the  owner  of  the  land,  a  Turk  in  Eoum  Ealeh,  wonld  not  give 
me  the  permission  to  sink  a  shaft  in  it  without  receiving  beforehand  a 
reward  of  £100, 1  abstained  from  doing  so. 

That  this  tumulus  was  considered  in  the  historical  times  of  antiquity 
as  the  sepulchre  of  Achilles,  is  evident  from  Pliny  (H.  N.  v.  33)  and 
Quintus  Smyrnaeus  (vii.  402),  both  of  whom  place  it  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Scamander.  That  Homer  knew,  from  his  own  eyesight,  the  tumulus 
which  in  his  time  was  considered  as  the  common  tomb  of  Achilles  and 
Patroclus,  or  at  least  that  he  had  a  particular  tumulus  in  view  which  he 
attributes  in  common  to  both  heroes,  appears  evident  from  the  verses  in 
which  he  makes  Achilles  direct  the  Greeks  to  heap  up  for  Patroclus 
a  small  tumulus,  and  to  make  it  larger  and  higher  after  his  own  death.^ 
This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  passage  in  which  Patroclus  appears  to 
Achilles  in  his  dream,  and  begs  him  not  to  put  his  bones  apart  from  his 
own,'  but  to  erect  a  tumulus  over  the  bones  of  both.^  I  call  attention 
to  the  word  aofm  (an  aira^  elprjfiivov),  used  in  the  latter  verse  for  the 
usual  arjfjia, 

3.  The  next  tumulus  excavated  was  that  which  is  situated  on  the 
height  above  Ben  Kioi.  It  was  explored  by  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Calvert, 
who  ascertained  that  it  was  an  artificial  mound,  but  found  neither  bones, 
nor  ashes,  nor  objects  of  human  industry  in  it. 

4.  The  Tumulus  of  Priam, — The  fourth  tumulus  was  excavated  by 
Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  who  gives  the  following  account  of  it  :* — "  According 
to  the  description  of  Forchhammer,  three  of  the  four  tumuli  before 
Gergis  are  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  rocky  eminence,  the  Bali  Dagh, 
a  little  distance  outside  the  thick  wall  which  separates  them  from  the 
Acropolis ;  and  by  the  side  of  each  is  a  deep  pit,  apparently  artificial. 
The  fourth  is  on  the  same  ridge,  more  to  the  west.  He  is  not  altogether 
correct,  however,  in  stating  that  their  materials  are  all  derived  from 
the  natural  rock  on  which  they  stand,  for  one  of  them  alone  is  entirely 
so ;  namely,  the  one  correctly  so  described  by  Lechevalier,  and  which  he 
names  the  tomb  of  Hector.  The  largest  of  the  other  mounds,  supposed 
to  be  the  tomb  of  Priam,*  was  the  one  I  decided  on  excavating.  It  is 
about  13  ft.  in  height,  and,  cropping  out  on  the  summit,  traces  of  a 
quadrangular  building  were  visible.  I  caused  an  open  shaft  to  be  com- 
menced at  the  base  of  the  mound,  and  it  was  carried  along  the  surface 
of  the  natural  rock  through  a  mixture  of  earth  and  stones,  as  far  as 
the  masonry  in  the  centre,  which  rested  upon  the  rock.  This  structure 
I  found  to  be,  as  at  the  top,  square  in  form,  and  measuring  about  14  ft. 
by  12.  It  is  formed  of  large  irregular  stones,  roughly  hewn  on  the 
outward  faces  alone,  and  put  together  without  cement.  The  space  in 
the  interior  is  filled  in  with  small  loose  stones.     A  few  casual  potsherds 

»  //.  xxiii.  245-248 :  »  IL  xxiii.  91 : 

r^fifioy  y  ou  fid\a  ToXAhy  4yit  Toy4tff$cu  &yuya,  vs  8i  ical  6irr4a  vmv  6i».)\  ffophs  iLft^iKa\6rroi . . . 

itXX*  IwiuKta  TOiOv,    tvtna  8i  koI  rhv  ^Kxo^oi  *  Contributiona  towards  the  Ancient  Qeography 

€bpiv  9t  {i^n\6v  re  ri0^ficvai,  oX  kck  ifi^lo  of  the  Troad,  p.  2. 

ifh-tpoi  ip  trfufftri  iroKvKKfiiffi  KiwuiffBt.  *  Bemarka  and  ObaervaiwM  on  the  Plain  of 

«  Jl.  xxiii.  69-90.  Troy,  by  W.  Franklin,  p.  19 ;  Wslpole's  Travels^  u 

p.  108. 
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were  thrown  out  during  the  excavations,  bat  nothing  was  found  to 
indicate  that  this  mound  had  been  used  as  a  place  of  sepulture.  It 
appears  rather  to  have  served  as  a  base  to  some  statue  or  public  monu- 
ment, or,  as  Dr.  Hunt  remarks,  as  a  foundation  to  some  altar  or  shrine."  ^ 
6.  The  fifth  tumulus  explored,  likewise  by  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  was  the 
conical  mound  below  Yeni  Shehr,  the  so-called  Tumulus  of  Patroclus. 
He  sank  an  open  shaft  in  it  and  dug  down  in  the  centre  to  the  virgin  soil, 
but  found  here  also  neither  bones  nor  ashes  nor  anything  else.  Homer 
says  of  the  cenotaph  of  Patroclus : 

which  means,  "  they  traced  out  the  circle  for  the  tumulus,  and  encom- 
passed it  with  foundation-stones."  This  passage  leads  us  naturally  to 
expect  to  find  at  least  one  circle  of  stones  in  or  around  this  and  the  other 
tumuli ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  found  in  any  one  of  the  tumuli 
hitherto  excavated. 

6.  The  Tumulus  of  Hector, — In  October  1872  this  tumulus,  already 
mentioned  as  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  was  excavated  by  my  honoured  friend 
Sir  John  Lubbock.  It  consists  entirely  of  small  stones,  and  was,  probably 
for  this  reason,  attributed  by  Lechevalier  to  Hector.  But  there  were 
found  in  it  neither  bones  nor  charcoal  nor  any  traces  of  the  destination  of 
this  tumulus  for  a  funeral  mound. 

7.  Tlie  Pasha  Tepeh. — The  seventh  tumulus,  called  Pasha  Tepeh,  was 
excavated  in  the  beginning  of  May  1873  by  Mrs.  Sophia  Schliemann. 
As  I  have  said  in  the  preceding  pages,  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt 
regarding  the  identity  of  this  tumulus  with  the  mound  held  by  Strabo 
to  be  the  tomb  of  Aesyetes,  mentioned  by  Homer,^  for  Strabo  says  that 
it  was  situated  at  a  distance  of  5  stadia  from  Novum  Ilium  on  the  road 
to  Alexandria-Troas.*  But  Alexandria-Troas  lay  to  the  south-west  of 
Ilium,  and  the  road  to  it,  which  is  distinctly  marked  by  the  ford  of  the 
Scamander  at  its  entrance  into  the  valley,  goes  direct  south  as  far  as 
Bounarbashi.  Now,  Pasha  Tepeh  is  exactly  at  a  distance  of  1017  yds.  to 
the  south  of  the  southern  wall  of  Novum  Ilium,  and  therefore  its  situation 
answers  perfectly  to  Strabo's  indication,  and  even  the  road  close  to  which  it 
lies  is  most  probably  identical  with  the  road  of  which  Strabo  speaks.  But 
the  identity  of  this  tumulus  with  the  tomb  of  Aesyetes  is  quite  out  of  the 
question,  for,  according  to  the  above  Homeric  passage,  Priam's  son  Polites 
was  watching  on  the  tumulus  of  Aesyetes  when  the  Achaeans  should  rush 
forth  from  the  ships,  and  it  must  therefore  have  been  situated  to  the 
north  of  Ilium,  between  the  city  and  the  Hellespont,  probably  about  £oum 
Kioi.  If,  therefore,  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  and  Strabo,  who  adopted  his 
theory,  pretended  that  Pasha  Tepeh  was  identical  with  the  tumulus  of 
Aesyetes,  it  was  merely  to  uphold  their  impossible  theory  that  Troy  had 
been  situated  on  the  site  of  'iXieW  Kdyfitj. 

But  Pasha  Tepeh  being  in  front  of  Ilium  and  to  the  side  of  the  Plain, 


•  Wnljx.le's  Trwe'Syi.  p.  108.  '  /?.  xxiii.  2o5. 

•  //.  ii.  791-794,  already  quoted  at  p.  147.  •  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  599. 
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ita  pOBition  coiresponds  perfectly  with  the  indicatioDB  which  Homer  " 
gives  UB  of  the  position  of  the  momunent  held  by  the  gods  to  be  the 
tamnluB  of  Myrin^,  whereas  men  belieTed  it  to  be  the  sepulchre  of 
Batieis,  and  there  can  hardly  be  any  donbt  that  the  poet,  in  describing 
this  tomb  to  ns,  had  Pasha  Tepeh  in  view. 


We  have  seen  that  Batieia,  or  Bateia,  was  the  daughter  of  Tencer,  son 
of  the  Scamander  and  the  nymph  Idaea,  and  the  queen  of  Dardanus. 
Myrin6,  to  whom  the  tumolus  was  ascribed  by  the  gods,  was  one  of  the 

••  //.  ii.  811-814 :  riir  i  rti  btpti  Bwrltar  M\1,fKovff,r, 

((TTt  14  Tti  WfOrifoiS*  ir6kun  ahnia  Mayirti,  iMmroi  14  t<  iniiia  irohuojiritpffuiD  UvpCrtti- 
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Amazons  who  undertook  a  campaign  against  Troy.^  I  remind  the  reader 
that,  according  to  Professor  Sayce,  Myrin^  is  identical  with  Smyrna, 
which  was  a  name  of  Artemis-Cyhele,  the  Amazons  haying  been  in  the 
first  instance  the  priestesses  of  this  Asiatic  goddess. 

Mrs.  Schliemann  sank  from  the  top  a  shaft  lOf  ft.  broad  and  17^  ft. 
long,  and  found  that  the  layer  of  vegetable  soil  is  scarcely  more  than 
f  of  an  inch  thick;  then  follows  brown  earth  as  hard  as  stone,  which 
alternates  with  strata  of  calcareous  earth.  At  a  depth  of  15  ft.  the  white 
limestone  rock  was  struck.  No  ashes  or  charcoal  were  found,  much  less 
the  bones  of  a  burnt  corpse.  That  Mrs.  Schliemann  could  have  missed  the 
traces  of  a  funeral  pyre,  if  such  had  really  existed,  is  inconceivable,  when 
we  consider  the  size  of  the  perpendicular  cutting.  There  were  found  in 
the  brown  earth  some  fragments  of  hand-made  pottery  similar  to  that  of 
the  third,  the  burnt  city  of  Hissarlik,  which  led  me  to  ascribe  a  similar 
age  to  the  mound.  But,  after  the  winter  rains  had  widened  the  shaft 
and  brought  to  light  more  pottery,  I  found  there  also  very  common 
archaic  Greek  potsherds,  which  made  me  at  first  doubt  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  this  tumulus.  But  having  carefully  compared  them  with  the 
common  archaic  pottery  found  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  Novum  Ilium, 
as  well  as  with  the  archaic  pottery  found  in  my  excavations  in  Ithaca, 
I  no  longer  hesitate  to  attribute  to  them  a  high  antiquity,  although 
their  age  does  not,  of  course,  come  up  to  that  of  even  the  latest  pre- 
historic city  of  Hissarlik,  I  therefore  find  in  the  pottery  no  obstacle 
to  my  theory  that  this  tumulus  existed  at  the  time  of  Homer,  and  that  it 
gave  him  the  idea  for  the  sepulchre  of  Queen  Batieia  or  the  Amazon  Myrine- 
As  for  the  fragments  of  pre-historic  pottery  contained  in  the  tumulus, 
they  were  no  doubt  lying  on  or  in  the  ground  with  which  it  was  heaped  up. 

8.  Tumulus  of  Ujek  Tepeh. — Although  my  honoured  friend  Sir  Austen 
Henry  Layard  had  already  in  January  1879  obtained  for  me  permission 
to  explore  the  remaining  tumuli  of  the  Troad,  there  yet  remained  a 
thousand  difficulties  to  overcome.  But  by  the  kind  endeavours  of  Mr, 
E.  Malet,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  during  Sir  A.  H.  Layard's  absence, 
and  of  Count  Hatzfeldt,  the  German  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  who 
assisted  me  at  the  request  of  Professor  Virchow,  I  obtained  my  firman  on 
the  17th  of  April,  and  began  on  the  following  morning  to  sink  shafts  on 
the  summits  of  the  gigantic  tumuli  of  Ujek  Tepeh  and  Besika  Tepeh. 

Ujek  18  the  pure  Turkish  word  vj\,^  A  which  means  "  fireside."      The 

tumulus  is,  according  to  M.  Burnouf  s  measurement,  213  ft.  high  above 
the  sea,  and  it  has  obtained  its  name  from  the  strange  fact  that  (probably 
from  a  confusion  of  the  name  Ilus  with  Elias)  it  is  regarded  as  the 
sepulchre  of  the  prophet  Elias  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Troad,  who 
go  thither  on  pilgrimage  on  the  festival  of  that  saint,  on  the  Ist  of 
August,  to  pray  to  him  and  to  light  fires  on  the  top  of  the  tumulus  in 
his  honour.  Such  fires  must  have  been  kindled  there  by  the  Christians  for 
many  centuries,  for  down  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.  2  in.  I  found  nothing  but 
yellow  wood-ashes  mixed  with  fragments  of  uninteresting  modem  pottery. 


*   //.  iii.  189,  190  ;  Strabo,  xii.  p.  573. 
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I  began  my  excavatioQB  by  ainting  a  shaft  10  ft,  square.  I  worked 
daring  the  first  two  days  with  picks  and  shoTels  only,  witli  which  latter 
I  threw  ont  the  earth  from  the  shaft ;  but  the  next  two  days  I  had  to 


employ  baskets,  and,  when  the  depth  of  the  shaft  had  reached  13  ft,,  to 
erect  a  wooden  triangle  (called  by  builders  shear-legs),  by  means  of  which 
the  earth  was  drawn  ont  in  baskets  with  windlasBes.  In  the  accompanying 
engraving.  No.  1515,  this  tnmnlus  is  represented  from  the  north  side, 

2  D  2 
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which  has,  according  to  H.  BDmonTs  measurement,  a  perpendienlar 
height  of  68  ft.  6  in, ;  its  greatest  height  of  83  ft.  is  on  the  east  side,  its 
lowest  of  53  ft.  8  in.   on  the  west  side.     Another  engraving.  No.  1516, 


Ns.  IBIC.    TlicSaiiiuid«b«lpK(bcciinflDaKeor  Uk  Tlijmbrlu ;  In  Ibe  bukgroDal  tbe  TnmDliu  nf  (Qrk  Teprh. 

represents  the  tomolaa  of  TJjek  Tepeh  as  seen  &om  the  conflneDCO  of  the 
Scamandor  and  Thymbrins. 

The  excarationa  of  both  Ujek  Tepeh  and  Beaika  Tepeh  were  conducted 
by  my  able  engineer  Mr.  M.  Gorkiewicz.  The  first  day  I  could  only  work 
the  shaft  in  Ujek  Tepeh  with  fonr  labourers,  bnt  I  had  to  increase  the 
number  daily  as  we  went  deeper,  nntil  I  had  twelve  workmen,  which 
remained  the  namber  of  hands  in  the  shaft  to  the  end.' 

I  struck,  at  a  depth  of  2ft.  Sin.  below  the  snmmit,  a  wall  which 
consists  alternately  of  roughly-hewn  stones,  large  and  small,  from  1  ft. 
to  3  ft.  long  and  from  8  in.  to  1  ft.  6  in.  thick,  cemented  with  a  quantity 
of  clay ;  and,  as  visitors  will  see,  by  a  most  lucky  chance  this  wall  was 
discovered  exactly  on  the  west  side  of  my  shaft,  so  that  it  was  no  obstacle 
to  me.  Its  direction  is  from  north  to  south.  Having  dug  through  the 
layer  of  ashes,  I  struck  alternately  layers  of  coarse  yellow,  brown,  or 
whitish  clay,  which  are  intersected  at  intervals  of  from  4  to  5  ft.  by 
horizontal  strata  of  unwronght  stones ;  and  these  could  not,  in  my  opinion, 
have  been  put  there  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  consolidate  the 
tumulus.  On  reaching  a  depth  of  6  ft.,  I  found  that  my  shaft  had  been 
commenced  on  too  large  a  scale,  and  I  therefore  narrowed  it  to  6^  ft. 
squaro.  To  avoid  fatal  accidents  I  supported  the  four  sides  of  the  shaft 
vertically  as  well  as  horizontally  with  large  beams  and  thick  planks, 
which  were  carefully  nailed  together.  Nevertheless  there  was  always 
some  danger,  particularly  for  the  .workmen  who  worked  in  the  shaft,  and 
who  always  had  to  be  hoisted  in  and  out  by  the  rope  of  the  windlass. 
I  therefore  paid  somewhat  higher  wages  to  those  who  worked  the  windlass 
above,  and  double  wages  to  those  who  worked  below.  No  Greek  workman 
in  the  Troad  ever  works  on  a  Sunday  or  on  any  of  the  numerous  other 

•  The  following  denriptioD  it  illmtTatcd  by  Plam  V.  and  VI.  Bt  the  end  of  the  Tolnmr;  th* 
Carmer  giving  «  rian  nnt  the  latter  n  Section  «( the  lubterraneBn  bajldingi  within  the  tumola^ 
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Greek  holidays;  but  by  paying  5  francs  to  each  man  who  worked  on 
those  days,  I  got  them  to  overcome  all  their  scmples,  and  always  had  most 
assiduous  labourers.  Thus  in  four  weeks'  time  I  reached,  at  a  depth  of 
46  ft.  4  in.^  the  virgin  soil,  consisting  of  very  hard  yellow  clay  mixed  with 
stones.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  of  the  excavation  (Plans  Y.  and  YI.), 
the  large  wall  on  the  west  side  of  my  shaft  is  only  11  *  80  metres  = 
39  ft.  4  in,  high,  and  reaches  down  to  a  depth  of  42  ft.  below  the  sur- 
face ;  consequently,  it  was  not  built  on  the  virgin  soil,  but  4  ft.  4  in. 
above  it.  By  comparing  these  figures  with  the  height  of  the  tumulus 
as  given  above,  the  reader  will  see  that  the  mound  was  erected  on  a 
natural  hill. 

Simultaneously  with  this  shaft,  I  dug  into  the  mound  from  the  north 
side,  at  a  perpendicular  depth  of  66  ft.  8  in.  below  the  summit,  a  tunnel 
6  ft.  8  in.  high,  5  ft.  4  in.  broad  below  and  4  ft.  4  in.  above  ;  and  I  made 
it  vaulted,  in  order  to  lessen  the  danger  for  my  workmen.  Owing  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  tunnel,  there  was  only  room  in  it  for  three  men,  of 
whom  two  worked  with  picks,  whilst  the  third  carried  out  the  earth  in  a 
wheelbarrow. 

I  did  not  begin  the  tunnel  lower  down,  owing  to  the  rising  ground  on 
the  west  side  of  the  tumulus,  which  made  me  afraid  that  I  should  strike 
the  natural  soil.  The  earth  being  as  hard  as  stone,  and  the  tunnel  being 
BO  narrow,  I  could  not  work  in  it  with  my  usual  pick-axes,  and  had  to 
have  a  dozen  steel  picks  half  their  size  made  in  haste,  one  end  of  which 
was  pointed  and  the  other  2-3rds  in.  broad  and  very  sharp.  When  I 
had  penetrated  29  ft.  horizontally  into  the  mound,  I  came  upon  the  virgin 
soil,  consisting  of  a  yellowish  sandy  clay  and  stones.  It  was  covered  to 
the  depth  of  1  ft.  7  in.  with  a  layer  of  humus,  which  was  no  doubt  on 
the  suriface  when  the  tumulus  was  built.  This  humus  was  covered,  from 
1ft.  2  in.  to  1ft.  4  in.  deep,  by  a  layer  of  brown  clay,  succeeded  by 
another  thin  layer  of  black  earth.  This  latter  was  followed  by  a  thin 
layer  of  white  clay,  on  which  again  lay  a  stratum  of  humus;  then 
followed  again  a  layer  of  brownish  clay,  3  ft.  thick.  I  now  at  once 
ordered  the  tunnel  to  be  raised  6j^ft.;  and  as,  in  digging  further  into 
the  mound,  I  nevertheless  again  struck  the  virgin  soil,  I  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  tunnel  Sl^  ft.  higher,  and  then  to  follow  the  ascending  slope  of 
the  natural  soil  in  the  direction  of  my  shaft,  which  I  at  last  reached 
after  a  month's  very  hard  labour. 

The  layers  of  brown,  yellow,  or  white  clay  succeeded  each  other 
continually  as  I  worked  on.  Yisitors  will  see  that  their  thickness  varies, 
which  is  natural,  for  the  earth  was  of  course  brought  gradually  from 
many  different  places  when  the  mound  was  heaped  up.  Fortunately  I  had 
no  need  to  support  the  sides  or  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  with  wooden 
beams  and  plankis ;  for  the  soil  being,  as  already  mentioned,  as  hard  as 
stone,  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  to  my  workmen.  But  the  heat 
in  the  narrow  tunnel  was  very  great,  and  it  was  increased  by  the  petroleum 
lamps ;  besides,  the  work  being  very  heavy,  I  was  obliged  to  pay  the 
workmen  5  francs  a  head  daily.  Great  was  our  joy  when  at  last  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  was  reached,  and  a  cool  draught  of  air  was  established 
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through  the  tunnel.  The  event  was  celebrated  by  my  workmen  with  13 
okes  (32j^  bottles)  of  wine  and  two  roasted  sheep,  which  I  had  given  them 
on  the  occasion.  The  tunnel  is  96  ft.  8  in.  long.  By  digging  galleries  to 
the  right  and  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  I  found  that  the  great  wall 
formed  the  east  side  of  a  gigantic  quadrangular  mass  of  masonry,  a  spe- 
cies of  tower,  15  ft.  square  ;  its  height  being,  as  already  stated,  39  ft.  4  in. 
I  further  ascertained  that  it  had  been  founded  directly  above  a  circular 
enclosure,  4  ft.  4  in.  high,  consisting  of  well-cut  polygons,  from  1 J  to  2^  ft. 
long,  1  ft.  2  in.  broad,  and  2.^  ft.  thick,  which  are  so  admirably  fitted 
together  that  the  whole  enclosure  appears  to  consist  of  one  single  block ; 
its  diameter  being  34  ft.  As  will  be  seen  on  the  plan  and  section  of 
TJjek  Tepeh  (Plans  V.  and  VI.),  on  the  north-west  side  of  this  circle 
another  wall  leans  against  it,  which  also  forms  a  curve,  but  of  a  greater 
radius.  It  is  of  the  same  height,  and  consists  of  rather  small  quad- 
rangular wrought  stones,  joined  together  without  any  binding  material. 
Having  cut  a  gallery  into  the  massive  square  structure,  I  found  in  its 
midst,  and  6  ft.  above  its  base,  a  quadrangular  cavity,  3  ft.  square  and  5  ft. 
high,^  filled  with  fine  earth,  which  must  in  the  course  of  ages  have  pene- 
trated through  the  fissures  between  the  stones.  From  this  cavity  I  cut 
a  vertical  shaft  through  the  masonry  down  to  the  virgin  soil,  without 
finding  anything  else  than  some  fragments  of  pottery,  among  which  late 
Soman  potsherds  are  conspicuous,  and  also  an  iron  knife.  I  also  dug 
galleries  above  the  two  circular  walls,  and  was  by  these  means  enabled 
to  sink  vertical  shafts  into  the  circular  enclosures.  From  one  of  the 
shafts  I  also  dug  a  tunnel,  and  joined  it  to  the  shaft  sunk  in  the  midst 
of  the  massive  quadrangular  tower ;  but  everywhere  I  obtained  the  same 
result — some  fragments  of  iron  implements  and  pottery  of  various  epochs, 
among  which  late  Soman  pottery  is  the  most  abundant.  The  very 
same  result  had  been  obtained  in  the  large  vertical  shaft,  as  well  as  in 
the  large  tunnel. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  dig  tunnels  in  the  midst  of  a  huge  mound,  from 
these  again  to  sink  shafts,  and  to  dig  tunnels  again  from  the  bottom  of 
these  shafts,  he  who  has  been  an  eye-witness  of  such  an  undertaking  can 
alone  understand. 

In  the  opinion  of  M.  Burnouf  and  my  own,  the  circular  enclosure  of 
polygonal  stones,  over  which  the  quadrangular  tower  is  built,  can  have 
been  nothing  else  than  a  sacred  shrine,  and  must  probably  have  been  built 
a  considerable  time  before  the  superincumbent  structure  and  the  tumulus 
were  erected.  He  thinks  with  me  that  it  is  of  the  Macedonian  age,  or 
perhaps  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  ;  for  as  the  polygons  have  been  worked 
with  iron  pick-hammers,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  authorized  to  attribute 
to  it  a  higher  antiquity.  Professor  Sayce  finds  the  masonry  of  the' 
circular  enclosure  to  be  distinctively  Macedonian,  and  does  not  think  it 
can  possibly  be  older. 

Considering  all  this,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  history  knows  only  of 
one  single  tumulus  having  been  erected  here,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 

*  See  oa  Plan  VI. 
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that  this  must  necessarily  be  that  very  historical  monument ;  namely, 
the  tumulus  which,  according  to  Herodian,  the  Emperor  Garacalla  (211- 
216  A.D.)  erected  in  honour  of  his  most  intimate  friend  Festus,  whom 
some  believed  he  had  poisoned  merely  to  provide  his  Patroclus,  in  order 
to  imitate  the  funeral  celebrated  by  Achilles  to  his  friend,*  which  Homer 
describes  with  so  much  beauty  and  precision  in  the  twenty-third  book 
of  the  Iliad. 

The  tumulus  of  Patroclus  was,  as  we  have  seen  above,  a  mere 
cenotaph ;  it  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  tumulus  of  Festus  could  be 
nothing  else  than  a  cenotaph,  because  the  funeral  rites  detailed  by  Homer 
were,  of  course,  scrupulously  observed  by  Caracalla.  The  identity  of  this 
tumulus  with  that  of  Festus  is  confirmed  by  its  gigantic  proportions ;  for 
a  vain  fool  like  Garacalla,  who  aped  the  manners  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  in  cold  blood  murdered  his  dearest  friend  in  order  to  imitate  Achilles, 
could  not  but  erect  a  funeral  mound  far  exceeding  in  magnitude  all  the 
other  tumuli  of  the  Troad. 

Of  a  funeral  fire  no  trace  was  found  either  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower 
pr  elsewhere  in  the  tumulus.  We  may  therefore  consider  it  as  certain 
that  the  corpse  of  Festus  was  not  burnt  on  this  very  spot.  But  pro- 
bably it  was  burnt  close  by.  If  Caracalla  built  the  cenotaph  right 
upon  the  open  sanctuary  which  the  two  circular  enclosures  seem  to 
indicate,  it  may  probably  have  been  in  order  to  impart  a  greater  solemnity 
to  his  farce. 

To  many  of  the  fragments  of  terra-cot tas  found  in  this  tumulus  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  assign  the  date  of  the  fifth,  to  some  of  them  even  of  the 
sixth  or  the  seventh  century  B.C.;  but  it  is  not  to  them,  but  to  the 
abundant  late  Boman  potsherds,  that  we  must  look  for  the  key  to  the  date 
of  the  monument,  for  this  may  be  at  any  time  later,  but  it  cannot  possibly 
be  older,  than  the  latest  pottery  found  at  its  bottom.  With  regard  to  the 
great  quadrangular  tower,  it  is  obvious  that  it  was  built  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  support  the  tumulus  and  to  preserve  it.  All  my  tunnels, 
shafts,  and  galleries  in  this  tumulus  remain  open  to  visitors  of  the  present 
and  all  future  generations.  Sir  Austen  H.  Layard  having  kindly  obtained 
for  me  permission  to  that  effect  from  the  Turkish  Government. 

Begarding  the  quadrangular  tower  discovered  by  me  in  Ujek  Tepeh,  I 
call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  similarity  of  this  tumulus  with  the 
so-called  tumulus  of  Priam  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  which,  as  I  have  just 
mentioned,  was  excavated  by  Mr.  Calvert,  and  in  which  also  a  quadran- 
gular structure  was  discovered. 

My  honoured  friend  Dr.  Arthur  Milchhoefer,  member  of  the  German 
Archffiological  Institute   in   Athens,   kindly  calls   my   attention   to   the 


*  Herodian,  iv.  8,  §§  3-5 :  ii^nKSfityos  8^  ^icci, 
«ra2  is  t<ro¥  f|0cAc  rSty  hytipdrwy  ^/i^opi)0c($, 
^K€¥  is  "Wtoy,  ivf\$uy  8i  irdyra  rk  rrjs  w6\€vs 
Acfif^oya,  ^kck  iwi  rhv  *Ax<AA^fl0f  ri^v^  trrc- 
^>dyois  re  KOfffiii^as  Koi  AyOtai  iroAirrcAws  wdKiv 
*AxtAAca  ifufjittroy  (tiTuv  re  Ktd  ndTpoK\6y  riya 
iwoinci  ri  roiovroy,  ^y  ai&r^  ris  ruy  arc  Ac  u- 
Oipuy    4pi\raros,    ^tjaros    fi^y  iyofia,   rris    8i 


fiaaiXtlov  fiyiifi'^s  wpofortvs  *  oZroi  tyros  avrov 
iy  *1X.I^  iTtKt^Tfio'tyf  i)S  fiiy  rivts  ((\€yoy, 
^xxpfidxif  iiyatp€0t\s  Ty*  &s  TldrpoK\os  ra^p,  &s 
8i  CTcpoc  HtpwTKoy,  y6ir<p  ^itupBaptls.  roinov 
KOfiKrBrjyai  iccAcvci  rhy  ytKvy,  |i;A«k  re  iro\k&y 
aJdpotffBriyai  wvpdy  •  iwiOds  re  ainhy  iy  fiitrtp  xal 
rayroBawb.  (^a  Karour^^as  v^rj^i  re,  koI  ipidkriy 
\afiiay  awiy^y  re  rois  iyifAois  ttfx*'^^* 
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analogy  which  exists  between  the  tamnlus  of  TJjek  Tepeh  and  the 
Gncumella  at  Yolci  in  Etmria,  of  which  he  gives  me  the  following 
details : — 

**  The  Cacumella  is  a  tamnlus  now  between  40  and  50  ft.  high  by  about 
200  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base.  It  was  first  explored  in  1829  by  the 
Prince  of  Canino,  the  proprietor  of  the  land.  The  tumulus  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall  of  large  blocks  which  is  now  destroyed,  and  on  which,  according 
to  all  analogy,  must  have  stood  the  sculptures  of  sphinxes  and  lions,  of 
which  several  have  been  found  outside.  Beneath  the  wall  were  found 
some  unimportant  tombs,  which,  in  the  opinion'of  Mr.  Dennis,'  belong  to 
servants  and  slaves.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  tumulus  two  towers  were 
struck,  about  40  ft.  high ;  one  quadrangular,  the  other  conical ;  which  are 
distinguished  from  everything  else  of  the  kind  by  their  careless  and 
irregular  masonry.  But  Micali  ^  observes  that  the  conical  tower  consists 
of  better  and  larger  materials  than  the  other.  These  towers  have,  it 
is  asserted,  no  visible  entrance,  though  an  entrance  is  indicated  in  the 
drawing  given  by  Micali.' 

*^  Lenoir  ^  has  already  called  attention  to  the  tumulus  of  Alyattes  in 
Lydia,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,'  had  on  its  summit  five  conical 
pillars  (like  the  tomb  of  Porsena,  near  Ghiusi,  and  the  so-called  '  tomb  of 
the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii,'  near  Albano),  and  he  draws  from  this  the 
conclusion  that  the  towers  had  been  erected  in  the  tumulus  of  Cucumella 
to  support  five  similar  pillars. 

''Of  the  further  discoveries  of  the  Prince  of  Canino,  besides  Ed. 
Gerhard,^  Mr.  Dennis  says :  '  At  the  foot  of  these  towers  is  now  a  shape- 
less hollow;  but  here  were  found  two  small  chambers  constructed  of 
massive  regular  masonry,  and  with  doorways  of  primitive  style,  arched 
over  by  the  gradual  convergence  of  the  horizontal  courses.  They  were 
approached  by  a  long  passage,  leading  directly  into  the  heart  of  the 
tumulus ;  and  here  on  the  ground  lay  fragments  of  bronze  and  gold  plates, 
very  thin,  and  adorned  with  ivy  and  myrtle  leaves.  Two  stone  sphinxes 
stood  guardians  at  the  entrance  of  the  passage.' ' 

''  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  tomb  of  Porsena,  at  Clusium,  the  only 
Etruscan  tomb  of  which  we  have  any  record,  bore  a  close  affinity  to  the 
only  Lydian  sepulchre  described  by  the  ancients  (that  of  Alyattes),  the 
square  merely  taking  the  place  of  the  circle ;  for  it  is  said  to  have  had 
*  five  pyramids '  rising  from  a  square  base  of  masonry,  one  at  each  angle, 
and  one  in  the  centre.^  And  the  curious  monument  at  Albano,  vulgarly 
called  the  tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  Guriatii,  has  a  square  basement  of 
masonry,  surmounted  by  four  cones,  and  a  cylindrical  tower  in  the  midst. 
Five,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the  established  number  of  cones,  pyra- 
mids, or  columnar  cippi,  on  tombs  of  this  description ;  whence  it  has  been 

»  The   Cities  and   Cettictcrics  of   Eirwria^  i.  «  ulnno/i  dtr//* /ns/t^uto,  1832,  p.  272. 

1».  452.  »  i.  93. 

•  SUnia  d" Ant.  Pop.  It.  iii.  p.  103.  »  Bulkt.  dcirinst.  1829,  p.  51. 

'  Antichi  Motiunu^a,   62.    1 ;    sec    also    the  '  Dennis,  op.  cit.  p.  453. 

bkctch  ID  the  MonumetUi  of  the  Rouiau  Insti-  *  Varro,  ap,  Plin.  JJ.  N.  xxxvi.  19,  §  4. 
lute,  i.  41.  2. 
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suggested  that  three  other  towers  are  probably  buried  in  the  unexcavated 
part  of  the  Cucumella."  * 

Dr.  Milchhoefer  adds  that,  on  account  of  the  sphinxes,  we  cannot 
ascribe  a  later  date  than  the  fifth  century  b.o.  to  the  Cucumella.  '*  We 
haye,"  he  says,  ''  in  these  monuments  a  new  proof  of  the  ancient  and 
direct  connection  of  Asiatic  and  Tyrrhenian  culture.  In  Asia  Minor,  and 
especially  perhaps  in  the  necropolis  of  Sardis,  might  be  found  the  key  to 
the  solution  of  many  of  these  moot  questions." 

But  the  tumulus  of  TJjek  Tepeh  seems  to  have  no  affinity  to  any  one 
of  these  tombs.  It  was  evidently  copied  by  Garacalla  from  the  other 
tumuli  of  the  Troad,  and  from  the  cenotaph  of  Patroclus  as  described  by 
Homer.  The  large  size  of  the  quadrangular  tower  erected  just  in  the 
centre,  and  the  fact  that  no  other  masonry  was  found  in  my  tunnel,  prove 
that  this  is  the  only  tower  in  the  tumulus,  and  that  its  sole  object  was  to 
consolidate  the  mound. 

9.  Tumulus  of  Besika  Tepeh. — ^Simultaneously  with  the  exploration  of 
TJjek  Tepeh,  I  also  investigated  the  Besika  Tepeh,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  but  some  modem  tra- 
vellers have  identified  it  with  the  sepulchre  of  Peneleos.^  This  tumulus  is, 
according  to  M.  Burnouf  s  measurement,  141  ft.  high  above  the  sea,  48  ft. 
Sin.  in  height,  and  266  ft.  in  diameter  at  its  base.  Here  also  I  sank  from 
the  summit  of  the  tumulus  a  shaft  6^  ft.  square,  and  began  at  the  same 
time  to  dig  a  tunnel  into  the  mound  from  the  north  side.  But  I  gave  up 
this  tunnel  after  a  few  days,  and  limited  myself  to  the  sinking  of  the 
shaft.  The  earth  being  very  loose,  I  had  constantly  to  support  all  the 
four  sides  of  the  shaft,  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  with  beams  and 
planks,  in  order  to  avoid  accidents.  Just  as  in  Ujek  Tepeh,  I  worked  here 
at  first  with  picks  and  shovels,  throwing  out  the  earth  on  the  sides  of  the 
mound.  But  when  the  depth  of  the  shaft  exceeded  6  ft.,  I  had  the  earth 
lifted  out  with  baskets,  and,  when  this  could  no  longer  be  done,  I  made 
a  wooden  triangle  of  beams  over  the  shaft,  and  had  the  earth  removed  in 
baskets  with  windlasses,  three  men  being  always  occupied  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  in  digging  and  filling  the  basket.  I  began  with  seven 
workmen,  but  had  to  increase  their  number  gradually  to  ten.  The  danger 
from  the  loose  earth  being  here  still  greater  than  in  the  Ujek  Tepeh, 
I  had  to  pay  as  high  wages  as  at  the  latter  tumulus.  As  in  that  case,  the 
earth  which  was  brought  up  was  thrown  all  round  the  summit,  in  order  to 
avoid  disfiguring  the  mound.  I  struck  from  time  to  time  layers  of  large 
stones,  which  can  have  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  consolidate  the 
tumulus.  In  a  great  many  places  these  stones  may  be  seen  peeping  out 
from  the  slope  of  the  mound. 

After  incessant  labour  for  twenty-four  days,  my  shaft,  at  a  depth  of 
44  ft.,  reached  the  rock,  which  consists  of  limestone.  M.  Burnouf,  who 
carefully  measured  and  investigated  the  different  strata  of  earth  in  the 

<  Ann.  Inst.  1832,  p.  273— Lenoir.  have  been  five."  (Dennis,  op.  cit.  i.  pp.  453,454,) 

Dennis  says  :  *<  I  much  doubt  this.    There  may  '  Barker   Webb,    Topographie  de  la    Troade^ 

be  one  or  two  more,  but  from  the  position  of  the  p.  66. 

disclosed  towers  in  the  mound  there  can  hardly 
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shaft,  fonnd  the  rock  covered  with  a  layer  of  dark  vegetable  earth,  vhich 
was  probably  there  nbeu  the  tninaltis  was  made : — 

1.  The  thickDeu  of  Uiis  bnmtii  is        110     =     38 

2.  A  itmtnm  of  while  earlh TO     =     2      4 

3.  AHtmtDmofdaikeiuth        80     =     2      8 

4.  Du.  Htoncsnnd  nbite  earth  ..1-0  =3  4 

5.  Do.  Tf-getable  earth  1  - 10  =     3  8 

6.  Do.  earth  with  jellov  da;  and  Btoncs  ..         70  =     2  4 

7.  Do.  ilo.  do.  da.  tu  (ho  top    7-80  =26  0 


From  the  depressioB  of  the  soil  at  the  foot  of  this  tumulus,  oq  the 
north-east:  side,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  clay  and  earth  for  making  it  has 
been  taken  from  that  place.  Further  on,  in  a  north-easterly  and  easterly 
direction,  the  rock  has  evidently  been  artificially  levelled  for  a  distance  of 
about  200  yds.  square,  and  most  probably  this  little  platean  has  been  the 
site  of  the  prehistoric  city  to  which  wc  are  indebted  for  the  strange 
pottery  found  in  the  tnmnlns. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  I  excavated  two  galleries,  which  cross 
each  other,  and  of  which  each  has  a  length  of  18  ft.  4  in.  The  excavation 
of  these  galleries  was  a  very  dangerous  work,  the  earth  being  so  loose  and 
fall  of  huge  stones,  that  I  could  not  proceed  a  single  foot  withont  sup- 
porting the  roof  and  both  sides  of  my  underground  passages  with  beams 
and  planks.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  I  could  use  large  picks  here. 
The  debris,  carried  in  baskets  from  the  galleries  into  the  central  shaft, 
were  poured  there  into  the  large  basket  and  drawn  up  by  the  windlass. 
The  most   carious  object  I   found  was  the  fragment   of  a   vase-bottom 


(No.  1517),  with  incised  signs,  filled  up  with  white  chalk,  of  which  I  sent 
a  copy  to  Prof.  Sayce,  who  answered  me :  "I  do  not  think  it  is  a  real 
inscription,  but  it  may  possibly  be  a  bad  attempt  to  imitate  a  cuneiform 
inscription  seen  by  some  one  who  did  not  understand  the  latter,  like  the 
bad  copitis  of  Egyptian  hierogljphics  made  by  the  Phoenicians." 
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In  the  layers  of  yellow  clay  I  never  found  anything,  whilst  the  layers 
of  dark  earth,  which  appear  to  have  been  cut  away  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground  when  the  tumulus  was  made,  contained  large  masses  of  frag- 
ments of  very  coarse  as  well  as  of  better  pottery,  of  a  red,  brown,  yellow, 
or  black  colour,  which  has  received  a  lustrous  surface  by  hand-polishing  : 
all  this  pottery  is  hand-made.  The  coarse  pottery,  which  is  sometimes  an 
inch  thick,  is  either  quite  unpolished  or  polished  on  one  side,  but  seldom 
on  both.  The  largest  of  the  vessels  which  the  fragments  of  the  rude 
pottery  denote,  cannot  have  been  higher  than  about  3  ft.  They  are  some- 
times ornamented  with  a  projecting  rope-like  band  round  the  neck  and 
a  handle  in  the  form  of  a  rope.  In  general,  these  coarse  vessels  are 
baked  only  to  about  one-third  of  the  thickness  of  their  clay,  and 
they  far  exceed  in  rudeness  any  pottery  ever  found  by  me  in  any  one 
of  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik.  But,  strange  to  say,  some 
of  them  have  a  rude  painted  ornamentation  of  large  black  bands. 

The  fragments  of  the  better  pottery  denote  smaller  vases,  and  the  first 
impression  they  make  is  certainly  that  they  are  similar  to  the  pottery 
of  the  second  city  of  Hissarlik,  and  of  the  same  make ;  nay,  some  of  them 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  similar  even  to  the  pottery  of  the  first  city. 
But  on  close  examination  we  find  that  they  are  vastly  difierent ;  for  their 
clay  is  coarser,  and  contains  much  more  of  the  coarsely-crushed  silicious 
stone  and  syenite,  with  a  far  greater  quantity  of  mica;  besides,  the 
pottery  is  evidently  altogether  difierent  in  shape  and  fabric.  It  is  seldom 
baked  to  more  than  half  the  thickness  of  the  clay,  and  generally  only  to 
one-third.  Nevertheless,  having  been  abundantly  dipped  in  a  wash  of  clay, 
and  having  been  evidently  put  twice  to  the  fire,  and  polished  both  inside 
and  outside  before  each  baking,  the  vases  are  generally  smooth  on  both 
sides ;  but  a  vast  number  of  them  have  only  been  polished  on  the  outside, 
and  are  rude  and  coarse  on  the  inside.  The  vase-bottoms  especially  are 
rude  and  bulky,  all  of  them  are  fiat,  and  in  a  very  great  number  of  cases 
they  have  the  impressions  of  the  wicker-work  of  straw  on  which  the  vases 
had  been  put  after  they  had  been  modelled.  On  most  of  these  vase- 
bottoms  the  impression  of  the  wicker-work  is  so  perfect,  that  one  might 
count  in  them  all  the  straws  of  which  it  was  composed.  Indeed,  it 
would  appear  that  the  impression  of  the  wicker-work  was  made  on 
purpose  to  decorate  the  vase-bottoms.  In  a  few  cases  the  vase-bottoms 
represent  the  impression  of  a  wicker-work  of  rods. 

The  Besika  pottery  further  differs  from  that  of  Hissarlik  in  the  total 
absence  of  perforated  projections  for  suspension.  Only  two  fragments  with 
a  hole  were  found  ;  one  of  them  belonging  to  a  bowl,  the  other  being  the 
fragment  of  a  hollow  wing-like  handle,  such  as  we  see  on  the  vases  like 
No.  180,  p.  303.  Two  such  wing-like  handles  were  found,  which  prove 
that  vases  similar  to  those  represented  under  these  numbers  were  in  use. 
There  were  also  found  two  fragments  of  a  red  and  a  black  vase,  with  a 
rudely-incised  linear  decoration  representing  net-work,  which  had  evi- 
dently been  made  after  the  baking ;  also  two  fragments  with  a  concave 
linear  decoration  ;  whereas  hundreds  of  other  fragments  were  brought  to 
light,  having  a  most  curious  painted  decoration,  which  is  for  the  most 
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part  of  a  floral  kind,  representing  trees  of  brown  colonr  on  a  light-yellow 
dead  ground,  but  so  mdely  made  that  one  doubts  after  all  if  the  primitiye 
artist  intended  to  represent  trees  with  their  branches,  or  fish-spines. 
Sometimes  we  see  this  floral  decoration  of  a  lustrous  black,  on  a  light- 
yellow  dead  ground ;  and  in  such  cases,  all  the  rest  of  the  vase  being 
of  the  same  uniform  lustrous  black  colour,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
decoration  must  have  been  produced  without  paint,  and  merely  by  a 
polishing  stone.  Sometimes  we  see  on  the  vases  a  number  of  parallel 
black  bands,  between  which  the  painted  tree  or  herring-bone  decoration 
proceeds  alternately  in  opposite  directions.  At  other  times  we  see  a 
decoration  of  painted  brown  bands,  vertical  or  horizontal,  on  a  light-red 
dead  ground.  But  it  must  be  well  understood  that  the  decoration  is,  in 
the  case  of  the  vases  or  jugs,  always  on  the  outside,  in  that  of  the  bowls 
on  the  inside.  There  are  also  bowls  which  are  on  the  outside  of  a  lustrous 
black,  on  the  inside  partly  of  a  lustrous  dark-red,  partly  of  a  light-red, 
and  decorated  with  dark-red  bands,  with  the  tree  or  herring-bone  orna- 
mentation described  above.  We  also  frequently  see  on  the  outside,  both 
of  the  vases  and  bowls,  which  are  of  a  light-brown  or  dark-red  colour, 
very  curious  black  signs,  resembling  written  characters ;  but  they  are  so 
indistinct  that  I  believe  them  to  have  been  painted  with  black  clay.  The 
same  is  no  doubt  the  case  with  the  painted  floral  or  other  decorations  ; 
they  are  too  indistinct  to  be  anything  else  than  clay  paint.  The  total 
absence  of  the  whorls  and  the  tripod-vessels,  which  occur  in  such  immense 
numbers  at  Hissarlik,  is  astonishing. 

The  vase-handles  of  Besika  Tepeh  are  usually  plain,  but  there  are  some 
with  pointed  projections.  Of  vessels  with  breast-like  projections  only  two 
fragments  turned  up ;  one  of  them  has  the  projection  at  the  very  rim. 

But  not  all  the  pottery  is  hand-made.  In  carefully  examining  one  by 
one  all  the  thousands  of  fragments,  I  found  the  fragments  of  two  wheel- 
made  vases,  which,  as  compared  with  any  of  the  other  fragments,  are  of 
very  fine  clay,  but  the  baking  of  both  is  but  very  slight.  One  of  them  ia 
grey,  and  is  the  lower  part  of  a  vase ;  it  is  decorated  with  a  hardly  per- 
ceptible painted  black  band,  probably  of  clay  colour :  the  other,  though 
of  the  same  colour,  is  covered  on  the  outside  with  a  whitish  clay,  which 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  Egyptian  porcelain. 

If,  at  the  risk  of  wearying  the  reader,  I  have  given  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Besika  Tepeh  pottery,  it  is  because  it  is  of  capital  interest 
to  archaeology,  no  similar  pottery  having  ever  come  under  my  notice 
elsewhere.  All  this  pottery  must  have  been  lying  on  the  north-east  side 
of  the  tumulus,  on  or  in  the  soil  with  which  the  latter  was  made.  Here, 
therefore,  was  a  town  or  village,  which  no  doubt  extended  much  further 
still  to  the  north-east,  and  east,  for,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the  projecting 
rock  there  has  been  artificially  levelled.  But  as  to  the  chronology  of  this 
settlement  it  is  difficult  to  express  an  opinion,  the  more  so  as,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hollow  wing-like  vase-handles,  the  pottery  is  so  totally 
different  from  all  the  pottery  found  in  the  five  pre-historio  cities  of 
Hissarlik,  and  most  decidedly  denotes  an  altogether  different  race  of 
people.    I  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  find  an  analogy  to  it  in  the  British 
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Mnsenm.  The  only  similar  pottery  I  found  there  consisted  of  two  brown 
vase-fragments  from  Malta ;  but  in  these  the  resemblance  is  very  striking. 

Of  other  objects  of  hnman  industry  fonnd  in  this  tnmnlns,  I  can  only 
mention  some  good  polishing-stones  for  smoothing  pottery.  Strange  to 
say,  not  a  single  flint  knife  or  flint  saw  turned  np,  and  not  even  a  single 
stone  hammer,  bmising-stone,  or  saddle-quern,  which  are  found  in  such 
immense  abundance  in  all  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik. 

Some  bones,  apparently  of  animals,  were  found  here  and  there  in  the 
tumulus ;  also  many  oyster-shells,  a  broken  murex,  and  some  other  shells. 

No  trace  of  a  funeral  fire  was  found  at  the  bottom  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  tumulus. 

10.  Hagioa  Demetrios  Tepeh. — ^I  also  explored,  in  company  with  Pro- 
fessor Yirchow  and  M.  Burnouf,  the  conical  hill,  called  Hagios  Demetrios 
Tdpeh,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages.  We  found  it  to 
consist  altogether  of  limestone-rock.  Neyertheless,  as  M.  Burnouf  found 
a  small  pitcher  of  the  Boman  time  near  the  surfeu^,  I  excavated  for  two 
days  on  its  summit,  in  the  hope  of  finding  there  at  least  tombs  of  the 
Greek  period  ]  but  I  found  the  layer  of  earth  to  be  nowhere  deeper  than 
5  ft.,  with  no  trace  of  sepulchres.  As  in  the  days  of  old  the  inhabitants 
went  in  crowds  on  the  festival  of  Demeter  to  the  adjoining  marble  temple 
of  that  goddess,  of  which  large  ruins  still  exist,  in  the  same  manner  they 
now  go  on  the  festival  of  Hagios  Demetrios  on  pilgrimage  to  the  little 
open  shrine  of  the  saint  and  kindle  on  the  mound  bonfires  in  his  honour. 

11.  The  Tomb  of  litis. — I  further  excavated  the  repeatedly  mentioned 
oTJfia  "Ikov,  or  Tomb  of  Hus,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kalifeitli 
Asmak,  at  a  very  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Koum  Kioi.  As  this 
tumulus  probably  consisted  of  pure  earth,  and  was  brought  under  the 
plough,  it  gradually  vanished,  and  its  present  dimensions  are  merely 
38  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter  and  3  ft.  4  in.  in  height.  There  is  a  circular 
depression  around  its  centre,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  there  has 
been  a  round  recess,  from  which  the  stones  have  been  extracted  for  build- 
ing purposes.  I  merely  found  there  a  layer  of  stones  and  d&nris  1  ft.  8  in. 
deep,  and  not  even  a  fragment  of  pottery.  Below  the  stones  I  struck  a 
layer  of  clay,  and  then  a  thick  stratum  of  coarse  or  fine  river  sand ;  and 
beneath  this  (at  an  average  depth  of  from  5  to  8^  ft.  below  the  surface) 
the  very  compact  brown  clay  of  the  plain. 

12.  At  Prof.yirchow's  suggestion,  I  also  sank  a  shaft  into  the  tumulus 
situated  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Novum  Ilium,"  to  the  left  of  the 
road  in  going  to  Pasha  Tepeh,  but  I  found  there  nothing,  else  than  a  few 
fragments  of  Boman  bricks,  and  struck  the  rock  at  a  depth  of  about  5  ft. 

13.  I  cannot  conclude  this  discussion  of  the  Heroic  tombs  in  the  Troad 
without  discussing  the  real  tomb  of  Hector.  According  to  the  Iliad, 
Hector's  corpse  was  brought  out  of  Troy  and  put  on  the  pyre  raised 
before  the  town.'     The  body  having  been  consumed  by  the  fire,  the  bones 


*  See  the  Map  of  the  Troad.  &AX*  5tc  8^  BtKdni  i^drn  pattrififiporos  ^^s, 

'  //.  xxir.  782-787 :  «col    t<Jt*   V    i^ii^pow    Opaahv  "Eicropa    iixpv 

(tvyvvffoiff  aTi^a  8*  iwfira  rph  Aarfos  1iy€p40otno.       h  8i  irvpp  vwdrj^  ytKphy  Bicav^  4v  8*  t^aKo¥  irvp. 
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were  collected,  put  into  a  golden  box,  and  deposited  in  a  graye,  which 
was  covered  up  with  large  stones,  and  over  these  the  tumulus  was  raised. 
The  poet  leaves  ns  in  doubt  of  what  material  this  tumulus  was  made; 
but  as  he  says  that  it  was  raised  in  haste,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was 
heaped  up  with  earth.  Around  it  sat  watchmen,  on  the  look-out  lest  the 
Achaeans  might  rush  forth  ere  the  tumulus  was  completed*  The  work 
being  terminated,  the  men  returned  to  the  town." 

From  both  these  passages  it  is  evident,  that  the  author  of  the 
twenty-fourth  Iliad  had  in  view,  not  a  cenotaph,  but  a  real  tomb,  and 
that  this  tomb  was  erected  before  or  close  to  Ilium.  But  here  I  have  to 
repeat  that  the  twenty-fourth  Hiad,  as  well  as  the  twenty-fourth  Odyssey, 
is  generally  regarded  as  pseudo-Homeric  and  as  a  later  addition.  This 
would  at  once  explain  why  we  see  here  a  real  tomb  instead  of  a  mere 
cenotaph,  like  that  which  was  erected  for  Patroclus;*  and  further,  why 
we  see  in  the  twenty-fourth  Iliad  the  tumulus  of  Hus  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Scamander,^^  whilst  according  to  other  passages  it  was  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  that  river.*  Professor  Sayce  observes  to  me  that  "  the 
author  of  the  twenty-fourth  Iliad  seems  to  have  been  a  native  of  Smyrna, 
well  acquainted  with  Lydia  (see  IL  xxiv.,  lines  544  and  614-617); 
he  may  consequently  be  describing  the  practice  of  the  Lydians,  whose 
burial  mounds  exist  in  such  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sardis." 
In  fact,  it  appears  that,  if  not  throughout  antiquity,  at  least  from 
the  Macedonian  period,  the  twenty-fourth  Iliad  was  considered  as  apocry- 
phal, for  Lycophron  already  mentions  Hector's  tomb  at  Ophrynium:^ 
and  this  is  also  confirmed  by  Strabo.^  But  it  seems  that  the  Ilians  also 
showed  in  or  near  their  city  a  tumulus  which  they  alleged  to  be  Hector's 
tomb,  for  Dio  Chrysostom*  relates  that  Hector's  tomb  was  in  high  honour 
by  £he  Ilians.  Lucian*  also  mentions  sacrifices  to  Hector  at  Ilium. 
Philostratus  moreover  informs  us  that  Hector  had  a  celebrated  statue  at 
Ilium,  which  wrought  many  miracles,  and  was  the  object  of  general 
veneration ;  games  were  even  held  in  his  honour.*  I  also  remind  the 
reader  of  the  Emperor  Julian's   letter  given  in   the  preceding  pages,' 


•  //.  xxiv.  792-801 : 

.     .     .     .     ....     avrkp  iwura 

hcrria  XtvHk  Kiyovro  KoaiyyTfrol  (t  trapol  r€ 
fivp6fifyoi,  0a\f(^y  8^  KOTfifitro  Sdxpu  irttp^ufv. 
KoX  rd  y€  "xpvtr^inv  is  KdpvoKa  ^kop  k\6ms^ 
wop^vptou  ircTXouTi  JcoAt^oyrcs  fiaKoKOiCiy  * 
aU^a  8*    ip*   is   icolXriy   xdveroy  Qivay^   ainitp 

tv€pOt¥ 
irvKVoiffiv  Xd^afft  Kcn'^<rr6p€<raif  fitydXouriy. 
plfjL^  8i   arifi*   l^x***"'    ""^f^   '^   CKowol    cToro 

yAi  -wpiv  i^pfiijBttfy  if>Ky4ifuSfs  *Axcuo(. 
X'^Wrcs  8i  T^  tr^fia  ird\w  kIop  • 

*  //.  zxiii.  253-256,  as  qnotcd  above. 
"  //.  xxiv.  349-351 : 

ot  8'  #irc2  ody  ji^ya  aiiixa  irop^l  "Woio  ikturffay^ 
<rrji<ratf  &p*  4ifu6yovs  re  koX  trwovs,  i}<ppd  irioieyy 
iy  woTOfi^ ' 

»  //.  viii.  489-491 : 
TpAtty  oJt'  kyof^iv  iroi^carQ  ^odBifios  *EicT«f>, 


y6a'(fn  vtS»y  ayay^y,  worofif  lire  Su^ciTi, 
iy  KoBap^y  tOi  8^  ytx^y  lit§^edyero  x^h^^' 

See  also  560,  561,  and  x.  414,  415. 

'  Lycophron,  Alexandroy  1208  ff. 

'  xiii.  p.  595 :  TlKricrloy  8'  itrrl  rh  'O^^ior, 
dip*  ^  rh  Tov  "Eicropos  iXffos  iy  jrcpi^orci  r^f>. 

*  Orat  xi.  179.  *  Dcorvm  C<mmv.  12. 

*  Hercnca,  p.  295:  rh  iy  'IXi^  6ya\fui  rov 
"EtcTopos  iifJuOiif  diy$p<&ie<f  loure  jcol  iroAAJ^  ^Si^ 
iiri^>ady€i  r^  Ofwpmhrri  avrh  ^iry  6p$^  ^^TV* 
Koi  yhp  ^poyjifiar&B^s  Boku  koX  yopyhy  Ktd 
4>aiJiphy  koX  ^hy  a$p6TtiTi  <r^piy&y  Koi.  ^  Upa  fier 
ovScfuas  K6fifis,  Utrri  8'  ovrtt  ri  dfjtvyovy,  &s  rhy 
Starry  iin<nrd(nurdat  OtytTy,  ravro  ttpvroi  ftky 
iy  irfpifi\4irr^  rov  'lX(ov,  iroAA^  8i  ipyd^tTiu 
Xp^^f^fh  Koirp  re  koI  is  cva,  SOfy  cl^x^*^^  cdrr^ 
jcol  iiyvya  Sitowrty^  5r€  8^  Ofpf/hy  o9rm  koX 
iyay^ytoy  yiyv€Taif  &s  aceti  IZp&ra  iar*  airw 
XfifitaSfu, 

'  See  pp.  181,  182. 
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in  which  h&  states  that  first  of  all  he  was  conducted  to  Hector's  heroiim, 
where  his  bronze  statue  stood  in  a  small  temple ;  it  was  anointed  with 
oil,  and  there  was  still  a  sacrificial  fire  bnming  on  the  altar.  Bnt  already, 
perhaps  more  than  700  years  before  Julian's  time,  Thebes  in  Boeotia 
had  disputed  with  Ophryninm  and  Iliam  the  honour  of  possessing 
Hector's  bones ;  for,  as  Pansanias^  relates,  in  consequence  of  an  oracle 
Hector's  bones  were  brought  from  Hium  to  Thebes,  and  a  tomb  was 
erected  over  them  at  the  fountain  of  Oedipus,  where  they  were  wor- 
shipped. I  may  atill  further  mention  that  in  the  Peplos  of  Aristotle  is  an 
epigram :  * 

'Zwl'EuTopm  Ktip.i*o>i  If  e^^ntt. 
'EicTopi  TiJr  !•  liiyar  BontriDi  b^pfi  freufur 
fi/fifiox  Aw^p  y^titf  OTtf^  iwiytyrofiiroit- 

I  gire  here  finally  under  No.  1518  the  engraving  of  a  terra-cotta 
figure,  probably  an  idol,  which  was  found  by  a  boy  near  tho  yitlage  of 


Yeni  Shehr,  and  which  is  remarkable  for  its  resemblance  to  some  of  tho 
rudest  Mycenean  idols,** 


•  Paoi.   ii.  18,  S  *  :   "TEim  ti  ml  'Enropoi  or  ■'  iWAifrt  rirpay  atmtr  vbr  t^ifiori  tAo^i 

9t|3a/iii    Ti^i    Toii    Tlptifiov    Tpli    Oildrolff  'EicTopoi  iatia  IIpia^fjDU  taiAaauru  it  oIkbvi 

KoKouiiiiq)  Kfiilyji  ■  KC/tCaat  Si  aimS  tA  iirra  i^  Jf  'Afflifi  Ai&I  triialjii  'ipua  iri0taeiu. 

'lAlou  faair  M  toi^  fiarrtiiioTi  •  '  Appendix  Epigrammatum  Aalhol.  Palat.  9. 

©ilflouM  KJX/uu  xSlur  K^vaifrierTts,  "  S«e  my  Xyoenat,  PI.  iviii.  and  lii. 
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In  closing  this  account  of  the  result  of  my  researches  on  the  site  of 
'^  sacred  Ilios  "  and  in  the  country  of  the  Trojans,  I  would  express  the 
fervent  hope  that  historical  research  with  the  pickaxe  and  the  spade, 
which  in  our  time  engages  the  attention  of  scholars  with  more  curiosity 
and  more  diversity  of  opinion  than  any  other  form  of  study,  may  be 
more  and  more  developed,  and  that  it  may  ultimately  bring  forth  into 
broad  daylight  the  dark  pre-historic  ages  of  the  great  Hellenic  race. 
May  this  research  with  the  pickaxe  and  the  spade  prove  more  and  more 
that  the  events  described  in  the  divine  Homeric  poems  are  not  mythic 
tales,  but  that  they  are  based  on  real  facts ;  and,  in  proving  this,  may 
it  augment  the  universal  love  for  the  noble  study  of  the  beautiful  Greek 
classics,  and  particularly  of  Homer,  that  brilliant  sun  of  all  literature ! 

In  humbly  laying  this  account  of  my  disinterested  labours  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  the  civilized  world,  I  should  feel  the  profoundest  satis- 
faction, and  should  esteem  it  as  the  greatest  reward  my  ambition  could 
aspire  to,  if  it  were  generally  acknowledged  that  I  have  been  instru- 
mental towards  the  attainment  of  that  great  aim  of  my  life. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  mentioning  with  the  warmest  gratitude  the 
names  of  my  honoured  and  learned  friends  Professor  Budolf  Yirchow  of 
Berlin,  Professor  Max  Muller  and  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce  of  Oxford,  Pro- 
fessor J.  P.  Mahafiy  of  Dublin,  M.  £mile  Burnouf  of  Paris,  Professor  H. 
Brugsch  Bey,  and  Professor  Paul  Ascherson  of  Berlin,  Mr.  Frank  Calvert, 
U.  S.  Consul  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Duffield  of  London,  who 
have  favoured  me  with  most  learned  and  valuable  Appendices  or  Notes  to 
the  present  work.  Lastly,  I  here  express  my  warmest  gratitude  to  the 
learned  publisher  of  this  work,  my  honoured  friend  Mr.  John  Murray,  as 
well  as  to  my  honoured  and  learned  friend  Mr.  Philip  Smith,  for  all  the 
kind  services  they  have  rendered  me,  and  all  the  valuable  assistance  they 
have  lent  me  in  carrying  out  the  present  work. 
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TROY  AND  HISSAKLIK. 


Bt  Pbofkssob  Virchow. 


At  tho  beginning  of  Inst  year  Dr. 
Schliemann  asked  my  help  in  his  ex- 
plorations at  Hissarlik  and  in  the 
Trojan  plain.  The  journey  to  Troy 
was  a  considerable  one,  but,  after  a 
good  deal  of  hesitation,  I  resolved  to 
make  it.     In  fact,  I  could  not  refuse. 

A  journey  to  Troy — ^how  many 
heads  would  be  turned  by  the  thought 
of  it !  Men  of  the  most  various  callings 
offered  me  their  company,  when  it  was 
known  that  I  meant  to  visit  so  rare  a 
spot.  Aind  yet  this  was  no  Swiss  tour, 
where  the  attraction  is  in  the  scenery, 
though  an  occasional  visit  may  be  paid 
to  the  EUtli  and  Etisznacht,  Sempach 
and  Laupen,  Murten  and  St.  Jacob  an 
der  Birs.  It  is  the  Iliad  which  takes 
us  to  Troy.  The  forms  conjured  up 
by  the  poet  fill  the  traveller's  fancy 
from  the  first.  He  wants  to  see  the 
spots  where  the  long  struggle  for 
Helen  was  fought,  the  graves  where 
the  heroes  lie  who  lost  their  lives  in 
it.  Achilles  and  Hector  stand  in  the 
foreground  of  the  vivid  picture,  which 
is  still  engraven,  as  it  was  thousands 
of  years  ago,  on  the  mind  of  every 
educated  boy.  This  picture,  it  is  true, 
cannot  have  now  all  the  moving  power 
it  had  in  antiquity.  Even  Xerxes,  as 
he  marched  against  Greece  in  the 
fulness  of  his  might,  could  not  with- 
stand the  fascination  of  these  memories. 
While  his  army  was  marching  from 
Adramyttium  to  Abydos,  he  sought 
out  the  ruins  of  Ilium,  and  there 
offered  a  thousand  bulls  to  Athene. 
Alexander  again,  when  his  army 
crossed  the  Hellespont  in  its  trium- 


phant progress  against  Asia,  forthwith 
turned  his  steps  to  tho  funeral  mound 
of  Achilles,  that  it  might  give  him 
strength  and  a  confident  hope  of  vic- 
tory. The  soil  of  Troy  has  had  no  such 
mighty  visitors  since,  but  any  one  who 
treads  it  feels  something  of  what 
Xerxes  and  Alexander  felt  at  the  same 
place.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of 
poetry  lying  over  the  whole  country, 
and  of  this  atmosphere  it  cannot  be 
divested. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  it  is  this  poetical  atmosphere 
alone  which  arouses  the  traveller's 
interest.  Before  the  Iliad  arose  with 
all  its  wealth  of  stories,  there  existed  a 
series  of  popular  travellers'  stories,  in 
which  Troy  figured.  One  of  the  oldest 
of  Greek  myths  is  connected  with  the 
name  of  the  Hellespont.  Helle  and 
her  brother  started  from  Boeotia  over 
the  sea  north-eabtwards ;  but  when 
they  came  to  the  Trojan  coast,  Helle 
fell  into  the  sea  (Pontes),  and  only 
her  brother  Phryxus  reached  the  dis- 
tant Colchis,  where  he  hung  up  the 
ram's  golden  fieece.  Then  came  the 
Argonauts,  to  fetch  this  fieece,  and  the 
great  Heracles,  whose  deeds  on  tho 
Trojan  coast  bring  him  into  contact 
with  the  royal  race  of  Priam.  At  the 
north  end  of  Besika  Bay  there  is  a 
steep  and  almost  bare  promontory  of 
shelly  tertiary  rock,  where  travellers 
are  told  that  the  princess  Hesione  was 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  sea- 
monster  until  the  monster  was  slain 
by  the  roving  hero ;  and  there  is  still 
visible,  though  half  filled  up,  a  deep 
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trench  going  crosswise  through  the 
headland  of  Sigeum,  on  the  south  side 
of  Ilagios  Demetrios  Tepeh,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  dug  by  Heracles  in 
order  to  drain  the  Trojan  plain. 

It  is  but  a  short  step  from  the 
heroes  to  the  Olympian  gods  them- 
selves. The  walls  of  the  ancient  city 
had,  as  the  story  went,  been  built  by 
Poseidon  when  undergoing  a  tempo- 
rary bondage.  Ganymede  was  a 
member  of  the  Trojan  royal  family. 
The  union  of  Anchises  with  the 
goddess  of  beauty  herself  gave  birth 
to  Aeneas,  through  whom  the  race  of 
the  Julii  in  Rome  could  lay  claim  to 
descent  from  the  gods.  Thus  was  it 
that  the  first  emperors  arose  by  the 
grace  of  God  :  the  Julii  were  not  un- 
mindful of  this  descent,  and  they 
Rhowered  honours  and  privileges  on 
the  late  city  of  New  Ilium.  Lastly, 
not  to  forget  the  most  important  of 
all  these  legends,  it  was  Priam's  son 
Paris  who  decided  the  contest  be- 
tween the  three  goddesses  for  the 
prize  of  beauty.  The  apple  of  Paris 
won  for  the  judge  the  beautiful  Helen, 
but  brought  ruin  in  the  sequel  on 
himself,  his  family,  and  his  country. 
In  this  way  does  the  central  fact  of 
the  Iliad  connect  it  with  the  doings  of 
the  Immortals. 

It  cannot  be  pure  chance  or  mere 
caprice  that  has  associated  with  this 
country  such  a  rich  store  of  myths, 
whether  of  gods,  heroes,  or  men.  No 
other  place  has  ever  gathered  around 
itself  a  fund  of  legend  so  great  or  so 
glorious.  There  must  be  something  in 
the  country,  in  its  natural  conditions, 
some  special  incentive  to  poetical  crea- 
tion, to  account  for  this  wealth  of 
legend.  The  place  itself  must  have 
possessed  a  special  charm  for  the  poet. 
Nature  must  have  worn  an  aspect  here 
which  gave  fire  to  his  fancy.  Who 
can  believe  that  all  these  memories 
have  been  arbitrarily  connected  with 
the  Hellespont,  or  that  the  Troad  has 
been  chosen  without  reference  to  its 
real  nature,  by  a  sort  of  geographical 


caprice,  to  be  the  arena  of  all  these 
legendary  events  ? 

The  ordinary  traveller,  especially  if 
he  approaches  the  country  &om  the 
sea,  will  find  this  riddle  hard  to  read. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  comes,  as  I 
did,  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Bosporus  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  en- 
ters the  Troad  on  that  side  by  land, 
an  immeasurably  deeper  impression  is 
made  by  the  beauty  and  singularity  of 
the  region.  Constantine  the  Great  has 
borne  conclusive  testimony  that  this 
is  the  case.  When  he  formed  the 
purpose,  fraught  with  such  world-wide 
issues,  of  transplanting  the  seat  of 
the  Boman  Empire  from  Bome  to  the 
East,  his  thoughts  turned  first  to 
Hium.  We  are  told  that  the  building 
of  the  new  Bome  had  been  actually 
begun  here,  when  the  superiority  of 
Byzantium  in  natural  charms  and 
political  importance  dawned  upon  his 
mind.  He  built  Constantinople,  and 
Ilium  was  left  to  fall  in  ruins.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  traveller 
sails  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
Hellespont,  on  one  of  the  steamers 
which  are  now  almost  the  only  means  of 
transport,  especially  on  a  day  when 
the  mountain  background  is  hidden, 
the  whole  Troad  looks  uninteresting, 
dreary,  and  barren.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  one  who  did  no  more  than 
coast  round  the  Trojan  plain  would 
ever  think  of  making  it  the  scene  of 
action  for  a  great  poem  or  a  wide  circle 
of  legends. 

For  all  this,  scholars  dispute  as  to 
whether  Homer,  or,  to  speak  in  more 
general  terms,  the  poet  of  the  i7t<wi, 
was  ever  in  the  country  it^^^elf,  A 
marvellous  dispute  this  must  seem  to 
any  one  who  has  not  merely  seen  the 
country  from  the  sea,  but  has  traversed 
its  interior  1  I  must  say  I  think  it 
impossible  that  the  Utad  could  ever 
have  been  composed  by  a  man  who 
had  not  been  in  the  country  of  the 
Uiad, 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  third  alter- 
native.     It  is  conceivable  that  the 
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legend  of  Ilium,  like  those  of  Gany- 
mede and  Paris,  of  Hesione  and 
Heracles,  of  Laomedon  and  Anchises, 
arose  and  assumed  form  in  the  country 
itself,  on  a  foundation  laid  by  the  im- 
pressions made  by  the  scenery  on  the 
native  inhabitants,  and  that  these  le- 
gends were  then,  at  whatever  stage  of 
completeness,  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
poet  of  the  iZtod,  who  was  a  native  of 
some  other  country.  Such  an  assump- 
tion, while  it  recognizes  the  charms  of 
the  country  as  a  cradle  of  legend,  con- 
siderably disparages  the  functions  of 
the  poet  of  the  Iliad.  We  have,  I 
believe,  no  right  to  make  it.  The 
Iliad  could  hai'dly  have  preserved  so 
true  a  local  colouring,  if  a  stranger  had 
adopted  the  native  legends  and 
wrought  them  into  his  poem,  without 
ever  having  seen  the  land  it«elf. 

There  are  instances,  it  is  true,  which 
seem  to  prove  the  contrary.  Schiller 
had  never  been  in  Switzerland,  and 
yet  he  produced  in  his  Wilhdm  Tell  a 
work  of  art  so  perfect,  that  even  the 
man  born  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne  cannot  but  wonder  at  it.  In 
a  certain  sense,  and  in  the  case  of 
Troy  itself,  Virgil  may  be  added  as 
another  example.  But  we  must  not 
forget  how  different  were  the  condi- 
tions under  which  these  poets  worked. 
Both  Schiller  and  Virgil  found  torit- 
ten  local  legends,  and  accurate  geo- 
graphical information  ready  to  their 
hands.  In  spite  of  this  they  were  not 
able  to  give  to  their  poetry  such  a 
specific  local  colouring,  or  to  find  such 
clearly  recognizable  localities  for  all 
their  scenes,  as  the  author  of  the  Iliad 
does.  How  different  is  the  glowing 
recollection  of  ever-fresh  passages  in 
the  Iliad,  which  arises  as  we  traverse 
the  Troad,  to  the  reminiscences  of 
Wilhelm  Tell  suggested  by  a  sail  on 
the  Lake  of  Luo^me  or  a  clamber 
about  its  shore!  The  power  of  in- 
tuition shown  by  the  poet  of  Wilhelm 
Tell  is  marvellous  indeed,  but  it  is 
confined  to  three  or  four  spots  whose 
situation  could  be  easil}'  grasped  with 


the  help  of  good  maps ;  while  in  the 
Hiad  we  are  struck,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  truth  of  the  general  impres- 
sion of  what  is  an  extensive  district, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  number  of 
distinct  views  which  present  to  us 
ever  fresh  spots  in  the  landscape.     I 
do  not  refer  merely  to  Homer's  oft- 
noticed  characteribtic  description  of 
all  objects  by  means  of  short  and  apt 
distinctive  epithets,  as  "  Ida  rich  in 
springs,"  "the  eddying  Scamander," 
"  the  windy  Hium,"  but  far  more  to 
his  almost  surprising  knowledge  of 
the  meteorology  of  the  district,  of 
the  flora  and  fauna,  and  the  social 
peculiarities  of  its  population.     Three 
thousand  years  have  not  sufiGiced  to 
produce  any  noteworthy  alteration  in 
these   things.     The   clouds  are  still 
.drawn  in  the  same  courses  as  are  de* 
scribed  in  the  Iliad^  and  the  storms 
gather  on  the  same  mountain-tops  as 
in  Homer's  time.      The  number  of 
wild  beasts  has  grown  gradually  less, 
and  the  camel  and  the  turkey  have 
been  added  to  the  tame  stock,  but  the 
native  species  are  unchanged.     The 
flowers,  6hrubia,and  trees,  mentioned  in 
the  poem,  still  grow  on  the  river-banks 
and  the  mountain  uplands.  This  is  the 
case,  above  all,  with  the  people.    Im- 
migration has  followed  immigration : 
Aeolians  and  Romans,  Turks  and  Ar- 
menians, have  come  into  the  country, 
but  the  population  remains  what  it 
has  always  been.      There  is  but  little 
cultivation,  and   there   are   herds   in 
abundance;    and   this  influences  not 
only  the  social  arrangements  of  the 
people,  but  even  the  nature  of  the 
earth's  burface.    If  the  Turks  were  not 
such  an  unchangeable  race,  another 
mode  of  life  would  have  been  sure 
to  anse  in  the  course  of  time.     It  is 
possible,  however,  to  bum  petroleum, 
and  to  remain  in  all  else  a  Homeric 
Trojan ;  to  build  a  church  or  a  mosque, 
and  still  to  hold  a  proper  carnage  or 
a  passable  high-road  in  abhoirence. 

I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  assert 
that  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  was  a  native 
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Trojan,  or  that  he  tested  every  word 
in  his  poem  by  a  reference  to  the 
realities  of  nature  and  human  institu- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  I  acknowledge 
that  there  are  several  passages  in  the 
Iliad  which  do  not  suit  the  circum- 
stances at  all.  The  two  spnngs  of 
the  Scamander,  the  cold  and  the  warm, 
placed  by  the  Iliad  in  the  plain,  are 
sought  there  in  vain;  they  are  high 
up  on  Mount  Ida,  two  days'  journey 
from  the  plain.  But  the  Iliad  has 
not  many  passages  of  this  kind,  and 
several  of  these  admit  of  more  than 
one  interpretation,  while  others  are 
very  possibly  later  additions  made 
by  some  subsequent  hand.  Trifles 
such  as  these  are  not  enough  to  cloud 
our  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
general  representation.  The  truth  of 
this  warrants  us  in  assuming  that  the 
poet  did  visit  the  country,  though 
perhaps  he  may  not  have  stayed  there 
long,  and  it  does  not  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  body  of  legend,  though 
disjointed  and  incongruous,  already 
existed  before  his  time. 

For  a  bird's-eye  view  of  this  mighty 
arena  an  eminence  must  be  sought  in 
the  interior.  This  is  furnished  by 
the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  the  scene  of 
Dr.  Schliemann's  excavations.  There 
are  other  points  admirably  adapted 
for  this  purpose  on  the  rising  ground 
on  the  west,  along  the  coast  of  the 
Aegean  Sea,  on  the  promontory  of  Si- 
geum  and  the  ridge  of  Ujek,  A  most 
commanding  view  may  be  obtained 
from  the  conical  sepulchral  mound 
(also  recently  excavated  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann)  which  rises  to  about  80  feet 
from  a  high  ridge  to  the  south  of 
Sigeum,  about  two  miles  from  Besika 
Bay.  This  is  the  Ujek  Tepeh,  which 
is  seen  far  out  at  sea,  and  is  used  as 
a  signal  by  sailors.  From  its  summit 
we  gain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  arena  of  the  Iliad, 

Immediately  at  our  feet  lies  the 
Trojan  plain  proper,  stretching  away 
from  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  on 
the  north  to  Bali  Dagh  on  the  south.  * 


This  plain  is  an  old  fiord,  which  has 
been  filled  by  river-deposit — especially 
that  of  the  Scamander — which  has 
produced  a  rich  marshy  soil,  broken 
by  frequent  swamps  and  occasional 
deposits  of  sand.  The  plain  lies  so  as  to 
correspond  in  the  main  to  the  course 
of  the  Scamander,  which,  rising  well 
to  the  east,  gets  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  western  edge  of  the  plain,  and 
flows  into  the  Hellespont  close  by  the 
Sigean  promontory.  On  both  sides  of 
its  course,  and  more  particularly  on 
its  right,  it  is  joined  by  a  network  of 
branch  channels,  which  in  dry  seasons 
are  nearly  or  quite  empty,  but  which, 
when  the  river  is  high,  receive  the 
surplus  waters  of  the  Scamander  and 
swell  to  all  appearance  into  indepen- 
dent streams.  The  lower  we  get  in  the 
plain,  the  broader  and  deeper  do  these 
become,  and  near  the  coast  they  never 
run  dry,  though  the  inroads  of  the 
water  of  the  Hellespont  make  them 
more  or  less  brackish. 

This  complicated  network  of  water- 
courses, we  may  say  at  once,  is  of 
considerable  significance  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Hiad,  Beyond  a 
doubt  this  river  is  the  Scamander 
of  the  poem.  In  spite  of  all  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
transfer  this  name  to  a  little  rivulet 
which  runs  its  short  course  in  the 
western  part  of  the  plain  by  the  side 
of  the  Scamander — the  Bounarbashi 
Su— an  unprejudiced  comparison  of 
the  Homeric  references  withTe  actual 
phenomena  forbids  us  to  look  for  the 
**  divine "  Scamander  in  a  comer  of 
the  Trojan  plain,  and  to  force  the  real 
river  of  the  plain,  to  which  it  owes 
its  existence,  into  a  position  of  fic- 
titious inferiority.  It  is  true  that  in 
many  points  the  great  river  does 
not  correspond  to  the  Scamander  of 
the  poem.  The  Scamander  flowed 
into  the  Hellespont  to  the  eastward 
and  not  to  the  westward  of  the  plain. 
It  is  described  as  lying  between  Hium 
and  the  naval  camp  of  the  Achaeans ; 
and   the  battle-field,  again,  is  repre- 
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sented  a8  between  the  camp  and  the 
river's  left  bank.  The  Bounarbashi 
brook  suits  these  conditions  still  less, 
and  this  is  reason  enough  for  leaving 
it  out  of  the  discussion  for  the  future. 
Assuming  the  gi^eat  river  to  be  the 
Scamander,  we  must  choose  between 
two  explanations  of  the  facts.  Either 
Homer  is  all  wrong  about  the  course 
of  the  Scamander — and  this  would  be 
a  strong  argument  to  prove  that  he 
had  never  been  in  the  Troad~or  the 
river  has  in  the  course  of  centuries 
altered  its  bed,  and  its  lower  course 
is  no  longer  the  same  as  that  of  the 
old  Scamander. 

I  have  not  space  on  the  present 
occasion  to  expound  in  detail  the 
reasons  which  to  my  mind  make  it  in 
the  highest  degree  probable,  if  they 
do  not  absolutely  prove,  that  the 
Scamander  does  flow  in  a  new  bed, 
and  that  the  channels  called  Asmaks, 
which  are  now  only  used  occasionally 
and  are  partially  filled  with  salt 
water,  mark  different  old  beds  of  the 
Scamander,  which  it  has  long  since 
abandoned.  In  this  respect  the  Trojan 
plain  resembles  the  deltas  of  other 
rivers.  Just  as  the  Khine  and  the  Vis- 
tula have  changed  their  estuaries  in 
historical  times,  and  have  left  extinct 
watercourses  or  networks  of  streams 
where  they  used  to  run,  so  has  it  been 
with  the  Scamander.  Even  Pliny,  the 
distinguished  Roman  author  who  col- 
lected together  aU  the  natural  science 
of  his  time,  speaks  of  a  Palaesca- 
mander.  As  early  then  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era  there  was 
an  *'  old  Scamander,"  just  as  for  five 
centuries  past  there  has  been  an  '*  old 
Khine." 

It  is  probable  that  this  opinion 
would  have  found  a  more  ready  ac- 
ceptance if  the  Trojan  plain,  like  other 
deltas,  had  had  a  free  expansion  sea- 
wards. It  has  however  a  peculiarity 
shared  by  many  estuaries  in  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  namely, 
that  the  formation  of  the  delta  has 
taken  place  in  a  fiord,  and  that  it  is 


consequently  enclosed'  by  ridges  of 
hills  which  formed  the  banks  of  the 
old  fiord.     It  would  perhaps  be  more 
intelligible  if  we  called  it  a  valley 
rather   than    a    plain,    were    it   not 
that  the  level  surface  is  too  broad 
in  proportion  to   the  height  of  the 
surrounding  hills  to  give  the  effect  of  a 
valley.     There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  if  the  Trojan  "  plain  "  lay  on  the 
north  coast  of  Germany,  it  would  be 
called  a  valley  thelre.     This  valley 
is  open  towards  the  Hellespont,  and 
closed  in  towards  the  west  and  south. 
On  its  right  side,  towards  the  east, 
there  are  some  side-valleys  introduced 
between    the    neighbouring    upland 
ridges — two  in  particular,  which  are 
longer  than  the  rest — which  in  their 
turn  send  out    a    number  of  small 
valleys  and  coves  into  the  mountains. 
Of   these    easterly    side^valleys    the 
largest  runs  parallel  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  moun- 
tain ridge  which    rises    higher  and 
higher  towards   the    east.      In    the 
midst  of  this  valley  flows  a  narrow 
mountain  stream  of  but  moderate  pro- 
portions, sufficient  however  to  satisfy 
the  requirements    of  the  Simois  of 
the  iZtod.     Unless  then   the   reader 
prefers  to  follow  Hercher,  in  regard- 
ing all  passages  of  the  Ilitid  which 
mention   the    Simois   as   subsequent 
spurious  interpolations,  he  may  be 
content,  with  Demetrius  of  Scepsis 
and  Strabo,  to  see  the  Simois  in  the 
brook  just  described,  which  in  Turkish 
times  has  borne  the  name  of  Doum- 
brek  Tchai. 

This  name  has  misled  many  in 
modem  times  from  the  resemblance  it 
bears  to  the  Homeric  name  Thymbra. 
At  the  point  where  the  Thymbrius 
fell  into  the  Scamander  the  testimony 
of  later  writers  placed  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  near  which  Achilles  received 
his  mortal  wound  from  Paris,  while 
seeking  a  lover's  meeting  with  Priam's 
daughter  Polyxena.  The  position  of 
the  Doumbrek  Tchai  docs  not  suit 
this  story.     Numerous  local  features 
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unite  in  pointing  rather  to  the  most 
southerly  of  the  above-mentioned  side 
valleys,  through  which  flows  the 
Eemar  Su;  and  hence  most  modem 
authorities  take  this  to  be  the  Thym- 
brius. 

This,  then,  is  the  extent  of  the  so- 
called  Trojan  plain.  Except  for  the 
two  or  three  miles  of  coast  along  the 
Hellespont,  it  is  surrounded  by  lines 
of  hills,  which  are  tolerably  steep, 
though  their  height  only  ranges  from 
100  to  500  feet.  From  the  Ujek 
Tepeh  we  look  over  to  the  greater  part 
of  this  encircling  line.  The  western 
boundary  of  the  plain,  —  the  long 
and  somewhat  straggling  ridge  of 
Sigeum,  which  stretches  along  the 
coast  of  the  Aegean  Sea  to  the  Helles- 
pont,— appears  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  range  from  which  the  Ujek 
Tepeh  itself  arises.  On  the  south 
there  advances  a  stretch  of  broken 
upland  which  rises  gradually  to  above 
900  feet  in  the  "  black  mountain,** 
Kara  Dagh.  On  the  east  several 
slightly  diverging  ridges  extend  into 
the  plain,  enclosing  the  side-valleys 
mentioned  above. 

The  most  northerly  of  these  eastern 
ridges  keeps  close  to  the  coast  of  the 
Hellespont,  and,  ending  abruptly 
towards  the  plain,  forms  the  pro- 
montory of  Rhoeteum,  facing  that  of 
Sigeum  on  the  west.  Its  extremity 
in  the  direction  of  the  plain,  and 
close  to  the  sea-shore,  is  a  half-isolated 
cone,  the  so-called  grave  of  Ajax,  In 
Tepeh ;  while  on  the  other  side  two 
other  conical  tumuli,  those  of  Achilles 
and  Patroclus,  stand  out  from  Cape 
Sigeum.  Behind  Cape  Rhoeteum  runs 
the  Doumbrek  valley,  and  to  the 
south  of  it  a  second  ridge,  almost 
parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  Helles- 
pont, at  the  west  end  of  which,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  slight  depres- 
sion, stands  the  celebrated  Hissarlik, 
a  spacious  hill  of  more  than  100  feet 
in  height.  From  the  Ujek  Tepeh  we 
look  between  Hissarlik  and  the  In 
l^e^wh    into    the    Doumbrek    valley, 


which  lies  open  to  our  view,  even  to 
its  very  end.  At  the  head  of  the 
valley  the  various  ridges — the  coast 
ridge,  the  Hissarlik  ridge,  and  that 
to  the  south — after  gradually  rising, 
unite  in  a  kind  of  knot,  called  Oulou 
Dagh.  The  wooded  summit  of  the 
Oulou  Dagh  is  the  commanding  point 
in  this  part  of  the  landscape,  and 
hence  it  agrees  much  better  with 
what  Homer  says  about  the  position  of 
the  renowned  beacon-point  Callioolone 
than  does  the  far  lower  and  much 
more  retired  Kara  Your,  an  eminence 
on  the  eastern  half  of  the  ridge  of 
Hissarlik  itself. 

The  part  of  the  landscape  just 
described  wears,  not  only  from  the 
Ujek  Tepeh,  but  from  the  whole 
line  of  Sigeum,  the  aspect  which, 
according  to  Homer,  the  battle-field 
wore  just  before  the  decisive  battle. 
As  the  mortals  advanced  to  meet  on 
the  plain,  the  Immortals  ranged  them- 
selves into  two  groups,  according  to 
the  side  they  favoured.  The  gods  on 
the  Trojan  side  surveyed  the  fight 
from  Callioolone,  those  on  the  Achaean 
sat  on  the  rampart  of  Heracles  on 
Sigeum. 

All  the  hills  which  rise  immediatel  y 
out  of  the  plain  consist  of  limestone  of 
the  middle  tertiary  period,  very  rich 
in  mussel-shells.  This  stone  must 
have  been  formed  in  a  brackish  or 
fresh-water  lake,  at  a  time  when  the 
Hellespont  did  not  exist.  There  is 
only  one  place,  and  that  is  in  the 
Doumbrek  valley,  where  volcanic  rock 
crops  out.  When,  however,  we  take 
a  wider  space  within  our  view,  the 
case  is  different. 

We  here  encounter  a  long  range  of 
higher  mountains,  mostly  rounded 
cones,  stretching  away  in  a  wide 
sweep  from  the  Oulou  Dagh  to  the 
Kara  Dagh,  that  is  from  the  Helles- 
pont to  the  Aegean,  and  forming  a 
frame  for  the  Trojan  plain,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  for  the  whole  of 
the  anterior  Troad.  This  range  con- 
sists throughout  of  volcanic  rook,  or 
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at  least  yolcanio  rock  forms  its  basis. 
Trachyte,  basalt,  serpentine,  &c.,  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  picturesque  variety. 
Beyond  this  frame  there  is  no  fight- 
ing in  the  i7tad  between  men,  with 
the  exception  of  single  expeditions, 
which  are  mentioned  as  having  already 
taken  place  before  the  poem  opens. 
All  mention  of  more  distant  places  is 
either  made  incidentally,  without  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  Trojan  war, 
or  concerns  the  gods.  For  it  must  be 
understood,  once  for  all,  that  the  my- 
thological arena  of  the  Hiad  is  incom- 
parahly  wider  than  the  strategical. 

At  the  chain  of  volcanic  rock  which 
stretches  from  Oulou  Dagh  to  Kara 
Dagh,  we  are  still  far  short  of  Ida 
proper.  Neither  in  the  Hiad  nor  at 
the  present  day  is  this  name  applied 
to  hills  of  such  a  moderate  height. 
The  later  ancient  writers  were  the 
first  to  see  Ida  itself  in  these  out- 
lying ranges.  Nowhere  is  the  con- 
trast between  these  outlying  hills  and 
Ida  more  clearly  visible  than  in  the 
view  from  Ujek  Tepeh.  From  this 
point  we  see  to  the  south-east  a  huge 
cleft  in  the  chain  of  these  hills,  to  the 
left  of  Kara  Dagh  and  to  the  right  of 
Foulah  Dagh.  This  is  the  point  at 
which  the  Scamander  breaks  in  wide 
curves  through  the  outlying  hills  and 
enters  the  plain.  Over  this  cleft,  far 
away  in  the  distance,  Ida  (Eaz  Dagh) 
rises  over  the  nearer  range  in  a 
mighty  mass.  Between  Ida  and  the 
northern  range  of  lower  hills  lies  a 
broad  and  fruitful  valley,  the  plain  of 
Ine  and  Beiramich,  through  the  whole 
length  of  which,  from  east  to  west, 
flows  the  Scamander ;  and  there  is  the 
less  reason  for  making  Mount  Ida 
extend  to  these  lower  hills,  in  spite  of 
the  broad  intervening  plain,  because 
there  rises  on  the  west  of  the  plain 
of  Ine  an  extensive  volcanic  ridge, 
the  Chigri  Dagh,  completely  isolated 
from  the  mass  of  the  Ida  range,  and 
much  more  closely  connected  with  the 
hills  near  the  Trojan  plain.  This 
ridge  can  be  seen  from  Ujek  Tepeh 


rising  above  the  Kara  Dagh,  and  com- 
manding, with  its  spurs,  the  whole  of 
the  coast  district  to  the  south. 

The  view  from  Ujek  Tepeh,  how- 
ever, has  been  by  no  means  exhaus- 
tively described :  it  extends  far  beyond 
the  Troad.     The  whole  picture  which 
lies  before  the  eyes  of  the  admiring 
spectator  is  embraced  by  the  old  poet. 
To  the  north  of  the  plain,  to  begin 
with,  we  see  a  long  streak  of  blue, 
the  Hellespont.      The  Hellespont  is 
no  less    an   object  of  wonder  to  us 
than  it  was    to  the  ancients.     They 
saw  in  it  the  road  which  led  to  the 
unknown  lands  of  the  dark  North. 
It  took  the  traveller  to  Cimmerians 
and  Hyperboreans,  all  wrapped  in  a 
mist   of   legend.      To  our  eyes  the 
Hellespont  is  the  common  outlet  for 
the  waters  of  an  immense  range  of 
rivers.     The  Danube  and  Pruth,  the 
Dniester  and  Dnieper,  the  Don  and 
the   Kouban,   all    roll    their  waters 
through    the     Hellespont    into    the 
Mediterranean.   Accurately  speaking, 
it    is    no   mere    water-way  between 
two  seas,  but  a  huge  stream  which 
carries  oflf  the  rainfall  of  a  mighty 
tract  of  land.     Germany  and  Austria, 
Bulgaria  and  Boumania,  Bussia  and 
Caucasia,  pay  their  tributes  to  this 
stream ;  and  the  contemplation  of  the 
beholder  finds  pleasure  in  following 
baok  the  course  of  these  tributaries, 
while    he    pictures    to    himself   the 
wanderings  of  the  peoples  who  have 
ranged  in  historic  and    pre-historic 
times  within  the  limits  of  the  regions 
which  they  drain. 

Who  could  fail  to  feel  the  thrilling 
interest  of  such  a  view?  From  the 
oldest  times  the  Hellespont  has  been 
not  merely  the  boundary,  but,  in  a 
much  higher  degree,  the  connection 
between  Asia  and  Europe.  Here  the 
armies  of  the  two  continents  met  in 
conflict.  What  the  Persians  failed  to 
do,  the  Turks  have  done.  The  enter- 
prise in  which  Alexander  succeeded 
was  attempted  over  again  by  the 
Crusaders.     The  shores  of  the   Dar- 
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danelles  provide  the  easiest  passage 
from  Europe  to  Asia,  or  from  Asia  to 
Europe.  History  has  taught  us  that 
the  Asiatic  stream  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  the  stronger  one.  It  is  probable 
even  that  our  own  ancestors,  the 
Aryan  immigrants,  came  by  this 
passage  on  their  victorious  career  into 
Europe,  long  before  the  Ilicid  was 
composed,  and  still  longer  before  the 
history  of  mankind  began  to  be 
written. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  were  con- 
stantly present  to  my  mind  as  I 
turned  my  eyes  to  the  little  bit  of 
Europe  which  was  visible  from  our 
wooden  hut  on  Hissarlik.  A  very 
little  bit  it  was,  and  I  cannot  say  that 
I  wished  it  larger.  All  we  saw  of  it 
was  the  southern  point  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  a  low  rising  ground  be- 
yond the  Hellespont,  at  the  south  end 
of  which  the  ancients  placed  the  grave 
of  Protesilaus.  In  the  evening,  when 
I  had  put  out  my  lamp  and  looked 
out  once  more,  the  only  visible  sign 
which  remained  to  connect  me  with 
Europe  was  the  beacon-light  at  the 
end  of  this  promontory,  which  shone 
straight  into  my  little  window.  But 
what  a  crowd  of  memories  did  its 
beam  awaken ! 

As  I  looked  out  in  the  morning  from 
the  same  window,  I  saw  stretching  far 
away  the  deep-blue  sea  with  ita  islands. 
In  the  distance,  separated  from  the 
Chersonese  by  a  wide  stretch  of  sea, 
lay  rocky  Imbros,  with  its  long  jagged 
ridge ;  and  just  behind  it  rose  the 
towering  peak  of  Samothrace.  How 
majestic  this  island  looks  from  Ujek 
Tepeh  I  W  hat  Ida  is  in  the  far  south- 
east, Samothrace  is  in  the  far  north- 
west: the  former  the  seat  of  Zeus, 
the  mightiest  of  all  the  gods;  the 
latter  that  of  the  next  mightiest, 
Poseidon. 

The  Northerner,  especially  if  he 
lives  where  the  sky  is  often  clouded, 
finds  it  hard  to  understand  how  the 
religious  ideas  of  Southern  nations 
attached  themselves  so   prevailingly 


to  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere, 
or,  to  speak  more  mythologically,  of 
**  Heaven."  It  is  necessary  to  see  the 
wide  horizon  and  the  pure  blue  of  the 
Trojan  sky,  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
effect  produced  here  by  the  formation 
of  clouds.  When,  on  a  sudden,  while 
sea  and  land  are  lying  apparently  at 
rest,  a  dark  mass  of  cloud  gathers 
round  the  peak  of  Samothrace.  and, 
sinking  deeper  every  moment,  en- 
shrouds one  sharp  line  of  rock  after 
another,  till  the  storm  at  last  de- 
scends, and,  after  lashing  the  sea 
with  its  gusts,  wraps  even  it  in 
darkness,  we  find  it  easier  to  see 
how  it  was  that  a  childlike  spirit 
looked  for  the  presence  of  tlie  sea-god 
himself  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the 
clouds.  And  if  far  away  in  the  south- 
western sky,  in  tlie  direction  of  Greece, 
a  single  cloud  appears  over  the  Aegean, 
and  gradually  lises  and  spreads,  draws 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  at  last  touches 
the  summit  of  Ida,  there  to  thicken 
and  cling  for  hours  and  even  days 
together,  and  if  then  lightning  breaks 
from  this  cloud-mass  whole  nights 
through,  while  all  the  face  of  Nature 
seems  to  lie  beneath  it  in  fright,  who 
can  help  thinking  of  the  poefs  de- 
scriptions of  the  journey  and  sojourn 
of  the  Thunderer  ? 

From  the  height  of  Ujek  Tepeh 
may  be  seen  several  other  islands  of 
the  Aegean,  rising  high,  with  clear 
rock  outlines.  Close  at  hand,  just  oj)- 
posite  to  Besika  Bay,  lies  the  vine-clad 
Tenedos,  behind  which  the  Achaean 
fleet  hid  by  way  of  preparing  for  their 
attack  on  Ilium.  Far  to  the  south, 
though  only  when  the  air  is  very  clear, 
we  may  see  the  angular  lines  of  Les- 
bos, or,  as  it  is  called  in  modem  times, 
Mitylene.  Sometimes  a  cloud  rises 
far  out  at  sea,  which  makes  for  Lesbos 
and  Cape  Baba,  the  Lectum  of  the 
ancients,  and  which  passes  from 
mountain  to  mountain  till  it  reaches 
Ida.  It  takes  exactly  the  path  which 
Hera  took  when  she  sought  out  her 
atigry  spouse  on  Gargarus,  and  acoom- 
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plished  the  loving  reconciliation  por- 
trayed in  one  of  the  most  charming 
passages  in  the  Hiad, 

Who  would  not  feel  the  captivating 
charm  of  such  scenes  as  these?  and 
who  can  fail  to  see  that  the  great  poet 
has  created  out  of  them  the  magnifi- 
cent picture  he  gives  us  of  the  ways 
and  workings  of  the  Olympian  gods  ? 
I  will  not  here  describe  these  natural 
phenomena  in  detail.  I  vrill  even  for- 
bear to  portray  the  grand  spectacle 
presented  by  the  lifting  and  sinking 
of  the  clouds  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida. 
But  I  cannot  conceal  my  amazement 
that  it  should  have  been  thought 
possible  to  darken  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  the  Trojan  scenery  by  the 
light  of  the  student's  lamp,  and  to  call 
in  question  the  background  of  reality 
which  gave  shape  to  the  visions  of  the 
immortal  poet. 

This  attempt  would  probably  never 
have  been  made  if  the  site  of  ancient 
Ilium  had  been  known.  But  even  in 
the  days  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  a 
native  of  the  Troad,  who  lived  about 
two  hundred  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era,  not  a  trace 
was  to  be  seen  of  the  old  city  any- 
where in  the  plain.  This  country 
was  left  isolated  at  an  early  time 
by  the  ruin  of  many  kingdoms ;  and 
thousands  of  years  elapsed  before  the 
search  actually  began  for  the  real  site 
of  the  city.  Since  the  commencement 
of  that  search,  scarcely  a  part  of  the 
country  has  been  safe  from  the  con- 
jectures of  the  learned.  Beginning 
with  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium  and 
Cape  Lectum,  they  have  sought  the 
city,  now  here,  now  there.  The 
points  which  occupied  for  the  longest 
time  the  attention  of  scholars  were 
Alexandria-Troas,  the  site  of  the  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  a  metropolis  founded 
on  the  Aegean  by  Antigonus,  and 
so  post-Homeric,  and  Bounarbashi, 
a  wretched  Turkish  hamlet  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  l'ri»jan 
plain.  It  was  only  fifty  years  ago 
that  Maclareu  first  ventured  to  fix  on 


the  hill  and  fottress  of  Hissarlik  as  the 
spot  where  Troy  once  stood.  Others, 
among  whom  was  Von  Eckenbrecher, 
adopted  his  view.  The  first  actual 
excavations  were  conducted  by  Mr. 
Frank  Calvert.  These  excavations, 
however,  were  confined  to  the  sur- 
face. It  has  been  reserved  for  Dr. 
Schliemann,  by  the  application  of  re- 
sources such  as  can  hardly  ever  have 
been  devoted  by  a  private  individual 
to  such  an  object  before,  to  lay  bare, 
by  digging  down  to  an  amazing  depth, 
the  ruins  of  settlements  of  immense 
antiquity,  and  thereby  to  make  His- 
sarlik an  object  of  the  highest  interest 
to  all  educated  men. 

Does  this  settle  the  question  about 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Ilium?  Op- 
ponents say,  Ko.  And  why  ?  While 
they  condemn  Schliemann  for  taking 
the  Iliad  literally,  they  think  it  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  his  views  if 
they  prove  that  the  ruins  of  Hissarlik 
do  not  correspond  to  Homer's  descrip- 
tions. Correspond  they  certainly  do 
not.  Homer's  idea  of  his  sacred  Bios 
is  very  different  from  any  conception 
wo  can  form  from  the  testimony  of 
the  ruins. 

Ko  one  doubts  that  Ilium  was 
destroyed  centuries  before  the  Hiad 
was  composed.  How  many  centuries, 
is  a  question  which  divides  even  those 
who  take  Homer's  side.  Even  if  the 
interval  were  not  more  than  two  or 
three  hundred  years,  still  Ilium  itself 
could  never  have  been  seen  by  the 
poet.  The  Ilium  of  fiction  must,  under 
any  circumstances,  he  a  fiction  itself.  It 
is  possible  that  legend  may  have  pre- 
served many  topographical  particulars 
about  the  ancient  city,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  there  should  have  been 
prei^erved  a  detailed  and  authentic  de- 
scription of  the  city  or  the  fortress 
as  it  existed  before  its  destruction. 
"  Grass "  had  no  doubt  **  grown " 
meanwhile  over  the  ruins.  New 
settlers  had  built  on  the  old  s|)ot 
dwellings  which  had  perhaps  lain 
long  in  ruins  themselves  when  the 
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poet  began  his  work.  It  is  very 
questionable  whether  he  ever  saw 
with  his  eyes  even  the  ruins  of  the 
fallen  city.  The  place  where  it  stood 
he  saw  no  doubt,  hut  the  city  itself  he 
saw  only  in  a  vision.  Just  as  Zeus  and 
Hera,  Poseidon  and  Athen6,  Ares  and 
Aphrodite,  were  creatures  of  his  fancy, 
so  the  city  of  Ilium  was  itself  **a 
dream."  No  one  can  expect  the  actual 
ruins  to  correspond  to  every  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet;  and  when  it  is 
established  that  Homer  hckd  in  his 
mind  much  that  never  existed,  at  all 
events  on  this  spot,  it  simply  comes 
to  this,  that  the  Ilictd  is  not  an 
historical  work,  but  a  poetical  one. 

And  yet  the  correspondence  of  the 
poetical  representation  with  the  local 
conditions  is  far  from  being  so  im- 
perfect as  it  is  represented.  The 
situation  of  BLissarlik  satisfies  in  the 
main  all  the  demands  of  the  Homeric 
topography.  From  this  spot,  as  from 
Ujek  Tepeh,  we  get  a  view  over  the 
whole  of  the  anterior  Troad.  The 
plain  with  its  rivers  and  brooks, 
the  side-valleys,  the  encompassing 
hills,  the  circlet  of  volcanic  moun- 
tains, the  Hellespont  and  the  Aegean, 
lie  spread  out  before  our  eyes  as  we 
stand  on  the  height  of  Hissarlik. 
The  only  difference  is  that  we  are 
ever  so  much  nearer  to  the  plain,  and 
especially  to  that  part  of  it  which  is 
best  suited  for  a  battle-field,  and 
which,  if  we  overlook  the  present 
altered  coxirses  of  the  rivers,  com- 
pletely answers  to  the  topography  of 
the  Homeric  field  of  battle.  The  sepa- 
rate objects  on  this  plain  are  clearly 
distinguishable,  and  it  is  not  quite 
impossible  that  Helen  should  have 
been  able  to  point  out  the  individual 
chieftains  of  the  Achaeans  to  her 
royal  father-in-law.  The  distance,  too, 
is  quite  visible  enough  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Homeric  landscapes. 
We  see  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and 
we  have  Imbros  and  Samothrace  before 
us.  Further  to  the  left  lies  Tenedos, 
and  right  behind  in   the  south-east 


the  snowy  top  of  Ida  rises  above 
the  nearer  range  of  hills.  At  sunset 
even  the  pyramid  of  Athos  may  some- 
times be  seen  for  a  few  minutes  in 
the  far  west. 

It  is  true  that  the  old  city  did  not 
stand  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  hill  of 
Hissarlik  did  before  the  excavations 
were  begun.  Dr.  Schliemann  had 
to  go  deep  down — ^from  25  to  30  feet 
or  more — ^before  he  came  on  the  walls 
and  houses  of  Ilium  under  the  debris 
of  later  settlements.  But  even  if  we 
sink  the  level  of  Ilium  to  such  a 
depth,  it  is  still  high  enough  to 
preserve  to  the  city  its  commanding 
position.  Its  houses  and  towers,  even 
though  they  were  of  a  very  moderate 
height,  must  have  risen  far  enough 
above  the  surface  to  reach  the  level 
of  the  later  hill.  This  would  still 
make  it  a  lofty,  "windy"  fastness. 
Our  wooden  huts,  which  had  been  put 
up  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  well  below 
the  level  of  the  old  city,  looked 
straight  down  upon  the  plain  from  a 
height  of  at  least  60  feet,  and  the 
winds  blew  about  us  with  such  force 
that  we  often  felt  as  if  our  whole 
settlement  might  be  hurled  down  the 
precipice. 

The  fortress-hill  of  Hissarlik,  as  it 
appeared  to  travellers  before  Dr. 
Schliemann  started  his  huge  excava- 
tions, was  then,  properly  speaking,  an 
artificial  hill,  most  nearly  comparable 
perhaps  with  the  earth  hills  of  the 
Assyrian  plain  which  covered  the 
ruins  of  the  royal  castles ;  only  it  had 
not  been  set  up  on  the  plain  itself, 
but  on  the  west  end  of  the  second 
ridge  of  tertiary  rock  above  deecribed. 
Consequently  it  lay  right  over  the 
plain,  and  must  have  looked  high 
from  the  first.  Its  subsequent  in- 
crease in  height  must  have  been 
very  gradual  indeed.  In  digging 
down  from  the  surface  fresh  ruins 
are  constantly  encountered,  belonging 
to  various  epochs.  One  people  has 
lived  here  after  another,  and  each 
fresh  one  which  settled  on  the  rains 
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of  its  predecessor  levelled  the  surface 
anew  by  clearing  away  some  of  the 
ruins  and  throwing  them  over  the 
precipice.  In  this  way  the  surface  of 
the  hill  grew  gradually  in  extent,  and 
it  is  conceivable  that,  now  that  last 
year*s  excavations  have  almost  com- 
pletely laid  bare  the  boundaries  of  the 
old  city,  the  vast  pit  should  present 
the  aspect  of  a  funnel,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  the  ruins  of  Ilium  lie  within 
a  pretty  small  compass.  We  must 
admit  the  justness  of  the  objection 
that  this  Uium  was  no  great  city, 
capable  of  finding  room  for  a  great 
army  of  foreign  warriors  in  addition 
to  a  large  population  of  its  own. 
Such  an  Ilium  as  that  existed  only  in 
the  poet's,  vision.  Our  Ilium  hardly 
deserves  to  be  called  a  city  at  all.  In 
our  part  of  the  world  we  should  call 
such  a  place  a  fortress  or  a  strong- 
hold. For  this  reason  I  prefer  to  call 
the  place  a  fortress-hill  {Burgherg) ;  a 
term  which,  strictly  speaking,  is 
merely  a  translation  of  the  Turkish 
word  Hissarlik. 

But  why  take  these  very  ruins  at 
the  bottom  of  the  funnel  to  be  Ilium  ? 
To  this  I  answer  that  it  is  a  question 
again  whether  there  ever  was  a  place 
called  Ilium.  Is  it  not  questionable 
whether  there  ever  was  any  Heracles 
or  any  Argonauts  ?  Perhaps  Ilium, 
Priam,  and  Andromache,  are  just  as 
much  poetical  fictions  as  Zeus,  Posei- 
don, and  Aphrodit6.  But  this  does 
not  amount  to  saying  that  we  ought 
not  to  look  for  the  Ilium  of  the  poet 
at  the  bottom  of  our  funnel.  There 
lies  a  close  array  of  houses  surrounded 
by  a  mighty  wall  of  rough-hewn 
stone.  The  walls  of  houses  and  rooms 
have  been  preserved  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  is  possible  to  give  a  ground- 
plan  of  the  ]ilace.  A  pretty  steep 
street,  paved  with  large  flags,  leads 
through  a  single  gate  on  the  western 
side  into  the  fortress.  Only  a  narrow 
passage  is  left  between  the  houses. 
The  whole  place  is  full  of  the  rubbish 
left  by  a  conflagration.     Great  clay 


bricks,  half  a  yard  square,  have  been 
melted  by  a  fierce  heat  and  turned  to  a 
glassy  paste.  Heaps  of  com,  especially 
wheat,  pease,  and  beans,  have  been 
turned  to  charcoal.  The  remains  of 
animal  food,  oyster-shells  and  mussels 
of  all  kinds,  bones  of  sheep  and  goats, 
of  oxen  and  swine,  have  likewise  been 
partially  burnt  away.  Of  wood- 
charcoal  proper  there  is  but  little  to 
be  seen,  and  what  there  is  is  mostly 
oak.  The  conflagration  must  have 
lasted  long  enough  to  destroy  entirely 
almost  all  the  woodwork.  Even  the 
metal,  and  especially  the  bronze,  is 
for  the  most  part  molten  and  reduced 
by  fire  to  an  undistinguishable  mass. 

It  is  evident  that  this  fortress  was 
destroyed  by  a  conflagration  of  great 
extent,  which  lasted  long  enough  to 
destroy  utterly  all  inflammable  ma* 
terials.  Such  a  fire  as  corresponds 
to  Homer's  description  has  only  taken 
place  once  in  the  settlements  on 
Hissarlik.  In  the  numerous  strata  of 
ruins  which  lie  one  above  the  other 
there  are  several  other  traces  of 
fire,  but  none  on  the  scale  on  which 
they  occur  in  the  "  burnt  city." 
Even  below  it  there  are  still  strata, 
going  down  at  some  points  to  a 
depth  of  20  or  25  feet  or  more, — 
for  the  "  burnt  city "  was  not  the 
oldest  settlement  on  Hissarlik, — but 
even  in  these  oldest  strata  there  is 
nowhere  the  trace  of  such  an  extensive 
conflagration. 

It  is  the  "burnt  city,"  however, 
where,  among  numerous  objects  of 
art- work  —  of  pottery  especially — 
some  of  which  are  of  rare  excellence, 
gold  has  repeatedly  been  brought  to 
light,  sometimes  in  connection  with 
objects  of  silver,  bronze,  and  ivory. 
All  these  discoveries  have  been 
eclipsed  in  splendour  by  the  "  Trea- 
sure of  Priam,"  upon  which  Dr. 
Schliemann  lighted  in  the  third  year 
of  his  successful  excavations.  And 
not  a  year  has  passed  since,  without 
the  discovery  of  at  least  some  articles 
of  gold.    I  was  myself  an  eye-witness 
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of  two  such  discoveries,  and  helped 
to  gather  the  articles  together.  ITie 
slanderers  have  long  since  been  si- 
lenced, who  were  not  ashamed  to 
charge  the  discoverer  with  an  impos- 
ture. Especially  since  the  Turkish 
government,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
furtive  appropriation  of  a  portion  of 
the  discoveries  by  two  of  the  work- 
men, has  laid  an  embargo  on  all 
objects  of  the  kind, — as  is  the  case 
with  such  collections  elsewhere,  — 
such  envious  spite  has  retreated  to  the 
privacy  of  the  family  hearth.  Since 
that  time,  objects  of  gold  of  the  same 
type  as  those  from  Hissarlik  have  been 
found  not  only  in  Mycenae,  but  also 
in  other  Greek  graves.  One  of  the 
guld  treasures  which  were  excavated 
in  my  presence  contained  stamped 
plates  of  gold,  the  ornamentation  of 
which  is  in  the  minutest  details  the 
counterpart  of  that  found  at  My- 
cenae. 

The  "burnt  city"  was  then  also 
the  "  city  of  gold."  It  is  only  in  it 
that  we  find  this  wealth  of  marvel- 
lous and  at  the  same  time  distinctly 
foreign  treasures.  For  it  is  clear  that 
we  have  here  no  product  of  native 
industry,  but  articles  brought  from 
abroad  either  by  trade  or  plunder. 
Their  character  is  Oriental,  and  more 
particularly  Assyrian.  Consequently 
the  burnt  fortress  must  have  been  the 
seat  of  a  great  and  prosperous  hero — 
or  of  the  son  of  such  a  man — who  had 
amassed  treasures  of  the  rarest  value 
in  his  small  but  secure  home. 

The  chief  treasure  was  found  all 
together  at  one  spot,  in  a  kind  of 
cupboard.  It  appeared  to  have  been 
originally  stowed  away  in  a  wooden 
chest.  It  was  near  the  wall  of  a  very 
strongly  built  stone  house,  in  other 
parts  of  which  were  found  numerous 
^ther  treasures,  in  vases  of  terra- 
cotta, iu  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
and  which  was  evidently  the  resi- 
dence of  the  prince.  For  in  no  other 
place  were  any  such  treasures  dis- 
covered ;  and,  as  the  area  of  the  burnt 


city  has  now  been  completely  brought 
to  light,  we  may  assert  definitely  that 
an  this  spot  was  the  palace.  The  old 
city  wall  runs  dose  by  tf,  and  the  street 
which  comes  up  through  the  single  gate 
of  the  fortress  leads  up  to  it. 

Was  this  gate  the  Scaean  gate,  and 
this  house  the  house  of  Priam  ?  Dr. 
Schliemann,  overawed  by  his  learned 
adversaries,  now  talks  only  of  the 
house  of  the  **  chief  of  the  city  " 
(Stadthaupt).  But  can  the  **  chief  of 
the  city,"  who  was  master  of  so  much 
gold  at  a  time  when  gold  was  so 
scarce,  have  been  anything  but  a 
prince?  And  why  not  call  him 
Priam  ?  Whether  Priam  ever  existed 
or  not,  the  prince  of  the  golden 
treasure  who  lived  on  this  spot  comes 
near  enough  to  the  Priam  of  the  Iliad 
to  make  us  refuse  to  forego  the  delight 
of  giving  the  place  his  name.  *  And 
what  harm  can  there  be  in  assigning 
to  the  western  gateway,  the  only  one 
which  exists  in  the  city  wall  at  atl,  to 
which  a  steep  road  led  up  from  the 
plain,  the  famous  name  of  the  Scaean 
gate? 

Do  not  let  us  cut  ourselves  off  from 
all  poetry  without  the  slightest  need. 
Children  that  wo  are  of  a  hard  and 
too  prosaic  age,  we  would  maintain 
our  right  to  conjure  up  again  before 
our  old  age  the  pictures  which  fiUed 
our  youthful  fancy.  It  saddens  but 
it  also  elevates  the  soul  when  we 
stand  on  a  place  like  Hissarlik,  and 
read  the  course  of  history  from  the 
series  of  successive  strata  as  from  a 
geological  di^closui'e.  This  history  i4 
not  written  for  us,  but  set  bodily 
before  our  eyes  in  the  relics  of  bygone 
times,  in  the  actual  objects  u-ed  by 
men  who  lived  in  them.  Huge  masses 
of  ruins  are  piled  in  layers  above  the 
burnt  stronghold,  between  it  and  the 
first  layer  containing  hewn  stones  and 
a  wall  of  square  blocks.  This  was 
perhaps  the  wall  which  Lysimachus, 
one  of  Alexander's  generals,  is  recorded 
to  have  built  on  Hium.  Anyhow  this 
wall  resembles  the  walls  of  the  Mace- 
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donian  period,  and  the  corresponding 
layer  conceals  Greek  walls  and  pot- 
tery. Here  then  we  have  a  definite 
limit  of  time.  From  this  point  we 
have  got  to  reckon  the  time  back- 
wards, and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this 
reckoning  is  not  unfavourable  to  our 
interpretation  of  the  Trojan  legend. 

Perhaps  then  Homer's  song  is  not 
pure  fiction,  after  all.  Perhaps  it  is 
true  that  in  a  very  remote  pre-historio 
time  a  rich  prince  really  dwelt  here 
in  a  towering  fortress,  and  that  Greek 
kings  waged  a  fierce  war  against 
him,  and  that  the  war  ended  in  his 
own  fall  and  the  destruction  of  his 
city  by  a  mighty  conflagration.  Per- 
haps this  was  the  first  time  that 
Europe  and  Asia  tried  each  other's 
strength  on  this  coast,  the  first  time 
that  the  young  but  more  and  more 
independent  civilization  of  the  West 
put  to .  the  rough  test  of  force  its 
superiority  over  the  already  effeminate 
civilization  of  the  East.  To  me  this 
seems  a  probability,  but  it  is  one 
which  I  will  not  press  any  one  else  to 
accept. 


Of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  even 
the  oldest  and  earliest  settlement  on 
Hissarlik  was  made  by  a  people 
which  had  already  felt  the  influence 
of  civilization.  True,  it  still  used 
stone  weapons,  but  these  weapons 
were  finely  polished  and  bore  witness 
by  the  delicacy  of  their  outline  to  a 
knowledge  of  metals.  In  fact,  traces 
of  metals  are  not  wanting  even  in  the 
oldest  strata.  It  is  impossible  there- 
fore to  assign  these  strata  to  the  Stone 
age.  They  are  indications  of  what 
we  may  undoubtedly  assert  to  be  ^A^ 
oldest  knoum  settlement  in  Asia  Minor 
of  a  people  of  pre-histaric  times,  of  some 
(Advance  in  civilization.  Hence  the  hill- 
fortress  of  Hissarlik  is  certain  to  hold 
an  enduring  place  as  a  trustworthy 
witness  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
It  will  be  to  our  descendants  an  im- 
portant geographical  position,  and  a 
fixed  starting-point  for  the  flights  of 
their  fancy.  For  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  however  the  strife  may  end  about 
the  existence  of  Ilium  or  of  Priam, 
the  young  will  never  lose  the  lUad. 
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APPENDIX  ir. 

ON    THE   RELATION   OF   NOVUM   ILIUM  TO   THE   ILIOS 

OF  HOMER. 


Bt  PfiOFESsoR  J.  P.  Mahaffy. 


The  full  and  explicit  argument  of 
Strabo,  in  the  13tli  book  of  his  Geo- 
graphy, has  persuaded  the  philological 
world  pretty  generally,  from  his  day 
to  our  own,  that  the  Greek  Ilium  of 
his  time  was  not  the  town  about 
which  the  heroes  of  the  lUcid  were 
supposed  to  have  fought  their  immor- 
tal conflicts.  I  now  propose,  accord- 
ing to  the  flattering  invitation  of  Dr. 
Schliemann,  to  enquire  critically  into 
this  argument,  and  see  what  founda- 
tion it  has  in  real  history. 

Let  me  first  observe  that  Strabo  is 
not  our  original   authority   for  this 
theory,  but  that  he  professedly  bor- 
rows his  arguments   from  a  certain 
Demetrius  of  Skepsis  (in  the  Troad), 
who  had  written  largely  on  the  sub- 
ject,  and  who  had,  in   fact,  started 
what  I  may  call  the  illegitimacy  of 
the  Ilium  of  his  day.     This  Deme- 
trius is  described  as  follows  by  Strabo 
(xiii.  §  65):  'Ek  8c  t^s  SkiJ^ccos   koL 
6    ArjfjLTfrpio^   ccrriv,   6v  /j,€fivi^fi€Oa  iroX- 
XaKt9,  6  Tov  TptoLKOv  SidK(xrfiov  iiriyrjcdr 
fX€vo^  ypafJLfiariKOSj  Kara  tov  avrov  )(p6vov 
ycyovw?  KparrfTi   koI   'Apwrropp^w.       He 
was  then  a  grammarian,  probably  of 
the  Pergamene  school  of  Crates,  but 
versed  in  Alexandrian  criticism,  for 
he   cited   in  support    of    his   theory 
(Strabo,  loc.  cit.  §  36)  a  learned  lady  of 
that  school — Hestiaea — who  had  evi- 
dently raised  doubts   on    the    same 
point    before    him,    and  among  her 
afropriixja.ra    had    asked    whether    the 
plain  below  the  existing  Ilium  could 
be  the  scene  of  Homer's  battles,  see- 


ing that  most  of  it  was  a  late  deposit 
made  by  the  Skamander  and  Simois. 
We  may  be  sure  from  this  authority 
being  so  carefully  cited,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  orator  Lycurgus,  who 
asserts  in  a  rhetorical  passage  the 
total  destruction  and  complete  dis- 
appearance of  Ilium,  that  Demetrius 
had  no  older  or  clearer  evidence  for 
his  theory  in  Greek  literature.  What, 
then,  were  his  arguments  ? 

(1.)  The  total  destruction  of  Hios 
is  stated  or  implied  by  Homer  himself. 

(2.)  The  sacred  image  of  Athene 
is  apparently  in  the  Ili<%d  a  sitting 
figure,  whereas  that  at  the  existing 
Ilion  was  standing. 

(3.)  Various  geographical  allusions 
in  the  Biad^  about  the  hot  and  cold 
springs  of  the  Skamander  (§  43); 
about  the  considerable  distance  of  the 
ships  from  the  town  (§  36) ;  about  the 
look-out  of  Polites,  who  ought  to 
have  used  the  acropolis  of  the  town 
with  far  more  eflfect,  if  it  wei^e  so  near 
(§  37) ;  about  the  dragging  of  Hector 
round  the  walls,  which  could  not  be 
done  on  the  rough  ground  about  the 
present  town  (§  37),  because  the 
KaXAxKoX<i)n;,  on  which  Ares  sits,  is 
not  near  the  present  town  (§  35)  ; 
lastly  (in  order  of  importance),  be- 
cause the  lpiv€6^  and  ^i/yos  mentioned 
in  the  iZtod,  and  which  he  translated 
wild  fig  wood  and  beech  wood  (?), 
were  not  close  to  Ilium,  but  some  dis- 
tance further  inland. 

From  all  these  hints  Demetrius  con- 
cluded that  Homer's  Hios  was  not  on 
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the  site  of  the  then  existing  city,  but 
some  30  stadia  higher  inland,  on 
the  site  of  what  he  calls  the  'lAiccuv 
KiDiAYf,  Here,  he  thinks,  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  allusion  can  be  explained. 

In  answer  to  the  obvious  questions, 
what  had  become  of  the  old  city  ?  and 
how  did  the  new  one  come  by  the  old 
name  ?  he  stated : 

(1.)  That  all  the  stones  of  the  old 
city  had  been  carried  away  to  build 
or  restore  the  neighbouring  towns, 
when  they  had  been  sacked  (iKTr€irop- 
OriiLivuxVy  ov  rcAccdf  3c  Kartairatr/itviav), 
whereas  this  town  had  been  €k  pdOpmv 
avaT€TpafifL€irrf  (§  38). 

(2.)  On  the  second  point  nothing 
certain  could  be  ascertained.  Deme- 
trius considered  it  was  founded  by 
the  Aeolic  Greeks,  "in  the  time  of 
the  Lydian  monarchy"  (^t  8c  twv 
Av8a>v  ^  vw  iKTicOrj  KaroiKia  #cai  ro 
upov  ov  firfv  iroXts  yc  ^v,  dAAa  iroXr 
Acts  ;(povoi9  voTcpov,  icat  kot  oAiyov, 
<Ls  cipiyrai,  rrp^  avfi/criv  ccr^c,  §  42), 

According  to  others,  the  town  had 
been  changed  from  one  site  to  another, 
and  finally  settled  there  Kara  xRV^H"^^ 
/toXtcrra,  from  which  Kramer  conjec- 
tures, reasonably  enough,  Kara  Kpovcrov 
fidkiara. 

These  arguments  so  fully  per- 
suaded Strabo  and  others,  that  the 
claim  of  the  historical  Ilium  to  pre- 
historic antiquity  was  rejected,  espe- 
cially by  the  pedantic  commentators 
on  Homer.  Thus  from  that  day  to 
this  the  Greek  Ilium  has  been  set 
down  as  a  new  foundation,  perhaps 
on  the  old  site,  but  more  probably 
not  so ;  and  it  has  been  called  Novum 
Ilium,  a  name  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
and  Komans. 

I  now  come  to  criticize  Strabo's 
arguments. 

(1.)  As  regards  the  evidence  in  the 
Iliad  that  the  city  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed, no  passage  can  be  shown 
which  affirms  it.  The  arguments  of 
Demetrius  are  mere  foolish  quibbles. 
He  quotes : 


and 

i  yitp  KoX  Upid/AOto  wSXiw  ^intipaofAMv  cMiv, 

and 

But  that  these  latter  need  not  mean 
Tov  afJMvtarfwv  r^  irdXcws  appears  from 
the  frequent  use  of  iropOifo,  iripOw,  and 
its  compounds  as  regards  Lymessus, 
Pedasus,  Thobe,  and  other  towns  of 
the  Troad,  as  quoted  by  Strabo  (§  7). 
The  quibbles  about  Heracles*  capture 
of  the  town,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  Homeric  chiefs  (§  32),  are  too 
foolish  to  require  comment.  The  first 
line  above  quoted  is  a  mere  prophecy 
of  Priam's,  pathetic  as  such,  but  of 
no  other  value.  The  belief  in  the 
total  ruin  of  Homer's  Ilios  really  arose 

(1)  from  the  Cyclic  poems,  and  from 

(2)  the  many  tragedies  which  were 
based  on  them. 

I  do  not  delay  over  these  points 
because  any  serious  person  requires 
them  to  be  refuted,  but  simply  to 
show  the  kind  of  argument  which  satis- 
fied Demetrius.  I  do  not  think  any- 
thing more  need  be  said  about  (2) 
the  sitting  image.  It  would  at  most 
prove  that  the  old  image  had  really 
been  carried  off  from  Ilios,  as  many 
legends  stated. 

(3.)  The  various  minute  geogra- 
phical criticisms  are  more  interest- 
ing, not  from  their  weight,  but  because 
they  lead  us  to  discover  the  whole 
source  of  the  dispute.  But  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  take  them  in  detail,  till 
we  have  considered  the  two  broad  as- 
sumptions involved  in  them :  (a)  that 
the  poet  (or  poets)  of  the  Iliad  was 
accurate  in  all  these  details,  and  had 
a  definite  picture  of  the  ground  before 
his  eye :  (/3)  That  the  modem  names 
of  the  places,  which  were  indicated  to 
Demetrius  or  to  travellers  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  were  faithfully  handed 
down  from  other  days. 

I  do  not  believe  that  either  of  these 
assumptions  is  at  all  probable.  From 
what  we  know  of  the  geography  of  the 
Odyssey^  and  still  more  of  the  tragic 
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poets,  it  seems  almost  a  law  of  Greek 
poetic  art  to  be  negligent  of  geo- 
graphical detail,  while  it  is  curiously 
faithful  and  accurate  in  the  more 
essential  features  of  poetry.  We 
have,  I  think,  no  evidence  whatever 
that  any  place  in  the  world  was 
bound  to  correspond  accurately  in  its 
features  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
Iliad.  I  will  not  even  touch  on  the 
possible  difficulties  in  such  a  matter 
caused  by  a  variety  of  authors  on  the 
Hiad, 

But  supposing  even  that  the  allu- 
sions in  the  IZt  od  were  consistent,  and 
applicable  to  a  real  scene,  what  au- 
thority had  the  places  designated  to 
Demetrius,  or  to  Strabo,  to  represent 
them  ?  On  this  we  have  happily  very 
clear  evidence.  The  historical  Ilion 
had  long  been  an  obscure  and  half- 
forgotten  place,  when  Alexander  the 
Great,  having  sacrificed  there,  as  an 
omen,  on  invading  Asia,  determined 
after  his  success  (§  26)  to  reward  this 
town,  and  make  it  again  a  great  city. 
This  he  did,  and  his  policy  was  se- 
conded by  LysimachuB.  As  the  town 
lay  on  one  of  the  thoroughfares  into 
Asia,  it  throve  and  became  very  popu- 
lous, and  of  course  crowds  of  visitors 
passed  through,  and  desired  to  see  the 
scenes  of  the  Iliad,  which  they  had 
learned  by  heart  in  their  youth .  Hence 
the  ciceroni  of  the  place  were  bound  to 
satisfy  them,  and  of  course  they  were 
equal  to  the  occasion.  The  tomb  of 
Ilos,  the  beech-tree,  the  fig-tree,  in  fact 
every  minute  allusion  in  the  Iliad,  was 
to  be  verified  on  the  spot.  The  places 
therefore  which  Demetrius  criticized 
were  named  by  the  people  of  330-300 
B.C.,  when  their  city  suddenly  rose 
into  importance,  and  when  these  tra- 
ditions a^oquired  a  pecuniary  value. 
Of  course  they  were  ignorantly  chosen. 
In  most  cases  there  was  no  evidence 
to  go  upon,  and  the  least  unlikely 
place  must  be  selected.  But  I  need 
not  dilate  to  any  traveller  upon  the 
habits  of  these  ciceroni  in  all  ages. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  state- 


ment that  the  historical  town  was 
founded  in  the  time  of  the  Lydians? 

In  the  first  place,  the  date  is  suspi- 
ciously vague.  Compare,  for  example, 
the  parallel  account  of  the  founding 
of  Abydos  in  the  same  book  of  Strabo 
(§  22)  :  *A)3vSos  Sk  Mikrffritay  icrrl  icrur/but, 
hnrphfraafTO^  Fvyov,  rov  Kv^Sxv  jSacriXccus* 
rp^  yap  hr  lK€ivt^  ra  \tapta  koX  ^  Tpwa^ 
airaxrau  Or  sce  the  still  more  explicit 
account  of  the  transfer  of  Skepsifi 
from  its  old  site  TLaXala-KGffi^  to  the  his- 
toric town  (§  52).  The  more  specific 
date  of  Eroesus  is  only  a  conjecture, 
and  is  qualified  by  the  suspicious 
/xaXurro. 

It  is  probable  then  that  this  state- 
ment rested  on  no  definite  tradition, 
but  only  on  reasoning  by  analogy 
from  the  foundation  of  Abydos  and 
other  towns  in  the  Troad  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  Lydians.  But  why,  it 
may  be  asked,  did  Demetrius  assign 
so  old  an  origin  to  the  historical 
town,  if  he  desired  to  destroy  its 
claim  to  any  epic  importance?  He 
only  did  so  because  there  was  clear 
evidence  of  the  recognition  of  Hion 
as  the  genuine  city  up  to  the  days  of 
Xerxes.  Had  he  attempted  to  assert 
a  later  foundation,  he  could  have  been 
refuted  by  distinct  texts. 

I  will  now  therefore  trace  down  the 
history  of  the  historical  Ilium  from 
the  earliest  evidence  we  have  to  the 
days  of  Demetrius,  and  show  what 
were  the  reasons  which  determined 
the  theory  of  the  Skepsian  critic. 

Our  earliest  allusion  is  (I  think) 
that  in  Herodotus,  vii.  42,  who  speaks 
of  ripf  *IXta8a  y^,  and  says  that  Xerxes 
1%  TO  HpidfjLov  Hcjpyofiov  dy^firf,  where  he 
sacrificed  *AOrjvavju  rg  'lAtodu  There 
is  no  suspicion  that  this  was  any 
other  than  the  historical  (or  Novum) 
Ilium,  and  this  sacrifice  distinctly 
implies  that  about  500  B.C.  it  "was 
already  an  old  and  venerable  shrine. 

Demetrius  (or  Strabo)  admitted 
that  the  offering  of  Locrian  virgins 
to  this  shrine  was  as  old  as  the  Per- 
sian wars;  but  in  fact  the  origin  of 
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the  cuBtom  was  lost  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity. 

We  find,  about  the  same  date  as 
Herodotus,  the  learned  Mitylenaean 
antiquary,  Hellanicus,  asserting  that 
the  Homeric  and  historic  Ilium  were 
tlie  same.  This  Demetrius  quotes, 
but  sets  aside  as  a  piece  of  favouritism 
in  the  historian  (§  42):  'EXXdviKo^  Sk 
}(api^6fA€yo^  rots  'lAtcixriv,  olos  ckciVov 
6vfi6^,  <rvvTfYop€i  TO  T^v  auT^  cTvot  TToXlV 
rrp^  vw  tJ  totc.  But  why  could  he 
not  quote  any  such  ancient  and  re- 
spectable authority  on  his  own  side  ? 

I  imagine  the  town  to  have  been  of 
no  importance  in  Xerxes'  day  except 
for  its  shrine ;  for  in  the  quarrels  of 
the  Athenians  and  Mitylenaeans  about 
Sigeum,  settled  by  the  arbitration  of 
Periander  (Herod,  v.  94),  we  hear  of 
Sigeum  and  Achilleum  being  occupied, 
but  not  a  word  about  Ilium.  And  so 
through  all  the  history  of  the  Athenian 
hegemony,  till  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  Feloponnesian  war,  when  Xeno- 
phon  tells  us  of  Mindarus  (Hdlen,  i. 
1.  4)  Kari&wy  rrp^  I^^XV^  ^  'lAiij)  dvnuv  tq 
'A^ou  The  battle  was  off  Ehoeteion. 
The  shrine  then  had  remained  there, 
and  the  habit  of  sstcrificing  at  it. 
But  the  town  must  also  have  been  for- 
tified, and  no  mere  K^firj,  as  Demetrius 
says.  For  we  are  told  of  Derkyllidas  : 
(E^dlen,  iii.  1.  16) :  irifiirwy  8c  xai  irpos 
ras  AioAiSas  wdXcts  tf^iov  tc  cXcv^c- 
powrOat  TC  avT0V9  icai  cs  tci  rtl^yj 
Si^tcOai,  Oi  fjL€y  duv  NcavSpcis  koX 
'IXicis  Koi  KoicvAItcu  €ir€LOcvro'  koL  yap 
oi  ff>povpovvT€%  *EXXiyvc5  Iv  avTOis,  cttcI 
ri    Mavia    airiOavtVy    ov    vow    Tt    KaXSts 

irtpUlTTOVTO, 

So  also  Demosthenes  (in  Artstocr. 
p.  671)  speaks  of  Ilium  as  opening 
its  gates  to  Charidemus.  It  seems 
accordingly  difficult  to  believe  Deme- 
trius of  Skepsis,  when  he  says  that, 
visiting  it  when  a  child,  it  was  again 
so  decayed  that  the  roofs  were  not 
even  tiled.  Hegesianax,  however,  is 
quoted  by  Strabo  as  stating  that  the 
Galati  in  their  invasion  found  it 
uTcixMrrov,  and  hence  deserted  it  after 


I  a  short  occupation.  But  this  points 
to  some  sudden  decay  after  the  time 
of  Alexander  :  for  he,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  made  it  an  important 
city,  and  from  this  date  down  to  the 
age  of  Augustus  it  remained  so, 
though  doubtless  with  some  vicissi- 
tudes. Nicolaus  Damascenus  (Frag, 
4,  ed.  C.  MuUer)  tells  us  that,  with 
the  assistance  of  King  Herod,  he 
saved  the  Hians  from  a  fine  of 
100,000  drachmae,  imposed  on  them 
by  M.  Agrippa,  because  his  wife  Julia 
(daughter  of  the  Emperor  Augustus) 
was  nearly  lost  along  with  her  retinue 
in  the  Skamander,  which  had  sud- 
denly risen  with  a  flood.  The  Uians 
protested  that  they  had  received  no 
notice  of  her  visit  (b.c.  17).  I  fancy 
that  the  fine  of  100,000  drachmae 
points  to  a  supposed  population  of 
that  number,  for  we  know  that  the 
town  was  large  and  populous,  and 
that  Lysimachus  had  draughted  into 
it  the  people  of  neighbouring  towns. 
I  need  pursue  its  history  no  further. 

But  so  much  will  appear  more  than 
probable.  By  the  favour  of  Alexander 
and  Lysimachus,  Hium  assumed  a 
sudden  importance,  and  even  asserted 
authority  over  the  whole  Troad.  This 
must  have  raised  up  for  the  Hians 
many  enemies  among  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  especially  at  Skepsis,  which 
boasted  a  foundation  by  Skamandrius, 
the  son  of  Hektor.  Demetrius,  whose 
parents  might  remember  Ilium  a  de- 
cayed and  neglected  place,  lived  to  see 
it  ousting  his  own  city,  and  all  the 
others  of  the  Troad,  from  their  former 
importance,  and  no  doubt  the  Hians, 
like  all  upstarts  under  royal  favour, 
were  overbearing  and  insolent.  Hence 
this  scholar  set  himself  to  work  to 
pull  down  their  historic  reputation, 
and  to  prove  that  after  all  they  were 
people  of  recent  origin,  and  of  no 
real  nobility,  as  a  city.  He  asserts 
that  Hellanicus  favoured  them  (xoLptdo- 
/Acyos),  but  this  very  expression  sug- 
gests an  opposite  feeling  in  his  own 
mind.     So  he  set  to  work  to  prove 
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that  the  places  shown  by  the  local 

guides  (ical  Toi'S  ovo/tafo/ievous  tottov? 
^vrav^a  Scikvu/ackovs  6p<»)/A€i')  would  not 
fit  the  descriptions  of  the  Iliads  with- 
out moving  the  city.  But  he  quietly 
assumes  the  accuracy  of  all  these 
special  spots,  as  then  named,  though 
he  rejects  the  far  more  trustworthy 
tradition  which  attached  the  name  of 
Ilion  to  the  one  historic  city. 

I  see  no  adequate  reason  to  question 
this  tradition,  and  believe  that  what- 
ever the  Trojan  war  may  have  been, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  accuracy  of 
the  details  of  the  Iliad,  the  conflict 
was  localized  by  the  poet  at  the  place 
then  and  ever  after  called  Ilium,  and 
that  no  new  foundation  ever  took  plaoe. 

The  argument  of  Demetrius  is 
merely  that  of  a  malevolent  pedant, 
who  hated  the  Ilians,  on  account  of 
their  recent  good  fortune,  and  who 
sought  to  detract  from  their  respecta- 
bility on  antiquarian  grounds. 


Having  made  this  examination  on 
purely  critical  grounds,  and  having 
drawn  my  conclusions  from  internal 
evidence  as  to  the  value  of  Demetrius* 
theory,  I  appeal  to  Dr.  Schliemann 
to  say  whether  his  researches  do  not 
verify  them.  I  believe  they  do,  and 
that  there  is  clear  evidence  of  an 
unbroken  occupation  (except  for  the 
disasters  of  war)  on  the  present  site 
from  pre-historic  days  down  to  Boman 
times. 

I  am  thus  unfortunate  enough  to 
conflict  with  our  Greek  evidence  as  to 
the  destruction  both  of  Mycenae  and 
of  Troy.  But  as  I  have  persuaded 
Dr.  Schliemann  and  most  other  com- 
petent judges  that  the  accounts  of  the 
destruction  of  Mycenae  are  false,  I 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  persuade  them 
that  the  re-foundation  of  Ilium  rests 
on  no  better  basis. 
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Not  the  least  interesting  and  im- 
portant of  the  results  obtained  from 
Dr.  Schliemann's  excavations  at  His- 
sarlik  is  the  discovery  that  writing 
was  known  in  the  north-western 
comer  of  Asia  Minor  long  before 
the  introduction  of  the  Phoenician  or 
Greek  alphabet.  Inscribed  objects 
are  not  indeed  plentiful,  but  sufficient 
exist  to  show  that  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  the  place  were  not  wholly 
illiterate,  but  possessed  a  system  of 
writing  which  they  shared  with  the 
neighbouring  nations  of  the  mainland 
and  the  adjacent  islands.  Throughout 
Asia  Minor  a  syllabary  was  once  in 
use,  which  conservative  Cyprus  alone 
retained  into  historical  times. 

Numerous  inscriptions  in  this  syl- 
labary have  been  found  in  the  latter 
island.  The  character,  which  amount 
to  at  least  fifty-seven  in  number,  long 
resisted  all  attempts  at  decipherment, 
but  at  last  the  problem  was  success- 
fully solved  by  the  genius  of  the 
Assyrian  scholar,  the  late  Mr.  George 
Smith,  with  the  help  of  a  mutilated 
bilingual  inscription,  written  in  Phoe- 
nician and  Cypriote.  The  language 
concealed  under  so  strange  a  garb 
turned  out  to  be  the  Greek  dialect 
spoken  in  Cyprus,  a  dialect  full  of  in- 
teresting peculiarities,  and  especially 
noteworthy  as  preserving  up  to  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  the  two  sounds  of 
V  and  y  (or  digamma  and  yod),  which 
had  disappeared  elsewhere.  To  the 
student  of  Homer  the  dialect  is  of 
considerable  importance,  since  several 
of  the  grammatical  forms  found  in  the 


Iliad  and  Odyssey  can  be  shown  to 
have  had  a  Cyprian  origin. 

When  the  key  was  once  discpvered 
to  the  Cypriote  83'llabary — ^a  syllabary 
being  a  collection  of  characters,  each 
of  which  denotes  not  a  mere  letter 
but  a  syllable — the  task  of  decipher- 
ing it  advanced  rapidly.  Dr.  Birch, 
Dr.  Brandis,  Dr.  Siegismund,  Dr. 
Deecke,  M.  Pierides,  and  Prof.  Breal, 
took  it  up  suocessfdlly ;  General  di 
Cesnola*8  excavations  in  Cyprus  added 
a  great  abundance  of  new  material ; 
and  two  or  three  bilingual  inscrip- 
tions, in  Greek  and  Cypriote,  were 
brought  to  light.  At  present,  it  may 
be  said  that  two  oharaoters  only  of  the 
syllabary  still  remain  undetermined. 

But  the  origin  of  the  syllabary  was 
an  unexplained  mystery.  Dr.  Deecke, 
indeed,  following  up  a  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Brandis,  made  a  bold  attempt  to 
derive  it  from  the  cuneiform  charac- 
ters introduced  by  the  Assyrians 
during  their  occupation  of  Cyprus  in 
the  time  of  Sargon  {circa  B.C.  710). 
Subsequent  investigation,  however, 
has  not  confirmed  the  attempt,  plau- 
sible as  it  appeared  at  first,  and  the 
evidence  we  now  possess  all  points 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  syllabary 
was  imported  into  Cyprus  from  the 
mainland  of  Asia  Minor,  where  it  had 
been  previously  in  use.  This  con- 
clusion is  rendered  almost  a  certainty 
by  Dr.  Schlieinann's  discoveries. 

It  was  the  keen  insight  of  the 
lamented  Professor  Haug  that  first  de- 
tected Cypriote  characters  on  certain 

objects  disinterred  by  Dr.  Schliemann 
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at  ULssarlik.  Among  these  a  terra- 
cotta whorl^  was  found  at  the  depth  of 
24.]^  ft.  (see  No.  1524)  and  inscribed 
with  symbols,  which  Dr.  Schliemann 
liad  pronounced  to  be  written  cha- 
racters immediately  after  their  dis- 
covery. On  this  Prof.  Haug  believed 
he  was  able  to  read  the  words  ta,i,o. 
8%,i, gOy  that  is,  $€ua  2tyta>,  '* to  the 
divine  Sigo,"  a  deity  whose  name  he 
thought  he  saw  in  Sigeum,  S^amander, 
and  Sicyon,  as  well  as  upon  two  terra- 
cotta funnels  dug  up  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  from  a  depth  of  3  metres,  and 
of  which  more  will  be  said  presently. 
Dr.  Haug  published  his  researches  in 
1874,  in  the  Augthurger  aUgemeine 
Zeitung,  p.  32. 

The  enquiry  was  now  taken  up  by 
Professor  Gomperz  of  Vienna, who  gave 
an  account  of  his  results  in  the  Wiener 
Ahendpost  of  May  6th  and  June  26th, 
1874.  He  accepted  the  values  as- 
signed by  Haug  to  the  characters 
on  the  whorl,  but,  by  reading  them 
from  right  to  left  instead  of  from  left 
to  right,  he  obtained  the  good  Greek 
words  ta.go.i.di.o. i  (rayip  8tw),  " to 
the  divine  general."  This  striking  re- 
sult was  communicated  to  the  Academy 
shortly  afterwards  by  Professor  Max 
Muller,  and  seemed  to  be  "almost 
beyond  reasonable  doubt" 

At  the  same  time  Professor  Gom- 
perz proposed  tentative  explanations 
of  four  other  inscriptions :  one  on  a 
terra-cotta  seal  found  at  a  depth  of 
7  metres ;  another  on  a  whetstone  of 
red  slate,  also  from  a  depth  of  7  me- 
tres ;  a  third  round  the  neck  of  a  vase 
from  a  depth  of  8  metres;  and  a 
fourth  on  a  whorl  from  a  depth  of 
10  metres.  The  depth  at  which  the 
latter  object  was  found  gives  some 
idea  of  the  antiquity  to  which  a 
knowledge  of  writing  in  the  Troad 
must  reach  back.* 


*  This  word  is  used  merely  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity,  not  because  I  believe  the  objects  in 
question  to  have  been  really  employed  as  whorls. 

•  Sec  Droy  and  its  Remains,  pp.  367-371. 


Satisfactory  as  the  readings  of  Pro- 
fessor Oomperz  appeared  at  first  to 
be,  it  was  not  long  before  it  was 
perceived  that  they  must  be  aban- 
doned, and  their  author  himself  was 
the  first  to  recognize  this  necessity. 
It  was,  indeed,  startling  to  find  good 
Greek  on  objects  of  Trojan  manufac- 
ture ;  Greek,  too,  which  was  of  a 
later  age  than  that  to  which  the 
objects  themselves  probably  belonged. 
But  Professor  Gomperz  had  taken 
his  values  for  the  characters  from 
the  identifications  of  George  Smith 
and  Brandis,  and  subsequent  inves- 
tigation showed  that  many  of  these 
were  erroneous.  Thus,  one  of  two 
characters  read  t  by  Smith  and 
Brandis,  and  consequently  by  Qom- 
perz  after  them,  is  really  ta,  while 
the  other  ought  to  be  fx>.  It  was 
clear  that  no  progress  had  yet  been 
made  beyond  Hang's  discovery  that 
the  Trojan  inscriptions  were  written 
in  the  characters  of  the  Cypriote 
syllabary. 

Discouraged  by  this  abortive  en- 
deavour to  decipher  them.  Professor 
Gomperz  has  dropped  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  it  still  remains  as  it  was  left 
by  him  at  the  end  of  1874.  The  last 
six  years,  however,  have  brought 
with  them  important  additions  to 
our  knowledge  both  of  the  Cypriote 
syllabary  and  of  the  modes  of  writing 
employed  by  the  populations  of  Asia 
Minor ;  and  I  hope  to  show,  therefore, 
that  it  is  not  only  possible  to  read 
many  of  the  characters  in  the  Trojan 
inscriptions,  but  also  to  draw  certain 
inferences  from  them  of  considerable 
historical  and  palaeographical  import- 
ance. I  have  carefully  examined  all 
the  objects  in  Dr.  Schliemann's  collec- 
tion which  bear  marks  in  any  way 
resembling  written  characters,  and 
have  thus  been  enabled  to  correct 
the  published  copies  upon  which  Pro- 
fessor Gomperz  worked,  as  well  as  to 
ascertain  that  some  of  the  so-called 
inscriptions  are  really  mere  deoora- 
tive«scratchings. 
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The  first  inscription  to  which  I 
shall  draw  attention  is  one  on  a  terra- 
cotta seal,  which  was  disinterred  at  a 
depth  of  nearly  23  feet  (No.  1519: 
No.  499,  p.  416).  Two-thirds  of 
the  handle  of  this  are  ornamented 
with  the  tree-pattern  not  uncommon 
on    pre-historio    Greek    pottery,  bnt 


m\ 


Mo.  1519.  Seal  with  No.  1620.  l%e  InscripUon 

inscriptloii.  Aod  aeoompuiyiDg 

tree-pattern. 

the  rest  of  the  handle,  as  well  as 
the  die,  is  occnpied  by  an  inscription 
in  Cypriote  letters,  a  revised  copy 
of  which  is  here  engraved.  The  die 
is  occupied  with  a  single  letter,  and 
three  more  are  incised  on  the  handle. 
Each  is  perfectly  clear,  and  corre- 
sponds with  well-known  characters  in 
the  Cypriote  texts.  Beading  them 
in  the  direction  in  which  they  look, 
that  is,  from  the  handle  towards  the 
die,  we  have  the  name  or  word  re,ne. 
to. 6  or  reniae,^  The  first  character 
has  the  value  of  le  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Paphos  and  Kurium,  and  I  fancy 
that  was  also  its  value  in  Trojan, 
though  elsewhere  it  stood  for  re; 
the  third  character  indifferently  ex- 
pressed the  sounds  of  ia,  da,  and  tha. 
What  the  word  may  mean  I  have  no 
idea,  but  an  interesting  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  the  form  of  the 
character  e  on  the  die.  When  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  Cypriote 
forms,  it  is  clearly  seen  to  be  more 

'  It  is  just  possible,  howcYcr,  that  the  second 
and  third  characters  are  really  intended  for  one 
only.  In  this  case  they  would  represent  an 
archaic  form  of  si,  and  the  word  would  read 

resie  or  iegie,  or  conversely  esire  or  esUe,  If  h* 
is  the  single  character  to,  the  word  could  not 
be  read  conversely,  the  rule  being  that  the  in- 
scriptions are  read  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
characters  looic. 


primitive, .  the  earliest  of  the  forms 
met  with  in  the  Cypriote  inscriptions 
having  a  lesser  number  of  lines  and 
being  plainly  derived  from  it.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  set  the  two  side  by 
side  to  show  that  this  is  the  case  : 


>l^ 


Trq)anform. 


Earliest  Cypriote 

form. 
No.  1621.    Forms  of  the  character  for  E. 

This  prepares  us  to  expect  to  find 
older  forms  among  the  Trojan  charac- 
ters than  among  those  found  on  the 
monuments  of  Cyprus. 

The  seal  seems  to  be  a  modified 
imitation  of  a  Babylonian  signet- 
cylinder.  That  exact  imitations  of 
Babylonian  cylinders  were  actually 
made  and  used  at  Hissarlik  we  know 
from  the  results  of  Dr.  Schliemann's 
diggings.  Besides  an  unadorned  cy- 
linder of  stone,  Dr.  Scbliemann  dis^ 
covered,  at  a  depth  of  29^  ft.,  a 
cylinder  of  blue  felspar,  on  which 
a  native  artist  has  cut  rude  represen- 
tations of  a  flower  and  a  cartouche 
(No.  1522,  No.  503,  p.  416).  The 
flower  is  of  the  old  Babylonian  type, 
but  the  cartouche  reminds  us  of 
Egypt,  and  may  possibly  contain  the 
name  of  the  owner,  symbolized  by 
what  looks  like  a  flower  tied  by  a 
string.  The  tied  string,  it  may  be 
added,  has  the  shape  of  the  Cypriote 
character  which  denotes  ro.  However 
this  may  be, 
in  these  two 
cylinders  we 
have  mani- 
fest indica- 
tions of  Ba- 
bylonian in- 
fluence. This 
influence  de- 
clined after 
therise  of  As- 
syria in  the 

jT  .  ,i_  No.  1623.  Design  upon  the 

fOUrteentn  cylinder. 

century  B.C.,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
influence  of  Assyrian  art,  as  modified 
and  propagated  by  the  Phoenicians. 
We    may,   therefore,  perhaps    assign 


No.  1623.  Cylinder  of  Felspar. 
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these  cylinders  to  the  period  between 
the  fonrteenth  centaiy  b.c.  and  nbont 
B.C.  1800,  when  Sai^n  L,  the  king  of 
Northern  Babylonia,  carried  his  arms 
as  far  as  Cyprus.  I  nmst  add,  how- 
ever, that  the  Fhoenioians  were  not 
the  only  medium  through  whom  the 
art  and  civilization  of  the  Assyrians 
ivere  brought  to  the  West;  thoHittitea 
were  also  potent  instruments  in  carry- 
ing ont  the  same  work,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  the  style  of  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  cylinder  which  re- 
minds us  of  Hittite  sculpture.  But 
even  if  we  suppose  that  the  Trojan 
cylinders  are  not  imitated  directly 
from  Babylonian  originals,  but  indi- 
rectly through  Hittite  influence,  the 
fact  remains  that  they  are  Babylonian 
rather  than  Assyrian  in  style,  while  I 
hope  hereafter  to  show  that  the  art 
which  was  appropriated  by  the  Hit- 
tites,  and  carried  by  them  through 
Asia  Minor,  was  the  art  of  Babylonia 
rather  than  of  Assyria.  The  leaden 
figure  of  the  goddess  fonnd  by 
Dr.  Schliemann  during  bis  recent 
excavations  (No.  22G)  is  the  Artemis 
Nana  of  Chaldea,  who  became  the  chief 
deity  of  Carchemish,  the  Hittite  capi- 
tal, and  passed  through  Asia  Minor  to 
the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Aegean. 
Characteristic  figures  of  the  goddess 
have  been  discovered  at  Mycenae  as 
well  as  in  Cyprus,  and  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  rude  Trojan  flguros, 
which  Dr.  Schliesiann  believes  to  re- 
present the  owl-headed  Athena,  are 
really  barbarous  attempts  to  imitate 
the  images  of  the  goddess  who  went 
under  the  various  names  of  Atnrgatis, 
Ate,  Kybel^,  Ma,  and  Omphal^. 

The  next  inscription  I  shall  take 
is  one  which  Professor  Gomperz 
vainly  tried  to  decipher  (No.  1524).    It 

is  plain  that  the  sign  ^^  is  not  a 

double  character,  as  Hang  and  Gom- 
perz imagined,  but  a  single  one.  Now 
Perrot  and  Guillaume,  in  their  great 
work,  Exploraliiin  rfe  la  Bithynie  el 
GtUalie  (plate  6).  give  a  drawing  of  an 


inscription  on  the  jamb  of  a  rock-cnt 
tomb  at  Delikli-taah,  between  Yeni- 


tWplh. 


13  ft.)    Al»  edgnvcd,  arlUi  \u 

keui  and  Mohimul,  and  near  the  river 
Khyndacus,    in   Mysia,    which    is    as 

follows:  '^2t^ 

Here  we  have  a  character  which  is 
evidently  identical  with  the  prob- 
lematical one  on  the  Trojan  whorl, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  &ct 
that  the  stonecatter  has  changed 
curves  into  angles,  and  that  a  fan- 
cied similarity  of  the  character  to 
the  Latin  uncials  A  fS/  may  have 
caused  a  slight  modification  of  it  on 
the  part  of  the  copyist.  We  have 
only  to  torn  it  round  and  extend  one 
line  a  little  in  order  to  bring  it  into 
exact  harmony  with  the  form  of  tiio 
character  on  the  whorl  ("'i^.^y 
The  only  Cypriote  character  which 
it  in  any  way  resembles  is  "^  or  ye, 
which  when  laid  upon  its  side  bears 
some  likeness  to  it  (>t^),  though  a 
resemblance  may  also  possibly  be 
detected  between  it  and  the  Cypriote 
f"^  .  la.  But  for  many  reasons  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  characters  of 
the  Cypriote  sjlUhary  are  bnt  selected 
specimens  of  a  syllabary  that  origin- 
ally ci>ntainod  many  more,  and  we 
may  accordingly  expect  to  find  charac- 
ters in  the  syllabaries  in  use  on  the 
mainland  which  do  m  t  appear  in  that 
employed  by  the  ('j'prians.  For  the 
liresL'tit,  however,  we  may  provision- 
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ally  give  this  Trojan  character  the 
yalue  of  ye,  in  default  of  anything 
better. 

The  character  which  follows  is  also 
found  in  the  inscription  of  Delikli- 
tash,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  about 
identifying  it.      It  is    the  Cypriote 

^,  /*\  ,  or  yV  ,  which  has  the  va- 
riant values  of  ho,  go,  and  kho.    There 

is  more  difficulty  about  the  next,  f  ^. 

This  may  be  the  Cypriote  /^  or  0, 

ycL,  but  it  may  also  be  a  character  not 
used  in  Cyprus.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  much  doubt  about  the  next  letter, 
^[\\  or  I^T^,  which  is  also  found  on 
the  whorl  No.  3563,*  under  the  forms 
(71  and  rp ,  as  well  as  on  No.  2224.   It 

is  the  Cypriote  ^  or  ^,  ti,  rather 

than  ^  or  y  ,  voJ^     The  last  cha- 

1  acter  in  the  inscription  is  an  interest- 
ing one.     It  occui*s  in  the  inscription 

of  Delikli-tash  under  the  form  of  ^ , 

in  which  form  it  is  also  found  in  the 
Cypriote  inscriptions  of  Golgoi,  where 
it  has  the  value  of  re.    The  form  met 

with  on  the  whorl  (//^)  is  similar 

to  that  borne  by  it  in  the  inscriptions 

of  Paphos  {/y),  where  it  has  the 
value  of  Ze.  On  the  whorl  No.  3563 
it  is  written    r7p\   and    fo1»  on  No. 

4148    as    ^,   on   No.  2224  as    (^ 

(a  form  frequently  presented  by  the 
character  on  the  Cyprian  monuments), 

and  on  the  whorl  No.  355 1  as  •^.  The 
terra-ootta  seal    given    above  makes 

itFc^. 

Where  the  inscription  on  the  whorl 
No.  1524  commences  it  is  impossible 
to  say.    If  we  start  with  the   first 

*  All  the  Numbers  above  2000,  cited  in  this 
Appendix,  are  the  numbers  affixed  to  the  objects 
referred  to  in  Dr.  Schliemann's  Trojan  collection, 
at  present  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

•  Compare,    however,    the    Lykian    /S^    or 


character  discussed  and  read  the  char- 
acter next  but  one  as  vo,  we  shall 
have  Ye-le^vo  ye-go,  which  looks  curi- 
ously like  IXtoi;  for  YCKlFov,  but  un- 
fortunately both  conditions  are  more 
than  doubtful. 

Our  next  inscription  is  one  on  a 
whorl  numbered  3559,  and  found  at 
the  remarkable  depth  of  33  ft.  Here 
the  break  in  the  continuity  of  the 
lettei's  seems  to  indicate  that  the  in- 
scription should  begin  or  end  with 
the  character  .f^.    This  may  be  the 

Cypriote  ^^,  ha  (jga  or  kha),  or  even 

^*^,  «,  but  it  is  more  probably  the 

Paphian    ^^    le,   mentioned  above. 

The  character  *^  is  plainly  the 
Cypriote  ve,  which  appears  at  Paphos 
as  7  ;  the  next  character  is  ho  {go 
or  Jclw),  and  the  next  the  Cypriote  a, 
written  f\  and  A  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Ktima  and  Paphos,  as  well  as  on 
the  monuments  of  Karia.  But  again 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of 
an  unknown  word  or  name. 

The  following  inscriptions  equally 
indicate  the  place  where  the  name  or 
word  contained  in  them  ends.  First  of 
all,  one  on  a  whorl  numbered  3558, 

which  reads  (,  /A  ^  [^/j^.      All 

these  characters  except  the  last,  which 
is  manifestly  the  Cypriote  ^,  it,  are 
The  one  next  to  it  has  no  ana- 


new. 


IV 


logue  in  the  Cypriote  inscriptions, 
though  a  similar  letter  occurs  in  the 
Lykian  alphabet  with  the  value  of  h, 
A  similar  letter  is  also  found  in  the 
alphabet  of  Karia.  The  character  that 
follows  has  likewise  no  analogue  in 
the  syllabary  of  Cypms,  though  it  is 
met  with  in  the  Lykian  alphabet  with 
the  value  of  g  (or  perhaps  «),  as  well 
as  in  the  Earian  and  Pamphylian 
alphabets,  and  in  a  curious  inscrip- 
tion copied  by  Hamilton  {Travels,  i. 
p.  383)  at  Eyuk,  near  the  Halys. 
The  next  character  may  possibly  be 

the  Cypriote  ^  or  "^^  me,  while  the 
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last  is  perhaps  the  indication  of  a  full 
stop. 

On  tbe  whorl  No,  2461  we  have 

the  first  character  of  which  I  ehoul)] 
read  ye,  and  the  second  poeeibly  aa, 
while  tbe  third  ie  a  cnmmon  ftirm  of 
theCypriotejoorfa).  On  the  whorl  No. 

2236  is  ^)  Q^  A,  wbere  the 
last  character  may  bo  the  Cypriote 
^,  ro,  turned  upside  down,  and  the 
middle  one  is  the  same  as  that  which 
I  have  hesitatingly  identified  with  the 
Cypriote  ye,  when  dealing  with  tbe 
inscription  on  No.  1524.  The  first 
character  may  he  the  Cypriote  mo, 
which  sometimes  appears  under  tbe 
form  of  ,  but  it  is  more  probably 
a  character  of  undetermined  value 
wbioh  is  plentiful  in  the  Earian 
inscriptions. 

On  whorl  No.  3551  we  seem  to  have 

two  word.  ;\_i^  n  n  =>>• 

These  we  may  perhaps  read  ta-ye  w(?)- 
go-re  or  fc. 

Tbe  inscription  on  whorl  No,  2224, 
r?\  "  TA  •  rn  •  ff^^,  go-go4i-re 
or  le,  may  be  merely  intended  for 
ornament,  but  it  may  also  contain  a 
proper  name.  Tbe  same  may  he 
said  of  tbe  inscription  on  No.  3563. 

ii-tt- (ire-re. 

It  is  otherwise  with  a  whorl  bearing 
the  inscription  given  below,  and  found 
at  a  depth  of  20  ft.  (No.  1525; 
No.  1222,  p,  563).  Here  tbe  straight 
line  clearly  denotes  the  end  of  tbe 
word,  words  being  similarly  divided 
from  one  another  in  the  Earian  in- 
scriptions, as  well  as  in  the  inscription 
copied  by  Hamilton  at  Eyuk.  I  can 
suggest  no  explanation  of  the  first 
oharacter  on  tbe  left;  the  next  is  the 
Cypriote  mo,  the  next  ye ;  then  comes 
a  letter  the  phonetic  power  of  which 


in  Cypriote  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained ;  then  another  nnknown  charae- 


Ko.  \tn.  Kb  lucrflMd  wborl.    (NMund  Hk. 

ter  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
first  on  No.  2236,  and  lastly  go  or 
h).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
straight  line  which  I  have  supposed 
to  be  a  mark  of  division  may  really  be- 
long to  the  lines  adjoinitig  it;  in  this 
case  we  should  have  the  Cypriote  cha- 
racter m.  This  possibility  is  suggested 
by  a  whorl,  found  at  a  depth  of  13  ft., 
which  contains  the  following  inscrip- 

"»-  ®f5i  CD/S  CC\ 

No,  lt3E.  InKTlpUon  on  whorl.  Ho.  ISM. 

Here  the  second  character  is  the  Cy- 
priote >i  (^^),  the  third  is  mo,  the 
fourth  ti,  and  the  last  vo.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  value  of  the  first  remains  un- 
known, since  we  seem  to  have  in  «t- 
no-v-vo  tbe  same  root  as  in  Simoeis 

There  are  four  other  whorls  about 
which  I  am  in  doubt.  They  bear 
marks  which  may  be  intended  for  cha- 
racters, but  if  so  they  are  not  recog- 
nizable, and  I  am  disposed  ia  think 
that  tbey  are  mere  ornaments.  Of 
course  it  is  always  possible  that  the 
artist  was  unskilfully  endeavouring 
tu  reproduce  real  characters  which  he 
did  not  understand.  Here  are  the  in- 
scriptions : — 


No.  ISII.  IiucripIloD  on  nhorl.  No.  1M(  (Ka.  3M4> 
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So.  1M».  Iiucriplion  on  whorl,  Ko  *Ut. 


The  same  nnoerfaint;  batiga  O'ver  a 
fragmeDt  of  pottery  of  which  a  copy 
ia  here  given  (No.  1531  ;  No.  173, 
p.  298).  The  last  character  on  the 
left  looks  like  one  of  thoee  in  the 
iDscriptioD  of  Eyuk,  and  the  next 
two  characters  may  be  intended  for  ye 
and  go. 

I  feel  no  uncertainty,  however,  about 
the  marks  which  run  round  two 
vaeea  and  which  have  been  taken 
for  inBcriptiona.  They  are  mani- 
festly mere  decorations,  the  fir^t  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  rudely-furmed 
lauif  the  second  of  crosses.  Here  are 
exact  copies  of  them  : — 


K4rki  nmnd  tba  neck  ot  Ihs  Tue,  No.  30S  (p.  3a*). 


o,  ISO.  Uu-ki  mmd  tlM  nc 


I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
signs  incised  on  a  whetstone  in  which 
Professor  Gomperz  saw  an  inscription, 
as  he  did  also  in  the  first  of  the  vase- 
markings  jnst  given,  have  likewise 
nothing  to  do  with  written  characters. 
Let  the  reader,  however,  judge  for 
himself  (No.  1634)  :— 

Here,  it  ia  true,  we  have 
the  Cypriote  ^,  ro,  as 
apon  the  terra-ootta  seal 
already   discnssed,   but 
there    is    nothing   else 
■igna  on         which  Can  be  compared 
No.  iMk  '^      with   any    of   the  cha- 
racters of  the  Cypriote 
syllabary,  while  on  the  side  of  the 
stone  there  is  plainly  the  representa- 
tion   of   a    man  with   bis  arm   ont- 
stretched.      It  is  difiicnlt    to   attach 
any      signification      to      the      other 


Itii 


different  with  the  design  upon 
low  in  the  Museum  of  the  Chinili 


Eioek  at  Constantinople.  This  is  as 
follows:  tPii  rt .  Thepicture  ofthe 
bull  is  in  the  same  childish  style  of 
art  as  that  with  which  the  terra-cotta 
whorls  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann 
have  made  ns  familiar.  Bntit  bears  in 
its  mouth  what  may  indeed  be  intended 
to  represent  fodder,  but  is  more  pro- 
bably the  chaiacter  lo  or  go.  If  so,  we 
have  evidence  that  the  Trojan  lan- 
guage denoted  the  bull  by  a  word  of 
the  same  origin  as  the  Sanskrit  gatu, 
the  Greek  /9ow9  (for  yfoF-^),  ihe  Latin 
hog,  and  the  Old  High  German  chtto 
(eou).  The  language  of  the  Lydisne, 
from  whom  according  to  Herodotus 
(vii.  74)  the  Myaians  were  descended, 
represented  a  guttural  followed  by  a 
labial  by  a  simple  guttural,  as  may  be 
seen  &om  the  word  KavSavkij^,  trans- 
lated u-KvWowviKTift  by  Hipponai 
(JV.  1,  Bergk),  where  xav  answers  to 
the  Sanskrit  iwan,  the  Greek  kiW,  the 
Latin  ca»u,  and  the  English  hound. 
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No.  1535.  A 

button 

with  in8cril)ed 

cluracters. 


I  believe  that  significant  characters 
may  be   read  on  a  small 
button    of   the   annexed 
pattern : — 

Here    we  have  /Tv  ,  re, 
or  perhaps  the  Cypriote 

^^  » ^«'f  /I  »  y«»  and     9 

of  doubtful  value. 

Still  more  striking  is  the   legend, 
consisting     of     a    single    character, 
scratched    upon    two   funnel-shaped 
cones  of  yellow  clay,  found  at  a  depth 
of  10  ft.  (Nos.  1338,  1339,   p.  682). 

The  character  in  question  is  |  I  L  mo, 

the  name  probably  of  some  weight  or 
measure.^  We  are  irresistibly  re- 
minded of  the  Aiyan  root  met,  "  to 
measure,"  with  its  derivatives,  the 
Sanskrit  mdtram,  **  a  measure,"  the 
Zend  md,  "a  measure,"  the  Greek 
fiirpov,  and  the  Latin  metare  and  me^ 
tiri.  But  these  cones  lead  us  to  con- 
clusions even  more  interesting.  A 
cone  of  almost  exactly  the  same  shape 
and  material  was  discovered  by  the 
late  Mr.  George  Smith  under  the 
pavement  of  the  palace  of  the  As- 
syrian king  Assur-bani-pal  or  Sarda- 
napalus  at  Kouyunjik.  On  this  is 
scratched  in  the  same  place  and  in  a 
similar  manner  as  on  the  cones  from 
Hissarlik   the   following  insciiption : 


i^A4 


Ko.  1536.  liuicription  on  an  Assyrian  cone 
from  Kouyunjik. 

These  are  unmistakably  Trojan 
letters,  the  first  on  the  left  being  the 
familiar  re  or  le.   The  second  character 

is  either  ^   or    ^   ,  more  probably 

the  latter,  its  lower  line  coinciding 
with  the  line  along  which  the  engra- 
ver drew  the  characters.  If  the  cha- 
racter is  ^  ,  it  may  be  an  abbreviated 
form  of  the  Cypriote  /o,  which  occurs 

*  Dr.  SchliemaDQ  telli  me  that  he  has  found 
the  same  character  on  a  round  object  of  terra- 
cotta, as  well  as  on  the  back  of  the  polishing 
stone,  No.  651,  p.  444. 


in  some  late  inscriptions ;  if  it  is  •^^ 

it  is  the  ordinary  ve.  The  third  cha- 
racter is  unfortunately  one  which  is 
not  met  with  in  the  Cypriote  sylla* 
baiy,  though  it  occurs  in  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  Pamphylian  coin.  The  cone 
from  Kouyunjik  cannot  be  later  than 
B.C.  650,  and  this  gives  us  an  approxi- 
mate date  not  only  for  the  period  down 
to  which  the  Cypriote  syllabary  was 
in  use  in  the  Troad,  but  also  for  tbe 
relative  antiquity  of  the  several  strata 
of  remains  at  Hissarlik. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say 
positively  that  the  cone  discovered  by 
Mr.  George  Smith  actually  came  from 
the  Troad,  though  its  remarkable 
similarity  to  the  Trojan  cones  in  shape, 
material,  and  the  form  of  its  charac- 
ters strongly  points  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion ;  but  it  must  have  come  fiom  a 
people  who  used  the  same  system  of 
writing  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Troad  and  were  in  close  contact  with 
them.  Early  in  his  reign,  which  com- 
menced B.C.  668,  Assur-bani-pal  received 
tribute  from  Gugu  or  Gyges,  king  of 
Lydia,  a  country  the  very  name  of 
which,  he  says,  his  fathers  had  never 
heard,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
cone  reached  Nineveh  through  the 
Lydians.  For  the  present,  therefore, 
we  must  leave  it  undecided  whether 
it  was  of  Trojan  or  of  Lydian  manu- 
facture. This  is  a  point  that  can  only 
be  settled  by  excavations  on  the  site 
of  the  Lydian  capital.  But  it  is  at 
least  highly  probable  that  the  same 
system  of  writing  was  in  use  in  Lydia 
as  in  the  Troad,  and  that  the  discovery 
of  Lydian  inscriptions  would  pour  a 
flood  of  light  on  tbe  enigmatical  le- 
gends from  Hissarlik  which  I  have 
been  discussing.^ 

'  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  fragment  of 
a  Lydian  inscription  exists  on  a  broken  marble 
base  found  by  Mr.  Wood  in  the  temple  of  ArtemU 
at  Ephesus,  ;ind  published  by  Mr.  Newton  in  the 
Transactiotis  of  the  Society  of  Bihlioal  Archaeology, 
ir.  2  (1876).  The  base  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  an  archaic  statue,  or  more  probably  to  one  of 
the  caclatae  cdumnac  presented  by  Kroesus.     At 


App.  nij 
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One  thing  at  any  rate  is  clear.  The 
use  of  the  so-called  Cypriote  syllabary 
was  not  confined  to  tiie  island  of  Cy- 
prus, though  it  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed there  down  to  a  later  period 
than  elsewhera  But  there  was  a  time 
when  it  was  known  all  over  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia  Minor,  and  it  is  to  that 
time  that  the  inscribed  monuments  of 
Hissarlik  take  us  back.  No  inscrip- 
tions have  hitherto  been  discovered  in 
other  parts  of  the  Peninsula  which 
are  older  than  the  period  when  the 
Phoenioo-Greek  alphabet  had  been  in- 
troduced and  adapted  to  express  the 
sounds  of  the  various  languages  spoken 
there.  They  are  all  composed  in  either 
the  Lykian,  the  Karian,  the  Pamphy- 
lian,  the  Eilikian,  the  Eappadokian, 
or  the  Phrygian  alphabets.  But  apart 
from  tlie  Phrygian  alphabet,  which  is 
purely  Greek  and  must  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Ionic  before  the  latter 
had  lost  the  dtgamma  in  the  seventh 
century  B.C.,  each  of  these  alphabets 
contains  convincing  evidence  that  it 
had  been  preceded  by  a  syllabary  iden- 
tical in  the  main  with  that  of  Cyprus. 
Sounds  which  were  not  expressed  at 
all  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  or  only  in- 
adequately expressed  in  it,  are  repre- 
sented by  characters  which  have  the 
same  forms  and  the  same  phonetic 
values  as  those  of  the  Cypriote  Bylla- 
bary.     Thus  in  Lykian  we  have  the 

Cypriote  )|C  (khu),  kh,  ^,  o,  ^,  e, 

and  5 IC  (va),  v;  in  Earian,  i^A,  to», 
ft,  re  (or  le),  A..  *o  {go).  Sit  »*«» 
X,  le,  CD»  WW,  JZ[,  w,  and  i/'.nc;  in 
Pamphylian,  ]| ,  to,  |/,  «,  J\^  ho,  H» 
vu  or  17,  and  y ,  8$  (se) ;  and  in  Eili- 
kian,   H,  ta,   and  U^,  se.     Our  only 

any  rate  it  foiined  part  of  the  older  temple  whose 
foundations  and  miiterials  were  used  for  the 
temple  built  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
One  of  the  characters  contained  in  the  inscrip- 
tion is  the  Trojan  vcj  spoken  of  above.    Another 

has  the  form  '\,  which  is  also  found  in  a  slightly 
difi'ercut  form  at  Kyuk,  and  a  third  has  the  same 
form  as  the  n  at  Eyuk. 


knowledge  of  the  Eappadokian  alpha- 
bet is  derived  from  the  inscription 
copied  by  Hamilton  at  Eyuk,  which 
lay  within  the  frontiers  of  Eappadokia 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Gauls  in 
Galatia,    and    which   is    as    follows : 

Ko.  163t.  Inscription  found  at  Eyuk  in  EappadoUiL 

This  I  would  read  from  right  to  left : 
iii(?)-«-p(?)-tt  [or  so]  S  (or  Gymct-o-v- 
0  m-a-n^  **  Kispu  (son)  of  Smaovos  (am) 
I."  Here  at  least  four  letters  are  Cy- 
priote, and  one  other  \\)  also  proba- 
bly belongs  to  the  old  syllabary. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  the 
characters  found  on  the  monuments  of 
Cyprus  are  a  selected  residuum  of 
those  once  contained  in  the  syllabary 
which  has  left  scattered  memorials  of 
itself  in  the  later  alphabets  of  Asia 
Minor.     I  strongly  suspect  that  the 

Eappadokian  ^,  which  is  similar  in 

form  to  the  Tiojan  character  found  on 
the  whorl,  No.  3558,  as  well  as  to  a  cha- 
racter (n)  met  with  on  Pamphylian 
coins  and  Earian  monuments,  is  one 
of  the  characters  not  represented  in 
Cj'prus.  The  same  is  certainly  the 
case  with  the  Lykian  /^  or  /JV,  e  (alKo 

found  in  Earian,  and  possibly  in  Tro- 
jan), + ,  ^,"3  , 8  (also  found  in  Eappa- 
dokian), *X,9  '^  (also  found  in  Earian) 
X  (which  resembles  one  form  of  the 
Cypriote  Xi  me)  and  J,  ih  (unless 
this  is  the  Cypriote  ^y,  e),  as  well  as 
with  the  Pamphylian  3E,  Q,  and  pos- 
sibly ^  •  So,  too,  in  Earian  we  have 
B  or  §,  e,  Y,  M,  Q,  and  Q.  The 
original  syllabary  of  Asia  Minor  pro- 
bably possessed  about  a  hundred  cha- 
racters. It  seems  to  be  meant  by  the 
famous  arjftara  \vypa  of  Homer  (JZ.  vi. 
169);  though,  if  so,  folded  tablets 
covered  with  wax  were  already  in  use 
for  the  purposes  of  correspondence. 
These  (rrj/jMra  or  "characters"  were 
carried  by  Bellerophon  to  Lykia, 
where,  as  wo  have  seen,  the  syllabary 
of  Asia  Minor  had  been  long  in  use. 
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The  origin  of  this  syllabary  is  still 
enveloped  in  obscurity.  Five  years 
ago,  in  the  Trans^ictions  of  the  Society  of 
BtbUcal  Archaeology  (v.  i.  1876),  I  en- 
deayoured  to  trace  it  to  the  still  nnde- 
ciphered  Hittite  hieroglyphics  which 
have  been  fonnd  at  Aleppo  and  on  the 
sites  of  Hamath  and  Carchemish,  the 
Hittite  capital,  now  represented  by 
the  mounds  of  Jerabltis  (the  Greek 
Hierapolis)  on  the  Euphrates,  16 
miles  to  the  south  of  Birejik,  as 
well  as  in  Asia  Minor.  But  at  that 
time  the  only  legible  Hittite  inscrip- 
tions known  were  a  few  short  ones 
from  Hamah  (or  Hamath),  which  turn 
out  to  be  engraved  in  a  later,  hieratic 
form  of  Hittite  writing;  while  the 
earliest  accessible  forms  of  the  Cyp- 
riote characters  were  those  found  in 
comparatively  late  inscriptions  from 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  My  compari- 
sons, therefore,  had  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  selected  characters  of  the 
Cypriote  syllabary,  with  late  and 
special  forms,  and  an  equally  re- 
stricted number  of  Hittite  hierogly- 
phics, similarly  late  and  special. 
Moreover,  I  had  not  then  made  the 
important  discovery  of  the  Hittite 
origin  of  the  sculptures  and  inscrip- 
tions photographed  or  copied  by  Perrot 
and  others  at  Eyuk  and  Boghaz  Kioi 
(the  ancient  Pteria)  on  the  Halys,  at 
Ghiaur-Kalessi  near  the  villages  of 
Hoiadja  and  Kara-omerlu,  9  hours  to 
the  south-west  of  Angora  (Ancyra), 
at  a  spot  which  commands  the  old 
road  by  Gordinm  from  Ancyra  to 
Pessinus,  and  above  all  at  ELara-bel  in 
Lydia,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  roads 
from  Ephesus  to  Phokaea  and  from 
Smyrna  to  Sardes,  where  in  1879  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  a  Hit- 
tite inscription  accompanying  one  of 
the  two  figures  supposed  by  Herodo- 
tus (ii.  106)  to  have  been  portraits  of 
the  Egyptian  Sesostris.  In  Lykaonia, 
near  the  silver-mines  of  the  Bulgar 
Dagh,  Mr.  Davis  has  discovered  Hittite 
sculptures  and  inscriptions  at  Ibreez 
(or  Ivris)  a  little  to  the  south  of  Eregle, 


the  ancient  Kybistra,  and  at  Bulgar 
Maden  (near  Chifteh  Khan);  while 
Mr.  Edmund  Calvert  has  informed  me 
of  another  Hittite  sculpture,  consisting 
of  three  figures  and  accompanied  by 
Hittite  characters,  near  Frehtin  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ibreez.  In  fact,  it  is 
plain  that  Hittite  power  and  influence 
once  made  itself  felt  as  &r  as  the 
Aegean  along  the  two  high  roads  of 
Asia  Minor,  one  of  which  ran  north- 
wards through  Kappadokia,  Galatia, 
and  Mysia — ^being  in  fact  the  road  tra- 
versed by  Kroesus  when  he  marched 
against  Cyrus — and  the  other  south- 
wards through  Lykaonia  to  Sardes. 
This  latter  road  was  tbe  one  followed 
by  Xenophon  and  the  Ten  Thousand 
on  their  outward  march. 

Now  Hittite  art,  which  is  charac- 
terized by  thick  limbs,  a  fondness  for 
round  ornaments  and  convolutions, 
winged  solar  discs,  and  figures  with 
tiaraed  heads  and  shoes  with  turned- 
up  ends,  is  an  art  which  is  Assyro- 
Babylonian  in  its  origin,  but  which 
has  been  modified  in  a  very  special 
way  by  tbe  artists  of  Carchemish.  It 
was  carried  by  the  Hittites  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  West,  where  it  became  the 
peculiar  art  of  Asia  Minor,  and  passed 
over,  probably  through  Lydian  hands, 
to  Greece.  The  hitherto  unexplained 
element  in  early  Greek  art,  which 
cannot  be  traced  to  Phoenician  in- 
fluence, has  really  come  from  this 
source.  Thus  the  tombstones  found 
by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Mykenae  are 
Hittite  in  general  character;  so  also 
are  the  lions  over  the  principal  gate 
of  the  Acropolis,  which  find  their  ana- 
logue in  a  rock-tomb  at  Kumbet  in 
Phrygia ;  ^  while  the  head-dress  of  an 
ivory  figure  discovered  in  tbe  pre-his- 
toric  tombs  of  Spata  in  Attica  is  dis- 
tinctively Hittite. 

The  age  when  the  authority  and 
culture  of  the  Hittites  extended  itself 
to  the  far  West  was  probably  about 

'  Compare  especiallj  the  forma  of  the  bnll 
and  lion  copied  bj  Perrot  at  Eyuk  (plate  57)  with 
those  found  on  objects  from  Mykenae  and  Spata. 
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B.a  1300-1200.  Herodotas  makes  Ni- 
ntis  the  8on  of  Belus  the  ancestor  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Heraklids  in  Lydia 
which  ended  with  Kandanles.  This 
was  formerly  supposed  to  refer  to  an 
Assyrian  occupation  of  Lydia,  but  the 
supposition  is  rendered  untenable  by 
the  fact  that,  according  to  the  cunei- 
foim  inscriptions,  the  country  west- 
ward of  the  Halys  was  unknown  to  the 
Assyrians  before  the  reign  of  Assur- 
baui-pal.  The  legend  however  may  be 
sufiBciently  explained  by  the  arrival  of 
a  culture  which  had  come  to  the  Hit- 
tites  from  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and 
was  transmitted  by  them  to  Asia  Mi- 
nor. Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xiv.  8) 
calls  Hierapolis  on  the  Euphrates,  that 
is,  as  we  now  know,  CarohemiBh,  the 
•'ancient  Ninus"  or  Nineveh  (see,  too, 
Philostratus,  Vita  ApoU.  Tyan.  i.  19; 
and  Diodorus,  ii.  3,  7).  If  we  may 
trust  the  chronology  of  Herodotus, 
the  beginning  of  the  Heraklid  dynasty 
must  be  placed  about  500  years  before 
the  accession  of  Gyges,  or  about  b.o. 
1200.  The  date  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Assyrian  monarch.  Tig- 
lath  Pileser  L  (b.c.  1130),  states  that 
the  Moschi  had  been  sofi&ciently  strong 
fifty  years  previously  to  wrest  the 
countries  of  Alzu  and  Furukhumzu  on 
the  Upper  Euphrates  from  the  Assy- 
rians, the  Hittites  at  the  same  time 
overrunning  Subarti  or  Syria;  while 
Egyptian  annals  show  that  in  the  time 
of  Ramses  II.  (b.c.  1320)  Dardanians 
and  Mysians  came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Hittites,  and  that  under  Ramses 
III.  (b.c.  1200)  they  were  ranged 
among  the  Hittite  allies. 

We  can  hardly  suppose  that,  when 
the  natives  of  Asia  Minor  adopted  the 
art  of  the  Hittites,  they  did  not  at  the 
same  time  adopt  either  wholly  or  in 
part  the  system  of  writing  which  ac- 
companied it.  When,  therefore,  the 
earliest  mode  of  widting  that  appears 
among  them  is  the  peculiar  syllabaiy 
generally  known  as  Cypriote,  the  pre- 
sumption arises  that  this  syllabary  was 
derived  from  the  Hittite  hieroglyphics. 


And  the  presumption  is  confirmed  by 
several  facts.  First  of  all  the  sylla- 
bary is  distinguished  by  the  remark- 
able peculiarity  of  representing  the 
sounds  of  h,  p^  and  ph^  g,  h,  and  kh^ 
and  d,  t,  and  <A,  respectively,  by  the 
same  characters.  That  is  to  say,  the 
original  employers  of  the  syllabary 
made  no  distinction  in  pronunciation 
between  the  sounds  of  6,  p,  and  ph,  of 
g,  h,  and  kh,  and  of  d,  <,  and  ih.  So  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  only  one  race  in 
Western  Asia  to  which  such  a  curious 
indistinctness  of  pronunciation  can  be 
referred.  The  name  of  the  Hittite 
capital  is  written  Oar-gamU  by  the  As- 
syrians, Car-ckemUh  by  the  Hebrews, 
and  Karu-kamaisha  by  the  Egyptians ; 
in  other  words,  the  name  was  so  pro- 
nounced that  the  guttural  contained  in 
it  seemed  to  be  ^  to  Assyrian  ears, 
hard  k  to  Egyptian  ears,  and  soft  k  (c) 
to  Jewish  ears.  Secondly,  the  Hittite 
inscriptions  are  all  written  in  houatro- 
phedon  fashion :  this,  it  would  seem, 
must  have  once  been  the  case  also 
in  Earian,  since  some  of  the  Earian 
inscriptions  are  written  from  right  to 
left,  while  others  are  written  from  left 
to  right.  Moreover,  while  most  of  the 
Cypriote  legends  run  from  right  to 
left,  those  of  Paphos  run  firom  left  to 
right,  although  Paphos  was  the  centre 
of  the  Semites,  whose  writing  runs 
from  right  to  left,  while  the  Assyrian 
cuneiform  is  always  written  from  left 
to  right.  An  explanation  would  thus 
be  afforded  of  the  otherwise  puzzling 
fact  that,  whereas  some  of  the  oldest 
Greek  inscriptions  are  in  hauatro- 
phedon,  all  Phoenician  or  Aramean 
inscriptions  written  in  the  alphabet 
afterwards  handed  on  to  the  Greeks 
run  from  right  to  left.  And  thirdly, 
we  have  the  two  po>itive  facts 
that  the  inscription  discovered  by 
Hamilton  at  Eyuk  was  found  at  a 
spot  in  which  Hittite  sculpture  and 
writing  have  left  prominent  memorials 
of  themselves,  while  a  coloured  figure 
of  a  warrior  copied  by  Terier  (vol.  ii. 
plate  103)  at  Eonieh  or  Ikonium  is  a 
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Bpecimen  of  Hellenized  Hittite  art, 
accompanied  by  characters  which,  if 
Texiei's  copy  can  be  trusted,  belong 
to  a  form  of  the  Cypriote  syllabary. 

I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 
the  engraving  on  the  whetstone  found 
at  Hissarlik  is  a  rude  attempt  at  imir 
tating  a  Hittite  inscription. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  evidence 
goes  at  present,  we  are  justified  in  be- 
lieving that  Hittite  influence  extended 
throughout  Asia  Minor  in  the  four- 
teenth or  thirteenth  century  B.C.,  and 
brought  with  it  the  art  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  as  modified  at  Car- 
chemish,  along  with  the  knowledge  of 
writing.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  determine  whether  the  artists  whose 
remains  have  been  found  in  Kappa- 
dokia,  Lykaonia,  and  Lydia  were  ac- 
tually Hittites  proper  or  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district  which  extended 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  Syria,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  Armenia  to  the  Halys 
on  the  other,  all  of  whom,  if  we  may 
trust  the  testimony  of  proper  names, 
together  with  the  Hittites,  belonged  to 
the  same  race,  spoke  allied  languages, 
and  shared  in  a  common  civilization. 
Two  or  three  considerations,  indeed, 
make  it  more  probable  that  they  were 
the  Hittites  themselves.  The  sculp- 
tured rocks  at  Karabel  bear  witness  to 
a  military  invasion  and  conquest,  such 
as  only  a  powerful  people  like  the  Hit- 
tites are  likely  to  have  made ;  the  con- 
nection shown  by  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments to  have  existed  between  the 
Hittites  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mysia 
points  in  the  same  direction;  while 
Mr.  Gladstone's  identification  of  the 
KT^€LOi  of  Homer  (^Od.  xi.  621)  with 
the  Hittites  has  much  in  its  favour.^ 
However  this  may  be,  a  syllabary  was 
derived  from  the  hieroglyphics  used 
and  probably  invented  by  the  Hittites, 
which  came  to  be  employed  through- 
out Asia  Minor.  After  passing  through 
various  changes  and  undergoing  par- 
ticular modifications  in  the  different 

*  Homeric  Synchronism  (London,    1876),  pp. 
171  sq. 


districts  into  which  it  had  been  intro- 
duced, this  syllabary  was  carried  from 
Kilikia  into  Cyprus  in  a  reduced  form, 
and  remained  in  use  there  down  to  a 
comparatively  late  period. 

Its  disappearance  from  Mjsia  and 
the  Troad  belongs  to  an  earlier  date. 
The  cone  discovered  by  Mr.  George 
Smith  at  Kouyunjik  shows  that  it  was 
still  employed  there  about  b.c.  650. 
But  it  must  have  been  displaced 
shortly  afterwards  by  the  Ionic  Greek 
alphabet,  if  we  may  argue  from  the 
fact  that  the  Ionic  Greek  alphabets  of 
Phrygia,  Karia,  and  Lykia,  all  con- 
tained the  digamma,  which  had  been 
lost  at  the  time  when  the  Ionian  mer- 
cenaries of  Fsammitichus  carved  their 
names  on  the  colossi  of  Abu-Simbel, 
B.c.  640  (loss  probably  B.C.  696).  A  re- 
markable relic  of  the  period  of  transi- 
tion has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Frank 
Calvert  in  one  of  the  tombs  in  the  ne- 
cropolis of  Thymbra.  This  is  a  patera 
of  a  shape  peculiar  to  the  locality,  made 
of  the  same  drab  clay  as  the  funnel- 
shaped  cones  above  mentioned,  and  be- 
longing to  the  early  Phoeniko-Hellenio 
period  of  Greek  art.  Four  Cypriote 
characters  occur  on  it,  two  of  which 
are  written  in  combination  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  paieraf  and  seem  to  con- 
tain the  name  of  the  maker  or  owner. 

These  are  ^^  ^i  (the  second  charac- 
ter taking  also  the  form  Jl),  the  first 
of  which  is  re  or  le.  The  other  is  appa- 
rently the  Cypriote  55 »  *^®  phonetic 
value  of  which  is  unknown,  though  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  it  was  txmj  in 
which  case  the  name  would  read  Le- 
von  or  AcW.  The  other  two  characters 
are  written  separately  and  are  evi- 
dently used  as  mere  ornaments,  one  of 

them,  indeed,  ■^l^i  being  a  symme- 
trical modification  of  S|^ ,  e,  for  de- 
corative purposes,  though  the  second, 

*  I ',  nc,  is  unchanged  in  form.  The 
patera  proves  that,  in  the  middle  of 
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the  geventh  century  B.C.,  the  period  to 
which  it  belongs,  the  old  sj'Uabary 
was  fast  passing  out  of  use  and  coining 
to  be  employed  for  decorative  purposes 
only. 

A  good  many  of  the  terra-cotta  whorls 
discovered  by  Dr.  Sohliemann  are  simi- 
larly inscribed  with  single  characters, 
whose  meaning  is  merely  decorative. 

Thus  we  find  \  ,   (T^  ,  ^  or  /^, 

and  other  chai^cters,  employed  along 
with  rude  drawings  of  animals  for  this 
pnrpoi^.  In  some  cases  it  is  difficult 
not  to  fancy  that  the  designs  are  in- 
tended to  be  barbarous  imitations  of 
the  more  striking  objects  represented 
by  the  Hittite  hieroglyphics.     Thus 

the  tree-pattern  ^^  is  very  common, 

and  this  pattern  is  not  only  found 
among  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Hit- 
tites,  but  also  forms  the  ornamentation 
of  the  robe  worn  by  a  figure  on  a  sculp- 
tured monument  from  Carchemi8h,now 
in  the  British  Museum,  while  the  same 
ornament  occurs  frequently  upon  Baby- 
lonian seals  and  other  antiquities.  A 
curious  phallus  of  black  basalt,  for  ex- 
ample, lately  brought  to  England  from 
the  Island  of  Bahrein  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  (which  was  called  "the  island 
of  the  gods  "  by  the  early  Chaldeans) 
has  the  same  pattern  engraved  by  the 
side  of  a  shoi*t  inscription.  In  Baby- 
lonian art  it  represents  the  sacred  tree 
of  life.i» 

Among  the  Hissarlik  whorls  there 
are  two  or  three  which  seem  to  me  to  bear 
marks  intended  to  reproduce  cunei- 
form characters,  or  rather  the  wedges 
of  which  the  characters  were  com- 
posed, and  which  were  wholly  unin- 
telligible to  the  Trojan  artists.  The 
Phoenician  artists  similarly  often  re- 
produced   the    hieroglyphics    of   the 


'^  In  Phoenician  art  ft  seems  to  denote  a  palm- 
branch.  On  a  silver  bowl  found  at  Palestrina 
and  bearing  a  Phoenician  inscription,  the  tails  of 
the  horses  are  artistically  represented  under  the 
form  of  these  trees  or  palm-branches. 


Egyptians,  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand and  accordingl}"^  miscopied  and 
miscombined.  We  learn  from  the  Tro- 
jan cylinders  already  discussed,  that 
objects  of  early  Babylonian  origin 
were  known  to  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants of  Hissarlik,  and  several  of  the 
designs  on  the  whorls  are  obviously 
imitations  of  designs  on  Babylonian 
cylinders,  among  which  small  round 
holes  denoting  the  stars  and  planets 
are  especially  plentiful.  A  fragment  of 
pottery  excavated  by  Dr.  Schliemann 
in  the  Besika  Tepeh  has  markings 
upon  it  which  also  seem  somewhat 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  imitate  cunei- 
form characters  (No.  1517,  p.  666). 

Two  more  points  remain  to  be  no- 
ticed before  I  conclude.  One  of  these 
is  the  ingenious  endeavour  made  by 
Dr.  Deecke  to  derive  the  Cypriote 
syllabary  from  the  Assyrian  syllabary 
as  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century  B.C.,  when  Sargon  oveiTan  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  But  the  fatal  objec- 
tion to  this  endeavour  is  the  fact  that 
the  same  syllabary  already  existed,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  an  older  and  fuller 
form  on  the  mainland,  and  that  conse- 
quently it  could  not  have  been  the 
invention  of  a  Cyprian  of  Paphos  about 
710  B.c.  The  inscriptions  found  at 
Hissarlik  show  that  its  characters  al- 
ready existed  in  an  older  form  far  away 
in  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor.  Con- 
sequently it  must  have  been  an  im- 
portation into  Cyprus  from  the  main- 
land, not  a  possession  peculiar  to  the 
island.  But  there  are  other  objections 
to  Dr.  Deecke'a  theory.  Thus  the  forms 
of  the  cuneiform  characters  that  he 
compares  belong  to  more  than  one  age 
and  district,  and  were  not  all  in  use  at 
one  and  the  same  time  or  in  one  and 
the  same  country,  while  in  several  in- 
stances he  has  to  imagine  non-existent 
forms  intermediate  between  the  sup- 
posed cuneiform  prototype  and  its 
Cypriote  equivalent.  The  phonology 
of  the  Assyrian  and  Cypriote  sylla- 
baries, again,  does  not  agree.  The  As- 
syrian language  has  distinct  signs  for 
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t  and  d  (also  for  tK) ;  foi  g,  h,  and  kh^  and 
for  h  and  jy;  and  it  is  inconceivable  that 
these  should  have  been  confounded  to- 
gether in  a  syllabary  meant  to  express 
the  sounds  of  two  languages,  the  Phoe- 
nician and  the  Greek,  both  of  which 
possessed  these  very  sounds.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Assyrians  made  no  dia- 
tinction  between  m  and  v,  as  the  Cy- 
priote syllabary  does,  and  had  no  ye,  yi 
or  0,  which  have  special  characters  to 
denote  them  in  Cypriote.  It  may  fur- 
ther be  added  that  the  only  two  cha- 
racters, Cf    5j^,  and  jpa,  +,  which 

display  a  marked  resemblance  to  cu- 
neiform characters  with  corresponding 
phonetic  values,  lose  this  resemblance 
when  traced  back  to  the  older  forms 

^  and  Y. 

The  other  point  to  be  noticed  is  un- 
fbi-tunately  one  upon  which  very  little 
can  be  said.  Of  the  language  of  the 
Trojans  and  Mysians  we  know  next  to 
nothing,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible 
to  explain  the  words  written  in  Trojan 
characters,  even  when  they  have  been 
deciphered,  or  to  know  whether  we  are 
dealing  with  significant  words  or  pro- 
per names.  All  we  can  say  positively 
is,  that  the  Mysian  language  was  allied 
to  those  of  the  neighbouring  popula- 
tions of  Asia  Minor.  Xanthus,  the 
Lykian  historian  (^Fr.  8),  makes  it  half 
Lydian,  half  Phrygian,  and  the  words 
of  Herodotus  (i.  171)  imply  the  same. 
Indeed,  Herodotus  goes  so  far  as  to 
state  (vii  74)  that  the  Mysians  were 
Lydian  colonists,  though  Strabo  (xii. 
pp.  542, 666)  calls  them  Thrakian  colo- 
nists. But  the  dialects  of  Thrace  and 
Western  Asia  Minor  belonged  to  the 
same  stock,  while  extant  Phrygian  in- 
scriptions and  glosses  show  that  Phry- 
gian was  a  sister-tongue  of  classical 
Greek.  Slight  differences,  of  course, 
must  have  existed  between  Mysian 
and  Phrygian,  as  indeed  is  as6ei*ted 
by  a  passage  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to 
Aphrodite  (111-116),  quoted  by  Dr. 
Schliemann  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
volume  (p.  120).  The  differences,  how- 


ever, could  not  have  been  great,  and  it 
is  therefore  possible  that  the  meaning 
of  the  Trojan  inscriptions  may  yet  be 
cleared  up  by  the  discovery  of  Phry- 
gian and  Lydian  inscriptions.  Hektor 
was  called  Dareios  "by  the  Phry- 
gians," wliich  seems  to  imply  that  do- 
reio8  was  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek 
cfcTcop,  **  a  stay,"  in  both  Phrygian  and 
Trojan.  Paris  seems  to  have  been  the 
native  name  which  corresponded  to  the 
Greek  'AXcf av8po«,  "  defender  of  men," 
and  it  is  difi&cult  to  separate  Paris 
from  Priamos.  The  Aeolic  form  of 
Priamos,  TLippafjuo^,  shows  that  the  ori- 
ginal form  of  the  word  was  Peryamos, 
which  has  clearly  nothing  to  do  with 
pergamos  (?  '*  a  citadel "),  but  seems  to 
be  connected  with  the  Lydian  vdXpv^ 
*•  king." 

The  four  curious  passages  in  which 
Homer  contrasts  the  language  of  ihe 
gods  with  the  language  of  men,  pro- 
bably also  contain  some  specimens  of 
the  Mysian  dialect.  The  single  ana- 
logy that  can  be  found  for  these  pas- 
sages is  a  very  close  one  from  the  Old 
Edda  of  Iceland.  In  this  we  have  a 
poem  called  the  Alvi^smal,  or  the 
"Speech  of  the  All  wise,"  in  which 
the  names  of  various  objects  are  given 
in  the  language  of  men,  of  the  Aesir 
or  gods,  and  of  the  Yanir  or  demigods. 
It  appears  that  the  language  of  men 
was  the  language  of  ordinary  life, 
while  that  of  the  gods  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poets.  In  the  latter  lan- 
guage were  included  many  foreign 
words ;  thus  we  are  told  that  what  is 
called  ale  by  men  is  called  beer  by  the 
gods,  ale  being  Scandinavian  and  beer 
the  borrowed  Anglo-Saxon.  The  four 
passages  of  Homer  are  explained  and 
cleared  up  by  the  Icelandic  poem.  In 
Homer,  too,  the  language  of  men 
means  that  spoken  by  the  natives  of 
Asia  Minor ;  the  language  of  the  gods 
that  used  by  the  poets  of  Ionia. 
Briareus,  as  he  is  called  by  the  gods, 
is  called  Acgaeon  by  men  (II.  i.  403-4), 
Briareus  meaning  "  the  mighty,"  and 
Aegaeon  being  probably  connected  with 
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the  Greek  atyts,  "  tempest "  (the  Dorian 
aly€5,  "  waves  ").  In  iZ.  ii.  813-4,  men 
are  said  to  term  Batieia  what  the  gods 
call  the  tomh  of  the  Amazon  Myrind, 
whose  name  reappears  in  those  of 
Smyrna  and  the  Lemnian  and  Aeolio 
towns  of  Myrina.  Batieia  may  be 
partfeayoj  "  the  bramhiy,"  a  good  de- 
tiignation  for  a  tumulus  which  is  still 
covered  with  bushes.  According  to 
IL  xiv.  291  and  xx.  74,  men  called 
KVfjLiySis  and  ^KOfiaySpo^  what  the  gods 
called  ;(aAictc  and  Bai^oc.  Kv/aivSic  is 
said  to  have  been  the  Ionic  name  of 
the  night-jar;  but  since  it  has  no  kin- 
dred in  Greek,  it  would  seem  that  it 
was  one  of  the  native  words  borrowed 
by  the  Ionic  settlers  in  Asia  Minor. 
If  we  can  suppose  that  x<'^«>  "the 
bronze-coloured,"  and  ^ai^ds,  "yel- 
low," are  real  equivalents  of  tcvfiivSn 
and  S'ca/uu'SpcK,  we  may  infer  that  a 
root  a-KCLfjuMvh  or  jcv/xivS  existed  in  My- 
sian  which  had  the  signification  of 


"yellow."  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  several  of  the  river- 
names  of  Asia  Minor,  such  as  Alandor 
and  Maeandcr,  the  latter  of  which 
claims  relationship  with  Maeonia,  the 
Lydian  /tcoik,  "earth,"  end  with  the 
syllables  -aySpo^ ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  various  names  like 
Kadyanda,  Labranda  (from  the  Lydian 
Xa)3pv9,  "hatchet"),  Piginda,  Alinda 
(from  the  Earian  oXo,  "  horse  ")  which 
have  the  fame  termination  as  KVfiivBi^, 
The  name  of  Mysia  itself  was  derived 
from  the  Lydian  /jlvito^^  which  is  ex- 
plained by  the  Greek  o^vrj, "  the  beech  " 
(or  Fagua  siloaticus).^ 


*  The  following  inscription,  foand  by  Mr. 
Frank  Calrert  in  the  necropolis  of  Thymbra, 
probably  contains  a  specimen  of  the  Mysian 
dialect  spoken  in  the  Troad  : — 

.  .   AI50ENEIAIEMM(?)IT0NIKIAI0I- 
TOrAVKIO. 
It  is  given  in  Le  fias :   Voyage  archeologique  en 
Orhe  et  en  Asie  Mineuref  v.  1743  m. 
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THTMBEA,   HANAl  TEPEH. 
Br  Mo.  CoKBnL  Fdase  Caltist. 


The  first  mentioB  of  Thyrobra  is 
by  Homer.  Dolon,  when  be  details 
to  UlysBes  the  position  of  the  Trojan 
army  outside  of  Troy,  places  the  Ca- 


rians,  Paeonians,  Leleges,  Cauoonee, 
and  Pekegi,  towards  the  sea;  the 
LycianB,  Myeians,  Phrygians,  and 
Uaeonians,  towards  Thymbra.'     This 


(C/UMNVCA 
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sUocation,  tbongh  it  does  not  establUh 
the  gec^rapMcal  position  of  Thym- 
lira,  yet,  taken  with  the  moro  precise 
mformatioTi  given  by  DemetriuB  of 
Scepsis,  is  of  value ;  it  evidences  that 
a  direction  opposite  to  the  sea,  that 
is,  inland,  was  intended  by  the  poet. 
The  more  modem  atithoi  plaoea  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Thymbraens  at  &fty 
stadia  fitimIliam(Novum),at  the  junc- 


tion of  the  river  Thymbrius  with  the 
Scamander.*  Thymbra  was  identified 
by  Hobhouse  with  Akshi  Kioi^  (the 
present  I'hymbra  Farm),  and  Barkei 
Webb  recognized  the  Tbymbrins  in 
the  Kemar  Su,*  My  researches  have 
led  to  the  discovery  of  another  ancient 
site  at  HaiiaT  Tcpeh,  separated  from 
that  of  Aksbi  Rioi  by  an  interval  of 
abont  five  hnndred  yards  (see  Map, 


■  Stnbo,  liiL  p.  5 


!*.    Qtnnta  Plan  or  BnanUan  nud*  >t  HuMl  "Tt*^* 

•  Joints  Ihrtxujh  Albania;  London,  1813,  p.  753. 
•  DtAm  TVofatio;  Milui,  18S1,  p.  49. 
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Nal538).  AtAkshi  Kioi  the 
are  of  later  date  than  at  Hacai  Tepeh. 
The  Homeric  mto  of  Thymbra  would 
appear  not  to  be  identical  with  the  later 
town  and  temple  of  the  Thymbrean 


Apollo  of  Demetritis ;  and  snbeeqnent 
ancient  authors  appear  to  have  trans- 
ferred it  to  Akahi  Eioi  from  Hanai 
Tepeh.  Pre-historic  Thymbra  covered 
a   oooatderable   anrface  of  land,  on 


mm 
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10  feet. 


No.  1541.    EnUigedportlonofSeotioaorHaoalTepehftom  W.  toEL 

1.  Qranariea  lined  with  CIaj.  6.  Skeleton. 

2.  FoundatlonB  built  on  with  No.  3.  6.  Stone  Axes*  Weights,  kc 

3.  Sun-dried  Bricka.  1.  Vacee. 

4.  Tomb  of  Jtifant. 


which  are  found  hand-mill  stones, 
stone  axes,  fragments  of  pottery, 
whorls,  silex  flakes,  and  other  relics. 

The  artificial  mound  of  Hanai  Te- 
peh,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  site, 
is  of  remarkable  interest.     It  forms, 
as  it  were,  the  nucleus  of  the  old 
settlement,    and   stands    out   promi- 
nently in  the  plain  at  the  end  of 
a  long  spur  of  land  which  reaches 
back  to  Akshi  Kioi.    My  first  excava- 
tion in  this  tepeh  was  made  in  1857, 
and  the  results  and  hypothesis  founded 
thereon  were  published  in  the  c/btir- 
nal    of   the    Archaeological    InsiitiUe.^ 
Further  researches  were  made  sub- 
sequently ;  latterly  with  the  powerful 
assistance  of  Dr.  Schliemann.     The 
later  and  more  extensive  investiga- 
tions, as  shown  in   the  accompany- 
ing General  Plan,  No.  1639,  have  led 
me  to  relinquish  the  conviction  of  the 
identity  of  Hanai   Tepeh  with  the 
common  tomb  of  the  Trojans,  pub- 
lished in  the  above-mentioned  journal. 
A  trench,  12  ft.  wide,  which  I  made 
through  the  mound  from  west  to  east, 
gives  a  complete  section  of  this  arti- 
ficial hillock  (No.  1540).  The  natural 
rock  rises  from  the  plain  to  a  flat 
shelly  limestone  stratum  (No.  1540, 
16),  which  forms  a  plateau  on  the  spur. 
On  this  surface  are  the  remains  of  the 
original    settlers,   extending    beyond 
the  mound  itself  (No.  1540,  b).     The 

•  Vol.  XV.  1858. 


de&rw  are  composed  in  great  part  of 
sun-dried  bricks  derived  from  fallen 
habitations,  wood-ashes,  and  charcoal 
(No.  1540,  B  15 ;  No.  1541,  3).  Marks 
of  fire  on  many  of  these  bricks  and  the 
foundations  of  houses  superposed  seve- 
rally one  on  the  other  (No.  1540,  b  14), 
indicate  the  repeated  destruction  and 
reconstruction  of  the  buildings  :  these 
dwellings  are  unfortunately  in  too 
great  a  state  of  dilapidation  to  allow 
their  form  or  size  to  be  traced.  The 
three  or  four  lower  courses  of  bricks 
were  protected  by  an  outer  facing  of 
stone  (No.  1541,  2),  a  method  of  pre- 
serving the  walls  from  damp  and 
rain-drip  still  adopted  in  the  country. 
These  sun-dried  bricks  are  of  various 
dimensions :  the  largest  and  best  pre- 
served, from  the  tombs  of  two  infants 
No.  1540,  B 13),  measure — 


I/^ngth, 
Inches. 

Breadth, 
inches. 

Denth. 
Indws. 

16 

8 
131 

4 
2{ 

Si 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  bricks, 
the  yellow  loam  of  the  plain  was 
mixed  with  chopped  straw  or  hay, 
impressions  of  which  binding-material 
are  quite  distinct.  Many  of  these 
bricks  have  been  burnt  red  or  black 
by  the  accidental  conflagration  of  the 
dwellings.  Slime  or  mortar  made  of 
the  same  materials  as  the  bricks  was 
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used  as  cement ;  it  served  also  as 
plaster  for  the  surface  of  the  inside 
walls,  portions  of  which  have  been 
preserved. 

In  remarkable  agreement  with  the 
pre-historic  cities  at  Hiss>irlilc  is  the 
absence  of  doors  and  windows  in  the 
habitations.  From  the  numerous 
indications  of  fires  in  both  these 
ancient  sites,  it  would  appear  that 
timber  was  used  largely  as  a  building 
material.  This  circumstance  suggests 
the  hypothesis  of  an  upper  story  of 
wood,  to  which  access  was  gained  by 
means  of  steps  or  ladders  :  for  security 
the  ground-floor  had  no  eiterior  com- 
munication, but  was  entered  &om 
above  from  the  wooden  story.  The 
unhewn  pine-log  huts,  now  in  use 
among  the  Youronk  tribes  in  this 
country,  may  afibrd  a  clue  to  the 
kind  of  superetmcture  adopted  by 
the  pre-historio  inhabitants  of  His- 
sarlik  and  Hanal  Tepeh.  This  kind 
of  hut  has  a  roof  made  of  salt  clay 
laid  on  branches  of  trees  covered 
with  reeds  or  seaweed.  Massea  of 
clay  with  impressions  of  long  reeds 
are  found  at  Hanai  Tepeh,  a  coin- 
cidence which  is  worthy  of  remark. 
No  walls  of  a  defensive  nature  have 
been  discovered  in  the  lowest  stratum 
(No.  1540,  b). 

Fragments  of  pottery  are  very  nu- 
merous, but  entire  vessels  are  rare. 
These  are  both  hand-made  (No.  1541, 


^ 


(AboDt  1  : 3  (ctuI  111 


?i  No.  1543)  and  turned  on  the 
wheel.  Most  of  the  specimens  are 
hand-polished,  an  effect  produced  by 
rubbing  the  vase  with  a  hard  sub- 
stance previous  to  its  being  baked. 
The  lulehs  or  pipe  bowls  now  made 
at  Constantinople  are  polished  in  this 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time  a  deeper 
shade   is  given   to  the  clay  by  this 


rubbing.  The  prevailing  colour  of 
the  pottery  is  black  or  dark  brown, 
due  to  the  presence  of  carbonaceous 
matter;  red  is  comparatively  rare.  A 
few  fragments  show  a  dark-coloured 
core  with  a  bright  red  surface.  Many 
of  the  vases  have  horizontal  perfora- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  suspension 
(Noe.  1543,  1544,  1545),  a  peculiarity 


l>rj«  boilioiiUI  111 
(About 


limited  to  the  original  settlement,  as 
these  have  not  been  discovered  above 
a  foot  or  two  from  the  rock,  nor  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  stratum  b. 
Some  of  these  perforated  handles  are 
of  a  bright  lustrous  red,  striking  in 
appearance,  with  some  similitude  to 
the  claw  of  a  lobster  (Nos.  1546, 1547). 
Bibbed  ware  Is  common  in  the  upper 
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part  of  the  stratum  b,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  manufactured  in 
the  earlier  settlements.  The  most 
prevalent  form  is  a  large,  but  shallow, 


Ka  1640.    Handle  of  Vase,  borl*  No.  164T.  Horlsmtally 

mitally  perforated,  liutroiu-  perforated  Instnyoa- 

red,  haod-poUsbed.  red  VaBe-handle. 

(1 : 2  actual  aize.)  (1 :  2  actual  aiae.) 

circular   bowl.      Vessels    on    tripods 
were  not  rare ;  for  many  fragmentary 


Ho.  1648.    Handle  or  foot  of  a  Tripod  Vase, 
black,  hand-poUahed.   (1 : 2  actual  siae.) 

feet  (No.  1548)  of  different  shapes 
have  been  found  close  above  the  rock. 
Fragments  of  vases  with  soot  on  their 
exterior  show  that  the  use  of  boiling 
or  stewing  in  earthenware  vessels 
was  not  unknown  to  the  inhabitants. 
Bones  of  the  fallow  deer,  the  roebuck, 
and  the  wild  boar,  which  furnished 
this  people  with  food,  are  abundant. 
Besides  the  produce  of  the  chase,  grain 
of  some  kind  must  have  been  plentiful, 
judging  by  the  number  of  hand-mill 
stones  in  basalt  and  syenite. 

Beginning  with  the  lowest  stratum 
(b  in  plan  No.  1640),  we  find  at  or 
near  the  top  small  granaries,  some- 
times of  a  circular,  sometimes  of  a 
square  shape,  which  have  been  ex- 


cavated in  the  soil  and  coated  with 
clay  plaster  (No.  1541,  1).  In  one 
of  these  a  stone  axe  has  been  dis- 
covered. 

Since  no  species  of  grain  is  indige- 
nous in  the  country,  it  is  clear  that 
the  original  settlers  must  have  brought 
the  cereals  they  cultivated  along  with 
them.  The  plain  of  Troy,  with  its 
rich  and  fertile  soil,  would  naturally 
have  attracted  them  to  an  agricultural 
life,  and  from  the  first  we  may  assume 
that  agriculture  was  an  important 
occupation  in  the  Troad.  The  near 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea  furnished 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  with 
other  articles  of  food :  fish,  oysters, 
mussels,  and  cockles,  entered  largely 
into  ttheir  diet,  but  varied  at  different 
epochs  and  in  different  localities. 
Thus  Professor  Virchow  has  observed 
that  the  Ostrea  lamelloaa  alone  is  found 
at  Hanai  Tepeh,  whilst  Ostrea  criaiata 
is  confined  to  Hissarlik.  The  bones 
that  have  been  discovered  and  ex- 
amined, in  the  lowest  stratum  at  Hana! 
Tepeh,  prove  that  the  goat  was  the 
commonest  of  the  domestic  animals, 
the  ox  the  most  rare ;  while  the  horse, 
as  Professor  Virchow  has  noticed,  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  From  this 
negative  evidence  we  may  infer  that 
the  latter  animal  was  unknown  in  the 
Troad  in  the  pre-historic  age,  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  age  of  Homer, 
who  mentions  it  so  frequently.  The 
dog,  on  the  other  hand,  that  faithful 
friend  of  man,  has  left  memorials  of  its 
presence  in  its  footprints  on  several 
sun-dried  bricks,  made  upon  them 
while  the  clay  was  still  plastic.  Bronze 
is  the  only  metal  met  with,  and  that 
sparingly.  In  fact,  the  only  speci- 
mens of  it  found  in  stratum  b  consist 
of  a  hairpin  with  a.  double  spiral  head 
and  two  corroded  and  shapeless  frag- 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand,  implements  of 
bone  and  stone  are  not  uncommon. 
Thus  we  have  bone  awls ;  a  few 
polished  axes  made  of  diorite,  serpen* 
tine,  talc,  and  other  stones  (No.  1541, 
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6) ;  aa  well  aa  flakes,  scrapora,  knives, 
and  baws    (No.    1549)    of    obsidian, 


qoartz,  jasper,  and  other  Iiard  stone. 
One  or  two  apccimena  of  crystal  have 
also  lieen  found,  'ihe  etonea  of  which 
the  implements  are  made  have  all 
come  from  the  neighbourhood :  diorite 
from  the  valley  of  the  Khodius ;  ser- 
pentine and  talc  from  the  Foulah 
Dagh,  the  Kara  Dagh,  and  the  Dum- 
brek;  olmidian  from  the  vicinity  of 
Saragik,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhodiua, 
and  of  Aivajik ;  while  flint  nodules 
are  plentiful  in  the  chalk  of  the 
White  Cliffs  on  the  Hellespont,  and 
jasper  is  abundant  in  many  localities, 
more  eapecially  in  the  Foulah  Dagh 
and  between  Lampsacus  Hud  the  town 
of  Dardanelles.  Quartz,  too,  ap- 
proaching to  chalcedony,  occurs  in 
nodules  in  a  bed  of  conglomerate 
metamorphosed  by  superposed  basalt, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Foulah  Dagh. 

Besides  these  implements,  two  ob- 
jects of  mother-of-pearl  have  been 
found, — one  a  small  button  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre,  the  other  an  orna- 
ment 2  inches  long  in  the  shape  of 
a  pear.  Spindle  whorls  of  dark- 
coloured  clay  which  has  been  baked  at 
a  fire  are  common ;  but  no  oraamentalion 
ocairg  tm  any  dUeovered  in  gtratum  B. 
Whorls  of  marble  and  hard  atone  are 
rare,  whereas  circular  potsherds  with 
perforated  centice  used  as  substitutes 
for  whorls  are  plentiful.  Acouple'of 
reels  for  winding  thi-ead,  made  of 
dark-coloured  baked  clay,  and  similar 
tc  those  still  employed  for  the  same 
purpuse,  also  turned  up  during  ihe 
excavations,  as  well  as  numerous 
four-aided  pyramids  of  sun-dried  clay, 
which  must  have  served  as  weavers' 
weights.  These  objects  indicate  a 
knowledge  of  textile  manufacturea  on 
the  part  of  those  who  used  them. 

The  early  people  of  Ilanai  I'epeh 
were  also  musicians,  since  the  upper 


fragment  of  a  bone  fioie  (No.  1560) 
has  been  discovered. 


KiklUO.    FrigDKDluF  Flute  of  Bow. 

Their  religion  may  be  represented 
by  a  small  marble  foot,  with  a  minute 
perforaUun  at  the  knee  for  suspenraon, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  votive 
ofiering.  This  is  not  the  only  object 
of  marble  which  bears  witness  to  the 
artistic  capacities  of  the  people ; 
another  which  is  probably  intended 
to  represent  a  flower  (No.  1551)  has 


NiLlSGI.    FluKcT  (0  In  IbrUe. 

been  found,  besides  flattened  spheres 
of  marble,  which  may  have  been 
weights. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  this  stra- 
tum, B  (No.  1540,  12;  No.  1541,  6)  is 
the  number  of  skeletons  found  in  it 
at  every  varieiy  of  depth.  Some 
were  on  the  rock  itself,  others  under 
the  foundations  of  later  houses,  and 
in  what  seem  to  have  been  the  floors 
of  inhabited  dwellings.  These  inter- 
ments are  peculiar  to  the  stratum  we 
are  now  considering,  since  as  will  be 
shown  further  on,  none  were  made 
during  the  subsequent  period  repre- 
sented by  the  superposed  dibris.  The 
interments  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mound  (No.  1541,  12)  were  discovered 
during  the  excavations  of  1857 ;  the 
rest  were  found  last  winter  (1879), 
'i'he  bodies  wore  buried  with  the  faces 
downwards,  the  heads    towards  the 
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west,  and  the  kneea  doubled  up.  lite 
head  of  one  was  found  resting  on  a 
hand-mill  stone  (No.  1552),       Gene- 


rally speaking,  they  seem  to  have 
been  interred  in  tlio  loose  earth ;  at 
all  events,  no  speciiil  graves  or  tomba 


were  prepared  to  receive  them.  An 
exception,  however,  must  be  made  in 
the  case  of  twg  infants,  whose  bones 
were  found  in  small  tombs  made  of 
Bun-dried  briobs.  The  skeleton  of  one 
of  these  was  that  of  a  newly-bom 
babe;  it  was  extended  on  the  back, 
and  the  tomb  in  which  it  was  laid 
was  free  from  earth  (No.  ]541,  4, 
Noa.  1553,  16S4).  Curioosly  enough, 
though  the  bones  show  no  signs 
of   having   been   bnmt,  a   quantity 


of  asbestos  waa  found  mixed  with 
them.  ITiis  was  unfortunately  too 
fragile  to  be  removed,  but  its  appear- 
ance when  first  discovered  plainly 
showed  that  it  must  have  consisted 
of  some  woven  texture.  Tlie  interior 
of  the  tomb  was  18  inches  long  by 
9  broad  and  8  high.  The  body  of  tlie 
other  infant  was  that  of  a  young  child 
(No.   15.i5),  which  was  laid   on  the 


light  eide,  with  the  knees  bent  up, 
the  right  arm  extended,  the  left 
crossed  over  the  body,  and  the  head 
resting  upon  the  breast.  It  had 
apparently  sunk  down  from  its 
original  position.  The  right  side  uf 
the  tomb  in  which  it  was  placed  was 
made  of  stone  instead  of  brick,  audits 
head  was  turned  towards  the  ca8^. 
Tho  interior  of  the  grave  measurod 
16  inches  in  length,  0  in  breadth,  and 


9  in  height.  No  asbestos  was  found 
with  this  skeleton,  nor  indeed  with 
any  of  the  others,  the  body  of  the 
newly-bom  babe  alone  excepted.  As 
may  be  seen  from  the  plan,  the  inter- 
ments are  on  the  weet,  rather  than  on 
the  east,  side  of  the  tumulus. 

According  to  Professor  Virchow,  the 
race  to  whom  the  skeletons  belonged 
was  brachycephalio ;  and  the  shin- 
bones  have  the  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  being  angular, — a  peculiarity  now 
confined  to  the  Malay  race.  He  is  at 
present  engaged  in  writing  a  descrip- 
tion of  them. 

No  defensive  walls  were  brought  to 
lijjbt  in  the  lower  part  of  stratum  b 
(No.  1540). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  surface  of 
the  stratum  had  bocn  lovuUed  on  the 
western  side  to  a  depth  of  about  3  ft., 
for  the  sake  of  a  massive  wall  of  de- 
fence, which  must  have  been  erected 
after  the  accumulation  of  the  soil,  and 
tho  eastern  foundations  of  which  were 
laid  on  the  rock  iisolf.  The  wall  was 
supported  by  a  number  of  buttresses. 
Its  average  breadth  is  from  8  to  10  feet 
(b,  No.  1640,  10),  and  its  greatest  pre- 
sent height  is  5  feet.  Its  southern  side 
has  disappeared.    The  largest  stone 
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found  ia  the  wall  is  7  feet  long  hy  2 
in  breadth,  and  2i^  in  height.  All  the 
stones  composing  it  are  rough  and  un- 
hewn, and  are  bound  together  with 
clay  cement.  They  consist  partly  of 
miocene  shelly  limestone  found  on  the 
spot,  partly  of  crystalline  limestone 
and  basalt  from  the  bed  of  the  Thym- 
brius. 

Besides  this  inner  defensive  wall 
(No.  1540, 10),  there  was  also  an  outer 
wall  (No.  1640,  11),  which  sometimes 
stands  detached,  with  a  breadth  of  two 
and  a  half  feet,  while  at  other  times  it 
is  a  mere  extomal  facing  to  a  rude 
heap  of  loose  stones.  On  the  east  side 
this  wall  is  of  bricks  made  from  the  sur- 
face soil,  and  the  part  laid  bare  by  the 
excavations  was  well  preserved,  so  far 
as  its  form  was  concerned,  though  the 
bricks  composing;  it  were  disintegrated. 
Outside  the  wall,  as  well  as  between 
it  and  the  inner  wall,  was  a  quantity 
of  marly  red  clay  (No.  1540,  17) ;  no 
trace  of  which,  it  must  be  observed, 
was  found  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
inner  wall.  The  origin  of  this  red 
miocene  clay  was  at  first  proble- 
matical; but  a  clue  was  eventually 
given  by  the  discovery  of  a  brick 
made  of  it,  built  into  one  of  the  walls 
of  the  habitation  near  the  gateway. 
The  form  of  this  brick  was  very  dis- 
tinct, though,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  straw  or  any  similar  binding  mate- 
rial, the  clay  was  disintegrated.  It 
showed  clearly  that  the  marly  clay, 
of  which  such  quantities  were  found, 
had  come  from  decomposed  bricks. 
These  must  once  have  formed  the 
upper  part  of  the  massive  wall  of 
defence,  the  stones  which  now  alone 
mark  Its  course  having  served  as 
a  foundation.  As  the  brickwork 
crumbled  away  it  fell  to  the  foot  of 
the  wall,  and  there  formed  the  accu- 
mulation seen  in  No.  1540, 17.  Wood- 
ashes  were  occasionally  found  inter- 
mixed with  it,  but  otherwise  there 
were  no  marks  whatsoever  of  fire. 

The  entrance  to  the  fortress  to 
which  these  walls  belonged  lay  on  the 


eastern  side,  and  was  formed  by  a 
narrow  passage,  3  feet  wide,  between 
two  long  projecting  buttresses.  It 
must  have  been  built  upon  the  tumulus 
after  the  accumulation  of  soil  repre- 
sented by  the  stratum  b.  Little  addi- 
tional soil  was  accumulated  within  the 
fortress  itself,  and  the  unbroken  line 
of  the  latter  proves  incontestably 
that  the  interments  previously  men- 
tioned must  have  been  made  before 
its  construction.  One  skeleton,  in- 
deed (No.  1540,  12),  was  actually 
found  under  the  massive  inner  wall 
itself  (No.  1540, 10).  The  inner  waU, 
it  may  be  added,  shows  in  some  parts 
a  facing  of  yellow  loam  brick  on 
the  iuside,  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height, 
and  the  remains  of  these  bricks  con- 
stitute in  great  measure  the  d^ms 
Within  the  fortress,  which  form  what 
wo  will  call  stratum  c. 

The  fragments  of  pottery  discovered 
in  stratum  b  are  but  few.  In  the 
lower  part  the  handle  of  a  vase,  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  cow  or  ox  (Nos. 
1556-1559),  was  found,  while  a  small 
hand-made  vase  with  horizontally  per- 
forated excrescences  (No.  1560)  was 
met  with  close  to  the  wall,  and  frag- 
ments of  lustrous-black  ribbed  vases 
were  turned  up,  similar  to  those  found 
in  the  stratum  c  (Nos.  1561,  1562). 

It  is  to  this  stratum  that  we  must 
now  turn.  Here  we  find  ourselves 
in  presence  of  a  sacred  enclosure, 
within  which  altars  once  stood,  dedi- 
cated in  all  probability  to  that  Thym- 
brean  Apollo,  whose  temple,  according 
to  the  indications  of  Strabo,  must  have 
stood  upon  this  very  spot.  On  the  west 
side  are  the  remains  of  a  wall  two  and 
a  half  feet  in  diameter,  built  on  the 
dSbris  of  the  old  fortress,  and  probably 
once  faced  with  brick  (No.  1540,  7). 
On  the  east  side,  the  massive  inner  wall 
of  the  old  fortress  was  converted  to  the 
use  of  the  new  edifice.  On  the  south- 
east was  a  long  piece  of  building,  and 
here  too  was  the  entrance,  consisting  of 
a  narrow  passag^e.  The  massive  wall 
on  the  east  side  shows  traces  of  having 
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been  burnt,  from  which  we  may  inter 
that  the  fortresa  hod  been  BncoeeBfally 
stormed  and  taken  hj  ud  attacking 


force.  The  ground  within  what  we 
may  term  the  aacred  enclosare  has  all 
been  artificially  levelled,  and  a  floor 
formed  by  a  coating  of  yellow  loara 
plaster  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch 
thick  (No.  1640,  8).  Above  thiBfloor 
lies  a  thin  tmbroken  line  of  charcoal. 
testifying  to  the  sacrificial  fires  that 


once  burnt  within  the  enclosure,  the 
whole  of  which  would  thus  have  been 
consecrated  to  religions  uses.  Nu- 
merous altar-floors  of  brick  occur  at 
various  levels  (No.  1540,  6),  stone 
taking  the  place  of  brick  at  the  northern 
angle  (No.  1540,  4).  Their  succession 
is  indicated  in  the  section  No.  1563, 


No.  ItU.    Seciloo 


where  a  line  drawn  from  b  to  A 
shows  the  limits  within  which  they 
were  found.  The  fact  -that  they 
were  thtis  superposed  one  upon  the 
other  points  pretty  plainly  to  the  long 
period  of  time  during  which  the  en- 
closure was  employed  for  sacrificial 
purposes  and  the  floor  gradually 
covered  by  sncceBsive  deposits  of 
ashes.  The  brick  altar-floors  are  cir- 
oiilar  in  form,  from  15  to  20  feet  in 
diameter,  each  being  composed  of  a 
sin|;le  course  of  snn-dried  brick,  im- 
bedded in   clay   cement    (No.    1564). 

No.  ISM.    EnLugnl  poRJon  ol  Stctloa  of  brtck-Ouor 
Altu. 

Cement  and  biiok  have  alike  been  re- 
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duced  by  the  action  of  fire  to  one  homo- 
geneous consistency  and  colour.  The 
altar-floors  of  stone  are  made  of 
pebbles  of  basalt  from  the  river-bed, 
which  have  been  burnt  red.  Besides 
these  altar-floors,  two  altars  of  stone 
have  been  discovered  (No.  1540, 6),  the 
stones  of  which  they  are  bnilt  being 
crystalline  limestone,  calcined  by  the 
great  and  long-continued  heat  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed.  The 
alters  and  altar-floors  alike  stand  in  a 
thiek  bed  of  wood-ashes,  derived  from 
the  sacrificial  fires  which  formerly 
burnt  upon  them.  This  bed  forms 
tlie  accumulation  marked  in  the  plan 
(No.  1540)  as  stratum  r,  which  has  a 
depth  of  from  6  to  8  feet.  The  ashes 
are  partially  vitrified,  and  there  is  no 
trace  of  charcoal  among  them.  Tlte 
moisture  from  the  surface  has  been 
unable  to  penetrate  through  them,  so 
that  the  whole  mass  was  light,  and 
catised  much  annoyance  in  working 
in  consequence  of  the  dust. 

A  few  calcined  fragments  of  bone 
and  shell  have  been  found  in  this  bed, 
the  forms  of  which  are  preserved, 
though  the  bones  have  been  converted 
into  vivianite.  But  these  fragments  are 
few  and  scattered.  As  shown  by  me  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
fur  1858,  the  opinion  that  the  accumu- 
lation is  of  an  ossiferous  character  is 
entirely  contrary  to  the  fact.  A  close 
examination  proves  that  its  origin  was 


a  vegetable  one,  and  that  the  bones 
and  shells  found  their  way  into  it 
only,  as  it  were,  accidentally.  Conse- 
quently, the  hypothesis  that  we  have 
here  the  common  tomb  of  the  Trojans 
must  be  rejected. 

Fragments  of  ribbed  pottery  wero 
found  in  the  stratum,  similar,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  to  those  found 
in  the  upper  part  of  stratum  b,  but 
all  burnt  red  or  yellow,  and  vitrified. 

At  certain  points  on  the  north-east 
side,  stratum  c  covers  and  extends  be- 
yond the  massive  wall  (No.  1540,  10), 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the 
enclosure  continued  to  be  used  for 
sacrificial  purposes  after  the  soil 
within  it  had  grown  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  cover  the  upper  surface  of 
the  old  fortress  wall.  In  the  trench 
driven  along  the  eastern  wall,  as  given 
in  section  No.  1565,  is  a  remarkable 
diagonal  fissuring  of  the  wood-ashea 
under  the  basement  of  one  of  the 
altars,  which  may  possibly  be  due  to 
lateral  pressure. 

A  fragment  of  sun-dried  brick  from 
one  of  the  altar-floors  has  four  curious 
marks  upon  it,  evidently  imprinted 
by  the  hoofs  of  some  animal,  probably 
a  kid,  while  the  white  day  was  still 
plastic  (No.  1566). 

Near  the  gateway  the  old  massive 
wall  has  been  partly  destroyed,  and  a 
low  wall  has  been  built  upon  it,  in  the 
form  of  a  curve,  and  crossing  both  the 
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buttresses  which  flanked  the  entrance 
as  well  as  the  entranoe  itself.  At  the 
same  time,  a  second  inner  wall,  bnilt 
partly  on  the  foundations  of  the 
massive  wall,  curves  inward,  enclosing 


a  space  in  the  shape  of  a  tongue  abont 
15  feet  in  diameter.  The  entrance  to 
the  sacred  enclosure  was  formed  by  a 
narrow  passage  between  the  extremity 
of  this  tongue  and  the  massive  wall.  A 
quantity  of  burnt  bricks  was  found 


here,  as  well  as  outside  the  low  curved 
wall  and  also  within  it. 

A  section  of  a  portion  of  ihe  mound 
from  south  to  north,  given  in  the  cut 
No.  1567,  will  illustrate  the  statements 
jnat  made,  and  render  them  easier  to 
nndersland.  We  have  first  of  all  the 
natural  rook  (No.  1567, 1);  then  comes 
a  stratum  of  sundried  bricks  (No.  16G7, 
2 ),  I  foot  in  thickness.  The  uniformly 
bright  red  coh>nr  of  these  shows  that 
they  have  been  subjected  to  a  strong 
heat.  Next  (No.  1567,  3)  follows  a 
stratum  of  clay,  represenling  the  de- 
composed sun-dried  bricks  which  have 
fallen  from  the  walls,  of  which  only 
the  lower  part  has  been  preserved. 
The  thickness  of  the  portion  of  the 
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stratum  on  the  left  of  the  section  is 
from  ono  and  a  half  to  two  feet. 
Some  of  the  bricks  whose  forms  may 
be  traced  in  it  rested  on  low  foun- 
dations of  stone.  The  inner  eide  of 
the  walla,  as  well  as  the  floors,  were 
covered  with  a  plaster  of  clay  and 
chopped  straw,  the  surface  of  which 
has  been  burnt  red.  Some  of  the 
fallen  bricks  likewise  tihow  the  marks 
of  fire.  In  fact,  it  is  plain  that 
the  building  to  whioh  thoy  belong 
must  have  perished  in  the  flames.  On 
the  floor  was  a  layer  of  wood-ashes,  in 
which  anumberof  pyramidal  weavers' 
weights  of  different  sizes  were  found, 
as  well  as  some  whorls  without  orna- 
mentation and  a  minute  hand-made 
vessel  with  horizontally  perforated  ex- 
crescences, similar  to  No.  1560.  Among 


the  potsherds  were  some  ribbed  frag- 
ments similar  to  Nos.  1561,  1662. 

No.  1567,  4,  represents  a  layer  of 
wood-ashes  and  charcoal,  in  which 
we  may  see  evidence  of  a  third  con- 
flagration. A  bailding  composed  of 
bricks  similar  to  those  found  below 
must  once  have  existed  here.  Kesling 
on  the  ashes  were  large  jars  or  pithoi, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  having 
been  placed  in  a  row  along  the  walls, 
together  with  smaller  vessels.  The 
majority  of  the  vessels  are  ribbed,  some 
are  dark,  while  others  are  of  a  bril- 
liant red  colour.  They  have  all  been 
turned  on  the  wheel.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  pithoi  is  that  they  have  no 
handles  properly  so  called,  a  triangular 
hole  below  (ho  lip  having  served  as  a 
substitute.      Other   largo   jars    with 
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ordiDary  hftndlca  and  fragmcn's  of 
ribbed  cups  wei-e  also  found.  This 
stratum  is  from  one  and  a  haU  to  two 
feet  thick. 

We  now  come  to  a  layer  of  wood- 
ashes  (No.  1567,  6),  which  are  tho- 
roughly burnt,  the  layer  being  1  foot 
in  thicknees.  After  this  in  a  Btratam 
of  Bun-dried  bricks  and  stones  (No. 
1567,  6),  9  inches  thick,  which  con- 
tained a  few  fragments  of  dark  ribbed 
pottery.  Then  follows  (No.  1667,  7) 
what  we  have  marked  as  stratum  c 
IB  the  general  plan  No.  1540,  consist- 
ing of  wood-ashes,  which  rises  above 
and  beyond  the  sacred  enclosure.  The 
position  of  this  stratum,  together  with 
the  black  line  of  charred  wood  (No. 
1540, 6),  proves  that  the  enclosure. was 
originally  built  before  the  huge  dccu- 
mnlation  of  ashes  which  forms  tho 
fitratnm.  Above  it  is  (he  surface 
Ktratnm  (No.  1S67,  8),  marked  a  in 
the  general  plan  No.  loiO. 

This  stratum  carries  us  into  the 
historic  period.  We  first  find  sun- 
dried  bricks  scattered  over  the  sur- 
fece  of  the  layer  of  wood-aahes  (c), 
in  No.  1540,  proving  thata  time  oame 
when  the  altar-fires  were  discon- 
tinued, the  temple  in  which  they 
had  burned  being  desecrated,  and 
dwelling  -  houses  erected  upon  its 
site.  These  houMS  spem  to  have  liad 
neither  doors  nor  vrindows,  or  rather 
these  necessary  openings  were  at 
such  a  height  from  the  ground  that 
all  trace  of  them  has  disappeared. 
A  brick  wall  on  the  western  side,  be- 
tween the  massive  wall  of  the  old 
fortress  and  tho  inner  wall  (No.  1 540, 
7),  shows  that  they  were  constructed  in 
the  same  fashion  aa  the  earlier  brick 
buildings  beneath.  The  bricks,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
were  of  various  sizes : — 

lOinchesx    SJxS. 

lit    ..      X    54x2j. 

10       „     X   8   x2i. 

n       „     XlO   X2|. 

Ifti    „     X12    X2i. 

18J    „     Xl21x2f. 


It  may  be  noted  that  one  of  the 
bricks  has  upon  it  the  print  of  the 
toes  of  a  child's  foot. 

Among  the  pottery  found  in  this 
upper  stratum  may  be  mentioned  the 
fragment  of  a  specimen  of  the  old 
dark-coloured  ribbed  pottery,  in  tho 
shape  of  the  handle,  neck,  and  broken 
spout  of  a  vaso,  the  spout  being 
adorned  with  two  eyes,  in  order  to 
avert  the  evU  eye  (No.  1568).    Prag- 


No.  IH«.  '  Dpper  portion  of  TUAieil  Vttt,  ritt  tynaa 

ments  were  also  found  both  of  archaic 
and  of  later  Greek  painted  pottery,  as 
well  as  sepulchral  pifW  and  cists  of  tho 
Hellenic  period.  In  fact,  a  time  came 
when  the  ancient  tumulus  of  Hanai 
Tepeh  formed  a  portion  of  the  necro- 
polis of  the  historical  town  of  Thym- 
bra,  now  represented  by  Akshi  Kioi, 
and  groups  of  tombs  are  met  with  all 
the  way  to  it  from  the  latter  spot. 
Byzantine  tombs,  too,  occur  near  tho 
surface  of  the  tumulus,  some  of  which 
contain  several  bodies,  along  with 
vases,  beads,  and  bronze  ornaments. 
These  tombe  are  built  of  stones,  with 
stone  covers,  and  are  ornamented  with 
engraved  crosses.  Turkish  and  other 
undetermined  interments  have  also 
been  found. 

A  large  number  of  Greek  amphorae 
have  been  dug  up  in  the  surface  soiL 
It  is  possible  that  they  may  have 
been  used  for  the  libations,  and  they 
may  indicate  that  traditions  of  sanctity 
still  lingered  around  the  spot.  Indeed 
it  was  still  known  in  the  days  of 
Strabo  that  the  place  had  been  the  site 
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of  the  legendary  temple  of  the  Thym- 
biean  Apollo.  A  oonsiderable  number 
of  circular  terra-ootta  diacs  with  raised 
centre  and  two  perforations,  which  may 
have  been  employed  as  seals,  were 
discovered  together  with  the  amphorae 
(No.   1569).      Several  of  these  discs 


No.  1&69.    0fa|)ect  of  Tem-cotta  with  two  perforations. 
(1 :  10  actiul  Rise.) 

have  impressed  stamps  upon  them; 
one  represents  the  double-headed  axe 
and  bunch  of  grapes  which  was  the 
emblem  of  Tenedos.  Many,  no  doubt, 
served  as  seals  to  the  amphorae  to 
which  they  were  attached ;  and  seals 
of  exactly  the  same  form,  though 
without  perforations,  are  still  used  to 
the  present  day  in  Lemnos.  Here 
they  are  employed  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, and  are  polished  by  rubbing 
after  being  impressed  with  the  seal  of 
the  governor  of  Lemnos. 

The  skulls  found  in  the  Greek  and 
Byzantine  tombs  are  dolichocephalic, 
like  those  found  in  stratum  b  (No. 
1540,  12,).  We  may  shortly  expect  a 
published  account  of  Professor  Vir- 
chow's  examination  of  them. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the 
historical  Thymbra^tood  at  some  little 
distance  from  Hanai  Tepeh,  and  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  present  Thymbra 
farm,  the  predecessor  of  which  was 
the  Turkish  village  of  Akshi  Eioi, 
depopulated  by  plague  several  years 
ago.  Thymbra  was  a  walled  town, 
and  the  rock  on  which  it  was  built 
shows  traces  of  having  been  cut  into  in 
various  places  in  order  to  receive  hewn 
stones.  No  pre-historic  remains  have 
been  found  on  its  site.  Its  necropolis, 
however,  which  extended  as  &r  as 
Hanai  Tepeh,  has  yielded  archaic  as 
well  as  later  Greek  pottery.     Among 


the  subjects  painted  upon  it  may  be 
mentioned  the  Return  of  Ulysses, 
Briseis  in  the  tent  of  Achilles,Clytaem- 
nostra,  the  Adventures  of  Dionysus, 
and  the  like.  Besides  the  pottery, 
glass  vases  with  bands  and  waves  of 
different  colours  have  been  exhumed, 
as  well  as  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
pithoiy  and  cists.  Certain  marble 
blocks  on  the  highest  poi-tion  of  the 
site  of  Thymbra  probably  mark  the 
position  of  the  historical  temple  of 
Apollo  Thymbraeus,  as  opposed  to  that 
famous  one  of  legend  and  myth  which 
stood  on  Hanai  Tepeh,  and  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
death  of  Achilles.  A  mutilated  in- 
scription discovered  there,  and  pub- 
lished in  Le  Bas  {Voyage  arehSologigue^ 
V.  No.  1743  d),  contains  an  inventory 
of  the  temple  treasur 

Section  of  the  Trojan  Plain  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Thymbrius. 

The  aocompanying  sketch  No.  1570 
shows  a  natural  section  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Thymbrius  (4)  (Kemar 
Su),  about  250  feet  from  the  base  of 
Hanai  Tepeh.  Fragments  of  pottery 
(2),  similar  to  those  to  be  seen  on  the 
site  of  pre-historic  Thymbra  (Hanai 
Tepeh),  are  found  on  the  miocene  rock 
(3),  upon  which  there  are  from  4  to 
6  feet  of  alluvial  soil  (1).  The  depth 
of  this  soil  is  relative  to  the  irregular 
configuration  of  the  rock  which  formed 
the  actual  surface  in  those  pre-historie 
times.  Some  other  fragments  of  pot- 
tery were  discovered  in  sinking  a 
well  in  the  alluvium,  some  600 
yards  to  the  east  of  this  locality, 
and  about  20  from  the  bed  of  the 
river,  at  a  depth,  from  the  surface, 
of  6  to  7  feet.  If  the  arbitrary 
age  of  3000  years  be  given  to  this 
pottery,  the  rate  of  increase  of  allu- 


.c<wOrI,^^      i^^-^jj^ 
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vinm  on  the  plain  would  average  a 
foot  in  600  years.  Too  much  stress, 
however,  cannot  be  laid  on  a 
uniform  rate  of  deposit  as  proved  by 
ocular  evidence.  For  instance,  a  flood 
covers  a  large  tract  on  the  plain  with 
sand  and  gravel  a  foot  deep,  destroying 
the  land  for  cultivation ;  some  suc- 
ceeding flood  removes  the  whole  of 
the  detritus,  lays  bare  the  former  sur- 
face, and  perhaps  adds  a  thin  stratum 
of  fertile  sediment,  re-adapting  the 
land  to  agricultural  purposes.  The 
general  effect  of  the  floods  in  the 
plain  of  Troy  is  to  elevate  the  beds 
and  banks  of  the  rivers :  the  coarser 
the  matter  held  in  mechanical  suspen- 
sion, the  nearer  it  is  deposited  to  the 
river;  thus  the  Scamander,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  plain,  has  formed 
two  sloping  levels  from  its  banks  to 
the  hills  on  either  side.  The  dear 
streams  from  the  Bounarbashi  and 
Duden  springs,  with  their  uniform 
flow  and  no  tributary  torrent  to  swell 
their  volume  or  to  bring  down  detritus, 
have  thus  had  their  courses  directed 
along  the  base  of  the  hills  on  either 
lower  level  of  the  plain. 

Note. 

From  the  above  description  given 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Frank  Calvert 
of  his  exploration  of  Hanai  Tepeh,  in 
which  I  assisted  him  in  1878  and 
1879,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the 
peoples  which  succeeded  each  other 
on  that  hill  interred  their  dead,  and 
did  not  use  cremation,  which  wcus  in 
general  use  in  all  the  flye  pre-historic 
cities  of  Hissarlik.  The  pottery,  too, 
is  widely  different,  for  at  Hanai  Tepeh 
all  the  vases  (see  the  engravings 
Na  1546,  1547,  1560)  have  horizontal 
perforations  for  suspension  with  a 
string,  while  at  Hissarlik  all  the  per- 
forations for  suspension  are  verticaL 
There  is  certainly  some  analogy  be- 
tween the  bowls  found  in  the  lowest 
stratum  at    Hanai    Tepeh    and    the 


bowls  found  in  the  firat  and  lowest 
city  at  Hissarlik,  because  they  have 
in  common  long  horizontal  tubes  for 
suspension.  But  again,  as  will  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  Hanai  fragments  re- 
presented in  the  engravings  No.  1543, 
1544,  and  1545,  with  similar  ones  from 
Hibsarlik  represented  on  p.  218,  Nos. 
39-42,  the  tubular  holes  are  altogether 
different  in  shape  and  pobition.  Be- 
sides, although  tripods  occur  at  Hanai 
Tepeh,  as  at  Hissarlik,  the  vane-ft'et 
are  altogether  different  in  form,  and 
among  the  thousands  of  vase-feet  at 
Hissarlik  there  is  not  one  which  resem- 
bles the  vase-f(X)t  from  Hanai  Tepeh  re- 
presented under  No.  1548.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  vase-handles,  whi<-h 
never  occur  at  Hissarlik  of  the  shape 
of  those  found  at  Hanai  Tepeh  and 
represented  under  Noa.  1546,  1547, 
1 5  56  to  1 559,  and  1561.  Conspicuous 
among  the  terra-cottas  in  the  second 
stratum  at  Hanai  Tepeh  is  a  dull 
blackish  or  grey  hand-made  pottery, 
which — ^as,  fur  instance,  the  vase- 
fragment  1568 — ^has  in  colour  and 
fabric  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
ancient  Lydian  pottery  found  at  His- 
sarlik, immediately  below  the  stratum 
of  debris  of  the  Ilium  of  the  Aeolic 
Colony.  I  may  also  lay  straps  on  the 
fact  that,  among  this  pottery  from  the 
second  Hanai  Tepeh  stratum  vase- 
handles  occur  with  a  cow  or  ox  head^ 
which  likewise  occurs  on  vase-handles 
in  the  Lydian  city  at  Hissarlik,  but 
never  in  any  one  of  the  five  pre-his- 
toric cities  of  Hissarlik. 

From  all  this  we  may  conclude  with 
the  greatest  certainty,  that,  although 
Hanai  Tepeh  is  only  an  hour's  walk 
distant  from  Hissarlik,  yet  all  the 
peoples  which  succeeded  each  other 
on  that  peculiar  spot  were  altogether 
different  from  the  pre-historio  inhabit- 
ants on  Hissarlik,  except  a  Lydian 
colony,  whose  existence  we  infer  from 

the  pottery. 

Henrt  Schuemann. 
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Bt  Pbofbssob  Rudolf  Yibchow. 


When  last  spiing  I  accepted  Dr. 
Schliemann's  invitation  to  assist  him 
in  his  excavations  in  the  Troad,  I 
was  prompted  to  do  so  in  no  small 
degiee  by  the  hope  that,  in  turning 
my  back  on  the  soil  of  Europe,  I 
should  also  for  some  time  turn  it  upon 
the  whole  mass  of  occupations  which 
threatened  to  crush  me.  I  did  not 
suspect  that  the  very  occupation 
from  which  I  had  gradually  with- 
drawn at  home,  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, would  fall  to  my  lot  there  in 
burdensome  abundance.  But  scarcely 
had  I  been  one  day  at  Ilium,  or,  to 
speak  less  dogmatically,  at  Hissarlik, 
when  some  sick  labourers  were  brought 
to  me  from  among  the  large  numbers 
employed  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  and  this 
sufiSced  to  spread  over  the  whole  of 
the  Northern  Troad  the  report  that  a 
newly-arrived  Effendi  was  a  great 
physician.  The  labourers,  numbering 
from  120  to  1 50,  who  came  every  morn- 
ing to  the  excavations  from  all  parts 
of  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  persons  who  brought  victuals 
and  other  necessaries,  took  care,  in  a 
country  where  foreigners  are  in  them- 
selves a  very  unusual  sight,  to  excite 
a  general  curiosity. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  there 
is  a  real  physician  in  the  Troad. 
Though  I  travelled  through  the  coun- 
try from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Gulf 
of  Adramyttium,  yet  I  nowhere  met 
with  such  a  man.  Even  professional 
quacks  did  not  come  across  me.  Only 
the  Greek  priests  practise  a  little 
medical  manipulation  here  and  there ; 


especially  are  they  highly  dangerous 
phlebotomists.  Dr.  Schliemann^  has 
rightly  denounced  this  practice,  and 
has  mentioned  the  terrific  example  of 
such  a  priest,  who  had  bled  a  girl, 
seventeen  years  old,  seven  times  in 
one  month. 

An  apothecary's  shop  is  as  unknown 
in  the  Trojan  land  as  a  physician.  We 
were  obliged  to  send  for  our  medicines 
to  the  Dardanelles,  a  distance  of  six 
or  eight  hours,  when  we  needed  to 
renew  our  stock;  and  when,  on  my 
journey  to  the  west  coast,  I  came  to 
the  village  of  Ghiekli,  and  for  want 
of  appropriate  medicines  wrote  a  pre- 
scription for  a  sick  woman,  her  hus- 
band told  me,  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion whether  he  could  get  it  made 
up,  that  he  would  go  on  purpose 
for  it  to  the  island  of  Tenedos.  But 
that  was  a  real  voyage.  Strange 
to  say,  the  people  appeared  not  even 
to  know  domestic  remedies.  Camo- 
mile grows  in  many  places  in  such 
great  abundance,  that  the  whole  air 
smells  of  it,  like  the  kitchen  of  a 
Western  hospital,  but  nevertheless  I 
had  some  trouble  to  make  the  plant 
known  to  the  people  and  to  introduce 
its  use.  Juniper  grows  on  all  the 
mountain  slopes,  but  nobody  had  ever 
made  use  of  its  berries.  Happily  we 
had  an  abundance  of  medicines.  Dr. 
Schliemann  had  in  former  years  been 
obliged  to  treat  diseases  in  the  Troad, 
and  his  medicine  box  was  abundantly 
supplied.     My  friend  Liebreich  had 


*  Troy  and  its  Hemaii^i  l«ondon,  1875,  p.  141. 
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provided  for  me  a  complete  travel- 
ling ax)otliecary*8  store;  and  though 
I  had  taken  it  with  me  somewhat 
reluctantly,  it  rendered  good  sei'vice. 
Happily  I  had  little  need  to  make 
use  of  it  for  myself.  Of  the  vaw- 
line  I  must  make  a  particular  ac- 
knowledgment. Not  only  against  the 
effects  of  sun-burning  on  the  skin, 
but  also  in  various  other  excoriations, 
especially  from  riding,  it  proved  to  be 
highly  beneficial. 

My  practice  consisted  at  first  solely 
in  receiving  out-door  patients.  Besides 
our  labourers  and  the  other  persons 
engaged  on  the  excavations,  people 
came  seeking  help  from  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  a  distance  of  from  two 
to  three  hours.  They  came  some  on 
foot,  some  on  horseback,  others  on 
donkeys.  With  the  exception  of  small 
carts,  which  have  wooden  discs  in- 
stead of  wheels,  there  are  still  to  the 
present  day  in  the  Troad  neither 
vehicles  nor  real  pmcticable  roads. 
Even  the  women,  therefore,  ride  when 
they  have  to  go  any  long  distance. 
Once  only  a  sick  person,  a  poor  con- 
sumptive girl,  in  the  last  stage  of 
exhaustion,  was  brought  to  me  in  a 
large  basket  hung  on  a  horse,  and,  as 
usual,  balanced  by  a  second  basket  on 
the  other  side  of  the  animal. 

In  the  early  morning  a  whole  troop 
of  persons  seeking  help,  men,  women, 
and  children,  gathered  before  our 
wooden  barracks.  They  squatted  in 
a  long  row  in  the  shade  of  the 
kitchen  building  which  was  opposite 
to  our  barracks,  and  waited  patientlj' 
till  their  turn  came.  Towards  the 
end  of  my  stay,  when  my  reputation 
had  extended,  a  second  troop  came 
about  noon,  for  the  most  part  from 
more  distant  localities. 

But  to  this  was  gradually  added 
a  practice  in  the  patients*  houses. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the 
nearest  Greek  village,  Kalifatli,  situ- 
ated in  the  plain,  which  we  had  to 
pass  in  most  of  our  excursions,  espe- 
cially in  our  rides  to  the  Heroic  tombs 


on  the  west  coast.  Sometimes  on  our 
return  late  in  the  evening,  people 
waited  for  us,  and  I  cannot  sufficiently 
praise  the  kind  patience  of  my  friend 
Schliemann,  who,  in  spite  of  the  press- 
ing urgency  of  his  affairs,  and  often 
in  spite  of  his  extreme  fatigue,  never 
for  a  moment  grew  impatient  of 
acting  the  onerous  part  of  inter- 
preter, and  explaining  my  prescrip- 
tions in  a  circumstantial  and  popular 
way  with  the  greatest  care  and  atten- 
tion. Wherever  we  came,  sick  people 
gathered  arotmd  us,  their  attention 
having  probably  been  aroused  by  the 
communications  of  our  workmen ; 
and  even  on  our  journey  through  the 
mountains  of  Ida,  the  first  act  in  the 
morning  was  usually  to  inspect  those 
who  sought  help  in  the  open  mar- 
ket. Then  followed,  not  seldom,  the 
request  to  visit  more  serious  cases  at 
home. 

For  the  most  part  my  patients  were 
Greeks,  and  their  homes  were  princi- 
pally in  the  Greek  towns  and  villages ; 
especially  (besides  Kalifatli)  Ren  Kioi 
on  the  Hellespont,  Yeni  Kioi  and  Yeni 
Shehr  on  the  Aegean  Sea.  Turks, 
however,  were  not  wanting.  The 
Turkish  official  who  had  been  sent  by 
the  Ministry  to  Hissarlik  to  watch 
the  works,  as  well  as  the  ten  zaptiehs 
(gensdarmes)  whom  Dr.  Schliemann 
always  kept  as  an  escort  and  safeguard, 
furnished  from  the  first  a  certain 
contingent.  The  Turkish  villages, 
especially  Chiblak  and  Koum  Kaleh, 
contributed  their  patients,  and  even 
Turkish  women  were  brought  to  me. 
Besides  these  came  Gipsies  (Fv^^roc), 
who  live  in  the  country  in  large 
numbers,  partly  as  nomads,  partly  as 
resident  craftsmen,  especially  smiths. 
Our  labourers  were  also  composed  of 
many  nations;  among  them  were 
Bulgarians,  Armenians,  and  even 
Persians.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
what  a  trouble  and  what  a  loss  of 
time  it  was,  in  this  mixture  of 
nationalities  and  langu^^,  to  cany 
on  the  examination  of  the  sick  and 
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the  explanation  of  the  prescriptions, 
which  had  often  to  be  done  bj  two 
or  more  interpreters.  Sometimes  we 
almost  despaired  of  making  ourselves 
understood,  for  even  the  modem  Greek 
pcUais  of  the  men  does  not  know  many 
expressions  which  are  current  in  the 
more  civilized  language  of  Athens. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  ascertaining  whether  in  this 
provincial  dialect  there  exists  a  pre- 
cise expression  for  diarrhoea. 

On  the  whole,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  a  strong  and  healthy-looking 
population.  Even  the  appearance  of 
the  women  exhibited  a  favourable  con- 
trast with  what  I  had  seen,  though 
only  in  the  streets,  at  Constantinople 
and  Scutari.  Whilst  in  these  large 
cities  the  faces  of  the  women,  so  far 
as  they  were  at  all  visible,  exhibited 
a  feai^Ful  paleness,  nay  a  very  strik- 
ingly bloated  and  anaemic  appearance, 
I  found  the  women  of  the  Troad, 
even  those  from  the  very  regions  of 
fever,  if  not  fresh-looking,  at  least 
less  pale  and  of  a  purer  complexion 
than  the  greater  part  of  the  female 
population  of  our  large  cities.  Among 
the  men  there  are  a  great  number  of 
very  strong  and  well-built  forms,  and 
in  their  bronzed  faces  rosy  cheeks  are 
not  wanting. 

AjQd  yet  it  was  a  particularly  criti- 
cal time.  The  forty  days'  fast  of  Lent 
was  approaching  its  end,  and  the 
whole  Greek  population  was  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion,  which  could  be 
very  precisely  measured  by  the  daily 
decrease  of  the  work  done.  When 
the  first  sick  woman  I  spoke  to,  a 
person  worn  out  by  long  fever,  asked 
me  what  she  should  eat,  and  I  pre- 
scribed to  her  a  generous  diet,  I  was 
not  a  little  astonished  to  hear  that 
Lent  excludes  altogether  not  only  the 
eating  of  meat  but  even  of  eggs  and 
fish,  and  that  there  is  no  dispensa- 
tion for  the  sick  or  even  for  children. 
For  forty  consecutive  days  Lent  is 
observed  with  the  greatest  austerity 
by  the  entire  population  I  Such  is  the 


influence  of  the  priests,  who  are  neither 
educated  nor  reipoved  from  the  com- 
mon pursuits  of  the  people.  Nay,  I 
saw  one  of  these  gentlemen  who  kept 
a  frequented  inn,  and  who  on  Sunday 
was  to  be  seen  sitting  in  the  middle  of 
the  bar-room  smoking  his  nargileh. 

In  addition  to  Lent,  with  the  atro- 
phy it  produces,  comes  a  second  mis- 
chievous influence,  the  malaria.  The 
Trojan  Plain  is  a  notorious  region  of 
fever,  nor  can  any  one  be  astonished  at 
this.  Large  swamps  and  marshes  ex- 
tend in  all  directions.  Several  rivers 
and  rivulets  disappear  in  them  and 
fill  the  subsoil  with  their  water. 
Shortly  before  my  arrival,  the  Sca- 
mander  had  overflowed  its  banks  and 
had  inundated  the  plain  far  and  wide. 
In  the  first  week  of  April  the  whole 
land  on  its  west  side  was  still  ooated 
with  thick  silt  and  mud;  all  the 
roads  were  covered  up,  and  stagnant 
water  still  stood  in  many  places. 
Then  the  evaporation  commenced,  and 
in  the  evening  a  stinking  fog  lay  over 
the  plain.  The  various  arms  of  the 
Ealifatli  Asmak  began  soon  afterwards 
to  change  from  flowing  watercourses 
into  chains  of  stagnant  pools  and 
tanks.  In  short,  all  the  conditions 
were  supplied  for  the  formation  of 
malaria,  for  at  the  same  time  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  increased  rapidly, 
and  at  noon  we  had  not  seldom  in 
the  shade  20%  22%  and  even  higher 
degrees  centigrade  (68%  71-6°  F.,  and 
upwards). 

Nevertheless  I  did  not  see  a  single 
case  of  malignant  fever  proper.  Ac- 
cording to  what  the  people  say,  it  is 
only  June  and  July  that  bring  this 
increase  of  the  malarious  action.  We 
remained  exempt,  though  we  did  not 
follow  for  a  single  day  the  well* 
known  rule,  not  to  stay  in  the  open 
air  after  sunset.  How  often  did 
we  ride  by  starlight  or  moonlight 
over  the  stinking  plain  I  Sometimes 
after  such  rides,  which  were  usually 
very  long  and  fatiguing,  I  felt  on  the 
following  morti^xig  ^  alight  fulness  iu 
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the  head,  bo  that  for  precaution's  sake 
I  took  some  quiniiie,  but  no  trace  of 
fever  was  observable.  Among  the 
population,  intermittent  fever,  for  the 
most  part  tertian,  was  the  prevail- 
ing disease,  but  generally  in  lighter 
forms,  though  frequently  the  new 
attacks  were  developed  on  the  basis 
of  an  old  malarious  condition,  or  as 
gradations  of  a  chronic  state  of  fever 
which  had  existed  for  five,  six,  or 
nine  months.  Tumours  of  the  spleen 
are  common  among  the  people,  and 
the  term  "  spleen  "  ((tttXi/v)  is  gene- 
rally employed  to  express  the  disease. 
Many  apparently  similar  diseases  of 
court:e  fall  under  the  pame  term.  Thus, 
for  instance,  one  day  a  little  boy  was 
brought  to  me  with  a  large  echino- 
coccus,  and  my  assurances  that  it  was 
no  "spleen"  were  hardly  believed. 
A  man  whom  I  consoled  with  the  assu- 
rance that  his  wife  had  no  "  spleen," 
but  that  she  would  present  him  with 
a  child  in  a  few  months,  was  quite 
panic-stricken,  for  they  had  been 
married  for  seven  years  without 
having  any  children.  I  had  to  refer 
him  to  the  example  of  the  old  patri- 
arch Jacob.  Another,  who  believed 
himself  to  be  sick  of  the  spleen,  had 
a  most  developed  purpura  (^morbus 
maculosua  Werlhofii);  his  disease  was 
promptly  cured  by  the  adminisi ra- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid,  though  at  first 
he  was  very  reluctant  to  take  it. 
In  other  cases  extraordinarily  large 
spleens  occurred.  What  was  most 
striking,  nay,  really  new  to  me,  were 
the  splenic  tumours  of  the  young 
children.  In  Kalifatli,  which  of  all 
the  Trojan  localities  hasi  the  most 
unfavourable  situation  in  the  midst 
of  a  swampy  region,  I  saw  a  child  of 
two  years,  and  another  of  ten  months, 
who  had  very  large  and  hard  splenic 
tumours;  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
child,  the  spleen  filled  almost  the 
whole  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable,  as 
with  adults  large  splenic  tumours 
were  rare  ;    and  in  the  lighter  and 


more  recent  cases  they  were  generally 
hardly  perceptible. 

Another  circumstance  also  struck 
me.  Shortly  before,  I  had  visited 
the  hospitals  in  Bucharest,  and  had 
seen  there  a  larger  number  of  fever- 
stricken  patients.  Dr.  Oltick  had 
pointed  out  to  me  several  cases  in 
which  ascites  with  chronic  hepatitis 
(cirrhosis)  had  been  engendered  as 
a  consequent  disease,  and  he  assured 
me  that  this  is  a  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  fever  districts  of  Roumania. 
In  the  Troad  I  did  not  see  a  single 
case  of  the  kind.  Nor  did  even 
anasarca  frequently  occur. 

At  all  events,  we  should  have  ex- 
pected that  malaria  must  exercise  a 
great  influence  on  the  aspect  of  the 
people.  If  this  is  by  no  means  gene- 
rally the  case,  the  reason  is  not  that 
the  number  of  fever  districts  is  small. 
It  is  true  that  almost  all  the  villages 
are  built  on  heights,  on  purpose  to 
avoid  the  fever.  In  the  plain  proper 
there  are  in  all  only  three  small 
settlements  :  the  small  town  of  Koum 
Kaleh  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander, 
and  the  two  villages  of  Koum  Kioi 
and  Kalifatli.  But  even  the  villages 
situated  on  heights,  and  in  fiict  al- 
ways on  heights  of  tertiary  or  vol- 
canic rock,  are  not  free  from  fever. 
Manifestly  the  malaria  is  brought  to 
them  by  the  winds.  The  fact  that 
the  inhabitants  have  nevertheless  a 
decidedly  healthy  look,  I  am  inclined 
to  ascribe  to  their  passing  the  greater 
part  of  their  life  in  the  open  air. 
Many  of  them  wauder  about  with 
their  herds  and  seldom  come  home. 
Almost  all  caiTy  on  agriculture  over 
large  tracts,  and  the  women  also  take 
part  in  the  work  in  the  open  field. 

This  manner  of  living  of  course 
exposes  them  to  other  diseases,  espe- 
cially to  colds,  and  these  were  the 
Older  of  the  day  just  at  the  time  when 
I  was  in  the  Troad,  —  during  the 
whole  month  of  April.  Though  the 
days  were  for  the  most  part  warm, 
and    sometimes    even    hot,   yet    the 
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temperature  frequeBtly  fell  in  the 
night  to  10°  C,  and  lower ;  a  quick 
change  taking  place  at  stinBet.  At 
the  same  time  a  strong  wind  gene- 
rally prevailed,  and  in  particular  a 
cool  sea-breeze.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, catarrhs  and  pneumonia  were 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  severest 
pneumonia  I  saw  was  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  had  passed  the  nights  with- 
out shelter  in  the  field.  None  of  these 
cases,  however,  terminated  fatally. 
Nevertheless  it  is  not  improbable  that 
at  least  some  of  the  cases  of  con- 
sumption, of  which  very  severe  ex- 
amples were  brought  to  me,  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  same  cause.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  authenticate 
an  immunity  from  consumption. 

It  deserves  particular  mention  that 
I  met  with  no  trace  of  acute  exan- 
themata, unless  erysipelas  should  be 
counted  amongst  them.  I  saw  neither 
small  -  pox,  nor  scarlet  fever,  nor 
measles.  It  may  be  that  the  slight 
intercourse  with  the  out^r  world  con- 
tributes to  prevent  these  contagions. 
It  is  still,  however,  remarkable  that 
such  free  spots  are  found  on  a  conti- 
nent. Of  erysipelas  I  saw  some  very 
severe  cases,  the  most  severe  being 
that  of  an  elderly  man,  who  had  at 
the  same  time  erysipelas  of  the  face 
and  a  large  roseolar  swelling  of  both 
hands  and  fore-arms,  with  high  fever. 
He  also  recovered. 

Other  contagious  diseases,  apart 
from  skin  affections,  were  also  rare. 
Of  lues  I  met  with  a  single  case  (ter- 
tiary) in  a  foreign  labourer.  Scabies 
I  saw  sometimes ;  tinea  (porrigo)  also 
among  children,  but  in  slight  forms.  . 

A  very  large  number  of  sick  per- 
sons sought  relief  fiom  chronic  dis- 
eases, which  had  already  subsided, 
but  had  been  cured  imperfectly,  es- 
pecially chronic  diseases  of  the  eye 
and  ear.  I  extirpated  an  aural  poly- 
pus ;  but  for  the  rest  I  could  do 
but  little  except  that,  particularly 
for  the  eye-diseases,  I  put  myself  in 
communication  with  Dr.  Muhlig,  the 


physician  of  the  excellent  Qerman 
hospital  in  Constantinople,  asking 
him  to  admit  them.  Of  surgical  cases 
but  few  occurred;  but  on  the  other 
hand  a  comparatively  large  number 
of  chronic  nervous  diseases,  particu- 
larly spasms  and  paralysis.  Among 
the  more  frequent  skin  diseases,  I 
may  mention  a  remarkable  case  of 
ichthyosis  cornea  palmaris. 

Finally,  a  case  of  particular  interest 
to  me  was  that  of  a  little  boy  with 
geophagia.  He  was  a  child  seven 
years  old,  with  a  somewhat  bloated 
thick  face.  The  abdomen  was  rather 
protuberant,  though  I  could  not 
feel  any  tumour  in  it,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  was 
entirely  anaemic.  In  the  vessels  of 
the  neck  there  was  a  remarkably 
loud  anaemic  murmur.  Though  he 
was  the  son  of  the  shepherd  who 
brought  us  every  morning  excellent 
fresh  sheep's  milk,  and  though  the 
opportunity  for  a  similar  indulgence 
was  certainly  not  wanting  to  him, 
he  nevertheless,  *'from  the  time  he 
walked,"  had  preferred  to  eat  earth, 
that  is  to  say  the  common  earth,  con- 
sisting of  calcareous  clay,  which  forms 
the  soil  of  the  pasture.  Formerly  he 
is  said  to  have  had  a  healthy  appear- 
ance, but  now  he  is  small  and  weak 
for  his  age.  His  parents  declared 
that  they  had  tried  in  vain  to  break 
him  of  his  propensity.  Whether  the 
iron  powder  which  I  gave  him  has 
cured  him,  I  do  not  know. 

On  the  whole  I  cannot  complain  of 
the  results  of  my  medical  campaign. 
The  sick  were  obedient;  and,  even 
when  I  went  altogether  in  opposition 
to  their  habits,  they  were  compliant. 
Schliemann  writes  to  me,  in  liis  en- 
thusiastic way,  from  Ilium  (May  10) : 
"  All  your  sick  in  Ealifatli  are  per- 
fectly cured,  and,  blessing  yon,  they 
exclaim  : 

f  Tputs  Kord  dffrv  9c^  &s  thx^fSwrro. " 

At  the  same  time  he  relates  the  fol- 
lowing story,  which  is  characteristic 
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of  the  East  and  its  formation  of 
myths.  For  the  purpose  of  a  geolo- 
gical investigation  of  the  soil  of  the 
Trojan  Plain,  I  had  ordered  a  hole  to  be 
dug  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kalifatli, 
in  an  ancient  river-course.  Having 
little  time,  I  set  two  labourers  to  work 
there,  and  instructed  them  to  dig  on 
until  they  reached  water.  In  the 
meantime  I  rode  with  my  zaptieh 
(gendarme)  to  the  Ujek  and  Besika 
Tepehs,  but  was  so  much  hindered  that 
it  was  after  nightfall  when  I  returned 
to  the  place.  As  the  matter  was 
important  to  me,  I  ordered  the  ser- 
vants to  light  matches,  examined  the 
hole  attentively,  and  took  away  some 
of  the  excavated  earth.  On  the  follow- 
ing days  I  again  returned  to  the  spot 
several  times,  and  investigated  the 
condition  of  the  soil.  This  had  evi- 
dently excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
people,  who  did  not  understand  the 
purpose  of  the  work.  Under  the  date 
of  June  4,  Schliemann  wrote  to  me 
from  Troy :  "  Your  excavation  in  the 
bed  of  the  Kalifatli  has  been  reve- 
rently enclosed  by  the  villagers  with 
a  wall  of  stones;  a  great  magical 
virtue  is  attributed  to  the  spring  you 
brought  to  light  in  it,  which  is  called 
TO  vrjyoBi  Tov  tarpov  (the  Doctor's 
spring) ;  all  the  villagers  fetch  their 
water  from  it." 


In  this  way  local  legends  still  origi- 
nate in  the  East  at  the  present  day. 
Though  it  was  not  possible  for  me  on 
the  island  of  Kos  to  seek  out  the  old 
plane-tree  under  which  the  father  of 
medicine,  Hippocrates,  is  said  to  have 
received  his  patients,  yet  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  old  state  of  things  has  been 
disclosed  to  me.  This  people  is  stUl 
in  many  respects  just  what  it  was 
thousands  of  years  ago ;  especially  in 
point  of  personal  gratitude.  Schlie- 
mann, who  had  formerly  practised 
medicine  with  much  success  in  the 
Troad,  and  to  whom  I  had  therefore 
given  the  name  of  Machaon,  has  for 
a  long  time  been  in  doubt  whether 
the  people  were  thankfuL^  I  myself 
had  the  same  doubts ;  but  when  the 
people  learnt  that  I  gathered  flowers 
daUy,  no  morning  paesed  without  our 
table  being  covered  with  fragrant 
bouquets ;  and  when  on  my  return 
journey  to  the  Dardanelles  I  rode 
through  Ben  Kioi,  so  many  bouquets 
of  stock  gilly-flowers  (levkoies)  and 
basilicum  (which  are  grown  in  flower- 
pots on  the  balconies  and  on  the 
terraces  of  the  houses)  were  presented 
to  me,  that  I  had  great  trouble  to 
find  a  place  about  me  in  which  to 
put  them. 

*  Troy  and  iU  Bemaim,  pp.  89, 142. 
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Catalogue  of  the  Plants  hitherto  known  op  the  Troad,  compiled  aooordin<j 
TO  THE  collections  OF  Profkssor  KUDOLF  VIKCHOW  and  Dr.  JULIUS 
SCHMIDT,  AND  from  the  uterary  sources  by  Professor  PAUL 
ASCHERSON  of  Berlin,  Proff:ssor  THEODOR  VON  HELDREICH 
OF  Athens,  and  Doctor  F.  KURTZ  of  Berlin. 


The  Troad  ^  belongs  in  a  botanical 
point  of   view  to  the    least  known 
countries  of  Asia  Minor.    Though  this 
country  has  been  visited  or  wandered 
through  by  several  of  the  most  re- 
nowned botanical  travellers,  such  as 
Forskil  (1761)  and  Dumunt  d'Urville 
(1819),  who  merely  visited  the  island 
of  Tenedos,  Olivier  (1794  and  1798), 
Sibthorp  (1794?),  Barker  Webb  and 
Parolini    (1819),     Aucher-Eloy     and 
Gust.  Coquebert  de  Montbret  (1833), 
who  explored  the  Troad  proper,  yet 
these  explorations  did  not  lead  to  de- 
tailed communications  on  the  plants 
of  the  regions  visited,  because  some 
of  the  travellers  named  visited   the 
Troad    in    an    unfavourable    season, 
midsummer  or  autumn,  whilst  others 
did  not  publish  anything   on   their 
collections,  of  which  only  some  species 
have  here  and  there  become  known. 
At  least  as  much,   therefore,   as    to 
the  botanists  by  profession,  if  indeed 
not  more,  are  we  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  Trojan  flora  to  tra- 
vellers,  who  besides  their  principal 
archaeological,  geological,  or  geogra- 
phical objects  of  study,  paid  also  at- 
tention to  the  ever-attractive  children 


*  The  territory,  from  which  botanical  infor- 
mation ha3  been  collected  in  this  catalogue,  is 
far  more  restricted  than  the  area  of  the  Troas 
aa  understood  at  p.  67  of  this  work.  It  extends, 
on  the  shore,  southward  as  far  as  Adramyttium 
(Edremit), northward  to  the  Quarantine  (between 
Khoiterion  and  the  Dardanelles). 


of  Flora;  such  were  Clarke  (1801), 
Tchihatcheff  (1849),  Julius  Schmidt 
(1864),  and  Rudolf  Virchow  (1879); 
supplementary  information  has  also 
been  received  from  Frank  Calvert 
(1879  and  1880).  The  collections  of 
the  three  last-named  explorers  are  for 
the  most  part  given  here  for  the  first 
time  (that  of  J.  Schmidt  according 
to  the  communications  of  Th.  von 
Heldreich).  From  them  and  from  the 
sporadic  notices  contained  in  bota- 
nical literature  on  collections  of  former 
travellers  we  gather  that  (including 
cultivated  plants)  there  are  scarcely 
500  kinds  of  plants  known  to  belong 
to  the  Troad,  which  number  constitutes 
at  most  a  quarter  or  one-third  part  of 
the  plants  existing  there.  But  doubt- 
less in  a  country  which  offers  such 
favourable  conditions  for  the  vegeta- 
tion, a  country  too  which — from  the 
sandy  -  and  rocky  sea-coast  and  the 
swampy  plain  to  the  lofty  summits  of 
the  mountains  abounding  in  forests 
and  springs,  and  only  for  some  months 
free  from  snow — offers  a  manifold 
variety  of  situation  and  geological 
formation,  there  are  still  reserved 
for  the  future  splendid  botanical  dis- 
coveries. 

Since  many  of  the  future  travellers 
to  the  Troad  will  certainly  be  active 
in  this  direction,  an  enumeration  of 
the  plants  hitherto  known — ^however 
incomplete  it  must  be— seems  to  be 
useful  in  this  place. 
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To  economize  space  the  names  of 
the  more  frequently  occurring  obser- 
vers are  abbreviated,  namely — 


C= Clarke 

F=ForBk&l 

8 =JuUa8  Schmidt 


T=Tohihatcheflf 
V=Virchow 
W= Barker  Webb. 


Banunculaceab. 

Anemone  conmaria,  L.  In  the  Troad  widely 
spread,  e.g.  In  Tepeh  (C),  Noynm  Ilium 
(V.),  Bonnarbashi  (C).  Garganw  (C). 

A,  steOata,  Lmk.    Bali  Dagh  (C). 

A.  formosa,  Clarke.    Gargarus  (C.)- 

A.  hlanda,  Schott  and  Kotaohy.  Bali  Dagh 
(C.)f  Gargarus  (C). 

AdonU  aestivalis,  L.     Tnmulus  of  Achilles 

(V.),  Plain  of  Troy  (V.). 
Banunenlus   aquatiliSy    L.     In  Tepeh  Asmak 

(V.),  Kalifatli  Asmak  (V.). 

B.  ficariiformis,  F.  Scliultz.  Novum  Ilium, 
groTe  of  fig-trees  above  the  springs  (V.). 
?Tenedos(Virlet). 

jB.  orientalis,  L.    Ida  region  (V.). 

7R.  Reuterianus,  Boiss.     Between  Narl&  and 

Tchaukhlar  (TO. 
S.  velutinus.  Ten.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.). 
B.  sedercUus,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.)* 
B.  opkioglosifi/olius,  Vill.    Plain  of  Troy  (8. ). 
B,  traehyearpus,  Fiscb.  et  Mey.  Plain  of  Troy 

(8.). 
B,  arvensis,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.). 

Ceratocephalus  falcatus,  Pers.    Valley  of  the 

Kimar  Su  (Calvert). 
NigeUa  arvensis,  L.,  var.  invcHucrata,  Boiss. 

Tenedos  (D'Urville). 
N,  sativa,  L.    Troad,  cult.  (W.). 
Pawnia   deeora^   Anders.    Below  the  source 

of  the  Scamander  (V.). 

BKaSEBlDACEAE. 

Leontice  LeontopeUUum,  L.  Plain  of  Troy 
(Y.),  e.g.  near  Bounarbeshi  (C). 

Papavbraceae. 

Papaver  dubium,  L.  Troad  (V.). 
P.  Argemone,  L.,  var.    Valley  of  Aiwajik  Su, 
near  Esheklu  (V.).  Assos  (V.). 

FUHARIACEAE. 

Hypecoum  proeumbens,  L.      Plaiu  of   Troy 

(C.  W.).  Hissarlik  (V.). 
CorydtUUs    MarscfiaUiaruit  Pers.?    (Fumaria 

bulbosa,  Clarke).    Source  of  the  Scamander 

(C). 
Fumaria  officinalis,  L.    Troad  (C). 
F.  Vaillantii,  Loisel.    On  the  Hellespont,  near 

the  Quarantine  (Y.). 
F.  parviflora,  Lmk.    Troad  (C). 
F.  ancUolica^  Boiss.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.). 
F.  Gussanei,  Boii«.,  var.  umbrosa,  Haussku. 

Plain  of  Troy  (8.). 


Gkuoiferab. 

McUthiola  iritnupidata,  B.  Br.    Sandy  strand 

of  Talian  Kioi  near  Alexandria  Tioas  (Y.). 
Cardamine  hirsuta,  L.  ?  ((7.  tone/Zo,  Clarke). 

Bonnarbashi  (C). 
C.  graeccL,  L.  Troy  (Y.).    Between  Kelbi  and 

Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
Dentaria  bMifera,  L.    Mountain  forests  of 

the  Troad  (T.). 
Arabis  vernoy  B.  Br.    Upper  Scamander  valley 

(V.). 
A.    aBnda,    Steven.      Between    Nurlft    and 

Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
NastuHium  officindU,  B.  Br.    At  the  springs 

near  Novum  Ilium  (Y.). 
Erysimum  smymaeum,  Boiss.    Ida  region  (Y.). 
Sisymbrium  pclyceraHum,  L.    Tenedos  (F.). 

In  Greek,  ityptoridpa, 
MalecHmia  ftexuosa,  Sm.    Port  of  Alexandria 

Troas(Y.).    Tenedos  (Olivier). 
Aubrietia  ddtoidea,  DO.      Bock  above  tho 

Scamander  source  (C),  Alexandria  Troaa 

Vesicaria  graeea.  Rent.    Troy  (Y.). 
Alyssum  umbeUaium,  Desv.    Troy  (Y.). 

A.  campe^tre,  L.    Troy  (Y.). 
Konigamaritima,B,.  Br.    Troad  (W.). 
Draba  murah'sy  L.    Kestambul  (Y.). 
AeOtionema  ovali/olium,  Boias.  ?  {Thlaspi saxa- 

Hie,  Clarke).    Scamander  souroe  (C). 

Cakile  maritima.  Scop.  Sandy  beach  oppo- 
site Tenedos  (b\). 

Sinapis  arvensis,  L.    Among  oats  (C^alvert). 

OAFPABmACSAX. 

Capparis  spinosa,  L.  Troad  (W.),  Tenedos 
(F.).    Greek,  ptfiovtaptd. 

Bbsedaceab. 
Beseda  Phyteuma^  L.  ?  (£.  alba  trigyna  tm. 
data,  Forsk.).    Tenedos  (F.).    Greek  iypta- 
xdpdofLO. 

B.  Itt/eo,  L.    Tumulus  of  Patroolus  (Y.). 

ClBTAClAE. 

Cistus  viUosus,  L.  Mountains  near  Ghiekli 
( Y.)  ?  Scamander  souroe  (C  erispus,  durke) 
(C).  Yar.  creiicus,  Boiss.  Between  Nurlfl 
and  Akhmetlu  (T.). 

a  salviifolius,  L.  Ben  Kioi  (Y.),  Troy  (Y.), 
Ida  district  (Y.). 

HeUanthemum  gutteUum,  Mill.    Troy  (Y.). 

YlOLACXAK. 

Viola  savatica,  Fr.  Chigri  Dagh  (Y.),  Be- 
tween Nurlu  and  Tchaukhlar  (T.). 

Viola  dympioa,  Boiss.  Between  Nurlfi  and 
Tchaukhlar  (T.). 

SlLSNACXAE. 

Dian)hu8  erinaceus,  Boiss.,  var.  oZptntM,  Boiss. 
{D.  Juniperimis,  Webb;  D,  WMianuSy 
Parol.).  On  the  summit  of  the  Gargarus 
(W.  Parolini). 
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D.  gltUinosu8,  Boiss.  et  Heldr.  (2).  pubesoeng, 

IKUrv.).    Tenedos,  on  Bunny  hills,  not  rare 

(EKUrville). 
Tuniea  vduiina,  Fisch.  et  Hey.      Plain  of 

Troy  (8.). 
T.  SibOhorpii,  Boias.    Troad  (Otivier). 
Saponaria    Foecarui,    L.,    yar.    qrandyUura, 

BoisB.    Plain  of  Troy  (S.) 
SUene  eoniea,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.). 
8.  Behen,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.). 
8.  coloraiot  Poir.      Stomalimue  (V.).,  Troy 

(Y.)«  TenedoB  (Yirlet).  Yar.  oanesoent,  Heldr. 

Plain  of  Troy  (8.). 
8.  fabaria,  8m.?    (Oueubdhu  foUu  crattU, 

Forsk.).    TenedoB,  rock  (F.). 
8  if^lala,  8m.    Troad  (8.).   Yar.  rubrifiora, 

BoiBs.    Troad  (8.). 

Albinaoeab. 

Alaiue  setaeea^  Mert  et  Knob.    Yar.  anotoZtoa, 

BoIbb.    GargaruB  (Aaoher). 
A.  ienuifolia,  Wahlenb.    Troad  (8.). 
AreruLria  Uptodadas^  Robb.    Troad  (8.). 
8UUularia  media,  Oir.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.). 
Moenthiamottiica,  Baxil    Troy  (8.,  Y.).    Hill 

at  Sigeum  (Y.). 
Cerastium  hrachtfpetdlum,  Desp.  Yar.  luridumy 

BoiBB.    Troad  (8.). 

Pabontchucsas. 

Hemiaria  ineana,  Lmk.    Troad  (8.). 
Paronychia  argentea,  Lmk.    Troad  (W.). 

MOLLUGIHAOEAE. 

MoUugo  Oerviana,  8er.    Troad  (W.). 

Tamabisoaokax. 

Tamarix  parvijlora,  DO.  At  the  Scamander 
and  8imoiB  in  the  Plain  (Y.).  The  fivpiicri 
mentioned  by  Homer. 

Htpebicackab. 

Triadenia  Rutaeggeri,  FenzL  Adramyttion 
(Montbret). 

Hyperieum  rhodopeum,  Friv.  (IT.  reeognitum 
Fibcher  et  Meyer).  Between  Nurlu  and 
Tchaukhlar,  in  a  low  stony  Bitoation  (T.). 

?H.  olympieum,  Forsk.,  hardly  Im,  Tenedos 
(F.).  Qreek  yovHovpa,  ityoviovpa  or  iiytt6ov* 
94pa, 

H,  Autheri,  Janb.  et  Spach.  Garg^aros 
(Anchor),  Adramyttion  (Montbret)?  Be- 
tween Norlii  and  Akiimetlii  (J7.  procum- 
hen$j  T.,  hardly  Miohx.). 

H.  eupinum^  Yis.  On  the  golf  of  Adramji- 
tioD,  near  the  ancient  Antandros  (Parolini). 

H.  Montbrdii,  Janb.  et  8pach.  Alexandria 
Troas  (Y.),  Kestambnl  (Y.). 

Malvackae. 

Maiope    malacoide9,  L.      Alexandria    Troos 

(Y.). 
?  Malva    Toumefortianaf    Forsk.,   hurdly    L. 


TenedoB  (F.).  Greek,  fioWoxd;  Turkish, 
achedjomez. 

AhdmoBehtu  eseu/en^tM,  Mnch.  Troad,  oalt. 
(W.).    Greek,  fiofud ;  Turkish,  bamiii. 

Oo$9ypium  herbaceum,  L.  Ib  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  the  Plain  of  Troy  (OUvier,  W.  Y.). 
In  TenedoB,  scantily  cultivated  (F.  Olivier). 

TiLIACEAX. 

Tilia  intermedia^  DO.  Below  the  8oamander 
Bouroe,  very  sparingly  (Y.). 

LiMACEAB. 

Linum  alpinum,  Jacq.  Besika  Tepeh  (Y.), 
Chigri  Dagh  (Y.). 

Geraniaobab. 

Chranium  oiphodeUndes,  Willd.    Yalley  of  the 

Aiwajik  8u  near  Esheklu  (Y.). 
O.  diageetum^  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (Galvert). 

Ztgoputllaobab. 

Tribtdue  terrester,  L.    Troad  (W.). 
Peganum  Harmdla,  L.    Troad  (W.),  Tenedos, 

on  the  beach  (F.).     Greek,  fipofiox^prapo ; 

Turkish,  yserlik. 

RCTAOEAB. 

BfUa  ehalspetuis,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

8APIMDA0BAE. 

Acer  ereticumf  L.,  var.  obtuei/dliumf  Boiss. 
Troad  (T.). 

Ampelidaobab. 

Vitis  vini/era,  L.  In  the  Plain  of  Troy,  very 
often  wild  (W.),  e.g.  at  the  In  Tepeh  As- 
mak,  8imoiB,  Thymbrius,  Kimar  Su  (Y.) ; 
but  sparingly  cultivated,  by  the  Mahomedans 
only  for  the  grapes;  for  the  making  of  wine, 
only  at  Yeni  8hehr,  Yeni  Kioi  (W.),  Ren 
Kioi  (Y.).  ChieHj  on  Tenedoe,  the  wine  of 
wbich  is  celebrated.  In  this  island,  viti- 
culture was  flourishing  already  in  ancient 
times,  the  arms  of  ancient  Tenedos  showing 
a  grape. 

Tebebinthaoeab. 

Bhut  Coriaria,  L.    8nmach.     Wild  on  hills 

near  the  sea  (W.). 
Pidacia   Terebinihus,  L.      In   the  Phun    of 

Troy,  not  rare  ( W.  Y.) ;  also  near  Ren  Kioi, 

and  on  the  Oulou  Dagh  (Y.). 
P.  Lentiseua,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

Pafilionaceab. 

Anagyrit  foetida,  L.  Found  all  over  the 
Troad  (0.  W.  8.),  e.g.  on  the  banks  of  the 
In  Tepeh  Asmak,  and  near  Novum  Ilium 
(Y.).    Ib  not  eaten  by  the  cattle. 

Adenooarpua  divaricatut,  DO.  Middle  region 
of  tbe  Ida  above  EvjUar  (W.). 

CaJyeoiome  viUota,  Lk.  {Sparlium  $pino8um, 
Webb).    Troad  (W.),  e.g.  Oulou  DHgh  (Y.). 

?  Spartium  Satrpim,  Webb.     Tious  (W.). 
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8.  juneeum,  L.    Troad  (W.).    Between  Norlii 

and  Akhmetlu  (T.). 
Genida  lydici,  Boias.    Garganu  (Ancher). 
Cytisus  imymaeus,  Boub.      Between  NarlQ 

and  Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
TrigoneUa  spicata,  8m.     Between  NarlQ  and 

AkhmeUu  (T.). 
T.  crettcot  Boifls.    Between  Kurlii  and  Akh- 
metlu (T.). 
Medicago  marina^  L.  Troad  (S.).  On  the  shore 

of  the  Hellespont,  near  Koum  Kaleh  (Y.). 
M.  orhieularisj  A)l.,  yar.  margitiota,  Bentli. 

Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert). 
M.  ooronata,  Desv.    Troad  (8.). 
if.  hupida^  Urb.,  var.  denUculcda,  Urb.    Plain 

of  Troy  (Calvert). 
If.  anMca,  All.    Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert). 
if.  minima,  Bartal.    Troad  (8.). 
MdOotm  niZcattM,  Deaf.    Plain  of  Troy  (Cal- 
vert). 
M.  neapolitantu.  Ten.    Troad  (8.). 
Tn/olium  Cherleri,  L.    Troad  (8.). 
r.  steUatum,  L.    Troad  (S.),  o.g.  on  the  Kali- 

fatli  Asmak,  not  far  from  the  uiouth  of  the 

Simois  (V.). 
T.  ecabrum,  L.      Plain  of   Troy  (Calvert). 

Between  Kurlii  and  Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
T.  Baeeanei,  Savi.    Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert). 
T.  apumommf  L.  Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert),  Ida 

district  (V.). 
T.  repefUy  L.      Troad  (8.). 
T.  uniflorum,  L.    Bouuarbaalii  (C),  between 

Nurlu  and  Tchaukhlar  (T.). 

.  procurtibenst  h,  (T.  agrarium^  Poll.).    Plain 

of  Troy  (8.  Calvert),  Alexandria  Troas  (V.), 

between  Tuzla  and  Hasii  (T.). 
PhysanthyUis  tetraphyUa,  Boiss.     Troad  (W.), 

between  Nurlii  and  Akhmetlii  (T.). 
Hymenocarpus    eireinaiuSf    SavL      Plain    of 

Troy  (8.  V.). 
Lotui  creticuB,  L.,  var.  cyfisouies,  Boias.  Troad 

(8.). 
L,  helgroidica,  Forsk.    Tenedos  (F.)  ? 
Bonaveria  SecuridacOj  Scop.    Between  Nurlu 

and  Akhmetlu  (T.). 
CoronUla  emeroides,  Boiss.  et  8pr.  (C.  Emertu, 

Webb),  Troad  (W.). 
C,  glawsa,  L.    Troad  (W.). 
C.  parvifiora,  Willd.    Frequently  in  the  Plain 

of  Troy  (8.  Y.),  e.g.  on  the  Kalifiitli  Asmak 

(Y.).    It  has  yellow  and  pink,  seldom  white 

flowers. 
Ptoralea  hituminotOj    L.    Troad    (8.).     Yar. 

major,  Heldr.    Troad  (8.). 
Olyofrrhiza  glabra,  L.,  var.  glandviifera,  Begel 

et  Herd.  (O,  hirsiUa,  Pall.).  Troad  (W.). 
Attragalus  Haarhaehii,  Sprun.  Troad  (8.). 
A,  Virchotriit  Aschs.  et  Kurtz  (A,  ekristianus, 

Webb).    Yeni  Shehr,  not  far  from  the  tu- 
mulus of  Acliillfs  (Y.). 
A.  anatolicus,  Boiss.?  (A.  lofigijhnu,  dnrke 

hartUy  Pallas).    Troad  (C). 


A.  trojantu,  Stev.  (A,  Tragaoantha,  Webb), 

Troad  (Olivier,  Auoher). 
Onobryi^is  aequidentata,  D'Urv.    Troad  (8.), 

e.g.  Sigeum  (Y.),  Bali  Dagh  (Y.). 
doer  arieiinum,  L.    Truad,    cultivated  (W. 

Calvert). 
C  Monihrdii,  Jaub.  et  Spach.    Ida  district 

(Y.),  Gargarus  (Anchor,  Montbret). 
Vida  hybrida,  L.    Troad  (S.),  e.  g.  Hissarlik 

(Y.).    Tenedos  (Yirlet). 
F.  mielanopB,  Sibth.  et  8m.    Troad  (Y.). 
F.  grandifiorot  Scop.    Between  Nurlu  and 

Tohaukhkr  (T.)  Yar.  Biebertteiniana,  Koch. 

Troad  (Y.). 
F.  scUiva,  L.,  var.  macroearpa,  Boiss.    Troad 

(8.). 
F.  CownUnii,  Guss.,  var.  amphicarpct,  Heldr. 

Troud  (S.). 
F.    }aihyroide$,   L.      Between     Nurlii    and 

Tchauklilar(T.). 
F.  euspidata,  Boiss.    Troad  (Y.). 
F.  peregrina,  L.    Troad  (Y.). 
F.  Fabti,  L.    Troad,  cultivated  (Y. ).  * 

F.  Crac«i,  L.    Troad  (Y.). 
F.wflow,  Rth.    Troad  (Y.). 
F.  laxijhra,  Boiss.    Kotoh  Ali  Ovassi  (Y.). 
F.  tmymaea,  Boias.    Besika  Tepeh  (Y.). 
F.  fttVsttto,  Koch.    Troad  (8.). 
F.  ^rrf/ui,  WiUd.  Troad,  cultivated  (Calvert). 
Leru  esctderUa,  Much.   Troad,  cultivated  ( W,). 
Lathyrw  Aphaca,  L.    Troad  (8.). 
L,  sativus,  L.    Troad,  cultivated  (Calvert). 
L,  Cicero,  L.,  var.  pilo9u$,  Alef.  Troad  (8.  Y.). 
L.  setifoUus,  L.    Troad  (8.). 
L,  aaxatau,  Yis.    Troad  (8). 
Ordms  tesnlifolitu,  Sibth.  et    Sul      Troad 

(8.  Y.).     Between  Nurlu  and  Tchaukhlar. 

(T.) 

0.  hirsutus,  L.  Troad  (Y.).  Between  Nurl& 
and  Tchaukhlar  (T.)  Yar.  ghtbraiue,  Gris. 
Troad  (8.  Y.). 

Pimm  elatiw,  M.  B.    Troad  (8.) . 

PhaseoUu  vulgarie,  L.  Troad,  cult  (W.  Cal- 
vert). 

DolichoB  Lfibia,  Forsk.  Troad,  cult  (Calvert). 

Oassalfdoaoeak. 

Cercis  Siliqucutrum,  L.  Alexandria  Troas 
(Y.).  On  the  In<f  Tchai  (Y.).  Between 
Nurlu  and  Akhmetlu  (T.). 

Amtgdauiceae. 
Amygdalus  WMii,  Spach.     Bali  Dagh  (W. 

v.). 

A,  communis,  L.  Cultivated  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  villages  (Y.),  e.g.  in  the  Simoia 
valley  (C). 

A,  Pertica,  L.    Like  the  foregoing  (Y.). 

POMACKAK. 

Piru$  communis,  L.  Forms  frequently  bashea 
in  the  Plain  of  Troy,  more  seldom  trees,  e.g. 
Koumi  Koi  (Y.).    On  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak 
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(Y.)    Tenedo%  (PruntuoaiyacarUha^Yonk,). 

Greek,  &x^^a  ;  sJbo  ooltiyated. 
P.  Malus,  L.    Aggdagh  (T.).    Cultivated  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tillages  (Y.)« 
CrataegtumonogynOjJAcq,  Often  ia  the  mider- 

wood,  of  the  plain  and  the  mountains  (V.X 

e.  g.  Novum  Ilium  (Y.).  upper  Scamander 

valley  (V.). 

BOfiACSAB. 

Bom  canirui^  L.?  In  bushes,  particularly  on 
the  river-banks,  frequent  (V. ). 

Bvbu9  sanetus,  Schrb.  ?  In  bushes,  particu- 
larly on  river-banks,  frequent  (¥.)• 

S.  tomeniosus,  Borkh.    Gargarus  (W.)* 

PotentiUa  miemntAo,  Bamond?  {Fragaria 
BteriliSf  Clarke,  whether  L.?)     Gargarus 

(C). 
Arenumia  agrimonioideg.  Neck.    Alexandria 

Troas  (V.). 
8anguUorba  sptnoso,  BertoL    In  the  bushes 
of  the  Plain  of  Troy  and  the  hills,  so  fre- 
quent that   it  is  used  for  fuel,  e.  g.  near 
'tiie  In  Tepeh,  Novum  Ilium,  Besika  Tepeh 

(V.). 

Mtbtaceab. 

MyrtuB  eommunU,  L.    Troad  (W.  Y.). 

Gramataobab. 
Puniea  Granatumt  L.    Troad,  wild  and  culti- 
vated (W.). 

CUGfUBBITACBAB. 

CitrtiUug  vulgaHs,  Schrad.    Troad,  cult  (W.). 

Sebdlium  Etaterium^  Bioh.  Hi^sarlik  (Y.). 
The  seed  of  this  plant  was  found  in  ex- 
cavating. 

Bryonia  dioeoa,  Jacq.  ?    Troad  (Y.)- 

Crabsolaoeab. 

Umbilicus  penduHnus,  DC.    Kotch  All  Ovassi 

(V). 
Sedum  Cepaeciy  L.    Bali  Dagh,  ^tumulus  of 

Hector  "  (C). 

Uhbbllifbbab. 
Bryngium  eampettre,  L.  Tenedos  (F.).  Greek, 

E.  hithynieumj  Boiss.?  {E.  trieu8pid€Uumf  Bibth. 

et  8m.,  hardly  L.).    Phdn  of  Troy  (Sib- 
thorp). 
E.  foetidum,  Forak.,  not  L.    Tenedos  (F.). 
Lagoeeia  cuminoideBf  L.    Troad  (Y.). 
Bupleurum    triehopodumy   Boiss.    et   Bprun. 

Troad  (8.). 
Apium  graveolens,  L.    Assos  (Y.). 
Ammi  maJuB,  L.    Tenedos  (F.).    Greek,  iur- 

vpoK^i^dKos. 
PhytocauluB  nodotus,  Tausoh.    Troad  (S.). 
AnthrtBcus  nemoro9CLf  M.  B.,  var.  ancUoUoOt 

Boiss.    Gargarus  (Aucher). 
A.    vtUgaria,    Pers.,    var.   pubeaceru,   Heldr. 

Troad  (8.). 
Seandix  grandifiora^  L.  Troad  (S.),  e.  g.  His- 

sarlik  (Y.). 


Bifora  tutieuUUa,  DC.    Troad  (Y.). 
Smymium  OrphanidiSyBovofL?  Buins  of  Assos 

(V.). 
EippomaroUhrum  eriUaium,   Boiss.?     Troad 

(S.). 
Echinophora  Sibfhorpiana,  Guss.    Troad  (S.), 

vineyards  on  Tenedos  frequent  (D'Urville). 
OenatUhe  tHaifolia,  M.  B.    On  the  Bounar- 

bashi  Su,  near  the  bridge  (Y.). 
Foenieulum  offlcinale^  All.    On  the  Kimar  8u 

(Y.). 
OHthmum  mariHvMim^  L.    Bocky  coast  of  the 

Troad  (W.). 
Fertiia  ooiMnuniBy  L.    Troad  (8.),  a  g.  on  the 

In  Tepeh  A?gnak,  above  the  bridge  (Y.). 
Tordylium  officinale,  L.    Troad  (8.). 
T.  aptdum,  L.    Troad  (8.),  Alexandria  Troas 

(Y.). 
Opopanax  orienidlej  Boiss.    Troad  (8.). 
DaueuB  Broterii,  Ten.?   (Artedia   murieata^ 

Forak.).     Tenedos  (F.).    Qreek,  iL^iyydyo. 
CauealiBleptophyUa,  Jj,    Troad  (8.). 

Abauaoeab. 
Hedera  HeUz^Jj.    Ida  district  (Y.). 

Cobnaobab. 
Comus  masj  L.    Troad  (T.,  Y.). 

Cafbhouagbab, 

Lonieera  Caprifolium,  L.  ?    Troad  (Y.). 
L.  orienialis,  Lmk.    Between  Karajilar  and 
Divonjik  (T.). 

BCBIAOBAB. 

Bubia  peregrina,  L.    Troad  (8.). 

B.  Olivier^  A.  Bich.  Hedges  near  Bcira- 
mitoh  (Y.). 

Sherardia  arcenm,  L.  Plain  of  Troy  (8.,  Cal- 
vert). 

Galium  Aparine,  L.    Troad  (8.). 

VaiUantia  muralis,  L.,  var.  hinuta^  Guss. 
Troad  (8.). 

V.hiapidOy  Jj.    Troad  (8.). 

Yalbbianagbab. 

Valeriana  Dioecoridie,  8m.  Troad  (C).  Upper 

Bcamander  valley  (Y.). 
Ceniranihue  ruber,  DC.      Troad  (W.). 
Valerianetta    ooranata,  DC.    Hissarlik  (Y.), 

Tumulus  of  Batieia  (Y.). 

Difsaoagbab. 

Knautia  hffirida,  Coult    Yalley  of  the  Aiwa- 

jik  8u  nesSe  Eshekia  (Y.). 
8eabio$a  oehroleuea,  L.,  var.  WMiana,  Boiss. 

(A  WMiana,  Don).    Ida  mountains  (W., 

Parolini). 

COMFOSITAB. 

BelliB  perennie,  L.    Near  the  Kalifatli  Asmak 

(V.). 
AateriaeuB  aquatiem,  Much.?  {Buphihalmum 
maritimum,  Torek.),    Tenedos  (F.).    Greek, 
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Inula    heterdepis,    Boias.     (fionyza    Candida^ 

Webb,  not  L.).    Troad  (W.). 
J.  viteotay  Ait.     Bostka  Tepeh  (V.). 
Diotis  maritimaf  Bin.    Sea-shore  of  the  Troad 

(W.). 
Anthemis  aUisnma,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (Cal- 
vert).   Tenedoa  (D'Urville). 
A.  arven$ig,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (V.). 
Matricaria   ChamomiUa,  L.     Plain   of  Troy 

(Calvert). 
Chamaemelum  irojanum,  Bory  et  Chaub.  Tene- 

doB  (Virlet). 
?  C  catuxuieum^  Boias.    Between  NurlU  and 

Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
Artemina  maritima,  L.    Strand  near  Koum 

Kaleh  (V.). 
Doronieum  eaueaeummf  M.  B.    Between  Nurlii 

and  Tchaokhlar  (T.). 
Senecio  vernaJlis,  W.  K.    Between  Kurlii  and 

Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
Calendula  arvenns,  L.    Hissarlik  (Y.). 
Eehinopa  viseo$u9,  DC.  {E,  aphaerocephalus, 

Forsk.uotL.).  Tenedoe  (D'Urville).  Greek, 

KtLBap  AyyoBo, 
E.  mierocephalus,  Sibth.  et  Sm.?    (E.  strigO' 

8U8,  Forsk.,  not  L.).    Tenedoe  (F.). 
Cardopatium  eorymbosum,  Ten,    Troad,  Te- 

nedos  (Olivier). 
CarUna  lanata,  L.  ?  ((7.  rubra,  Forsk.).   Tene- 

dos  (F.).    Greek,  KoiciydyyaBo  (that  is,  red 

Thisllo). 
Cynara  8colymu$,  L.    Troad  (W.). 
Jurinea  moUiSy  Bchb.  ?  {Serraiula  centauroides, 

Forsk.).  Coast  of  the  Troad,  opposite  Tene- 
doe (F.). 
CejUaurea  CyantiSy  L.    Chigri  Dagh  (V.). 
C.  lanigerOf  DC.      Between  Akhmetlii  and 

Nurlu  (T.). 
C.  polyelada,  DC.   (C  arenaria,  D'Urv.,  not 

M.B.).     Troad?  (Ancher).     Dry  hills  on 

Tenedoe,  frequent  (D'Urville). 
(7.  gpinota^  L.  {Serratula  fpinoaa,  Forsk.?). 

Troad  (Olivier),  Tenedo6,oi>  dry  uncultivated 

hills  very  frequent  (D'Urv.).   Greek,  *la\cur- 

rvfitd,  Turk,  djevvan.    Is  fastened  on  the 

hedges  (F.). 
C.  solstitialis,  L.    Troad  (W.),  ?  Tenedoe  (C. 

tomeniota,  Forsk.     Greek,  iiTpSytpa), 
C.  Parolinii,  DC.  (C.  aurea,  Webb).    Summit 

of  Gargarus  (W.,  ParoHni). 
CarthamuB  dentatus,  Vahl.     Troad  (Parolini). 
Sedymus  hiepaniouB,  L.  {Catananehe  lutea,  F. 

notL.).    Troad  (W.),  Tenedoe  (F.).    Greek, 

ffopBdX^ut  or  KtrpiffdyyoBo. 
Ciekorium  IniuhuB,  L.    Tenedos  (F.).    Greek, 

K6p\a. 
C.  Endivia,  L.    Tenedos  (probably  cult)  (F.). 

Greek  PqJUkih  ;  Turk,  hiddiba. 
Hedypnois  eretica,  >Villd.      Plain  of  Troy 

(Calvert),  Tenedos  (F.).    Greek,  koAt^So. 
Tragopogan     porri/olius,      L.  ?      Kotoh  Ali 

Ovufisi  (V.),  Assos  (V.). 


Taraxacum  qffieinale,  Web.    Meadows  along 

the  KaiifaUi  Asmak  (Y.). 
Picridium  mdgare.  Vest    Tenedoe  (F.). 
Crepis  rubra,  L.    Yalley  of  the  Aiwajik  Su, 

near  Eeheklu  (V.). 
Bodiyia  commutator  Spr.    Troy  {\.\ 
Lagaseris  bifida,  Boiss.    Tenedos  (Yirlet). 

Caupanulaceab. 

Campanula  lyrata,  Lmk.    Troad  (Y.) 

C.  Erinut,  L.    Troad  (S.). 

Podantiium  ciehorii/orme,  Boiss.    Troad  (S.). 

Specularia    Speculum-  Veneris,    Alph.     DC 

Fulah  Dagh  near  the  Thymbrios  (Kimar 

Su),  white  and  blue  flower  (Y.). 
8p,  pentagonia,  Alph.  DC.    Troad  (Y.), 

Ebioaoeax. 
Arbutus  Unedo,  L.    Upper  Scamander  valley 

(V.). 
A.  Andrachne,  L.    Onlou  Dagh  (Y.),  on  the 

Scamander,    between    Karajilar    and    Di- 

vanjik  (T.),  upper  Scamander  valley  (C, 

V.> 
Erica  arborea,  L.      Troad  (W.),  e.g.  Oulou 

Dagh  (Y.). 
Rhododendron  flavum    Don  (^Axalea  pontiea, 

L.).    Between  Karajilar  and  Divanjik  (T.). 

pRnrOLAOCAB. 

Cyclamen  europaeum,  Webb,  hardly  L.  Troad 
(W.). 

Sttbaoacsae. 

Siyrax  officinalis,  L,  Troad  (W.,  S.),  ag. 
slopes  of  Hissarlik  towards  the  Simois 
valley  (Y.). 

Oleaoeav. 

Olea  europaea,  L.  Cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  villages  (Y.). 

PhtUyrea  media,  \*.    Troad  (W.). 

Fontanesia  phUlyreoides,  Labill.  Between 
Bairamktoi  (Amos)  and  Shubrak  (T.). 

Jasuinaceax. 

Jasminum  fruticans,  L.  Troad  (W.),  e.  g.  Hia- 

sarlik  (Y.). 

Apootvacbae. 

Nerium  Oleander,  U  Troad  (W.)*  Greek, 
PoZ<^4iprq  at  wutpM/pmi, 

AbCLEPIADACEAB. 

Periploca  graeea,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (W.). 

Sesamaceab. 

Sesamum  indicum,  L.  Troad,  cult.  (Olivier, 
W.,  Calvert-,  Tenedos,  rarely  cultivated  and 
growing  wild  (F.,  OHvier,  D'Urville).  Greek, 

Convolvulacsae. 

Convolvulus  tenuissimus,  Sibth.  et  Sm.    Troad 

(V.). 
C,  <irvensis,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert). 
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BoSAOmAOEAB. 

Hdiotropium  europaeum,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

H.  ap.    Evjilar  (W.). 

Cerinthe  majors  L.    Troad  (W,). 

Anchusa  officindlU^  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (V.), 

between  Nurlu  and  Akhmetlu  (T.). 
Onosma  steUulatay  W.  K.,  yar.  paUida,  Boiss. 

Alexandria  Troaa  (V.X  Kestambul  (V.). 
Echium  jiUmtagineum,  L.  Valley  of  the  Thym- 

briu«  (Kimar  8u)  (V.)?    Tenedofl  {E,creU' 

cum,  ForskO. 
LUhotpermum  apulum,  L.    On  the  Hellespont, 

near  the  Quarantine  (V.). 
L.  purpurethoaenUeumf  L.    Upper  Scamander 

valley  (V.). 
AJkamta  tinctoria,  Taufich.    Troad  (C,  V.). 
Myosoti$  hitpida,  Schlechtd.    KalifaUi  (Y.}. 
Cynoglostum    pictum,    Ait.      Ytdley   of  the 

ThymbriuB  (Kimar  Su)  (V.),  between  Nurlu 

and  Akhmetm  (T.). 
Atperugo   proeunieruj    L.      Valley    of    the 

TliymbriuB  (Kimar  Su)  (V.). 

SOLANACEAK. 

Solanum  tadomaeum,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

8.  Melongena,  L.    Troad,  cult.  (W.). 

Hyoscyamus  aJbw,  L.     Tenedos  (F.). 

H,  aureus,  L.    Tenedos  (P.)*    Oreek,  /ifXo- 

SOBOPHULABIACEAB. 

Verbascum  phlomoides,  L.  Tioad  (W.),  Tene- 
doe  (F.).    Qreek,  4t\6fio, 

V.  nnuaium,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

Linaria  Pelicieriana,  DO.  Novum  Ilium  (V.), 
Besika  Tepeh  (V.\  valley  near  TuaOa  (T.). 

L.  arvenm,  Desf.    Troad  (0.). 

Scrophularia  eanina,  L.    Asaos  (V.). 

Veroniea  muUifida,  L.    Troad  (V.). 

Eufragia  latifolia.  Oris.  Plain  of  Troy  (Oli- 
vier, OttlvertX  e.  g.  Hissarlik  (V.). 

E.  vucoiOf  Beutli.    Plain  of  Troy  (Olivier). 

IVixago  apula^  Stcv.  Plain  of  Troy  (Oolvert), 
between  Nurlu  and  Akhmetia  (T.). 

Obo  banch  aobae. 

Phelipaea  ramosa,  C.  A.  Mey.  Fulah  Dagli 
(V.),  Alexandria  Troas  (V.).  Var.  Muteli, 
BoisB.    Afisoe  (V.). 

Ordbaneke  pubetcens,  IVUrv.    Troad  (V."*. 

ACANTHACBAE. 

?  Aoanihus  moUU,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

Verbknaceab. 
FtteB    Agnut-eatius,   L.    Troad    (W.)  e.  g. 
Valley  of  the  Simois  (V.J.    Alao  between 
Ohigri  Dagh   and   Ine    (Sayce).     Greek, 

Labiatab. 
Lavandula  Sioechas^  L.    Troad  (W.). 
Mentha,  ap.    On  the  ELalifatli  Asmak  (V.). 
Origanum    vulgare,  L.,   var.    viride,    Boiiw.  ? 


Tenedoe  (F.).    The  hplyoyo¥  of  Tenedos  ia 
praised  by  ancuent  classics. 

0.  Onttes.  L.  Troad  (W.)  a  g.  at  the  Scaman- 
der source.    (0.) 

Thymw  8lriatu8,  Vahl?  (T.  ZygU,  Forsk.) 
Tene<Ios  (F.).    Greek,  dvfidpi. 

Th.  hireutus,  M.  B,  (T.  vidgaris^  Webb,  not 
L.,  7^  eherlerioides.  Vis.).  Ida  mountMins 
(Parolini). 

T.  capitatus,  Lk.  et  Hiing.    Troad  (W.) 

Saiureja  Thymbra,  L.  Troad  (Olivier,  W.), 
Olivier  derives  the  name  of  the  city  Thym- 
bra  and  the  river  Thymbrius  ftom  tliat  of 
the  plant,  which  he  found  abundantly  in 
the  valley  of  the  Simois  (Doumbrek  Tchai), 
which  used  to  bo  identified  with  the  Thym- 
brius. 

Salvia  grandifioray  Ettl.,  var.  ratundi/olia, 
Boiss.  (J3.  rotundi/olia.  Vis).  Ida  moun- 
tains (Parolini). 

8,  argerUeaf  L.    Troad  (S.). 

8.  verbenaca,  L.,  var.  vemalisy  Boiss.  His- 
sarlik (V.). 

8,  viridit,  L.  Hissarlik  (V.),  between  Nurlu 
and  Akhmetlii  (T.). 

Stachy$  orientalis,  Vahl.  Between  Nurlii  and 
Akhmetlu  (T.).  Var.  paudflora,  Boiss. ;  8. 
paurifiora,  Vis.    Troad  (Parolini). 

8,  cretica,  L.  ?  {8,  tomentoM^  Forsk.).  Tene- 
dos (F.).    Greek,  fUaxo  fi6\o  x^apo, 

?  Lamium  dOmmf  L.  Between  Akhmetlii  and 
Nurlu  (T.). 

If.  moschatumj  Mill.  Troad  (S.),  e.  g.  valley  of 
the  Thymbrius  (Kimar  Su),  (V.). 

BaUota  acetabuloaa,  Benth.    Troad  (V.). 
Does  MdueeeUa  fruticosay  Forsk.,  Tenedos 
(Greek,  x^H^^)t  belong  here  ? 

PMomie /ruticoea,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

Pr<uium  majus,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

Ajuga  chia,  Sihreb.    Troad  (V.). 

Teucrium  Polium,  L.    Bali  Dagh  (0.). 

Pluubagikacbab. 
8tatiee  nnuata,  L.    Shore  of  the  Troad  (W.). 
Plumbago  europaea^  L.    Troad  (W.). 

Salsolaobab. 

?  Chenopodium  album,  L.    Tenedos  (F.).  Turk. 

siritjam. 
0.  Botry$y  L.    Troad  (W.), 
?  Atnplex  Halimus,  L.    Troad  (W.). 
8ahula  Soda,  L.     Coast  of  the  Troad  (W.). 
8.  KaUy  L.   Sandy  strand  opposite  Tenedos  (  F.) 

POLTGONAOEAB. 

Emex  spinoaaf  Oampd.  Kestambul,  on  the 
Ohigri  Dagh  (V.). 

Rumex  pulcher,  L.    Phiin  of  Troy  (Calvert). 

R,  tubero9U8,  L.    Tenedos  (Virle't). 

R,  acetoselloides,  Bal.    Plain  of  Troy  (V.). 

Polygonum  avicularey  L.  Plain  of  Troy  (Cal- 
vert), Tenedos,  frequent  iu  drv  places 
(D'Urville). 
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THTIfELAEAOEAE. 

Thymelaea  Tartonrairtij  All.  (T.  argentea, 
Clarke).  Very  frequent  near  the  Tillages, 
used  as  firewood ;  e.  g.  in  the  environs 
of  the  In  Tepeh  (C,  V.)*  Hagios  Demetrios 
Tepeh  (V.). 

T,  hirmta,  EiidL    Troad  (W.). 

Elaeagnaceae. 

ElaeagnuB  hortefuis,  M.  B.  (E.  anffuati/olia, 
Fursk.).  Tnuid,  cult  (W.),  Tenedoe,  cult. 
(F.).    Turk.  idae. 

Laubaceab. 
Launu  ncinlie,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

Cttinaceae. 

CytUiis  HypociitiBt  L.  Parasitic  on  the  roots  of 
Ci$tu8  iolvii/oliusy  L.,  near  Ren  Kioi  (V.). 

Abistologhiaceae. 

Aristoloehia  Toumefortii,  Jaub.  et  Sp.    Troad 

(Olivier). 
A,  hirta,  L.    Ridge  of  Hitsarlik  (Y.). 

Euphobbiaceab. 

Euphorbia  Chamaegyee,  L.  (E.  poUygoni/oUa, 
Forsk.).    Coast  opposite  Tenedos  (F.). 

E.  amygdaUndes,  L.  Between  Nurlii  and 
Tchaukhlar  (T.) 

E,  higlandtdosa,  Desf.    KaUfatli  (Y.). 

Crozophara  iinctoTiOy  A.  Juss.  Tioad  (W.), 
Tenedon,  on  fallows  (F.).  Greek,  ffK\ap6- 
Xofno:   with  the  Greek   of   Natolia,  iypto 

Urtioaceab. 

Ufiiea  pUtdifera,  L.  Valley  of  the  Thymbrius 
(KimarSu)  (V.),  Tenedos  (F.).  Greek, 
ivrCiitcviia, 

ffumvlus  Lupulus,  L.  In  bushes  on  the 
river-banks  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  frequent 

(V.). 

IfonM  nigra,  L.  (Cultivated  near  the  villages 

Jtf.  atta.  L.        \    (V.). 

FieuB  Cariea,  L.  Wild  in  the  Plain  of  Troy, 
e.  g.  in  the  grove  above  the  springs  at  Novum 
Ilium  (V.),  BounarbaShi  (Olivier).  Cul- 
tivated near  the  villages.  The  practice  of 
caprification  occurs  in  this  couutry  (W.). 

CeltU  Tourwfortii,  Lmk.  In  the  ruins  of  the 
thermae  *  of  Alexandria  Troas'  (W.). 

Ulmus  campeiftrUj  L.  Bushes  on  the  river- 
banks  of  the  Plain  of  Troy:  e.g.  on  the 
Kalifatli  Asmak,  on  the  Scamander,  Simois, 
Thymbrius  (Kimar  Su)  (V.),  near  Bounar- 
*  bashi  (Olivier).  The  vrcA^a  mentioned  by 
Homer. 

JUGLAKDAOEAE. 

JuglaiM  regio,  L.  Cultivated  near  the  vil- 
lages (V.). 

Plata  NACEAB. 

PlaianuB  orientals,  L.  Wild  in  the  bushes 
on  the  river-banks  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  and 
in  the  mountains ;  e.  g.  in  the  lower  Simois 


valley  (Y.),  at  the  Scamander  source,  there 
also  often  a  tree  (C,  W.,  Y.) ;  planted  in 
and  near  the  villages.  It  is  the  most  stately 
tree  of  the  Troad,  e.g.  at  EalifSatli,  in  Doum- 
brek  Kioi  (Y.),  Bounarbashi,  near  Beira- 
mitch  (C.  W.). 

Cttpuijfbbab. 

Quereut  peduncuhta,  Ehrh.  Ida,  lower 
region  (W.). 

Q.  iei$iliflorc^  Sm.    Like  the  former  (W.). 

Q^  var.  pubeteensj  Boiss.  Plain  near  Konm 
Kiel  (V.). 

Q.  luritanica,  Lmk.,  var.  genuina,  Boiss.  (Q. 
infectoriOy  Oliv.).  In  the  Txoad,  e.  g.  In^ 
(T.),  only  shrub-like;  the  gall-nuts  are 
gathered  (Olivier,  Y.),  most  appreciated 
are  those  which  are  not  yet  quite  ripe,  called 
•*  green  "  or  "  black ;"  the  ripe  "  white  " 
ones  have  far  less  value  (Olivier). 

Q.  Hex,  L.    Troad,  here  and  there  (W.  T.). 

Q.  oooeifera,  L.  Frequent  in  the  anterior 
Troad,  but  only  shrub-like  (W.,  T.),  e.  g. 
Hisharlik,  on  the  slopes  above  the  springs 

(V.). 
Q.  Cerris,  L.    In  the  lower  range  of  the  Ida, 

and  on  the  Scamander  near  Kara  Kioi  (T.). 

in  the  upper  Scamander  valley  from  Knsh- 

umlil  upwards  (W.) 

Q.  AegUops,  L.  In  the  Troad,  widely  spread ; 
it  gives  abundant  Yalonia  03cAay/8ia)  (Oli- 
vier, D'Urville,  W.,  S.,  Y.);  particularly 
remarkable  trees  near  Ren  Kioi,  Koum  Kioi, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Fulah  Dagh,  on  the  Snd- 
luch  Su  between  Ghiekli  and  Talian  Kioi 
(y,\  and  particularly  in  the  ruins  of  Alex- 
andria Troas  (Olivier,  W.,  Y.),  scantily  on 
Tenedos  (Olivier).  Here  also  belong 
Q,  trtgancL,  Webb  (Q.  o/egilofifoUa,  Webb) 
and  Q.  Irtbam,  Tchh.  (not  Oliv.),  the  latter 
between  In^  and  Kestambul  (T.).         % 

Ckutanea  saf  tm,  Mill.    Ida  di&trict  (Y.). 

BBrCLACBAE. 

Coryltu    AveUana,  L.  ?     Upper    Scamander 

valley  (C,  Y.). 
Ckirpinui  Betulus,  L.  Spread  in  the  Plain  and 

in  the  mountains  (Y.). 
C.  duinengU,  Scop.    In  the  valley  of  the  El- 

tchi  Tchai  (T.). 

Salicaoeab. 

Salix  alba,  L.  Spread  in  the  Plain  of  Troy 
as  bushes  on  the  river-bank^,  also  a  tree, 
e.  g.  on  the  Scamander,  Bounarbashi  Su, 
Thymbrius  (Kimor  Su)  (Y.),  near  Bounar- 
bashi (Olivier).  The  lr4a  mentioned  by 
Homer. 

Popvlus  ftoltoo,  Mnch.  At  Ren  Kioi  and 
Doumbrck  Kioi,  planted ;  not  in  the  Plain' 

(V.). 

Ttphacbab. 

Typha^  sp.  On  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  nhoxe 
the  bridge  (Y.  v.). 
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Araceab. 
DracuncvluB  vuigarUy  Schott.  On  the  Kalifatli 
Aamak,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Simois,  in 
the  underwood  of  Elms  (V.). 

FOTAUEAE. 

ZotUra  marina,  L.    Hellespont  (OftlTert). 
Pondonia  oeeanica,  Del.    lu  the  Gulf  of  Adra- 
myttion,  near  Bairam  Kioi  (Aasos)  (V.). 

Obohidaobab.* 
A^xras  ppramieUUis^  Rchb.  fiL      Alexandria 

Troas  (V.). 
Orchis  papilionaeeaj  L.       Troad    (Olivier), 

valley  of  Yerkassi  Kioi  (V.). 
?0.  longicornu,  Poir.      Between  Kurlu  and 

Tchauklilar  (T.). 
0.    eoriopkora,    L.,    var.    saneta,    Rchb.    £0. 

Troad  (Olivier). 
0.  tridentata.  Scop.    Yerkassi  Kioi  (V.). 
0.  brevHabris,  Fisch.  et  Mey.    Between  Kara- 

jilar  and  Divanjik  on  bushy  hills  (T.). 
0.  pundulata,  Stev.    Alexandria  Troas  (V.). 
0.  provincialis,  Balb.    Troy  (V.),  Alexandria 

Troas  (V.). 
0.  heroiea,  Clarke.     Bali  Dagh,  •*  tumulus  of 

Hector  "  (C). 
0.  p9eudo$ambuci7ui.  Ten.    Oulou  Dagh  (V.), 

between  Nurlu  and  Tchankhlar  (T.). 
Ophrys  fuciflora,  Rchb.      Upper  Scamander 

valley  (V.). 
0.  aranifera,  Huda    Yerkassi  Kioi  (V.),  var. 

mammosa,  Rchb.  fil.      Upper    Scamander 

valley  (V.). 

CephcUanthera  XiphopkyUuta^  Rchb.  fll.  Yer- 
kassi Kioi  (V.). 

C  euevUata^  Boiss.  et  Heldr.  Yerkassi  Kioi 
(V.).  Here  may  belong  C.  epipaetoides, 
Fisch.  et  Mey.  Between  Kestambul  and 
Tuzla  (T.). 

SpirafUhes  audumnaUs,  Rich.  Gargarus,  below 
the  summit  (W.). 

AVABTLLIDACEAE. 

Oalanihtis  nivalis^  L.    Scamander-source  (C). 

Stembergia  lutea,  Ker.    Trood  (W.). 

St.,  sp.  ?    Between  Bounarbaahi  (near  Bei- 

ramitoh)  and  Aiwajik  (W.). 
Pancratium  maritimum,  L.    Sea-shore  of  the 

Troad  (W.). 

Iridaceae. 
Crocus  moesiaeusy  Ker,  var.  Landerianus,  Herb. 

Kurshuklu  Tepeh  (KushumlU?)  (Herbert). 
C.    gargaricus.    Herb.    (0.   aureuSf    Clarke). 

Gargarus  (0.). 
C.  hijlorus.  Mill.,  var    wthigewis,  Baker  (C, 

vemus,     Clarke?     C.    nubigenus.    Herb.) 

Summit  of  the  Gargarus  (Herbert). 
C.  Siehen,  Gay.    Troad  (Olivier). 
C.  eandiduSf  Clarke.    Gargarus  (C). 


*  Virchow's  collection  has  been  determined  bj 
Mr.  F.  Kraazlin. 


C.  autumnaHs,  Webb.  Gargarus,  below  the 
summit  (W.). 

Bomulea  Bulboeodium,  Seb.  et  Muur.  Troad 
(C). 

Iris  pumHa,  L.  Novum  Ilium  (V.),  Hagioe 
Demetrios  Tepeh  (V.). 

L  Pseudtioorus,  L.  On  the  Bounarbashi  Su, 
not  far  from  the  bridge  (V.). 

Oynandriris  Sisyrinehiumy  Pari.  Not  rare  in 
the  meadows  of  the  anterior  Troad,  e.  g.  in 
the  bed  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  on  the  Kali- 
fatli Asmak  (V.). 

DiOSOOBEAOEAB. 

Tamus  communis,  L.  Ida  district,  at  Erinlil 
(V.). 

Smilaceae. 

Smilaz  aspera,  L.    Troad  (W.). 
Ruscus  Hypophyllum,  L.  {R.  troadensis,  Clarke). 
Scamander-source  (C,  V.). 

LlLIAOBAB. 

Tulipa  mrmtana^  Lind.  Upper  Soamander 
valley,  near  Karakioi  (T.). 

Qoffea  arvensis,  Schult.?  {Omithogaium  o., 
Clarke).    In  Tepeh  (C.) 

G.  polymorpha^  Boiss.  Valley  of  the  Thym- 
brius  (Kimar  Su)  (Calvert). 

G.  Ztttea,  Schult.  ?  COmiikognlum  I,  Clarke). 
Bali  Dagh.  on  the  •*  tumulus  of  Hector"  (C). 

Fritillaria  Pinardi,  BoisB.  Between  NurlU 
and  Tchaukhlar  (T.). 

F.  Sehliemanni,  Ascbs.  et  Boiss.  Upper  Sca- 
mander valley  (V.). 

Leopoldia  trojana,  Heldr.  Troad  (S.)f  Plain 
of  Troy  (V.),  upper  Soamander  valley  (V.), 
Alexandria  Troas  (Y.).  Here  seems  also 
to  belong  Bellevalia  comosa,  Tchih.  Plain 
of  Tuzla  (T.). 

L.  Ptnanit,  Heldr.    Troad  (&). 

Museari  racemosum.  Mill.  Plain  of  Troy  (V.), 
Bali  Dagh. »« tumulus  of  Hector"  (C). 

If.  paradoxum,  C.  Koch.  Between  Nurlii  and 
Tchaukhlar  (T.). 

Omithogalum  prasandrum,  Gris.  Kalifatli 
(V.),  Alexandria  Troas  (V.). 

0.  sulphureum,  R.  et  S.    Troad  (S.). 

0.  oomosum,  L.  Troad  (S.),  e.  g.  Hissarlik  (V.). 

AUiuM  nigrum,  L.    Troad  (S.). 

A.,  sp.,  purple  flower.  Summit  of  the  Gfar- 
garus  (W.). 

Asphodelus  mieroearpuSy  Yis.  Plain  of  Troy 
(W.),  e.g.  in  the  dry  meadows  on  the  In 
Tepeh  Asmak  and  on  the  Simois  (YJ, 
Tenedos  (F.).    Greek,  &<nrovf>9ovXt. 

A,  luieus,  L.    Alexandria  Troas  (Y.). 

Melanthiaceae. 

?  Cdchicum  auetumnale,  L.,  and 

C.  variegaium,  L.  Gargarus,  below  'the  sum- 
mit (W.). 

Bulbocodium  trigynum,  Adam.  Valley  of  the 
Thymbrius  (Calvert). 
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JUNGAOEAB. 

Juncus  aetUut^  Lmk.    In  Tepeh  Asmak,  above 
the  bridge  (V.).  • 

BUTOMACEAE. 

BtUomtts  umheUatuSy  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (S.) 

Cypebageae. 

Cypertu  longua,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (W.). 
GalUaea  vwuyronaUit  Pari.     Sandy  strand  of 

the  Troad  (W.),  e.  g.  to  the  north  of  Talian 

Kioi  (V.). 
8cirpu8  HoUoachoentu,  L.    Plam  of  Troy,  near 

Bounarbashi  (€.)• 
8,  maritimus,  L.    Troad  (9.). 
Carex  divUa,  Huda.    Troad  (8.). 
C.  dittdta.  Good.    Novnm  Ilium  (Y.)- 
a  hispida,  Willd.    On  the  Bonnarbaahi  Su, 

near  the  bridge  (Y.)* 
C,  diUans,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.),  e.  g.  on  the 

In  Tepeh  Asmak  (V.). 

Gbamineae. 
Phalarii  minor,  RetsB.    Plain  of  Troy   (Gal- 
vert). 
Sorghum  wUgare,  Pers.  Troad,  cnlt  (Calvert). 
8.  hdlepensey  Ten,     Tenedos  (F.).     Greek, 

Zea  Mays,  L.    Troad,  cult  (Calvert). 

Cynodon  Daetylon^  Bioh.  Tenedos  (F.).  Greek, 
iyf^a  or  iypidBa. 

PMewn  tentie^  Bchrad.     Plain  of  Troy  (8., 
Calvert). 

Ph.  pratoMe,  L.    Phiin  of  Troy  (Calvert). 

AUtpecurtu  utriouiatusj  Pers.  Plain  of  Troy 
(8.). 

A,  agredis,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert). 

Avetia  orierUdlU,  Schreb.  Troad,  oult  (Cal- 
vert). 

A,  barhata,  Brot.    Troad  (8.). 

Aera  eapUlaria,  Host,  vor.  ambigua,  Heldr. 
Troad  (8.). 

Arundo  Phragmites,  L.  Swamps  of  the  Plain 
of  Troy,  everywhere  (V.). 

A.  Donax,  L.  Plain  of  Troy,  e.g.  in  the  lower 
SimoLS  valley  (W.). 

Briza  maxima,  L.  Troad  (8.X  quarry  at 
Kotch  Alt  Ovassi  (Y.). 

B.  spioata,  Sibth.  et  8m.    Troad  (8.). 
Dactylis  gUmerata,  L.    Troad  (8.). 
CatabroM  aquatiea,  P.  K    Plain  of  Troy  (S.) 
Feauoa  eUiaia,  Danth.    Troad  (8.). 
Bt<mut  sierilis,  L.    Troad  (8.). 

B.  teeionm,  L.  Plain  of  Troy  (8.,  Calvert), 
Chigri  Dagh  (Y.). 

A  madriteMi$,  L.  Plain  of  Troy  (8.,  Cal- 
vert). 

B.  ieoalinus,  L.    Among  oats  (Calvert). 

B.  aeopariuB,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.,  Calvert). 


B.  mollis,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert). 
Braehypodiwn  dittaehyum,  P.   B.      Plain  of 

Troy  (Sibthorp,  8.). 
Triiieum  vulgare,  Yill.,  and 
T.  durumj  Deaf.    Troad,  cult  (Y.,  Calvert). 
T.  ffiOoium,  M.  B.    Troad  (8.). 
Aegilopi  triaiiitatoj  Willd.     PLtin  of  Troy 

(Calvert). 
Seeale  cereahj  L.    Troad,  cnlt  (Y.). 
Hordeum  vulgare,  L.    Troad,  cult  (Y.,  Chil- 

vert). 
H,  huIboMm,  L.    Troad  (8.). 
H,  murinum,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (8^  Calvert). 
H,  marUimum,  With. .  Plain  of  Troy  (CMvert). 
Ldium  iemulenium,  L.  Among  oats  (Calvert). 

Gketaceab. 
Ephedra  prooera,  Fiach.  et   Mey.     Novum 
nium  (W.,  Y.). 

CONIFEBAB. 

PtntM  Larieio,  Poir.    Mountains  above  In^ 

(T.),  Ida  Mountains  (W.). 
P.  halepenns.  Mill.    Near  the  sea-coast  (W.), 

Tenedos,  scantily  (Olivier). 
P.  Parolinii,  Yis.     Ida  Mountains,  forming 

the  main  part  (W.,  Parolini). 
P.  Pinea,  L.    Between  In^  and  Ovajik  (T.). 
Picea  orientaliB,  Carr.   (PtniM  Ahiei,  Webb). 

Ida  Mountains  (W.),  lower  mountain  range 

at  Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
Abies  alba,  MilL    Ida  mountains  (W.),  Agg- 

Dagh  (T.). 
CupresBus   sempercirens^  L.     In  the  Middle 

Troad,  on  graveyards,  not  in  the  Plain  (Y.) 

e.  g.  Ine  (C.). 
Junipertu  Oxycedrtu,  L.  Troad  (W.),  e.  g.  His- 

sarlik,  slopes  above  the  spring  (Y.). 

FiLICEB. 

Pdypodium  vulgare,  L.     Upper  Scamander 

vulley  (Y.). 
Pteris  aquUina,  L.    The  same  (Y.). 
Asplenium  Trichomanes,  L.    Scamander-source 

(V.). 
A.  AdiatUum-nigrum,  L.    Upper  Scamander 

valley  (Y.). 

Ceteradi  offieinarum,  Willd.    Gargarus  (0.). 

CystopUris/ragiliB,  Bemh.    Scamander-aonrce 

cv.). 

MUSCT. 

CindidotuB  aquaticus,  Bruch  et  Schimp. 
Ovcrg^ws  the  wet  rocks  at  the  Scamander- 
source  (Y.).  The  same  species  is  also 
found  at  the  source  of  Yanduse  (OL  MMer, 

Hal.). 

Lichee  ES. 

Usnea  artieulata,  Ach.    Gargarus  (C). 
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APPENDIX   YII. 


ON  THE  LOST  ART  OF  HARDENING  COPPER. 


By  a.  J.   DUFFIELD. 


Some  years  ago,  while  engaged  in 
writing  on  the  Incas  of  Peru,  their 
civilization  and  knowledge  of  the  fine 
and   the  industrial  arts,   I  came  to 
doubt  what  has  been  so  confidently 
set  forth  by  some  historians,  that  the 
Children  of  the  Sun  knew  of  a  secret 
in  metallurgy  that  baffles  the  scienti- 
fic knowledge  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  discover.     It  is  true  that  the 
Incas  had  their  mirrors  of  polished 
copper,  which  their  women   greatly 
prized ;  and  did  not  Humboldt  bring 
to  Europe  a  copper  chisel,  that  was 
found  in  a  silver  mine  close  to  Cuzco  ? 
And  is  it  not  true  that  many  of  the 
vessels,  weapons,  tools,  and  ornaments, 
which  behmg  to  Incarial  times  and 
are  now  and  again  found  in  various 
parts  of  Peru,  are  of  a  brown  com- 
plexion, and  not  blue  or  green  with 
rust  ?   And  does  not  all  this  prove  that 
the  Incas  possessed  and  practised  the 
art  of  hardening  copper  ? 

The  Incas  were  a  wonderful  people : 
their  system  of  colonization  and  set- 
tlement is  worthy  the  attention  of 
modem  statesmen.  Their  way  of  Hfe 
was  admirable  and  enviable  for  many 
things :  no  one,  for  example,  of  their 
kingdom  could  die  for  lack  of  bread  ; 
idleness  was  punished  as  a  crime ;  no 
lawsuit  could  be  postponed  longer 
than  five  days.  Everybody  received 
an  education  peculiar  to  his  state  and 
condition.  The  compulsory  education 
of  children  began  at  their  birth ;  for 
no  mother  was  allowed  to  take  her 
babe  in  her  arms  to  give  it  suck,  but 
was  to  bend  over  it  as  it  lay  on  its 


back,   encouraging  the  infant  to  an 
effort  which  he  should  never  be  re- 
leased from  making  through  the  rest 
of  his  life — that,  namel3%   of  doing 
something  by  which  to  win  his  daily 
food.     Thieving  was  punished   with 
the  loss  of  the  eyes ;    the  moving  of 
a  landmark  with  death.     Water  was 
made  the  universal  servant  and  slave 
of  man ;  the  soil  was  divided  equally 
every  year  between  God,   the  king, 
and  the  people ;  the  earth  was  culti- 
vated with  joy  and  singing ;  the  sun 
was  the  image  of  the  Creator,  the 
moon  that  of  his  spouse ;  the  rainbow 
was  his  messenger,  and  the  stars  which 
hung  in  the  sapphire  night  inspired 
a  sense  of  beauty,  that  refined  while 
it  elevated  the  taste  of  all  observers. 
But  for  all  that,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Incas    knew    how,  by  artificial 
means,  to  give  hardness  to  copper. 
They   were   a  people    gifted  with  a 
clear  insight;   they  loved  and  wor- 
shipped Nature  in  her  most  excellent 
forms,  and  imitated  her  in  all  things ; 
their  kings'  gardens  were  beautiful, 
not    only    in  exquisite  flowers   and 
birds  and  bright-coloured  insects,  but 
also  in  perfect  imitations  of  these  in 
silver  and  gold. 

Much  meditation  on  the  arts  of 
this  refined  and  deeply  religious 
people  made  me  frequently  muse  and 
think  and  mourn,  as,  wandering 
among  the  ruins  they  have  left  behind 
them,  I  came  to  indulge  in  a  lodged 
hate  and  a  certain  loathing  "  for  the 
immaculate  Spanish  Christian  people 
who  murdered  those  worshippers  of 
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Nature,  trampled  their  kings*  gardens 
into  mud,  melted  their  silver  lilies 
into    five-shilling   pieces,    and   their 
gold   primroses  and   butterflies    into 
anzns,  buttons  for  court  monkeys,  and 
buckles    and  bracelets   for  frivolous 
women.    These  and  like  things  being 
fastened  in  my  revolving  mind  often 
shaped    themselves    as    figures     are 
Bhaped  by    the    idle  motion   of  the 
kaleidoscope;  and  some  years  after, 
while     sojourning     in    Keewaiwona, 
once  the  territory  of  a  race  who  de- 
lighted to  make  beautiful  things  out 
of  a  beauteous  material, — the  Huron 
Indians,  who  held  the  south  shore  of 
Lake   Superior, — I   one    day  caught 
sight  of  a  large  boulder  of  peculiar 
shape  and  colour  lying  amongst  other 
and   different  boulders  on  the  lake- 
shore.     It  was  slightly  tinged  with  a 
blue-green  mould,  but  its  deeply  cut 
crevices   were  as  bright  as    red-hot 
wire.     Afterwards  I  picked  up  some 
copper  daggers  of   fine    shape,   and 
sharp  in  edge  and  point.     I  was  also 
present  at  the  finding,  some   thirty 
feet  below  the  level  of  Lake  Superior, 
of  three  swords,  20  in.,  18  in.,  and  16 
in.   long  respectively,  also  complete 
in  bevelled  edge  and  shapeful  point, 
handle  and  fluting  of  the  sides  finely 
wrought,  untouched  by  the  lapse  of 
time,   and   but  little   sullied  by   the 
presence  of  an  oxide.     I  subsequently 
visited  the  Ontonagon  district,  where 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  saw 
native    copper    lying    in    its    rocky 
womb,   twin-bom    with    silver,    and 
shining  with  a  lustre  comparable  only 
to  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies.   There 
is  something  in  the  sight  and  presence 
of  a  large  massy  body  shining  in  the 
dark  of  the  earth,  and  retaining  its 
brightness  for  the  eye  to  fake  in  its 
fill  of  beauty,  that  may  be  compared 
to  the  charm  of  sustained  music  unex- 
pectedly heard  for  the  first  time ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  year's  residence  in 
that  metallic  region,  I  had  abundant 
opportunities    of   returning    to  that 
comparison  and  testing  it«  tnith. 


On  my  return  to  England  I  carried 
with  me  many  samples  of  these  metals, 
which   were   analysed   in   the    usual 
way ;  but  the  gangue  of  the  samples 
from  Keewaiwona  carried  a  number 
of  bright  specks  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  which  I  picked  out  with  a  pair 
of  pincers.      They  were  globules  of 
a    bright   grey- white    metal,    which 
had  resisted  the  action  alike  of  nitric 
acid  and  aqua  regia.     Assist^ed  by  my 
late  friend  Mr.  W.  Valentin,  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  15  grains' 
weight  of  these  minute  specks  were 
treated  A%ith  an  infusion  of  potassio 
bisulphate,  dissolved  in  water,  preci- 
pitated on    zinc,    and    subsequently 
heated  in  hydrogen,  giving  us  a  dark- 
grey   powdery  substance  that   could 
be    beaten    into     shape.       Professor 
Frankland  subjected  a  portion  of  this 
to  spectrum  analysis.     The  left  hand 
of  the  ribbon  was  filled  in  with  the 
bars   characteristic  of  rhodium,  and 
the  charcoal  finger  crucibles  earned 
minute    particles    of    pure    metallic 
rhodium,    which    I    retain.      Subse- 
quently to  this  I  was  requested  by 
Mr.  Valentin  to  analyse  the  "impuri- 
ties "  of  certain  coppers,  which  1  did, 
not  knowing  whence  the  coppers  came, 
or  in   what  part  of  the  world  they 
were  found ;  they  yielded  us,  among 
other  elements,   ruthenium   and  iri- 
dium.    When  I   came  to  learn  that 
these  coppers  came  from   the  great 
native  copper  deposit  from  which  the 
Incas  took   their  metal  for  making 
their  edge-tools  and  weapons,   their 
arrow-heads  and  vessels,  their  bright 
flat  reflecting  mirrors  to  give  gladness 
to  their  women,  their  concave  mirrors 
by   which   their  priests    "drew  fire 
from    the     sun," — ^the    whole    thing 
flashed  across  my  mind,  that  it  was 
to  the  presence  of  the  metals  of  the 
platinum  group  that  the  hardness  of 
the  copper  was  due,  and  not  to  any 
art  of  hardening  copper,  which  was 
known  to  the  Incas,  but  is  now  lost. 
Then  I  returned  to  Lake  Superior  to 
hunt  for  the  home  of  rhodium,  sending 
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from  time  to  time  to  Mr.  Valentin  for 
analysis  examples  of  a  certain  lustrous 
deeply-dyed  native  copper,  and  he 
always  found  traces  of  rhodium. 

I  come  therefore  to  the  conclusion, 
that  all  the  knowledge  which  the 
Incas  and  the  Hurons  had  on  the 
hardening  of  copper  was  due  to  their 
love  of  beautiful  things :  they  came  to 
know  by  experience  that  the  deep- 
coloured  copper  from  a  certain  locality 
was  not  only  fine  of  complexion,  but 
very  hard :  of  this,  therefore,  they 
made  their  excellent  vessels  and  their 
keen-cutting  blades. 

Professor  Roberts,  of  the  Eoyal 
Mint,  who  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
this  matter,  has  made  an  experiment 
with  90  per  cent,  of  copper  and  10  per 
cent,  of  rhodium,  which  has  yielded 
an  alloy  very  similar  in  colour  to  the 
native  copper  of  Keewaiwona:  the 
fracture  is  exactly  the  same  in  shade, 
but  of  its  hardness  it  is  difficult  to 
tell :  a  portion  of  the  alloy  left  in  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible  was  found  to 
be  very  hard.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that 
Professor  Koberts  may  yet  find  time 
to  conduct  other  experiments  which 
shall  throw  some  light  on  the  amount 
of  rhodium  with  which  Nature  used  to 


form  that  alloy  of  her  own,  and  from 
which  we  may  assume  that  some  of 
her  devout  children  made  their  most 
perfect  things. 


In  printing  the  foregoing  commu- 
nication, I  offer  my  very  sincere 
thanks  to  Mr.  Duffield  for  his  interest- 
ing account  of  a  discovery  so  important 
in  its  bearing  on  the  general  question 
of  pre-historic  metallurgy.  1'he  dis- 
covery presents  an  obvious  analogy  fo 
the  implements  of  copper,  harder  than 
ordinary  commercial  copper,  which  I 
found  in  the  stratum  of  the  firnt  city 
at  Hissarlik  (see  p.  251);  but  there 
has  not  been  time,  since  my  attention 
was  called  to  it,  to  decide  the  question 
whether  the  copper  found  by  me  is,  in 
fact,  a  natural  alloy  similar  to  that 
which  Mr.  Duffield  discovered  in  Ame- 
rica. The  necessary  experiments  have 
still  to  be  conducted ;  but  meanwhile  I 
feel  it  an  honour  and  pleasure  that 
the  present  work  should  be  enriched 
with  a  discovery  that  promises  to  be 
fruitful  in  results  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  early  Copper  Age,  which  we  now 
know  certainly  to  have  preceded  that 
of  Bronze  (see  pp.  257,  258).— H.  S. 
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ON    HERA    BOOPIS. 


By  Professor  Henry  Bruosch-Bey. 


In  no  other  land  of  the  ancient  world 
does  the  worship  of  the  Cow  play  so 
important  a  part  as  in  Egypt.  The 
representations  and  inscriptions  on 
the  oldest  monuments  already  contain 
copious  references  to  the  sacred  Cow ; 
but  it  is  only  from  the  monuments  of 
later  periods  that  scientific  enquiry  is 
first  supplied  with  clearer  information 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  worship  and 
its  connection  with  a  goddess  of  the 
Egyptian  Olympus  of  learned  inves- 
tigation. The  following  account, 
founded  on  monumental  records,  com- 
prises in  one  view  everything  that 
relates  to  the  origin  of  this  worship, 
and  that  is  calculated  to  throw  light 
on  the  nature  of  this  peculiar  venera- 
tion for  the  cow. 

In  the  oldest  representations,  re- 
lating to  the  creation  of  the  world, 
the  cow,  coming  forth  out  of  the 
primeval  waters,  appears  on  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Hermopolite  nome  in 
Upper  Egypt  as  the  mother  of  the 
young  Sun-god.  •  Clinging  to  the 
horns  of  his  parent,  the  young  god 
kindles  the  light  of  day,  and  the  life 
of  all  creatures  begins  with  him.  To 
speak  in  the  language  of  the  monu- 
ments, Isis  (that  is,  the  cow)  causes 
her  son  Horus  (more  exactly  Harpo- 
crates,  that  is,  "  Horus  the  child  ")  to 
come  into  existence  first  of  all,  and 
the  visible  forms  of  the  world  com- 
mence the  cycle  of  their  earthly  course 
from  life  to  death :  Horus  becomes 
Osiris,  and,  in  the  eternal  revolution 
of  things,  from  the  dead  Osiris  a  new 
rejuvenated  Horns  is  developed.     In 


this  myth  Osiris  symbolizes  the  prim- 
eval water,  the  fertilizing  moisture; 
Isis,  under  the  image  of  the  cow,  the 
receptive  and  productive  power  of 
nature;  Horus,  the  light  which  is 
kindled  from  the  moisture,  just  as  in 
the  teaching  of  Heraclitus,  sumamed 
"  the  obscure"  (6  (TKortiyoi),  This  is  the 
esoteric  part  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
doctrines  of  hoary  wisdom,  to  which  a 
later  cycle  of  myths  sought  to  give  an 
historic  foundation. 

The  more  ancient  conception,  which 
goes  back  to  the  times  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  gives  the  following  solution 
of  the  enigmatical  representation  of 
the  goddess  Isis  with  the  head  of  a  cow. 
Horus  (Apollo)  and  Set  (Typhon) 
fought  with  one  another  for  the 
sovereignty  over  the  kingdom  of 
Osiris.  Set  is  defeated.  Isis,  moved 
with  compassion  for  the  "  elder  brother  " 
conquered  by  Horus,  frees  him  from 
his  bonds.  Horus,  filled  with  anger 
and  rage,  separates  the  head  of  Isis 
from  her  body.  Thot,  the  Egyptian 
Hermes,  by  the  aid  of  the  magic  power 
of  his  charms,  replaces  it  by  the  head 
of  the  (sacred)  Cow  (Jep-ahe),  This 
strange  myth  is  preserved  in  the 
Sallier  papyrus  No.  4,  containing 
an  ancient  Egyptian  calendar  of  the 
times  of  the  first  Bamessids,  according 
to  which  this  event  took  place  on  the 
26th  day  of  the  month  Thot  (the  I4th 
of  August,  according  to  the  Sothis- 
year,  and  the  23rd  of  September,*  ac- 


'  Chabas,   Le  Caiendrier  du  papyrus  Sallier, 
\v.  p,  30. 
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cording  to  the  Alexandrian  calendar). 
In  remembrance  thereof,  sacrifices  for 
the  gods  Tsis  and  Thot  were  prescribed 
for  ever  on  this  day.       Plutarch*  was 
acquainted  with  this  legend,  of  which 
he  says,  **  The  fight  lasted  many  days, 
and  Horus  conquered.      But  Isis,  to 
whose  keeping  the  fettered   Typhon 
had  been  committed,  did  not  kill  him, 
but  freed  and  dismissed  him.     Horus 
did  not  bear  this  patiently ;    he  even 
laid  hands  on  his  mother,  and  tore 
the  crown  from  her  head ;  but  Hermes 
placed  on  her  a  helmet  like  the  head 
of  a  cow  (fiovKpavov  Kpdvoq)"  The  best 
proof  that  Isis  was  in  fact  worshipped 
under  the  local  conception  of  her  as 
flathor    (Aphrodite)    in    this    cow- 
headed  form,  is  the  name  of  the  town 
dedicated  to  her,  Tep-ahe  (*  cow-head  *), 
called  by  the  Copts,  with  the  article 
prefixed,  Petjdeh,  by  the  Arabs  Atfih, 
the  metropolis  of  the  last  (the  22nd) 
Upper  Egyptian  nome,  known  to  the 
Greeks  under  the  name  of  Aphrodito- 
polis,^  in  which  Isis  was  worshipped 
as  Huthor  (Aphrodite).* 

In  another  conception  (almost  a 
thousand  years  later)  the  myth  which 
identifies  Isis  with  the  cow  is  explained 
in  a  way  that  throws  the  clearest  light 
on  its  connection  with  corresponding 
Greek  myths.  The  goddess  Isis,  per- 
secuted by  Typhon,  retires  to  the 
marshes  of  Buto  in  Lower  Egypt,  on 
the  island  of  Chebi  (the  Chemmis  or 
Chembis  of  the  Greek  authors  from 
Herodotus  onward),  whose  papyrus- 
beds  secured  her  from  the  snares  of 
her  pursuer.  There  she  brought  into 
the  world  her  son  Horus  (sumamed 
Nub,  that  is,  "  the  golden  ").  This 
is  the  same  island  spoken  of  by 
Herodotus    (ii.    156),    according    to 

>  De  laide  et  Oairide,  c.  19. 

'  See  Brugsch,  Dictionnaire  g^ographiqWy 
p.  933, 

*  Ibid.  p.  1360,  xxii.  According  to  Strabo 
also  (xvii.  p.  809),  a  sacred  white  cow  was  held  in 
special  honour  in  the  Arabian  town  of  Aphro- 
ditopolis  (that  is,  on  the  eastern  Arabian  side  of 
Egjpt),  and  in  the  nome  of  the  same  name. 


whom  the  Egyptians  maintained 
that  it  had  been  floating  since  the 
time  when  the  goddess  Lefx)  of  Bato 
received  into  her  care  from  Isis- 
Demeter  the  young  Horus-Apollo. 
The  Egyptian  representation  of  the 
legend  of  the  journey  of  Isis  to  the 
island  of  Chebi-Chemmis  is  found 
most  fully  in  a  part  of  the  remarkable 
texts  which  are  treated  of  in  the 
Mettemich-Stele  of  the  time  of  king 
Nectanebus  I.  (378-360  B.C.),  for 
the  full  publication  of  which,  under 
the  title:  "The  Mettemich-Stele 
published  for  the  first  time  in  its 
original  size  "  (Leipzig,  1877),*  science 
is  indebted  to  the  industry  of  a  young 
Eussian  Egyptologist,  M.  Golnisheff. 
I  have  published  the  translation  of 
the  part  in  question  in  the  Aegyptische 
ZdUckrift  for  1879,  page  i. 

The  Egyptian  texts  frequently 
allude  in  other  passages  to  the  wander- 
ings of  Isis,  and  to  the  flight  of  the 
goddess  from  Typhon.  In  these,  Isis 
appears  accompanied  by  her  son 
Horus,  whom  she  seeks  to  withdraw 
from  the  snares  of  his  hostile  brother 
by  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  stratagems 
and  magic  arts.  The  most  remarkable 
account  is  that  found  on  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  great  temple  of  Edfou 
(ApoUinopolis  Magna  in  Upper  Egypt) 
regarding  the  statements  of  mythical 
geography  about  the  seven  Oases 
of  the  Libyan  Desert,  known  to 
the  Egyptians  in  the  times  of  the 
Ptolemies.*  Under  the  head  which 
treats  of  the  Oasis  of  To-ahe,  that 
is  "  Land  of  the  Cow  "  (the  present 
Oasis  of  Farafrah)  it  is  expressly 
noted  that  here  the  worship  of  Osiris 
was  predominant,  in  which  the  great 
trinity,  Osiris,  Isis  and  Horus,  was 
venerated  by  the  inhabitants.  On  this 
occasion  it  is  related  of  the  goddess  : 
"  She  wandered  about  with  her  son, 

*  Die  Mettemich-Stele  in  der   Originalgrdsse 
zmn  erstcn  Mai  herausgegehen ;  Leipzig,  1877. 

•  Published  in  full  in  Diimichen'a  Die  Oasen 
der  libjschea  Wuste ;  Strassbnpg,  1877,  plate  iv 
foil. 
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the  young  boy,  to  hide  him  from  Set 
(Typhon).  This  goddess  changed 
herself  into  the  sacred  Cow  Hor-Secha, 
and  the  young  boy  into  the  sacred 
Bull  Hapi  (Apis,  Epaphus).  She  went 
with  him  to  thid  town  of  Hapi  (Apis, 
in  the  Libyan  nome  of  Lower  Egypt), 
in  order  to  behold  his  father  Otiirit) 
who  is  there." 

Nothing  can  be  plainer,  clearer,  or 
more  instructive  than  these  few  words, 
which  throw  such  a  surprising  light 
on  the  worship  of  the  Cow  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  Delta.  The  geo- 
graphical researches  founded  on  an 
almost  inexhaubtible  supply  of  re- 
cords from  all  times  of  Egyptian 
history,  to  which  my  whole  attention 
has  been  turned  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  afford  most  important  disclosures 
as  to  the  worship  of  the  Cow  in  the 
Libyan  nome,  inclusive  of  the  nome 
called  Mareotes  by  the  geographer 
Ptolemy.^  Three  towns,  above  all, 
claim  our  attention  in  this  connection. 
First  the  town  of  Hapi,  Apis,  the  old 
capital  of  the  Libyan  nome,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  Mareotis, 
with  the  worship  of  Osiris  as  a  bull ; 
next,  the  place  Tha-ahe,  *'the  Cow- 
town"  par  excdlence^  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  former;  and 
the  place  I'ha-IIor-Secha,  or  Tha- 
Secha-Hor  (the  Taxopaa  of  Ptolemy), 
the  name  of  which  means  "  Abode  or 
Town  of  the  sacred  Cow  Hor-Secha.® 
All  these  designations  had  their  origin 
in  the  flight  of  Isis  and  her  son  Hoinis 
from  the  Oasis  of  the  "Cow-land" 
(Farafrali)  to  the  maritime  districts  of 
the  Libyan  nome  situated  to  the  north, 
the  ancient  settlements  of  immigrant 
tribes,  who  were  wont  to  direct  their 
course  to  Egypt  on  the  west  by  land, 

'  Referring  to  classical  accounts,  it  may  be 
remarked  here  that,  according  to  Strabo  (xvii. 
p.  80X  an  Aphrodite,  and  a  cow  consecrated  to 
her,  were  worshipped  in  the  town  of  Momemphis, 
belonging  to  the  ancient  Libyan  nome  of  the  ! 
monuments. 

*  See  my  treatiso  Le  lac  Mar^tiSf  in  the  licmtc 
^i/ptoiiMjitjue ;  Paris,  1880,  p.  32. 


on  the  north  by  water,  and  who  were 
destined  to  become  disagreeable  neigh- 
bours for  the  Egyptians.  That  among 
these  foreigners  there  were  also  ad- 
venturers of  lonio-Carian  descent,  is 
proved  by  the  purely  Greek  designa- 
tions of  some  names  and  towns  situated 
on  this  side  of  Egypt ;  designations, 
the  origin  of  wliich  appears  to  have 
been  connected  above  all  with  pro- 
minent names  in  the  Trojan  legends. 
Menelaus  and  his  pilot  Canobus  gave 
their  names,  the  former  to  a  nome, 
the  latter  to  the  well-known  town  of 
Canobus.  Helen  and  Paris,  on  their 
voyage  to  Egypt,  landed  in  the  same 
parts,  to  claim  the  hospitality  of  the 
Egyptian  coastguard.  Besides  these 
famous  names,  other  appellations  of  a 
Greek  form  indicate  a  foreign  inter- 
course, the  origin  of  which  must  not 
be  first  sought  in  the  times  of  classical 
antiquity.  The  designation  of  the 
Metelitio  Nome,  lying  upon  the  sea  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Canobic  branch 
of  the  Kile,  shows  most  clearly  how- 
regular  foreign  intercourse  must  have 
been  in  this  part  of  the  Delta ;  for  the 
origin  of  the  name  cannot  be  sought 
in  any  Grecized  Egyptian  word,  but 
in  the  pure  Greek  /AcnyXvs,  "foreign 
visitor  and  settler."  Thus,  then,  we 
obtain  the  clearest  explanation  of  the 
fact  that,  besides  the  worship  of  Osiris, 
the  Egyptian  monuments  attribute  to 
the  districts  frequented  by  foreigners  a 
worship  of  the  (Ty phonic)  Set,  which 
found  its  sensuous  expression  in  the 
animals  consecratod  to  this  deity, 
the  crocodile  and  the  hippopotamus.* 
While  these  strangers  brought  to 
the  Egyptians  what  the  latter  were 
accustomed  to  comprehend  under  the 
general  name  of  Set,  that  is  every- 
thing foreign,  on  the  other  hand 
the  former  received  more  from  the 
^SyP*i"^8  than  they  themselves  were 
in  a  position  to  give.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  religion,  what  must  have 
specially  struck  the  foreigners  was  the 


See  my  DktioniMO'e  (jtbjniphi*ju^,  p.  1305  f. 
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worship  of  Osiris,  that  is,  the  primitive 
form  of  the  Egyptian  faith,  with 
its  peculiar  idea  of  the  wandering 
Isis,  who,  in  the  shape  of  a  oow, 
sought  to  escape  the  snares  of  Set. 
Even  though  they  may  not  have  known 
the  secret  meaning  of  this  myth, 
which  had  been  developed  on  the 
Libyan  side  of  Egypt  along  the  sea- 
coast,  and  which  denoted  the  conflict 
of  foreign  ideas  with  the  native 
religion,  customs,  and  views — the 
former  symbolized  by  the  forms  of 
Set  and  his  demoniacal  animals,  the 
crocodile  and  the  hippopotamus,  the 
latter  by  the  trinity  of  Osiris,  Isis, 
and  Horus,  and  by  the  animal  forms 
of  the  sacred  cow,  Hor-secha,  and  the 
Apis-bull, — ^yet  the  Gi-eek  genius 
breathed  its  life  into  these  legends  of 
pure  Egyptian  origin,  and  modelled 
them  according  to  special  local  colour* 
ing  into  special  myths,  which  found 
their  most  striking  expression  in  the 
Hera  Boopis,  and  in  the  cow-headed 
lo,  the  wandering  goddess,  whose 
name  is  from  the  root  I  in  cT/ai: 
and  in  ancient  Egyptian  the  root  t, 
itt,  to,  as  also  the  Coptic  word  i  derived 
from  it,  denote  exactly  the  same — ire, 
venire.  The  migration  and  trans- 
ference of  this  legend  from  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  Egyptian  Delta  to 
the  Greek  coasts  and  islands,  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  conceived  under 
the  form  of  an  historical  fact,  which  is 
best  exhibited  in  the  fable  of  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Libyan  king  Danaiis, 
the  brother  of  Aegyptus,  to  Argos. 

I  am  not  bold  enough  to  seek  an 
Egyptian  origin  for  the  name  of  Da- 
naiis, according  to  a  method  in  favour 
with  many  scholars  nowadays ;  but  1 
cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  fact 
that,  among  the  districts  and  tribes 
nearest  to  the  sea-coabt  of  the  Libyan 
nome,  there  appeal  s  the  name  Tehannu, 
Thannu,  which  must  have  been  known 
down  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  since 
this  writer  expressly  observes,  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  regions,  nomcs, 
and  towns,  on  the  west  side  of  the 


Delta:   rov   ^   Maptuarov  ra   fiev    hrl 
OaXacraTj  KoXwrcn  Totvcui  ^  Tcvcicu     Re- 
garded from  this  point  of  view,  the 
contest  for  sovereignty,  celebrated  in 
the  Greek  legend,  between  the  two 
brothers  Danaus  and  Aegyptas,  that 
is  between  a  Libyan  and  Egyptian 
race,  would  have  a  deeper  historical 
significance.     We  know  still  further 
from  the  Egyptian  monumental  re« 
cords,  that  under  Mineptah  II.  (Me- 
nephthes,  about  1300  B.C.),  the  son  of 
king  Bamses  II.,  there  occurred   a 
vast  migration,  which  first  made  its 
pressure    felt    from     Libya    on    the 
western  territory  of  the  Delta,^®  whose 
nearest  border  district,  lying  along 
the  sea-coast,  embraced  the  land  and 
people  of  the  Tehannu  or  Tehennu 
(the   inserted   vowels   e  and    a    are 
doubtful,  since  they  have  to  be  sup- 
plied).      The    name     Tehannu^    also 
written     jsiuiply      Tehan     or     Than, 
which  here  appears  a  second  time  in 
a  wider  sense,  is  of  pure  Egyptian 
origin,  and  must  be  referred  to  the 
Egyptian    root  thn,   "to    glitter,   to 
shine,  to  flash,  to  beam,"   (compare 
the  Coptic  OHH  fulgur) ;  whence  also 
we  find  the  name  thn  as  the  desig- 
nation of  a  stone,  according  to  Lep- 
sius  the  yellow  topaz,  although  this 
latter  explanation  is  not  placed  beyond 
doubt.      The    Egyptian    appellation 
ihn,  transferred  lo  another  and  larger 
territory,  reminds  us  at  once  of  the 
Greek  name  Marmarica  (Mapfjuapucrf) 
for  the  region  which   followed  im- 
mediately to  the  west  of  the  Libyan 
nome,  and,  in  the  time  of  the  geo- 
grapher Ptolemy,  formed  a  separate 
independent  nome,  belonging  to  Egypt. 
Just  as  the  Egyptian  root  thn,  so  the 
Greek   fxtipfiaifHi},   fjuapfiapi^w,   signifies 
"  to  glisten,  to  glimmer,  to  sparkle, 
to  shine,"  whence  the  derivatives  fjiop- 
fxap€o^y  "glistening,   gleaming,"  fiofy' 
fxapo^y  "shining  stone,  marble,"  and, 
lot  us  now  add,  MapfuipiKrjj  in  a  sense 


'•  See  my  History  of  Etjijitj  p.  567  ;  vol.  ii. 
p.  V22  f.,  Eng.  trans.  2nd  cd. 
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referring  to  the  brightness  and  glitter 
of  the  district,  which  oonsiiits  of  bright, 
shining  limestone. 

Whether  we  accept  the  connection 
of  the  Greek  Danaiis  with  the  name 
of  the  larger  region  (Marmarica)  or 
of  the  lesser  (Taiveid,  Tcveta),  called 
Thn  on  the  monuments,  the  Libyan 
locality  of  both  remains  as  cer- 
tain as  the  Libyan  origin  of  King 
Danaiis.  The  statement,  accredited 
by  the  ancients,  that  he  taught  the 
Argives  among  other  things  to  build 
larger  and  more  convenient  ships,  and 
to  dig  wells  (we  may  call  to  mind  the 
cisterns  in  Libya,  the  land  of  drought), 
cannot  but  contribute  to  give  greater 
force  to  the  probability  of  this  con- 
nection ;  and  still  more  so  the  circum- 
stance, that  Danaiis  made  good  his 
claim  to  Argos  by  proving  his  descent 
from  Inachus,  that  is,  from  the  father 
of  16,  the  Libyan  Isis,  the  Cow- 
Mother  of  Epaphus-Apis. 

The  comparison  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Greek  accounts  concerning  the 
worship  of  the  Cow  and  of  the  cow- 
headed  goddess,  whatever  were  the 
names  and  local  conceptions  of  her  in 
Greece  and  Egypt,  leads  to  the  follow- 
ing result : — 

The  Cow  (ahe)f  under  the  peculiar 
mythological  name  of  Ilor-secha  or 
Secha-hor,  was  regarded  on  the  Libyan 
side  of  Egypt — from  the  Oasis  of  To- 
ahe  (that  is  "  Cow-land,"  the  Farafrah 
of  our  time)  to  the  sea-coa^t — as  the 
living  symbol  of  the  goddess  Isis; 
and  was  worshipped  there  in  towns 
and  sanctuaries  of  the  same  name. 
She  represents  the  transformed  Isis, 
who  in  this  shape  seeks  to  escape  the 


persecutions  of  Set,  the  Eakodaemon 

of  the  Egyptian  pantheon.  The  region 

of  her  wanderings  is  Libya  and  the 

Libyan  desert  in  the  narrow  sense  of 

the  word.     Her  child  Hor,  the  future 

Osiris-Serapis,  appears  veiled  under 

the     form    of   a    Bull,     the     Hapi- 

Apis-Epaphus.     The  Libyan  seat  of 

his  worship  is   the    town    of    Apis, 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake 

Mareotis.     The  Cow-headed  Q)odpis) 

Isis,  or  whatever  may  have  been  her 

local   designation,   or  Isis   with  the 

horns  of  a  cow  and  the  disc  of  the 

moon  between  them  on  her  head,  are 

stereotyped    forms   of  the  Egyptian 

idols,  the  origin  of  which  goes  back 

to  the  most  ancient  times  of  Egyptian 

history.      The   relationship  of  these 

forms  with  the  Hera-I6,  in  idea  and 

representation,   is   indisputable,    and 

comes  from  a  common  source,  which 

had     its    origin    from    the    soil    of 

the   Libyan   side    of   the    Egyptian 

Delta — on  that  territory  which,  in  the 

earlier  times  of  the  history  of  the 

Pharaohs,  witnessed  the  development 

of  an   active  foreign  intercourse  by^ 

sea  and  land.^ 

Every  connection  of  the  Greek 
yXavKcoiris,  as  an  epithet  of  the  Homeric 
Athene,  with  Egyptian  representa- 
tions, must  be  rejected.  The  Egyp- 
tians regarded  the  owl  as  a  bird  of  ill 
omen ;  and  no  deity,  whether  male  or 
female,  bears  the  head  of  this  animal. 

*  These  views  of  my  friend  Brugsch  agree 
perfectly  with  the  myth  of  lo  as  given  in  the 
Prmnetheus  of  Aeschylus,  and  especially  with 
the  termination  of  her  wandering  in  Egypt, 
where  she  gives  birth  to  Epaphus. 

H.   SCIILIEMANN. 
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My  dear  friend  Schliemann,  —  In 
complying  most  readily  with  your 
Yiish  to  do  justice  to  the  above  title 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Egyptian 
antiquity,  I  am  troubled  with  certain 
scruples,  which  I  cannot  withhold 
from  you  in  the  very  beginning  of 
my  letter.  As  I  have  the  accidental 
merit,  by  favour  only  of  good  for- 
tune, of  having  moved  for  a  long  num- 
ber of  years  amidst  the  world  of 
Egyptian  monuments  as  among  old 
acquaintances,  you  will  perhaps  de- 
mand from  me,  as  from  an  initiated 
priest,  disclosures  on  the  relations 
between  Troy  and  Egypt.  You  may 
expect  from  me  the  sohition  of  ob- 
scure historical  enigmas,  and  rejoice 
by  anticipation  at  having  found  at 
the  right  hour  the  right  man,  who 
has  in  this  respect  succeeded  in 
evoking,  as  if  by  enchantment,  old 
life  from  the  ruins  of  dead  monu- 
ments. Nothing  have  I  to  bring  of 
all  that  you  expect  and  that  I  should 
like  to  lay  at  your  feet,  as  the  most 
eloquent  testimony  of  my  friendship 
and  high  esteem.  Is  it  my  fault,  is 
it  the  fault  of  the  monuments,  if  I 
appear  before  you  with  a  poor  gift? 
I  fear  the  feult  lies  with  both,  and, 
with  this  fiank  confession,  I  transport 
myself  into  the  midst  of  the  monu- 
ments and  their  inscriptions. 

The  name  of  the  Hellenes  must 
necessarily  have  been  known  to  the 
Egyptians  from  the  time  when  Hel- 
lenes, as  pirates  or  as  travellers  and 
cabt,-away  mariners,  set  foot  c»n  Egyp- 
tian wil.      The  latest  testimonies  to 


this  are  furnished,  as  is  self-evident, 
by  the  times  of  the  Ft'jlemies.  On  the 
extant  stones  and  in  the  pap3'rus-roll8 
of  that  epoch,  which  is  comparatively 
the  modern  history  of  Egypt,  the 
Hellenes  are-  called  by  the  name 
of  Uinen,  Ueinen,  which  has  continued 
in  the  C!optio  language  in  the  forms 
of  Ueinin^  Ueeintn,  Ueeienin.  The  word 
so  written  and  spoken  has  no  linguis- 
tic connection  either  with  the  'laovcs, 
*Ia>v€s,  of  the  Greeks,  or  with  the  Javan 
of  the  Bible  (as  has  been  generally 
assumed),  but  it  is  a  derivative  from 
the  Egyptian  root  unt,  utm,  preserved 
also  in  Coptic  in  the  forms  uoein,  uSini, 
uoeinej  etc.,  with  the  significations  of 
the  Latin  lumen,  lux,  splendor,  and, 
in  composition  with  the  verb  er 
(  =f<icere,  esse),  it  means  fulgere,  splen- 
dere,  illucescere,  iUuminare,  or  parti- 
cipially,  lucidus,  splendens.  I  observe 
at  once  in  this  place  how,  in  fact, 
the  peoples  of  the  Pulasta  (Pelas- 
gians)  and  Tekkar  (Teucrians)^  are 
once  denoted  on  a  monument,  of 
the  times  of  King  Eamses  III.,  with 
the  help  of  a  Semitic  word  like 
taker,  that  is  in  Hebrew  HH^,  "biil- 
liant,"  "  shining,"  "  ctinspicuous," 
"celebrated."  That  is  to  say,  the 
above  nations,  which  1  have  in  my 
mind,  are  called,  some  of  them, 
"  celebrated  peoples  on  the  land,"  the 
others  "  on  the  sea." 

I'his  designation,  which  implies  so 
much  that  is  flatteiing  for  the  Hel- 


»  Ilis'ory  of  Ktjijpt,  vol.  ii.  p.  153  foil.,  tug. 
trans.  2nd  ed. 
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lenes,  can  only  be  established,  as  I  have 
said,  for  tlie  later  period  of  Egyptian 
history.  It  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  demotic  epoch  of  writing.  It  is, 
however,  scarcely  to  be  presumed  that 
the  Egyptian  proper  name  Uitien,  in 
connection  with  the  Semitic  tcJier — 
both  with  the  sense  of  "  light,  lumin- 
ous, brilliant,"— could  have  been  an 
invention  of  the  Egyptians.  On  the 
contrary,  the  supposition  may  be 
admitted,  that  the  name  UtTien  repre- 
sented the  Egyptian  translaiion  of  a 
genuine  Greek  denomination  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  and  in  this  connection 
I  call  to  mind  the  name  Hellas, 
Hellen,  itself,  the  root  of  which 
seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  Greek 
stem  sel  (compare  o-cAa?,  o-cXao),  o-cXao-- 
aofuJLL,  "lustre,"  "glance,"  "shine,") 
with  the  signification  of  "to  be 
bright,  glance,  shine,  glimmer."  Ana- 
logies within  Greek  itself  are  not 
wanting.  Let  us  compare  crcX-aviy 
with  IX-dvrj,  "torch,"  ScX-ijny,  "moon," 
o-vs  with  V9,  the  name  of  the  race  of 
the  'EXXoL  (Strabo,  vii.  §  328)  with  the 
Homeric  ^ScXXot  (Iliad  xvi.  234);  let 
us  add  to  this  the  words  in  which 
the  Greek  aspii-ate  (*)  is  equivalent 
to  the  Latin  «,  as  in  v9  =  «w,  €Sos  = 
sedes,  0X9  =  saly  solum,  Ifnrw  =  serpo, 
IXUrj  =  salixj  oA-Xo/ioi  =  salio,  ^Xto9  = 
sol,  iS<ys  =  sudor,  and  many  others. 

In  the  existing  bilingual  and  tri- 
lingual inscriptions,  the  demotic 
Uinen  uniformly  corresponds  to  a 
hieroglyphic  form  Hc^neb  or  Hau-neb, 
which  (compound)  word  has  the 
signification  of  "  those  who  are 
behind  their  chiefs,  those  who  follow 
their  chiefs,"  consequently  foreign- 
ers, who  choose  their  chiefs  in 
order  to  accompany  them  on  warlike 
expeditions.  My  explanation  of  this 
most  ancient  proper  name  is  new ; 
but  I  have  confirmed  it  by  the  most 
striking  examples  of  its  use.  The 
Hau-neb  appear  already  on  the  monu- 
ments  of  an  early  time,  even  before 
the  epoch  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty 
(about  1700  B.C.).     They  make  their 


appearance  in  what  is  called  the 
"  List  of  the  Nine  Nations,"  as  a  dis- 
tinct group  of  peoples,  whose  places  of 
abode  are  clearly  and  distinctly  indi- 
cated by  the  following  words  in  an 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic  text  of  the 
Ptolemaic  time:  ^'Hau-neb  is  the 
name  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
and  coasts  of  the  sea,  and  the  numer- 
ous and  great  (or,  the  very  numerous) 
peoples  of  the  north."  In  this  geo- 
graphical conception  of  the  seat  of 
the  peoples  and  races  of  the  north  on 
the  soil  of  Asia  Minor,  called  Hau- 
neb, — established  as  it  is  by  the  monu- 
ments— we  have  the  solid  foundation 
for  all  the  indications  of  the  earlier 
and  later  monuments. 

With  some  of  these  peoples  we  be- 
come first  acquainted  from  the  records 
of  the  monuments  about  the  cam- 
paigns of  King  Kamses  II.  Sestura 
(Sesostris)  against  the  mighty  peo- 
ple of  the  Cheta  or  Chita,  the  Hittitea, 
or  "  children  of  Cheth,"  of  the  Bible. 
A  great  confedeiacy  of  nations,  which 
extended  over  Western  Asia  and  Asia 
Minor,  opposed  the  celebrated  Egyp- 
tian conqueror,  in  order  to  dispute 
with  him  the  supremacy  over  the 
pai-ts  of  Asia  now  mentioned.  The 
heroic  poem  of  Pentaur,  in  gloiifica- 
tion  of  the  victories  of  this  Pharaoh 
over  the  king  of  Cheta  and  his  con- 
federates, names  as  such,  first  quite 
generally,  "  all  peoples  from  the  fur- 
thest extremities  of  the  sea  to  the 
land  of  Cheta."  The  region  is  dis- 
tinctly indicated :  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  on 
whose  banks  lay  the  eastern  border 
districts  of  Qarqamasha,  Caixshemish,^ 
and  QAZAUANATaN,  Gauzanitis,  the 
Go  hen  of  the  Bible.  Over  again>t 
them,  as  representatives  of  the  western 
regions  of  Asia  Minor  (at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  sea),  appear  the  peoples  of 
the  DaRDaNi,  the  Dardunians,  Mauna, 


'  The  ruins  of  Carchemish  have  been  Iat«Iy 
discovered  at  Jerabiua  (Hierai>oli8)  on  the 
Euphrates. 
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Mauox,  the  Maeonians  or  Meonians 
(the  ancient  Lydians),  Masu,  the 
MjrsianB,  Liku,  the  Lycians.  The 
two  names  of  nations  mentioned  be- 
sides, PiDAsa  and  KeRKesH  or  GeRoesH 
remind  ns,  the  former  of  Pedasus,  the 
latter  of  the  Gergithians  in  the  do- 
minion of  Troas.^ 

These  names,  handed  down  to  ns 
with  all  fidelity,  bear  upon  them  an 
unmistakable  mark,  namely,  that  of  a 
olose  connection  founded  on  a  politico- 
geographical  relation.  They  exhibit 
the  military  power  of  Western  Asia 
in  its  chief  representatives,  just  as 
we  already  have  them  enumerated  by 
name  in  Homer  in  the  Catalogue  of 
the  allies  of  Troy.  But  the  Ilion  to 
which  prominence  has  been  given  by 
E.  de  Roug6,  in  his  celebrated  disserta- 
tion on  the  epic  of  Ramses — in  ancient 
Egyptian  Jrt-tina,  Iliuna, — must  dis- 
appear from  the  record  of  the  Trojan 
allies  of  the  Cheta  in  their  contest 
against  Sesostris,  for  the  reading 
lli-una  has  probably  to  be  rectified  in 
respect  of  the  first  part  of  the  name, 
ili,^  It  is  not  to  be  read  lli-una,  but 
Ma-una,  that  is  Mcteanta, 

We  feel  bound  to  maintain  that  the 
whole  series  of  the  confederates  named, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  "  be- 
ginning from  the  furthest  extremities 
of  the  sea,"  as  the  texts  express  them- 
selves, is  an  historical  fact  of  capital 
importance.  It  gives  us  the  cei-tainty 
that,  about  a  hundred  years  before 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  nations 
enumemted  inhabited  the  same  terri- 
tories which  the  geographers  of  clas^i- 

'  Unless  we  are  altogether  deceived,  both 
names  are  derived  from  Semitic  roots.  Pedasos 
reminds  of  the  root  potash  "to  hammer," 
whence  pattish  "  iron-hammer ; "  gergesh  of  gir^ 
gash ;  Chaldean,  gargeshta ;  Arabic,  girgts 
**clay,  loam — black  silt."  The  change  of  the 
Semitic  sound  sh  into  the  Greek  (  can  be  proved 
also  by  other  examples:  compare  Kadeshy  in 
Greek  Kadytis. 

^  The  sign  in  question  is  of  a  polyphonic 
nature,  and  can  be  equally  well  read  iri.  Hi,  or  ma 
and  7nar,  From  internal  reasons,  the  statement 
of  which  cannot  be  given  here  without  prolix 
explanations,  I  prefer  the  reading  »ia. 


cal  antiquity  have  attributed  to  them. 
To  these  we  add,  with  particular  re- 
ference to  later  times,  the  names  of 
the  Shardana  (Shairdana)  and  Turash 
(Tuirash),  generally  with  the  epithet 
*'  of  the  sea  "  ;  which  denoted  nations 
distinguished  by  their  foreign  attire 
and  armament,  first  as  enemies  of  the 
Egyptians,  but  afterwards  also  as 
their  auxiliaries  in  the  wars  of  Ram* 
ses  II.,  both  against  the  Cheta  and 
against  other  peoples.  It  is  ihe  war- 
like races  of  the  Sardians  and  the 
Homeric  Tpa>c9,  the  inhabitants  of 
Troas,  who  thus  show  themnelves  for 
the  first  time  on  the  theatra  of  the 
world's  history  as  faithful  allies  of 
the  Egyptians. 

But  under  the  successor  of  the  great 
Ramses,  king  Mineptah  II.  (about 
1300  B.C.),  the  Pheron  of  Herodotus, 
the  Shardana  and  Turash  appear 
again  as  opponents  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  as  allies  of  the  king  of 
the  Libyans,  who,  from  the  west, 
on  African  soil,  made  a  formid- 
able attack  on  the  region  of  the 
Delta.  According  to  the  texts  relat- 
ing to  them,  they  appear  at  one 
time  as  ''peoples  of  tlie  sea,"  at 
another  as  "peoples  of  the  north," 
that  is  to  say,  as  inhabitants  of  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  in  brotherly 
community  with  the  kindred  tribes 
adjacent  to  their  native  seats.  The 
inscriptions  call  them  in  succession : 
the  "  Shairdana,  Shakalsha,  Akaiua- 
sha,  Leku,  Turisha,"*  which  we 
translate  :  "  the  Sardians,  Shakalsha, 
Achaeans,  Lycians,  Trojans."®  To- 
gether with  their  Libyan  friends,  they 
are  entirely  defeated  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  battle  of  Prosopis;  and 


*  The  final  syllable  sha  or  ash  of  these  or 
other  proper  names  is  remarlcable,  because  it 
represents  a  termination  (the  Greek  os)  which 
does  not  occur  in  any  ancient  Egyptian  writings ; 
it  is  conspicuous  in  the  proper  name  Mashauasha, 
also  written  Mashana,  a  Libyan  people  called 
Maxyes  by  the  Greeks. 

•  History  of  ICgypt^  vol.  ii.  pp.  122,  foil.,  Eng. 
tnms.,  2ud  ed. 
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are  partly  slain  and  partly  carried 
into  captivity.' 

Under  King  Hamses  III.  (1200  b.c.), 
the  Protens  of  Herodotus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Alexandres  and  his 
beloved  Helen,  who  in  their  flight  are 
cast  away  on  Egypt,  this  country  is 
involved  in  new  wars  against  neigh- 
bouring peoples.  Large  confederations 
of  nations  rose  up  more  formidably 
than  ever  before,  to  join  in  hostile 
invasions  upon  Egypt.  From  the 
West  it  was  the  Libyans  (Libu),  with 
their  allies,  who  threatened  Egypt's 
ancient  frontiers  and  independence. 
Among  their  allies  we  cite  the  Masha- 
uasha,  Asabta,  Hasa,  and  Bakana, 
since  the  same  forms  of  names  are 
clearly  preserved  in  the  classical 
designations  of  the  Maxyes,  Asbytae, 
Ausees,  and  Bakales.^  From  the  East 
•*  the  peoples  of  the  north,"  "  the 
inhabitants  of  the  isles  and  the 
coastlands,"  at  one  time  also  called 
Hau-neb,  directed  their  attack  by 
water  and  by  land  against  Egypt. 
The  expedition  on  the  mainland 
issued  from  Asia  Minor.  The  peoples 
and  cities,  which  they  touch  in  their 
migration,  are  seized  with  fear  and 
terror.  They  settle  down  in  the  land 
of  the  Amori  (Amorites)  and  establish 
a  fixed  camp.  Then  the  warlike 
attack  is  again  directed  against 
Egypt.  At  Migdol,  on  the  Pelusian 
arm  of  the  Nile,  they  join  their  con- 
federates, who  arriving  by  sea,  had 
sailed  up  with  their  ships  into  the 
broad  arm  of  the  Nile.  A  great 
battle  is  joined  between  them  and  the 
Egyptians  both  on  land  and  on  the 
water.  The  enemy  are  defeated  and 
killed  or  captured.  Hamses  III.,  the 
victor,  does  not  omit,  in  his  l«ter  expe- 
dition against  Asia  Minor,  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  the  enemies  of  Eg3'pt ; 
and  he  attacks  their  cities  in  their 
own  land,  that  is  to  say  on  the  isles 
and    coast-districts    of    Asia    Minor. 


'   History  of  Ejypt,  vol.  ii.  i>p.  146,  full.,  Eug. 
iransi.,  2uJ  cJ.  *  Ibid,  pp.  153,  full. 


This  in  the  brief  summary  of  the  rich 
representations  and  inscriptions  which 
cover  the  temple  walls  of  Medinet 
Abou  (in  the  western  quarter  of 
Thebes)  and  of  which  the  celebrated 
Harris  Papyrus  No.  1  contains  an 
epitome.* 

"  The  peoples  of  the  north,"  "  the 
inhabitants  of  the  isles  and  of  the 
coast  districts,"  appear  also  in  the 
wall-paintings,  in  two  separate  groups, 
distinguished  by  their  attire  and 
armament.  The  first  includes  the 
peoples  called  Farosata  or  Pulosata 
(Felasgians  —  Philistines  I),  Tekri  or 
Tekkari  (Teucrians)  and  Danau 
(Danai?).  Their  armament  consists 
of  spears,  short  swords,  round  shields, 
and  helmets  crowned  with  feather- 
like crests.  The  enemies  of  the 
Egyptians  designated  as  Furosata  ap- 
pear on  the  monuments  as  the  most 
important  and  most  distinguished 
people  among  the  nations  now  men« 
tioned.  The  termination  ta  gives  to 
the  name  a  Semitic  complexion,  and 
with  this  agrees  the  fact,  that  the 
root  PURos,  PURas,  PULas,  contains  a 
very  suggestive  meaning ;  for  pahu^ 
paUuh  (in  Hebrew),  falasa  (in  Ethi- 
opic)  means  *'  to  make  a  way  for  one- 
self, to  depart  (abroad),  to  migrate." 
The  Furosata  are,  therefore, "  the  wan- 
derers, foreigners,"  which  name  per- 
fectly suits  the  Felasgians  of  the  Greek 
tradition,  whom  Attic  wit  conceived 
as  the  Felargoi,  that  is  "  the  storks," 
which  come  and  depart  again.^^ 

*  Op,  cit  p.  155. 

*'  The  name  1<$  also  contains  a  similar  signlB- 
cation,  for  according  to  your  sagacious  judgment 
{Mycenae^  p.  20)  it  should  be  referred  to  the  root 
I  (in  tlfUf  I  go) ;  in  stating  which  I  ought  not  to 
leare  unnoticed  the  attempt  to  bring  the  name 
of  the  goddess  lo  into  connection  with  the  Egyp- 
tian word  loh  **  moon,"  (but  of  the  masculine 
gender !).  Whether  the  name  of  the  Ionian^  is 
related  to  lo,  as  I  see  from  some  remarks  of 
learned  Hellenists,  I  would  by  no  means  venture 
to  decide.  From  my  Egyptian  and  Oriental 
point  of  view  I  would  rather  refer  it  to  the  root 
I,  which  in  Semitic  as  well  as  in  Archaic-Egyi»- 
tian  (<,  ta,  ia;  .plural,  iuu,  iuu)  signiHes  **  isle  ** 
and  *'  islanders."     In  the  Bible  the  lyyim  (once 
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The  second  gronp  is  formed  by 
the  kindred  peoples  of  the  Shardana, 
Shakalsha,  and  Uashash,  with  the 
epithet  ^'  of  the  sea,"  that  is  valiant 
warriors  on  sea.  Their  armament  is 
essentially  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  first  gronp.  Helmets  suimounted 
with  hom-Uke  crests,  coats  of  mail, 
armlets,  shields  with  handles  and 
bosses,  long  swords,  sandals  on  their 
feet,  —  all  give  them  a  chivalrous 
appearance,  especially  in  contrast 
with  the  Felasgian  group.  The 
Greek  type  is  unmistakable. 

A  pylon  of  the  above-mentioned 
temple  of  Medinet  Abou  shows  the 
king  Bamses  III.  as  vanquisher  of  the 
Hau-neb,  that  is,  the  Hellenes.  He 
brings  to  the  god  Amon  of  Thebes 
thirty-nine  conquered  cities  with  their 
inhabitants,  the  names  of  which — 
often  of  Semitic  oi-igin — may  be  found 
again  on  the  islands  and  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor.^  I  cite  the  most  striking 
names  in  the  appended  list:  No.  5, 
Tarshcha  or  Tarshach  =  Tarsus.  No.  7, 
Salomaski  =  Salamis  in  Cyprus.  No.  8, 
Eatian  =  Rition ;  No.  9,  Ai-mar,  I-mar 

also  Tyyin,  in  the  plural)  are  a  general  synonym 
for  the  coast-lands  and  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. May  not  the  loniana  hare  represented 
by  their  names  just  the  inhabitants  of  those 
islands  and  coasts?  At  all  erents,  this  hint 
appears  to  me  worthy  of  examination.  The 
Bible  (^GenesiSf  x.  4)  expressly  says  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Jaran,  Elishah,  Tarshish,  Kittim  and 
Dodanim :  '*  by  these  were  the  isles  of  the  Gen- 
tiles overspread  *,  in  their  lands,  each  according 
to  their  languages,  races,  and  peoples."  That 
the  ethnic  name  Jayan  is  identical  with  laones, 
lonians,  cannot  be  a  subject  of  the  slightest 
doubt.*^  But  the  opinion  of  a  scholiast  deserves 
notice,  that  the  barbarians  had  denoted  the  Hel- 
lenes by  the  designation  laones,  as  if  the  name 
itself  had  been  of  a  barbarian,  that  is  to  say  not 
Oreek,  origin. 

»  For  the  full  list  see  Hist,  of  Egypt^  vol.  ii. 
pp.  158|  159,  Eng.  trans.  2nd  ed. 


>» 


•  German  ausgebreitet.  A.  V.  "  divided.' 
^  This  was  clearly  seen  by  Milton,  who,  in  his 
catalogue  of  the  fallen  angels  (^Par,  Lost,  bk.  i.) 
calls  the  Greek  deities  **The  Ionian  gods,  of 
Javan's  issue."  In  fact  IHN  is  identical,  letter 
for  letter,  with  {V  (Ton  :  with  the  added 
vowel  pointsi,  Javan). 


=  Marion;  No.  10.  Sali  =  Soli,  and 
No.  1 1,  I-tal  =  Idalion ; — ^all  four  aUo 
in  Cyprus.  No.  14,  Bitar  or  Bizar, 
exactly  represents  the  Hebrew  bezer, 
**  copper  mine."  No.  15,  Asi,  suggests 
the  name  of  Assus,  a  Mysian  city 
in  Troas,  or  of  Issa,  the  ancient 
designation  of  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
or  of  Issus  in  Cilicia.  No.  20,  Kerena, 
Eelena,  recals  Kolonae  in  Troas;  as 
does  No.  22,  Aburot,  Aburt,  the  Mysian 
district  of  Abrettene.  No.  23,  Kabur, 
Kabul,  shows  itself  again  in  the 
Greek  Kabalis,  the  name  of  a  district 
of  Phrygia  and  Lycia.  No.  24,  U-lu, 
if  the  transcription  of  the  name  is 
right,  brings  Ilium  to  mind.  No.  26, 
Kushpita,  Kushpat,  recals  the  Semitic 
Keseph  "silver,"  as  this  again  re- 
minds us  of  the  silver  city  Argyrion 
in  Troas.  With  No.  27,  Kanu,  might 
be  compared  the  name  of  the  city  of 
Caunus  in  Caria,  and  with  L(a)res 
one  of  the  cities  called  Larissa.  No. 
33,  Maulnus,  otherwise  also  written 
in  the  inscriptions  Muaullos,  Mulnus, 
caUs  to  mind  the  Cilician  Mallus,  as 
do  No.  38,  Atena,  and  No.  39,  Karka- 
mash,  the  names  of  the  cities  Adana 
and  Coracesium,  likewise  situated  in 
Cilicia. 

In  this  and  in  all  similar  lists  of 
nations,  countries,  and  cities,  we  can- 
not think  of  a  strictly  geographical 
arrangement.  The  monuments  prove 
this  a  hundred  times.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  names  which  have  a  broad 
general  connection  are  not  separated. 
The  general  outline  which  includes 
the  above-mentioned  list  of  cities  is 
traced  out,  for  the  reference  is  to  the 
islands  and  coast-cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
of  that  region,  namely,  on  which  the  mi- 
grations of  Aryan  and  Semitic  groups 
of  nations  present  a  confused  scene  of 
movements  hither  and  thither.  The 
fact,  that  the  monuments,  which  are 
contemporary  with  the  Trojan  epoch 
begin  suddenly  to  speak  and  to  present 
the  wandering  tribes  according  to  their 
appearance  and  their  names  before  our 
astonished  eyes,  is  another  witness  of 
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the  certainty  of  the  Greek  traditions 
about  the  olden  time.  In  this  respect  the 
information  of  the  monuments  acquires 
a  value  beyond  all  description.  Troas, 
Mysia,  Maeonia,  Lycia,  appear  already 
as  the  fixed  seats  of  nations  bearing  the 
like  names,  on  the  west  coast  and  the 
neighbouring  islands  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  statement  of  the  classical  writers, 
that  King  Hamses  II.  (Sesostris)  ad- 
vanced on  his  victorious  expedition  as 
far  as  Thrace,  and  there  set  up  his 
last  memorial  pillars,  is  therefore  no 
empty  tale,  invented  to  glorify  the 
extent  of  the  expeditions  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Sesostris.  Those  conquests  belong 
to  the  region  of  facts.  The  further 
progress  of  the  study  of  the  monu- 
ments will  hereafter  dissipate  the 
mist  which  still  covers  some  parts 
of  these  expeditions,  which  have  an 
historical  foundation.  The  broad 
general  fact  is  proved,  that,  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century  be- 
fore our  era,  the  Greeks  and  their 
sevei-al  tribes  were  perfectly  known 
to  the  Egyptians,  and  carried  on  in- 
tercourse with  them.  This  is  already 
attested  by  the  Greek  fables  and  the 
classical  traditions.  Perseus,  Danaiis, 
Menelaus,  Archander,  Canobus,  Paris, 
Helen,  are  names  which  stand  in  the 
closest  connection  with  the  geography 
and  the  history  of  Egypt  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  Delta,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Canobic  mouth,  for 
they  refer  to  times  in  which  lonians 
and  Carians  landed  on  the  same  coasts 
of  that  region  which  were  marked,  at 
the  later  epoch  of  the  Ptolemaic  age, 
with  the  names  of  the  Menelaite  and 
Metelite  nome.  I  have  elsewhere 
shown  ^  how  the  latter  denomination 
has  sprung  directly  from  the  Greek 
fien}\w  (''immigrant,  foreign  visitor"). 
Long  before  Psammetichus  I.  had 
opened  the  land  to  lonians  and  Carians 
clad  in  bronze  armour,  in  order  to 
make  use  of  them  as  mercenaries  and 
auxiliary   troops,  the  Pharaohs    had 


already,   800  years   before,   obtained 
the  like  service  from  their  ancestors. 

There    are    two    tribes  especially, 
which  claim  our  whole  attention   at 
that  epoch;  these  are  the  Shardana 
and  the  Shakalsha,  the  predecessors 
of  the   lonians  and   Carians  of    the 
time    of    Psammetichus.      We    mec't 
with  them  sometimes  as   auxiliaries 
in  the  suite  of  Libyan  kings  and  as 
enemies  of  the  Egyptians,  sometimes 
as  troops  allied  with  the  Egyptians 
against  Libyan  and  Asiatic  despots, 
as  hHs   been  stated   above  (p.   747). 
Misled  by  the  resemblance  in  sound, 
some  have   wished   to    recognize    in 
their  names  the  most  ancient  desig- 
nations  of    the   Sardinians  and    the 
Sicilians.     But  for  all  this,  it  appears 
to  us  impossible  to  sever  these  tribes 
from  the  connection  with  their  neigh- 
bours in  Asia  Minor,  among  whom 
they  obtained  so  conspicuous  a  place 
through  their    Hellenic    appearance. 
We  believe  with  M.  Maspero,^   that 
the  names  refer  to  Maeonian  tribes, 
among    which    were    the    Shardana, 
the  Lydian  Sardians,  descendants  of 
Sardos,  the  hero  eponymus  of  the  city 
named  after  him.     When   Shardana 
served  in  the  armies  of  the  Pharaohs, 
they  did  not  at  all  renounce  the  rights 
of  their  native  home.     Maeonia,  the 
country  called  Mauna  in  the  ancient 
Egj'ptian    texts,   was    and    still    re- 
mained their  fatherland.     The  same 
is  true  of  the  peoples  called  Shakalsha 
and  Uashash,  whom  we  have  to  regard 
as  tribes  akin  to  the  Shardana.    I  must 
not  omit  to  mention  that,  as  the  former 
have  been  regarded  as  inhabitants  of 
Sicily,  so  the  latter  are  viewed  by 
Kome  scholars,  according  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  M.  Chabas,  as  the  prede- 
cessors of  the  Oscans. 

Here  then,  my  dear  Friend,  you 
have  in  bold  and  rough  outline,  from 
the  sketch  traced  on  the  monuments, 
the  picture  of  the  gi'oups  of  nations 


«  See  Appendix  VIII.,  p.  742. 


'  See   his   Histoire  ancicniM    des  PeupUs   de 
r  Orient  (Paris,  1875),  p.  249. 
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who  peopled  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
about  the  Trojan  times.  Among  them 
the  Dardant,  the  Dardanians,  are  not 
wanting.  I  have  taken  pains,  as  far 
as  I  had  the  ability,  to  fix  clearly  the 
fundamental  lines  of  the  picture,  and 
to  follow,  so  far  as  accorded  with  my 
own  conviction,  the  masterly  first 
essays  of  E.  de  Bouge  and  Chabas. 
The  opinions  at  variance  with  theirs, 
which  the  study  of  the  monuments 
has  forced  upon  me  almosfc  against 
my  will,  have  respect  principally  to  the 
country  of  Asia  Minor,  which  I  feel 
obliged  to  regard  as  the  common  father- 
land of  those  Hau-neh  or  peoples  of  the 
islandsand  coasts  to  the  north  of  Egypt. 
I  repeat  that  to  recognize  the  Etruscans 
in  the  Tuirsha  or  Turisha  (Trojans), 
the  Oscans  in  the  Uashash,  the  Sicu- 
lans  in  the  Shakalsha,  and  the  Sardi- 
nians in  the  Shardana  (Sardians),  is 
repugnant  to  my  own  geographical 
convictions. 

And  where,  you  will  ask  me,  is  the 
Egyptian  Troy  (Troja),  the  site,  ac- 
cording to  classic  tradition,  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Trojans  who  followed 
Menelaus  and.  remained  there  as  cap- 
tives? Granted  that  through  this 
story,  preserved  by  Strabo,  there  shines 
forth  a  bright  and  dear  ray  of  the 
historical  fact  of  the  old  relations 
between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Tro- 
jans (the  Turisha  of  the  monuments), 
confirming  what  I  have  maintained 
above,  yet  the  connection  between  the 
names  of  the  two  cities  of  Troy  is  in 


no  wise  established.  The  Egyptian 
Troja,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  like- 
named  mountain,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Nile  opposite  to  Memphis,  and 
now  called  Turra,  bore  in  old  Egyptian, 
from  the  time  of  the  pyramid-building 
kings,^  the  designation  of  iardu  or 
toraut,  as  the  mountain  bore  that  of 
turdu  or  turdui,  which  is  of  genuine 
Egyptian  origin,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  foreign  name  of  the 
Asiatic  Troy.  The  Greeks  travelling 
or  settled  in  Egypt  found  it  easy  to 
take  advantage  of  the  similar  names 
of  the  two  places,  in  order,  after  their 
wonted  fashion,  to  add  a  geographical 
basis  to  the  old  traditions  of  the  wars 
of  the  Egyptians  against  Troas.  Ac- 
cordingly the  captive  enemies  were 
represented  as  making  a  settlement 
at  the  place  referred  to,  and  calling  it 
Troy  in  honour  of  their  native  city. 

With  this  remark,  dear  and  valued 
Friend,  allow  me  to  close  this  long 
epistle.  On  reading  over  once  more 
the  little  that  it  contains,  I  feel  almost 
ashamed,  in  contrast  with  your  bril- 
liant labours  and  discoveries,  so  rich 
in  results  and  consequences,  to  expose 
on  my  part  such  an  evidence  of 
poverty.  The  reasons  for  this  I  have 
explained  in  the  introduction.  Dis- 
pose of  my  slight  gift  according  to 
your  own  judgment. 

Henry  Brugsch. 

'  See  History  of  Egypt^  vol.  i.  p.  91  (et  cdi'iCy, 
Eng.  trans.  2iid  ed. 
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ABYDOS. 


AEOLUS. 


ABYDOS,  on  the  Hellespont,  colonized  by 
Milesians  under  Gyges,  128, 688 ;  no  ruins, 
but  pottery,  &a,  128 ;  coins  of,  at  N.  I.,  612. 

Accidents  at  the  excavations,  24;  narrow 
escape  from  fire,  27 ;  in  riding  to  shore  in 
the  dark,  52. 

Ach(Mans,  migrate  from  Peloponnesus  to  the 
Troad,  127 ;  the  Akaiuasha  of  Egyptian 
records,  747. 

Achaeorum  Partus,  on  the  Hellespont,  pro- 
bably at  the  mouth  of  the  In  Tepeh 
Asmak,  95. 

Achilles  destroys  Pedasus,  134 ;  Theb^,  135 ; 
Lymessus,  136 ;  slain  by  Paris,  159 ;  in- 
tended marriage  with  Polyxeua,  164 ; 
bronze  statue  of,  and  extravagant  honours 
to,  by  Caracalla,  179 ;  statue  at  N.  I.  in 
the  open  air,  181 ;  shrine  seen  by  Julian 
uninjured,  182. 

Achilles,  Tumulus  of,  on  the  shore  by  the 
Greek  camp,  151, 655 ;  deposit  of  his  bones 
with  those  of  Patrcclus  in  a  golden  urn ; 
the  tumulus  now  so  called  inconsistent 
with  Homer,  649 ;  called  so  in  Pliny's  time; 
opened  by  a  Jew  in  1786 ;  his  incredible 
account  of  its  contents,  654-5 ;  author 
prevented  from  excavating,  655. 

Achilles  and  Hector,  combat  of,  55 ;  their 
race  round  Troy,  65 ;  discussion  of,  142, 
174 ;  easily  applicable  to  Hissarlik,  143 ; 
impossible  at  the  Bali  Dagh,  194. 

Achilleum,  town  pn)bably  at  Koum  Kaleh, 
104 ;  independent  of  N,  Ilium,  167. 

Acland,  W.,  *  The  Plaiiis  of  Troy,'  187. 

Acropolis  of  Athens,  widened  by  Cimon, 
compared  with  that  of  Ilhaca,  47 ;  of 
Ithaca,  on  Mt.  Aetos,  47,  48 ;  of  Novum 
Jlium,  Hissarlik  was  the,  38,  39 ;  temple 


of  Athen^  in,  168 ;  of  Ophrynium,  60 ; 
of  Troy  (see  Pergamos);  acropolis  on 
height  opposite  the  Bali  Dagh,  60. 

Adramyttium,  coins  of,  at  N.  Ilium,  612. 

Adresteia,  city,  132. 

Adrestus  and  Amphius,  sons  of  Merops, 
dominion  of,  68 ;  defined ;  cities,  132. 

Aeanteum,  city,  103. 

Aegaeon,    See  Briareus, 

Aenea,  or  Nea,  question  respecting,  57. 

Aeneas,  prince  of  the  Dardanians,  25  (see 
Dardania);  prophecy  of  his  dominion 
over  lYoy,  125 ;  flies  to  Lymessus  from 
Achilles,  136 ;  manifold  stories  of  his  fate, 
164;  connected  with  many  places,  165 ; 
worshipped  as  a  god  at  K.  Ilium,  165 ; 
said  to  have  betrayed  Troy,  in  revenge  for 
injury  from  Paris,  165 ;  tradition  in  the 
Troad,  that  he  reigned  there,  after  the 
capture  of  Troy,  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Greeks,  165 ;  confirmed  by  Homer, 
165y  166,  and  accepted  by  Strabo,  166; 
confirmed  by  the  excavations,  518;  re- 
presentative of  the  Dardanian  line,  166 
remarks  of  Gladstone  and  Grote,  166 
account  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  167 
with  Anchises  and  lulus  on  coins  of 
N.  Ilium,  642,  647 ;  his  flight  with  them 
not  mentioned  by  Homer,  647. 

Aeolian  (and  Achaean)  colonization  of  the 
Troad,  in  consequence  of  the  Dorian  in- 
vasion of  Peloponnesus,  127;  led  by  the 
sons  of  Orestes,  127,  128. 

Aedic  Greeks  at  N.  Ilium,  167 ;  their  en- 
thusiasm for  Trojan  traditions,  209,  210. 
Aeolis,  the  Trojan  land  called,  128. 
Aeolus  and  Aeciids  in  Homer;  Aeolians 
unknown  to  him,  127. 
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Aeschylus  on  the  destruction  of  Troy,  206. 
Aesepus,  R.,   rises  in   Ida,   68;  de^^crihcd, 
100 ;    boundary   of    the    Lycians,    132 ; 
limit  of  IVojan  territory,  158. 
Aesyetes,  f.  of  Alcathoiis,  tumulus   of,  the 
watcb-«tation    of   Folites,    therefore    be- 
tween Troy  and   the  Greek  camp,   147, 
656;  wrongly  placed  by  Demetrius  and 
Hestiaea    (q.  v,),   and  mo<km8,  at   the 
Pasha  Tepeh,  107,  108,  174-6,  185,  207, 
656 ;  site  probably  at  Koum  Kioi,  175. 
Aetos,  M.,  in  Ithaca,  "Castle  of  Ulysses'* 
on,  first  excavations  at  (1870),  20 :  explo- 
ration of  (1878),  47 ;  cyclopean  remains 
on  ridge,  47  ;  unique  cyclopean  ruins  of 
the  ancient  capital  on  the  levelled  summit, 
47,  48 ;  unnoticed  by  travellers  owing  to 
the  difficult  ascent,  48 ;  excavations  there ; 
pottery,  tiles  ornamented  and  inscribed, 
48 ;  curious  handmill,  48. 
Agamemnon,  s.  of  Atreu.s,  k.  of  Mycenae 
(nFaf  opbp&v),  commander  of  the  Greeks, 
157  ;  his  sepulchre  thought  by  Aeschylus 
to  be  a  tumulus,  650. 
Ages  of  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron,  according 
to  classical  writers,  252-3 ;  of  Stone  pro- 
per, not  at  Hissarlik,  Pre/.  xL ;  of  Copper, 
in  1st  c,  see  Copper. 
Agora  of  Troy,  before  Priam's  palace  in  the 
Pergamos,  140, 161 ;  corresponding  to  the 
Ag.  in  front  of  chiefs  house,  3rd  c,  324. 
Agora  held  by  Hector,  near  the  tumulus  of 

llus,  147. 
Agora  in  the  Greek  camp,  149. 
Agora,  little,  discovered  by  Virchow  on  the 

Bali  Dagh,  55. 
Agrippa  fines    the  Ilians  for  accident  to 

Julia,  178.    See  Novum  Ilium. 
Aiwadjik,  visited,  58,  59;  in  a  valley  of 

Ida,  69,  70. 
Ajax,  Tumuli  of.    1.  The  original  tomb  on 
the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  103,  648; 
with  temple  and  statue  (Strabo,  &c.),  652 ; 
laid  open  by  the  sea,  as  described  by 
Pausanias  and  Philostratus ;  the  gigantic 
bones  reburied  by  Hadrian  in  the  present 
tumulus;   present    remains,   652;    large 
mutilated  statue   near  t^e  beach,  103, 
653 ;  ruins  of  city  near,  103. 
2.  See  In  Tepek. 
Ajax,  s.  of  Oileus,  prince  of  Locris,  attempts 
to  violate  Cassandra  at   the  altar,  and 
perishes  on  the  voyage  home,  164. 
Akerit,  the,  of  Egyptian  records  (Carians  ?), 

123. 
Akshi  Kioi  or  Batak  (i.e.  "  swamp  ").  vil- 
lage, depopulated  by  plague,  and  replaced 


by  farm  of  Thy  m  bra,  99 ;  site  of  the  ancient 

•    historic  Thymbra,  719.    See  Thymbra. 
Alhomo  hut-urns,  black,    like   pottery   of 
6(h  c,  588. 

AlcaihoOs,  8.  of  Aesyetes,  married  to  Hippo- 
dameia,  d.  of  Anchises,  147. 

Aldenhoven,  C,  *  Uebei^  dcu  9ieuentdeokte 
Troja;  189. 

Alexander  the  Great,  visit  to  and  veneration 
for  Ilium,  the  heroes  of  the  war,  and. 
Achilles,  171 ;  his  belief  in  N.  Ilium  as 
Troy ;  force  of  the  argument^  210 ;  his 
favours  to  the  city,  172,  688;  "casket 
edition  "  of  Homer,  172 ;  his  descent  fmm 
Andromache,  173. 

Alexandria-Troas,  ruins  of,  at  Eski-Stam- 
boul,  visited,  66 ;  its  foimdation  and  his* 
tory,  56  n. ;  Troy  placed  at,  by  some,  184 ; 
coins  of,  frequent  at  N.  Ilium,  612. 

Alexandras.    See  Paris. 

Alizonians.    See  Haiizonians, 

Allies  of  the  Trojans,  from  Asia  Minor  and 
Thrace,  158. 

Alluvial  Deposits  in  plain  of  Troy  and 
Hellespont,  disproving  advance  of  the 
coast,  84,  86  ;  confirmed  by  observations 
on  the  Stomal imne;  Yirchow's  investiga- 
tion of;  come  from  the  higher  mountains, 
especially  Ida,  87-89.  Comp.  Hellespont, 
Plain  of  Trcfy,  Scamander. 

Alfur,  primitive,  below  temple  of  Athend, 
30,  31. 

Altars,  at  Thymbra,  715;  burning,  on 
whorls,  417,  418. 

Altes,  father-in-law  of  Priam  and  grand- 
father of  Lycaon,  dominion  of,  the  Le- 
leges,  68,  134;  on  R.  Satnoeis  near  Pr. 
Lectum,  134 ;  cities,  134. 

Alyh4,  c.  of  the  Halizonians,  the  "  birthplace 
of  silver,"  prob.  on  the  Pontus,  253. 

Amphikypdlon,  depas  (dcn-ar  d/i^tcvfrrXXoy, 
Horn.),  a  two-handled  goblet,  not  a  double 
cup,  as  explained  by  Aristotle :  in  terra- 
cotta, lustrous-black  in  2nd  c.,  red  in  the 
3rd,  4th,  and  5th,  dull  black  in  the  6th  ; 
probably  still  used  in  Homer's  time,  299 ; 
synonymous  with  aXncrov  Aft/^toroy,  ''a 
two-eared  (t.c.  handled)  cup,"  299- 
301;  Aristotle's  comparison  of  bees' 
cells  to  aix^iiamtXka  (only,  not  hina) 
explained,  301-2;  only  goblet  like  the 
Trojan,  found  at  Vulci,  302 ;— of  3rd  a ; 
lustrous-red,  often  very  large;  mode  of 
using,  371 ;  the  large  golden,  Tb.,  464 ; 
how  used,  464-5 ;  size  and  weight,  465 ; 
manufacture  of;  handles  sold^ed,  465; 
terra-cotta,  containing  bars  of  gold  (7.  v.), 
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Tr.,  495-6;— of  4th  c,  generally  like 
3rd,  518 ;  abundant,  both  hand-made  and 
wheel-made,  534, 535  ;  some  of  hour-glass 
form,  hut  not  two  cups,  peculiar  to  4th  and 
5th  a,  black  in  4th,  red  in  6th,  always 
wheel-made,  535-36 ;  one  of  cnrious 
shape,  536 ; — of  5th  c,  much  smaller  than 
in  the  preceding  cities,  577 ; — in  6th  c, 
only  2  and  small,  but  a  link  with  its  use 
in  Tlomer's  time,  596-7. 

Amphiua,    See  Adrestus* 

Amphorae,  Trojan,  3rd  c. :  two-handled, 
mostly  unique,  397-399;  one  found  on 
Thera,  399 ;  projection,  perhaps  for  support- 
ing rope,  397 ;  with  2, 3,  and  4  handles,  401 . 

Amsterdam^  author's  employment  at,  9. 

AnaxarckxMf  172.     See  Homer,  Casket  edi- 
'  Hon  of* 

Anchises  and  Aphrodite,  on  coins  of  N. 
Ilium,  643. 

AndcLiusiay  suspension-vases  from,  215. 

Andres,  Carl,  author's  early  tutor,  6. 

Andromachi,  w.  of  Hector;  the  prize  of 
Ncoptolemus ;  married  Helcnus ;  mother 
of  the  Molossian  line  of  kings,  164; 
Alexander  the  Great  descended  from, 
173. 

Animals,  Domestic,  remains  of,  in  Burnt 
City,  319,  322  ;  at  Thymbra,  711. 

Animals  (quadrupeds,  stags,  &&),  and  binls 
(prob.  storks),  on  whorls,  418,  419 ;  in 
terra-cot ta,  4th  c. ;  at  Szihalom,  560. 

Animals^  heads  on  vases,  as  Phoenician 
tribute  to  Egypt,  595. 

Animals,  vessels  of  terra-cotta  in  form  of: 
with  3  or  4  feet,  frequent  in  2nd  and  3rd  c, 
294 ;  at  Cyprus,  294 ;  some  in  Peru  and 
Mexico,  294;  tripod  in  form  of  sow, 
2nd  c,  294  ; — of  3rd  c,  with  ram's  head ; 
in  form  of  hedgehog,  sow,  sheep,  hog, 
mole,  hippopotamus  (q.  v.),  377 ;  similar 
vessels  found  in  Posen,  &c.,  377-8. 

Anhershagen,  in  Mecklenburg  -  Schwerin, 
author's  early  life  at,  1 ;  local  wonders 
and  legends,  1-^ ;  castle  of,  2. 

Annelids  abundant  in  lYoad,  114. 

Antdion,  venomous  snake,  22,  144. 

Antenor,  favoured  by  the  Greeks  for  his 
good  faith ;  said  to  have  betrayed  Troy ; 
led  Veneti  from  Paphlagonia  to  the  Adri- 
atic, and  founded  Patavium,  164. 

Antigonus  Doson  (ob.  221  B.C.),  inscription 
probably  of  his  time  at  N.  Ilium,  633  f. 

Antilochus,  8.  of  Nestor,  killed  by  Memnon, 

159. 
Antiochus  1,  Soter,  his  visit  to  the  Troad, 
and  statue  at  Sigeum,  631 ;  his  liberality 


to  Ilium,   172,  632;    inscription  at  N. 
Ilium,  172,  627  f.    See  Inscriptions, 
Antiochus  III,  the  Oreat,  sacrifices  at  Ililimy 
171,  631  ;  expelled  by  the  Romans  from 
A'iia  Minor,  173 ;  coins  of,  at  N.  I.,  19. 

Antiquities,  Trojan,  destination  of  Dr. 
Schliemann's  collections,  66. 

Antoninus  Pius  (a.p.  138-161),  on  an  in- 
scription found  at  N.  Ilium;  name  mis- 
spelt ANTONIOY,  637. 

Apaesus  or  Paesus,  city ;  the  people  Mile- 
sians ;  destroyed,  and  inhabitants  settle  at 
Lampsacus,  132. 

Aphrodite,  preferred  by  Paris,  promises  bis 
reward,  167. 

Apollo:  his  servitude  to  Laomedon,  125 
temple  of,  in  the  Pergamos  of  Troy,  140 
Doric  temple  of,  at  N.  Ilium,  23,  609 
sculptured  metope  repn>senting,  23,  622 
fsee  Metope) ;  statue  of,  ac  N.  Ilium,  tmns- 
ferred  to  Constantinople,  180;  on  coins  of 
N.  I  Hum,  641;  temple  of,  at  ThymbraCseo 
lliymhrd)',  Achilles  killed  at,  159. 

Apollo  Tsmenius,  Phoenician  Eshm»n,  154. 

Apollo  Smintheus  (fr.  2fUp3ot,  "field 
mouse ") :  his  worship  ascribed  to  the 
Teucrians,  122 ;  temples  at  Chrys^  and 
the  later  Chrysa,  122, 136. 

ApcHlodorus  on  origin  of  the  Trojans,  119. 

Appian  for  the  N.  I.  site  of  Troy,  210. 

Aquaiic  animals  (Diademiae  and  ErJiinae) 
imitated  by  IVojan  goldsmiths,  497. 

Aqueduct,  Roman,  of  N.  Ilium,  from  the 
upper  Thymbriup,  carried  over  the  Thym- 
brius,  77, 110,  610. 

Archaeology  unknown  to  Greek  Ilians,  211. 

ArchelauSy  s.  of  Orestes,  leads  Aeolian  oolo- 
.nista  to  Gyzicus,  127. 

Archery,  bone  'bracer*  for,  4tb  c,  C66; 
such  used  by  the  Esciuimaux,  566. 

Architecture,  domestic,  of  Troy,  protot3rpe 
of  modem  houses  of  the  Troad,  53  f.,  314- 
317 ; — of  5th  c.  quite  different  from  4th ; 
houses  of  wood  and  clay,  573. 

Arctinus,  epic  poet,  Laoooon  and  Sinon 
taken  from,  160-1. 

Ardys,  s.  of  Gyges,  k.  of  Lydia,  sent  tribute 
to  Assyria,  130  n. 

Aretaeos,  surgeon,  of  Athens,  explains  the 
human  remains  in  a  funeral  nm,  227. 

Arethusa,  fountain  of,  in  Ithaca,  60. 

Arimi,  of  Homer,  dominion  of;  a  mythic 
people,  placed  in  the  "burnt  land" of  Lydia 
or  Cilicia;  identified  by  some  witb  the 
Arimaei  of  Syria,  137. 

Arisbe',  the  "  divine" (Horn.),  near  R.  SellcSs, 
residence  of  A  sins,  133. 
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Art'starches  Bey,  Great  Lo<:;otlieto  at  Con- 
staDtinople,  aids  author,  44. 

Aristides,  Greek  orator,  recognizes  Troy  in 
N.  Ilium,  179,  210. 

Aristodicides,  of  Assos,  in  inscription  relat- 
ing to,  at  N.  Ilium,  unknown,  632. 

Aristotle  on  the  6tiras  dfi^iicvirfXXoir,  dis- 
cussed, 299  f. 

Armeniana  akin  to  Phrygians,  120 ;  a  non 
Aryan  race,  120. 

Arrctbaeus,  an  Athenian,  inscription  in 
honour  of,  N.  I.,  638. 

Arrian  for  the  N.  I.  site  of  Troy,  210. 

Arrovf-hfod,  golden,  on  "  Tower,**  3rd  c,  pro- 
bably a  ceremonial  weapon,  499. 

Arrovih-heada :  forms  of,  different  in  a  mould 
of  1st  c.  from  any  found,  248;  one  of 
copper,  249,  250 ;  3rd  c,  bronze  or  copper, 
604;  the  only  one  with  harbs  foimd  in 
3rd  c,  506;  4th  c,  bronze,  564;  6th  c, 
bronze,  harhed,  another  without  barbs; 
similar  in  Denmark,  604  : — obsidian,  still 
made  and  used  for  small  game  by  Indians 
of  Yosenute  valley,  570. 

Artemis,  the  Ephesian,  a  non-Hellenic  deity 
combined  with  a  Greek  goddess,  154. 

Artemis  Nana,  of  Chaldea,  prototype  of  the 
Trojan  leaden  idol  (Sayce),  337,  694. 

Aryan  race,  not  E.  of  Halys  before  8th  cent. 
B.C. ;  evidence  from  ABsyrian  monuments, 
120, 121. 

Aryhallos,  Etruscan  and  Greek,  like  bug'e- 
shaped  vessels  of  6th  c,  596. 

Ascania,  city  of  the  Phrygians,  distant  from 
Troy  (Horn.),  120. 

Ascherson,  Paul,  Prof.,  List  of  Plants  of  the 
Troad,  727  f. 

Ashes,  red,  yellow,  and  black,  in  enormous 
quantities  in  the  3rd,  the  burnt  c,  266. 

Asia  Minor:  writing  and  sylmbary  of, 
691  f. ;  influence  of  Babylonian  and 
Hittite  art  and  writing  in,  694;  the 
peoples  of,  and  of  the  island?,  in  connec- 
tion with  Egypt ;  confe^lerates  of  Libyans 
and  Kheta ;  their  names  on  the  monu- 
ments, 745-749. 

Asiatic  Deities,  Names  of,  remoulded  in 
Greek  forms,  154-5. 

Asius,  son  of  Hyrtacus,  dominion  of,  on  coast 
of  He)les|ont,  68;  Thracians  of  Scstos; 
under  him;  cities,  Arisbd  his  residence,  133. 

Assaracus,  2nd  s.  of  Tros,  152 ;  head  of  the 
Dardsnian  line,  153. 

Assos,  ruins  of,  at  Behrahm,  58  ;  perfect 
ideal  of  a  Greek  cily,  59 ;  walls  probably 
Macedonian,  but  in  part  eailier,  59 ;  coins 
of,  at  N.  I.,  612. 


Assurbanipal,  k.  uf  Assyria,  sends  emliossy 
U\  and  receives  tribute  from,  Gyges,  k.  of 
Lydia,  128,  698. 

Assyrian  Vases,  222. 

Assyrians,  first  knew  the  country  W.  of 
Halys  ctr.  665  b-c.  ;  signs  of  connection 
with  Troy,  128. 

Asteris,  I.,  45.    See  Mathitari6, 

AstragcUs  (darpayaXoi,  huckle-bones),  from 
1st  c,  263;  game  of,   in   Homer,  263 
story  of  Patroclus,  263 ;— 3rd  c,  426. 

Astyra  in  Troas,  gold  mines  at,  253. 

Astyanax  (Scamandrius),  s.  of  Hector, 
thrown  from  the  walls  of  Troy,  164; 
mythical  founder  of  Scepsis,  167. 

Astyochi,  d.  of  Simois,  wife  of  Tros,  152 ; 
d.  of  Laomedon,  156. 

Atargatis  (At4,  Cybe)^,  Omphale),  proto- 
type of  Trojan  female  idols  (Sayce), 
694. 

Ati,  Phrygian  goddess,  153 ;  related  to  Atis, 
154;  Ilium  built  on  her  sacred  hill,  153, 
643 ;  personified  power  of  infatuation,  per- 
nicious eldest  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Eris, 
cast  by  him  out  of  heaven,  153 ;  wor- 
shipped on  Uissarlik;  original  of  thellian 
Athen^,  and  combined  with  the  Greek 
Athend;  distinguished  from  the  Greek 
Atd,  154. 

Athens,  why  hostile  to  Troy,  157. 

Athens,  the  liian,  originated  fiom  the  Phry- 
gian AiS  (q.  v.),  154 ;  on  a  coin  as  a 
Phrygian  goddess ;  combined  with  the 
Greek  Athend  as  A.  Ilias ;  her  symbols, 
the  Phrygian  cap,  spear,  torch  (replaced 
by  distaff  and  spindle),  and  owl,  154 ;  the 
cow  of  many  colours  her  symbol,  155 ;  on 
coins  of  N.  Ilium,  643. 
Athens  Ergane,  tutelary  deity  of  Troy ;  her 
character,  229 ;  the  whorls  (y.v.)  probably 
offerings  to  her,  229. 
Athens  Glaucopis  (yXavKSmis),  the  owl- 
htadfd  or  owl-fa^xd  goddess  of  Troy  ; 
argument  on,  282  f. ;  from  analogy  with 
Hera  Boopis  (g.v.),  282, 286 ;  three  staj:es 
of  the  symbolism,  287 ;  other  figures  of 
deities  with  animal  heads,  borrowed  by 
Greek  art  from  Asia,  288 ;  Prof.  Keller 
on  significance  of  the  owl  in  connection 
with  Athene,  289;  true  character  of 
Athen6  or  At^,  28i»,  290 ;  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  Egypt,  744. 
Athens,  temple  of,  in  the  Perpamos  of  Troy, 
140 ;  sitting  wooden  statue  of,  140 ;  the 
only  idol  mentioned  by  Homer,  233  ;  tem- 
ple in  Greek  Ilium,  168,  211 ;  discovered, 
20;  site  nrtificially   levelled,  30;   statue 
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and  inscriptions  found  in,  29,  633.     See 

Inscriptions,  Metrodorus. 
Athos,  M.,  visible  from  Hissarlik  in  dear 

weather,  105. 
Atys,  8.  of  Manes,  k.    of   Lydia,   famine 

and  migration  under,  128. 
Augustus ;  his  project  of  capital  at  Ilium, 

178,  205. 
Augustus,  coins  of,  N.  L,  641 ;  as  founder 

(icriaTTjs),  i.e.  restorer,  646, 
Aulis  in  Boeotia,  Greek  fleet  assembled  at, 

157. 

Aurdius,  Marcus,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  644, 646. 

Awls:  of  bone  and  ivory,  1st  c,  261, 262 ; — 
3rd  c,  319, 430, 431 ;  horns  of  fallow  deer 
sharpened  for  use  as,  431 ;  of  bone  and 
ribs  of  animals,  4th  c,  566-7. 

Awl  OT  punch,  bronze,  4  th  c,  565. 

Axes  or  Cdts,  stone :  of  Ist  c.  (comp.  Jads 
and  Jadeite),  238 ;  their  use  described  by 
Sir  J.  Lubbock,  239 ;  for  domestic  purposes 
as  well  as  battle-axes,  244;  perforated, 
244 ;  how  drilled,  245 ;  parallel  examples, 
244, 245  ;— of  2nd  c,  275, 276  ;— of  3rd  c, 
445 ;  5  of  them  of  jade  (q.  v.),  446 ; — of 
4th  c,  2  of  jade,  569 ; — very  rare  in  5th  c, 
573 ;  a  precious  one  of  white  jade,  573. 

Axes,  bronze,  none  in  the  pre-historic  cities, 
except  hattle-axes  (y.  v.),  274. 

BABIES' feeding  bottles,  5th  c,  581 ;  6th 
c,  597. 

Babylonian  Vases,  222. 

Baking  pre-historic  pottery,  mode  of,  at 
open  fire,  219 ;  (see  Bismarck) ;  Virchow's 
opinion ;  author  differs  from,  520  n. 

Bali  Dagh,  the  (comp.  Bounarbashi),  ruins 
of  citadel  on,  not  Cyclopean,  19 ;  perhaps 
Gergis,  19,  208  ;  Priam's  Pergamus  (Le- 
chcvalier),  185  ;  the  walls  and  pottery  late, 
192-3 ;  Ida  not  visible  from,  194 ;  tumuli 
on,  651 ;  Forchhsmmer^s  account  of,  not 
exact,  655. 

Ballauf,  J.  H.,  befriends  author,  10. 

Balls,  3rd  c,  perforated,  of  serpentine,  use 
unknown,  442;  similar  in  Cyprus  and 
California,  442. 

Balls,  terra-cotta:  of  3rd  c,  one  with  a 
curious  pattern,  perhaps  astronomical, 
420 ;  with  owl's  face  and  hair,  the  sun, 
moon,  and  mornin.^  star,  344,  420-1 ; 
with  rt  nnd  y^,  349;  curious  pattern, 
in  8  fields,  probably  in  part  astronomical, 
421 ;— of  4th  c.,  like  3rd,  518 ;  with  signs, 
I)erhap6  written  characters,  563, 564;  with 
1^  and  perhaps  a  cuttle-fish,  572;  very 
curious  with  8  fields,  572. 


Barrels,  terra-cotta,  3rd  c,  with  spouts, 
404;  with  handle  and  3  feet,  404,  405. 

Bars  of  gold,  small  perforated,  for  hanging 
strung  jewels  on,  Tr.,  463 ;  Tr.,  493,  498. 

Bars  of  gold,  with  horizontal  incisions, 
Tr.,  496 ;  analysis  of,  496 ;  may  these  be 
Homeric  talents?  496. 

Bars  of  silver  and  electrum  {q.  v.). 

Basements  as  store-rooms,  in  Homer  and  in 
3rd  c,  326. 

Basin,  inde  hand-made,  one-handled,  5th  c. 
See  Bowls. 

Baskets,  coated  with  earth,  for  preserving 
grain,  perhaps  used  at  Troy,  324. 

Batak  (t.  c.  «  swamp  ").     See  Akslii  KM. 

Batieia,  Idaean  nymph,  daughter  of  Teucer, 
married  to  Dardanus,  119, 152,  657. 

Bcttieia  or  Myrind,  Tumulus  of,  x^here  the 
Trojans  arrayed  their  troops,  146 ;  placed 
on  hill  of  Bounarbashi  by  Choiseul-Gouffier, 
185, 657  :— (see  Pasha  Teph) ;  the  name 
("brambly")  prob.  native  equivalent  to 
Greek  Myrin^  {q.  v.). 

BatUe-aaces,  stone:  of  1st  c,  244;  among 
Egyptian  spoils  of  victory  from  W.  Asia, 
with  objects  of  high  civilization,  241  n. ; 
— 3rd  c,  of  green  gabbro-rock  and  gr^y 
diorite ;  similar  in  Denmark  and  Germany, 
438 ;— 4th  c,  like  3rd  c,  518. 

Battle-axes,  bronze,  Tb.,  476,  477;   form 
copied  from  those  of  stone,  479 ;  analyses 
of,  477,  478 ;    similar  found  in  India, 
Babylonia,  Cj^prus,  Egypt,  and  (2  only) 
at   Mycenae,  478-9;    also  of  copper  in 
Posen,  Hungary,  and  N.  America,  478; 
Tr.,  487, 494,  495 ;— with  hole  for  fasten- 
ing to  shaft,  only  4  such  in  3rd  c,  506 ; 
similar  in  Sardinia,  and  of  copper  in  Hun- 
gary, 506 ;  others  of  common  Trojan  form, 
506 ;— 4th  c,   like  3rd,  .'ilS ;  only  5  of 
same  shape  as  3rd,  but  smaller,  565; — 
5th  c,  shorter  than  in  3rd  c,  585-6 ; — 
6th  c,  one  bronze,  double-edged,  unlike 
any  in  the  5  pre-historic  cities ;  charac- 
teristic  of   Asia    Minor,    606 ;    similar 
found  at  Mycenae,   frequent  in  Greece, 
Assyria,  and  Babylonia;  also  in   Lake- 
dwellings,  606 ;  analysis  of,  607. 
Battles  to  and  fro  in  the  Plain,  proof  of  short 
distance  of  Troy  fr.  Hellespont,  198,  200. 
Beads,  cornelian  and  glass  (q.  v.). 
Beads,  gold,  Tr,   487,   490,  493-5;    dif- 
ferent degrees  of  alloy,  497  ;  hundreds  in 
form  of  rings  and  leaves,  Tr.,  502,  503 ; 
— 6th  c,  attached  to  a  bronze  brooch,  603. 
Beech-tree  ((l>Tfy6s),  before  the  Scaean  Gate, 
144 ;  discussion  of  its  meaning,  145. 
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Beech-trees  (j^rjyoC)  on  tomb  of  llus,  noticed 
by  Theophrastus,  208. 

Beiramich,  on  the  Scamander,  visited,  57 ; 
valley  of,  69. 

BeUerophtm^  his  (rrifAora  Xtrypd  (iZ.  vi.  169), 
probably  of  the  old  syllabary  of  Asia 
Minor,  699. 

Besika,  Bay  of,  107. 

Besika  (i.e.  "  cradle  ")  Tepeh^  651 ;  regarded 
by  Webb  as  the  tomb  of  Peneleos,  665 ; 
dimensious,  665 ;  excavated  by  the  author, 
65,  107,  108,  665;  strata  described  by 
Bumouf,  666 ;  pottery  found ;  vane-bottom 
with  incised  signs,  perhaps  meant  for  cunei- 
form, 6669  703 ;  large  masses  of  potsherds, 
703 ;  coarse,  of  large  hand-made  vessels, 
and  better,  of  smaller  vessels,  unlike  any  at 
Hissarlik ;  marks  of  wicker-work  on  vase- 
bottoms  ;  no  perforated  projections  for  sus- 
pension; two  wing-like  handles;  decora- 
tion of  net-work  and  lines,  667;  many 
pieces  with  indistinct  floral  and  other  de- 
corations, and  signs  like  writing,  painted 
with  clay ;  remarkable  absence  of  whorls 
and  tripod  vessels;  fragments  of  only  2 
wheel-made  vases ;  all  signs  of  a  town  or 
village,  668 ;  polishing  stones,  but  no  stone 
implements ;  a  few  bones  and  shells ;  no 
trace  of  a  funeral  fire,  669. 

Birds  of  the  Troad,  various,  little  known, 
112 ;  few  among  remnants  of  Trojan  food, 
chiefly  wild,  318,  322. 

Bishoprics  of  Troad  in  10th  century,  Ilium 
among,  perhaps  at  another  site,  183,  612. 

Bismarck^  Otto  von.  Prince,  on  the  manu- 
facture and  baking  of  the  gigantic  jars 
(see  PithoC),  279,  280. 

Bit,  bronze,  6th  c,  605. 

Black  Obelisk  of  Shalmaneser,  in  British 
Museum;  Bactrian  camel,  112,  and  ele- 
phant, represented  upon,  426-7. 

Boar,  frequent  in  Troad,  in  Ida  and  Mysian 
Olympus,  432 ;  in  the  Greek  mythology, 
432 ; — tusks  abundant  in  3rd  and  4th  c, 
319,  432,  571. 

Boards  head  stamped  on  a  weight  of  lead, 
620,  621. 

Boeotia,  the  '  Catalc^ne  of  Ships,'  149. 

Bolts^  copper,  of  the  gates,  36 ;  comp.  Keys, 

Bone :  awls,  pins,  and  needles  of,  1st  c,  261, 
262 ;  parallel  examples  of,  262 ;— 3rd  c, 
engraved  tube  of,  425,  426 ;  handle  of  a 
knife,  427 ;  of  sticks  or  sceptres,  427, 428 ; 
comb,  430 ;  awla  and  needles,  430, 431 ; — 
4th  c,  piece  with  3  holes,  probably  an 
archer's  *  bracer,*  666 ;  awls,  566  ;  stafi- 
handlcs,  567. 


Bones,  animal,  found  in  3rd  c. ;  small  instru- 
ments made  from,  319;  those  found  at 
Troy  classified  by  Dr.  Moss,  322 ;  fossil,  of 
an  extinct  species  of  dolphin,  323;  of 
deer  and  boar,  found  at  Thymbra,  711. 

Bones,  human,  not  found  in  urns  of  8rd 
and  4th  cities,  except  the  embryos  (q,  v.), 
a  single  tooth,  39,  323,  and  a  skull,  511. 
See  Skeletons,  Skulls, 

Bodpis.    See  Here. 

Botany  of  Troad.    See  Flora  and  Plants, 

Bottle  of  pure  gold,  Tb.  ;  how  made,  466. 

Bottles,  terra-cotta :  3rd  c,  with  long  neck 
and  handle,  rare,  390 ;  similar  from 
Bethlehem,  Nimroud,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt, 
390 ;  without  handles,  395,  396 ;  with 
2  handles,  402;  examples  from  Cyprus, 
Egypt,  and  Assyria,  402;  tube-spouted, 
perhaps  for  feeding  babies,  406,  407 ; — 
4th  c,  lentil-shaped,  541;  wheel-made, 
of  various  shapes,  543,  544 ;  one-handled, 
646 ; — 5th  c,  wheel-made,  i-ed  and  black, 
578, 579. 

Bottoms,  convex  and  pointed,  of  vases, 
supported  by  rings  (q,  v.)  of  terra-cotta 
and  stone,  440,  451. 

Bouleuterionr  (or  Senate-house)  of  N.  Ilium, 
discovered,  21 ;  ruins  of,  609 ;  3  inscrip- 
tions in,  or  beside  its  foundations,  609, 
638.    See  Inscriptions, 

Bounarhashi  (i.e.  "Head  of  the  Spruigs," 
55)  and  the  Bali  Dagh,  Lechevalier*s  site 
of  Homer's  Ilium,  18,  185 ;  author's  first 
visit  to  (1868),  18 ;  the  springs  examined, 
18 ;  distance  from  Hellespont^  19 ;  excav^ 
tions,  with  negative  results,  19 ;  revisited 
with  Prof.  Virchow;  height  of  ruins  on 
Bali  Dagh ;  not  Cyclopean ;  proved  late 
by  mode  of  working ;  pottery  only  Greek ; 
agora  discovered  by  Virchow;  the  (34 
or  40  instead  of  2)  springs  investigated ; 
not  Homer's  warm  and  cold  sources  of  the 
Scamander,  55 ;  their  temperature  tested, 
56 ;  village  of,  107.  See  Site  of  Horner's 
llios, 

Bounarhashi  So,  rivulet,  described  by  Vir- 
chow, 96;  its  swamps,  97;  canal  from, 
to  the  Aegean,  probably  uf  no  great  anti- 
quity, 98;  another  canal,  99;  the  Sco- 
mander  of  Lcchevalier,  185. 

Bowls,  terra-cotta:  1st  c,  with  horizontal 
tubular  holes  for  suspension,  217;  black, 
228;  with  a  pair  of  eyes,  247;  none  of 
this  sort  in  2nd  c,  279;— 5rd  c,  with 
spout  and  handle,  394,  395;  large  two- 
handled,  397;— 4th  c,  2  with  a  cross 
painted  in  red  clay,  225;   two-handled, 
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hand-made,  539  ;  deep  plates  like  bowls, 
544;  with  handle  and  foot,  555;  per- 
forated like  a  sieve,  556; — dark-brown, 
hand-made,  frequent  in  5th  c,  582 ; — 
6th  c,  two-handled,  or  tureen,  wheel- 
made,  589,  590 ;  double-handled,  593  ;— 
K.  I.,  fragments  of  painted,  614,  615 ; 
large  shallow,  at  Thymbra,  711. 

Bowhj  small,  in  pre-historic  cities,  perhaps 
for  lamps,  620.     See  Lamps,  Lighting. 

Box,  terra-cotta  covering  of  a,  Ist  c,  226. 

Boxes,  terra-cotta :  3rd  c,  painted  with  red 
ciay,  225;  with  cap-like  covers,  one  a 
tripod ;  another  without  feet,  found  on 
wall  near  royal  house,  containing  ashes 
(prob.  of  a  deceased  person),  beads,  and 
carbonized  cloth  and  grain,  360-1 ; — 
tripod,  4th  c,  534. 

Bracelet,  copper,  Ist  c,  251. 

Bracelets,  electrum,  IV.,  491-2. 

Bracelets,  gold :  1'r.,  six  stuck  together,  458, 
459  ;  mode  of  manufacture,  458 ; — heavy, 
with  ornamentation  of  spirals,  rosettes,  &c,, 
1  r. ;  how  made,  495 ;  2  heavy,  Tr.,  602. 

Brass  (6p€ixa^Kos),  formed  by  .copper  with 
the  zinc  of  Ida,  254. 

Braun,  Julius,  *  Geschichte  d,  Kunst  in  ihrem 
EntwicMungsgange^  and  *  Eomer  und  sein 
Zeitalter;  in  favour  of  Hissarlik,  20, 189. 

Breast  Ornament,  long  tassel  of  gold,  Tr., 
500 ;  number  of  links  and  leaves  in,  501 ; 
its  remarkable  discovery,  502. 

Brentano,  E.,  ^Alt-llion  im  DumhreJcthal,^ 
188. 

Briareus  and  Ae^cieon,  equivalent  names  in 
the  *  language  of  gods  and  men,'  i,e,  Greek 
and  native,  704-5. 

Brick  City,  the  Third  so  called,  518. 

Bricks,  not  used  in  Ist  and  2nd  c,  266 ; — 
sun-dried  or  slightly  baked,  used  si)ecially 
in  the  3rd  c, ;  partly  vitrified  by  the  con- 
flagration, 21,  33,  34,  305,  314;  decayed 
into  formless  masses,  305,  by  rain  as  well 
as  fire,  817;  rarely  preseived  entire,  305; 
dimensions  and  make ;  contain  straw,  314 ; 
— not  found  in  4th  c;  Virchow's  ex- 
planation; author  differs  from,  620; — at 
ITiymbra,  dimensions  and  composition,  709. 

Bridle,  bronze,  6th  c,  605  ;  similar  in  Lake- 
dwellings,  605. 

Britannicus,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  646. 

Bronze,  Sir  J.  Lubbock  on  early  knowledge 
of,  in  Europe,  as  a  foreign  article,  257. 

Bronze,  ornaments  and  utensils  of,  in  3rd  c, 
but  of  copper  in  1st  and  2nd,  249 ; — 3rd  c. 
(see  under  the  several  names  of  the  arms, 
ornaments,  Ac),  a  curious  pointed  imple- 


ment, 506 ;— 4th  o.,  implements,  &c.,  564^ 
565 ;— 5th  c,  585,  686 ;— 6th  c,  603  f. ; 
— N.  L,  620,  622. 

Bronze:  analyses  of  the  Trojan,  477,  478  ; 
highly  prized;  etymology,  480;  Semitic 
derivation  of  x'^*^^^  points  to  soarce 
whence  the  Aryans  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece  reoeived  it,  481 ;  analysis  of  battle- 
axe  of  6th  c,  607. 

Brooches  (i.e.  the  pin  only,  comp.  FUntla) : 
copper  and  silver  in  1st  and  2Dd  c,  249, 
250,  252,  275 ;  electrum,  found  with  fe- 
male skeleton,  2ud  c,  272 ;— ^rd  c,  bronze, 
found  in  urn  with  female  skull,  39 ;  with 
globular  heads,  common  in  M  the  pre- 
historic cities;  also  with  spiral  heads; 
one  double,  504 ;  packet  of  6  in  a  bone, 
cemented  by  oxide  or  carbonate  of  copper, 
513  ;— 4th  c,  564  ;— 5th  c,  585,  586  j— 
6tH  c,  with  gold  beads  attached  by  oxido 
or  carbonate,  603. 

Brooches,  beautiful  gold,  IV. ;  construction 
explained ;  ornaments  like  some  at  My- 
cenae, 488,  489. 

Brooch,  ivory,  bird  as  head,  6th  c.,  601. 

Broughton,  Lord,  puts  IVoy  at  Alexandria- 
Troas,  187. 

Brugsch-Bey,  H,,  Prof.,  *  History  of  Egypt* 
123  et  passim ;  on  tribes  of  Asia  Minor 
on  Egyptian  monuments,  123,  and  App. 
IX.  on  "Troy  and  Ejiypt,"  745  f.;  on 
"  Hera  BoSpis,"  App.  VIII.  740  f. ;  wor- 
ship of  the  cow  in  Egypt,  as  the  symbol  of 
Isis,  740-742 ;  its  special  seat  in  the  W., 
the  Libyan  nome,  frequented  by  foreigners, 
and  connected  with  IVojan  legends,  742 ; 
connection  with  Id,  embodied  in  myth  of 
Danaiis,  743,  744 ;  the  Libyan  Tehannu 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  Marmarica,  743. 

Brunn,  21,,  on  the  metope  of  Apollo,  624. 

Brush'Jiavdles  of  iemL-cotta,  with  remnants 
of  vegt^taUe  bristles,  3rd  c,  414. 

Brt,ant,  Jacob,  *  Vindication  of  Homer,*  186. 

Buchner,  W.,  for  the  Hissarlik  site,  189. 

Buchholz  on  the  Dominions  of  the  Troad, 
68;  his  *  Homerische  Kosmographie  und 
Geographic,'  68  ff.,  132  ».,  188. 

Buckets,  terra-cotta,  for  drawing  water  from 
wells,  with  impression  of  rope  on  handle, 
like  those  used  in  Egypt :  3rd  c.,  381 ; 
4th  c,  554. 

Buckow,  Neu,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
birthplace  of  the  author,  1. 

Buyle-shap  d  vessels  of  6th  c,  also  Etras- 
can  and  Greek,  596. 

Buildings,  found  in  the  Eeveral  strata,  21 
(comp.  Architecture,  House-walls,  Temple, 
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Tower,  Walh,  &c.)  :  large  ia  4th  city,  23  ; 
Greek  wall  belonging  to,  28,  29 ;  Hellenic 
and  pre-Hellenic,  40 ; — 2nd  c,  a  large  one 
of  stone,  269 ; — 3rd  c.,  of  bricks,  vitrified 
by  the  conflagration,  305 ;  enormous  masses 
of  remains,  also  of  small  red  stones ;  easily 
distinguished  from  those  of  2nd  settlers ; 
—4th  c,  stone  substructions,  519,  520; 
— 5th  c,  of  wood  and  clay,  573. 

Bujuk  Bounarbashi  visited,  58,  59. 

Bunburi/y  K  JTl,  '  Cydopean  Bemains  in 
Central  Italy;  192. 

Burial  of  Dead,  sometimes  used  in  N.  I.,  39 ; 
rare  in  the  pre-bistoric  cities,  39 ;  used  at 
Thymbra,  718,  719.    Comp.  Cremation, 

Burial,  in  Homer,  for  the  performance  of 
funeral  rites  without  actual  interment, 
649,  650. 

Burnet^,  E.,  joins  author  at  Troy  (1879), 
53 ;  bis  maps,  ptsns,  sketches,  geological 
and  other  researches,  53  et  passim, 

Bumouf,  E,,  and  Mdlle.  X.,  drawings  of  the 
whorls  and  balls,  421. 

Burnt  City  (see  Third  City,  Troy,  and 
Conflagration) :  now  seen  at  the  bottom 
of  the  funnel;  points  of  coirespondence 
with  Homer,  683,  684,  and  Pre/, 

Buttons,  gold,  Tr. ;  how  made,  490-1 ;  he- 
mispherical, Tr.,  498. 

Byzantine  remains,  none  at  N.  L,  612. 

CABIBI,  sons  of  Hephaestus,  mythical  me- 
tallurgists in  Pbrygia  and  Samothrace, 
country  of  Pergameues  sacred  to,  255. 

Ca>ecina  of  Cyzicus  (2nd  cent,  a.d.),  base  of 
lost  statue  of,  with  its  footprints,  found 
at  N.  I.,  637.     See  Inscriptions, 

Caesar,  Julius,  favours  Ilium,  both  in  imi- 
tation of  Alexander  and  ns  descendant  of 
lulus,  s.  of  Aeneas;  privileges  gmnted  to 
the  Ilians,  177,  207  ;  his  visit  to  Troy, 
vow  to  restore  it  (Lucan),  206. 

Caicus,  R.,  limit  of  Trojan  territory,  67. 

Caius  Caesar,  son  of  Agrippa  and  Julia, 
adopted  by  Augustus,  gov*-rnor  of  Asia, 
died  a.d.  4;  bis  favour  to  N.  I.  attested 
by  an  inscription,  178,  633. 

Cali/omia  made  a  State,  July  4, 1850,  and 
author's  consequent  citizenship  of  the 
United  States,  32. 

Callicolone,  M.,  probably  not  Kara  Your  (as 
Demetrius  held,  17b),  but  Oulou  Dagb, 
59,  71, 109. 146-6,  678. 

CalUnus,  of  Epbesus,  earliest  Greek  elegiac 
poet,  in  7th  cent.,  122. 

CMirrhoU,  d.  of  Scamander,  wife  of  Erich- 
thonius,  152. 


Callisihenes,  172.  See  Homer,  Casket  tdi' 
tion  of. 

Calvert,  Frank,  U.  S.  Vice-Consul  at  the 
Dardanelles,  holds  the  ruins  at  Bali  Dagh 
to  be  Gergis,  19;  convert  to  the  Troy- 
Hissarlik  theory ;  owner  of  part  of  His- 
sarlik;  excavates  there,  20;  his  *  Asi- 
atic Coast  (/  the  Eellespont,* '  Contnhur 
iions  towards  the  Ancient  Geography  of 
the  Troad;  and  '  Trojan  Antiquities,'  91, 
189 ;  on  '*  Thymbra,  Hanai  Tepeh,"  App. 
lY .,  706  f. ;  excavates  the  tumuli  of  Priam , 
655,  and  Patroclus,  656. 

Calvert,  Fred,,  the  late,  excavates  the  tumu- 
lus above  Ren  Kioi,  655. 

Camel,  Bactrian,  in  the  Troad  ;  on  black 
obelisk  of  Shalmaueser  III.;  anciently 
strange  in  Asia  Minor,  112. 

du  Camp,  Maxime:  *  L' Emplacement  de 
VJlion  d'Homh-e,'  190. 

Camp,  Naval,  of  the  Greeks,  on  the  Helles- 
pont, between  Gapes  Sigeum  and  Bfaoe- 
teum,  73,91, 149;  length,30  stadia  (3  geog. 
miles),  148 ;  to  the  left  (W.)  of  mouth  of 
the  Scamander,  92, 147  ;  objection  of  W, 
Christ  answered,  93 ;  in  sight  of  Troy, 
207 ;  in  3  lines ;  order  of  the  ships 
and  divisions,  148  f. ;  the  agora,  149;  no 
tents,  but  huts,  149;  that  of  Achilles 
described,  150;  open  sfiace  where  ^ames 
were  held ;  goals,  151 ;  tumuli  of  Patro- 
clus and  Achilles  on  the  shore,  151 ; 
common  tumulus  and  earthen  wall  of  de- 
fence, 151 ;  feint  of  burning  it,  160. 

Camp,  Trojan,  at  tumulus  of  llus,  before 
Ilium,  visible  from  the  ships,  200;  objec- 
tion founded  on,  answered,  207. 

Caracalla :  visits  Ilium,  honours  Troy  and 
Achilles  with  mad  extravagance,  kills 
his  friend  Festus  to  imitate  the  funeral  of 
Patroclus,  179  (see  Ujek  2epth) ;  coins  of, 
N.  1.,  643-7. 

Carestu,  R.,  rises  in  Ida,  68;  described,  lOO. 

Carlisle,  Lord,  ^  Diary  in  Turkish  Waters, 
187. 

Carians,  allies  of  Trojans,  158. 

CoMandra,  d.  of  Priam,  157. 

Castron,  in  Ithaca.     See  Polis. 

CatakekaumenS  (the  "  burnt  land  ")  of  the 
myth  of  Typhoeus,  137 ;  seat  of  the  Ho- 
meric Arimi  (q,  r.). 

Caterpillar  on  Trojan  terra-cott  as,  4th  c.,562. 

Cauldron  (\4firjs),  copper,  Tr.,  with  frag- 
ments of  bronze  weapons  fused  to  it, 
474 ;  handles,  how  put  on,  475 ;  use  of 
cauldrons  in  Homer,  475 ;  one  among  the 
Egyptian  tribute  from  W.  Asia,  475. 
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Cavern,  natural,  and  spring,  near  N.  I.,  on 
W.  slope  of  Hissarlik,  625;  excavated, 
only  late  potsherds  and  bones,  626. 
Cehren^  R.,  in  the  Troad,  epically  connected 

with  Cebriones,  s.  of  Priam,  121. 
Cebreniaj  table-land  between  Dardaoia  and 

Tn)y ;  with  (of  old)  a  c.  Cebren6, 138. 
Cellars,  Greek,  30 ;  substructions  served  as, 
in  Trojan  houses,  ancient  and  modem, 
54  f.,  317;  gigantic  jare  (irt^oe)  in,  33 
(see  Pithoi) ;  for  wine,  in  W.  Asia,  men- 
tioned in  Egyptian  records,  379  «. 

Celts,  origin  of  the  word,  238  n.  (See  Axes,) 

Cementing  action  of  chloride  of  copper  and 
silver,  494;  of  carbonate  and  oxide  of 
copper,  504;  et  passim. 

Censers,  terra-cotta:  3rd  c,  411;  similar 
one  from  Zabordwo,  412 ; — 4th  c,  555  ; 
similar  in  Lusatia,  Posen,  and  Germany, 
224,  556,  556 ;— 5th  c,  580 ;— Greek  and 
Graeco-Phoenician,  with  3  feet,  355. 

di  Cesnola,  General  LuigiPalma,  *  Cyprus,^ 
293-5,  353,  385  et  passim. 

Ceteians  (oi  Krfr€ioi),  the,  dominion  of  Eury- 
pylus,  on  the  CaTciis,  bordering  on  Lyr- 
nessns,  68, 136, 137, 160 ;  identiBed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  with  the  Eheta  and  Khattai 
of  Egyptian  and  Apsyrian  records,  the 
Uittites  (Chethites)  of  SS.,  137;  led  by 
Memnon  to  Troy,  159. 

Chabas, '  £tudes  sur  VAntiquitd  historique  f 
on  eariy  Hellenic  populations  in  N.W. 
Asia  Minor,  132. 

Chalets  or  CymindU  (XoKkU,  Kvfwbis,  Hom. 
i,e.  "yellow")?  Greek  and  native  names  of 
a  Trojan  bird ;  its  form  assumed  by  Slepp 
CYnvos),  113;  mythical  oonneclion  with 
the  Corybantps,  workers  in  bronze,  113  «. 

Chalk,  incised  ornamentation  filled  in  with, 
passim ;  practised  in  primitive  Gaul,  594. 

Charidemus,  mercenary  chief  in  time  of 
Philip  11,  takes  Ilium  by  a  stratagem,  171, 

688. 
Chersonesus,  the  Thrcunan,  seen  from  His- 

sariik,  105. 

Chests:  supposed  wooilen  of  the  great 
Treasure,  41, 454 ;  Priam's  treasure  chests, 
454 ;  quadrangular  shape  of  a  chest  con- 
tiduing  carbonized  grain,  3rd  c,  a  puzzle 
and  suggested  solution,  323-4. 

Chiblak,  village  and  rivulet,  108, 109 ;  Troy 
placed  at,  by  Clarke  and  Webb,  188. 

Chigri  Dagh,  visited,  66  ;  hdght,  66,  107  ; 
vast  Hellenic  ruins,  57. 

China  and  Japjn,  the  author's  firat  book 
on,  *  La  Chine  et  le  Japan  (1866),'  18. 

Chinese  bronze  cup  for  libations,  as  a  parallel 


to  the    gold   i*vas    d/i^aevircXXor,   465, 
466. 
Chloride  of  silver  and  copper  on  tlie  metals, 

252 ;  cementing  action  of,  468. 
Choiseul'Oouffier,  French    ambassador    at 
Constantinople,  patronizes  Lechevalier  and 
adopts  his  theories ;  visits  the  Plain  of 
Troy;   his  views  of  Trojan  top(^raphy, 
184  f. 
Christ,  W,,  *  Topographie  der  Troianisehen 
Ebene,*  92, 190;  on  the  site  of  the  Greek 
camp,  93. 
Chrysa,  near  Hamaxitus,  later  than  Chrysd^ 
with  a  temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus,  136. 
Chrysi,  Cilician  c.  of  Troad,  close  to  Thebe, 
on   the  sea  with   a  port,   with   temple 
of  Apollo  Smintheus;   destroyed  before 
Strabo's  time,  136. 
(7»7u:»an9,  dominion  of,  68, 134.  Bee  CeteicoMf 

Cilicians  of  TTieb^,  Eurypylus,  Mynes, 
Cilicians   of  Thebi^  in    Troad,   dominion 
of  Eetion,  68,  12a,  125;  same  race  as 
people  of  Cilicia,  125 ;  cities,  ThM,  Chrys^, 
Cilli  (q,  v.),  136 ;— of  Lymessus,  137. 
Ctlla,  d.  of  lAomedon,  156. 
CUlaeus,  R.  and  M.,  near  CilM,  136. 
Cilli,  Cilician  city,  near  Antandros,  founded 

by  Pelops,  with  temple  of  Apollo,  136. 
Cimmerians  invade  the  Troad  and  devastate 
Af5ia  Minor  in  time  of  Gyges  and  Assur- 
banipal  (ctr.  665  B.c.) ;  the  Qimiri'ai  of 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  130  n. 
Circassians  in  the  Troad,  outrage  by,  51. 
Cisseus,  f.  of  Hecuba,  1 56. 
Cities,  successive,  on  Hissarlik.     See  under 

First  City,  Second  City,  9cc 
Cities,  Oreek,  sites  of,  on  low  hills  in  plains, 

like  Hissarlik,  195. 
Clarke,  Dr,  E.  B.,  his  Travels ;  against  the 
Bonnarbashi    theory;    places     Troy    at 
'iXtcW  Ka^fATf,  which  he  pats  at  Chiblak, 
20, 188. 
Claudius  grants  exemption  to  Ilium,  178. 
Clay :  cylinders  of,  perforated,  sliv;htly  baked, 
peculiar  to  3rd  and  4i  h  c,  558,   559 ; 
similar  in   Lake-dwellings  and  Gemian 
tombs,  559 ;  flat  perforated  pieces  of  clay, 
559, 560;  similar  from  Thera  and  Niroioud, 
560 ;  quadrangular  perforated  pieces,  Zrd, 
4th,  aud  5th  c,  660 ;  curious  cube  of,  with 
hole,  and  incised  ornamentation  of  rt,  &c., 
661. 
Clay-cakes  (gaieties),  used    to  consolidate 
debris  in  foundations  of  the  first  3  or  4 
pre-historic  cities,  213 ;   in  2nd  c,  269  ; 
in  3rd  c,  305,  307 ;  circuit  wall  founded 
on ;    Bumoufs    section   and  description. 
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807-8 ;  at  base  of  wallfi  of  royal  house, 
325 ;  in  foundations  of  4th  c,  308. 

Clay-coating  of  pottery  of  let  c,  219. 

Clay  houses  of  5th  c,  573. 

Cleopatra,  d.  of  Tros,  152. 

Climate  of  the  Troad,  38,  101  f. ;  tempera- 
ture, 101 ;  table  of  winds,  fine  days,  lain, 
and  cloud,  101 ;  prevalence  of  violent  N. 
winds ;  rainy  season  in  winter,  but  seldom 
severe  ;  great  frosts  recorded ;  WebVs 
glowing  description,  102. 

ClotheS'hookSf  teria-cotta,  3rd  c,  378. 

Clytius,  s.  of  Laomedon,  156. 

Coined  money  iinknown  lo  Homer,  613. 

Coins,  Oreek:  of  Antiochus  111.,  found  at 
K.  I.,  19 ;  of  Constans  II.,  the  latest  found 
at  N.  I.,  612 ;  Itbacan,  Greek  and  Boman, 
in  Ithaca,  50 ;  at  Ophrynium,  60. 

Coitis  of  N.  I, :  proof  of  belief  in  its  identity 
with  Troy,  179 ;  enormous  number  picked 
up  on  surface,  and  found  in  the  trenches ; 
all  bronze ;  none  earlier  than  Macedonian ; 
chiefly  of  Ilium  itself ;  many  of  Alezan- 
dria-Troas ;  some  of  other  cities,  612 ; 
account  of  the  coins  found  at  N.  I.,  by  M. 
Achilles  Postolaccas,  641  f. ;  autonomous, 
silver  and  bronze,  of  Macedonian  period ; 
imperial,  bronze  only,  from  Augustus  to 
Oallienus ;  the  silver  tetradrachms  artistic 
of  Attic  standard,  with  name  of  the  Ilian 
Athene ;  their  date ;  types  of  the  bronze ; 
Athen^,  Roma,  the  wolf,  Apollo,  Gany- 
medes,  641;  Hector;  Aeneas,  with  An- 
chises  and  liilns,  642-3  ; — types  of  the  im- 
perial bronze,  Zeus  Kikephoros,  Dardanus, 
642 ;  the  Palladium ;  llus  and  the  cow, 
642-3;  Ancbises  and  Aphrodite,  Nestor, 
Priam,  643 ;  Hector,  643-647 ;  dt^th  of 
Patroclus  ;  Scamander ;  Ilium  and  Boma, 
645-6;  Ganymedes;  Aeneas,  with  An- 
cbises and  lulus,  647. 

Cold,  intense,  on  Hissarlik  in  February  and 
March,  26,  38,  52. 

Colours  of  pottery  :  lustrous-black  of  1st  c, 
218,  &c. ;  how  produced,  220 ;  brown, 
green,  grey,  red,  yellow,  &c.,  221-225  et 
passim:  —  of  large  pithoi,  always  dark- 
red,  280. 

Columns,  drums  of  Doric,  of  temple  of 
Apollo,  N.  1.,  23 ;  drums  and  capitals  of 
Corinthian,  of  temple  of  Athene,  27,  608, 
609 ;  granite  monoliths  in  a  quarry,  like 
those  of  Alexandria-Troas,  56. 

Comb  of  bone,  3rd  c,  430. 

Commodus,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  642-647. 

Condiylia  of  the  Troad,  Virchow's  account 
of,  114  f.;  the  purple  murex,  115;  species 


of  cochleae  and  concltylia  used  as  food  by 
Trojans,  remains  of  in  houses  of  burnt  c, 
116,  318;  not  mentioned  by  Homer, 
116. 

Cones,  2  terra-cotta,  of  5th  c,  inscribed 
with  the  Cypriote  character  mo,  like  one 
found  at  Nineveh,  128,  582-3,  698. 

Conflagration,  no  trace  of,  in  Ist  or  2nd 
stratum,  22 ;  traces  of,  in  3rd  stratum 
(of  Troy),  21,  31 ;  not  in  S.E.  comer,  54 ; 
striking  effects  of,  305-312;  its  centres 
and  direction,  313. 

Conradi,  pastor  in  Ankershagen,  4  n. 

Constans  II.,  his  coins  the  latest  at  N.  I.,  612. 

Constantine  the  Great,  first  design  of  new 
capital  near  N.  Ilium,  J 80, 205 ;  his  statue 
on  '  the  burnt  column '  at  Constantinople 
one  of  Apollo  from  N.  I.,  180. 

Constantinople,  Museum  of    See  Museums. 

Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus  (10th  cent.) 
mentions  a  bishopric  of  Ilium,  183,  612. 

Conze,  A., * Trojanische  Ausgrahungen*  188. 

Cookson,  Chas.,  English  consul  at  Constan- 
tinople, supplies  implements,  25. 

Coomassie,  bronzes  from,  with  ^,  353. 

Copper,  ornaments  and  utensils  of,  in  1st 
and  2nd  c,  but  of  bronze  (q.  v.)  in  3i*d  c, 
249 ;  parallel  examples,  249 ;  analysis  of; 
specimens  harder  than  modem  commercial 
copper,  251  (comp.  next  art.);  a  pfe- 
Bronze  Copper  Age,  251,  257,  258; 
other  objects,  253;  no  lances  or  battle- 
axes,  252 ;  mines  in  Troad,  253 ;  native 
on  Lake  Superior,  used  by  Indians  fur 
weapons,  &c.,  257,  738 ;  anciently  har- 
dened by  plunging  in  water,  481,  482 ; — 
pl(Ue,  with  2  discs,  Tb.,  [)erhaps  hasp  of 
the  chest,  468-9;  vase,  Tr.,  485;  frac- 
tured vessel,  with  gold  beads  cemented  on 
by  oxide,  Tr.,  495. 

Copper,  hardening  of,  App.  VII.,  a  supposed 
lost  art,  ascribed  to  the  Incas  of  Peru,  737 ; 
daggers  and  swords  of  hard  copper  of  the 
Hurons,  found  under  Lake  Superior,  738 ; 
discovery  of  alloy  of  copper  and  rhodium 
by  Mr.  Duffield,  738 ;  the  copper  of  the 
Incas  found  to  be  of  the  like  alloy,  738 ; 
experiment  of  Professor  Boberts,  739. 

Cord  for  suspending  vases,  remnants  of, 
found,  1st  c,  217. 

Com,  Indian,  in  the  Troad,  118. 

Com  bruisers  (or  Mullers),  stone :  1st  c, 
parallel  examples,  236,  237; — 2nd  c, 
275 ; — 3rd  c,  enormous  numbers  in  first 
4  cities;  similar  at  Mycenae,  and  in 
Hungary  and  Geimany,  442;  —  4th  c, 
569,  570 ;— 5th  c,  very  few,  583-4  ;— 
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found  in  Egypt,  570,  584;  still  used  by 
N.  American  Indians  in  the  Yosemite 
Talley  for  pounding  acorns,  570. 

Cornelian,  beads  of,  Tr.,  493. 

Corfi,  Count,  Italian  ambassador  to  the 
Porte,  aids  author,  44. 

CorybanteSj  mythical  metallurgists  in  Samo- 
thrace,  originated  fr.  Phrygia,  255,  256 ; 
name  derived  by  some  from  corium,  the 
Cypriote  for '  copper; '  from  the  Zend,  256. 

CorythtUy  s.  of  Paris,  157. 

Cotton  in  the  Troad,  118. 

CotyluSy  M.,  in  Ida  range,  regarded  by  some 
as  source  of  Scamander,  58. 

Coven  of  Vases :  1st  a,  with  double  holes 
for  suspension,  215;  mode  of  fastening, 
221 ; — ^2nd  c,  with  crest-like  handle ; 
owl-&ced,  291 ; — 3rd  c,  with  crown- 
shaped  handle,  303,  308,  369,  382 ;  owl- 
faced,  341,  343 ;  different  fonns,  flat  or 
cap-like,  354;  flat,  with  handle,  370; 
whef  1-made,  in  shape  of  a  stopper,  369  ; 
crown-shaped  and  with  simple  arched 
handle ;  like  modem  Phrygian  water- 
vessels,  374;  similar  covers  from  Szi- 
halom,  375 ;  in  form  of  a  flower-saucer, 
411 ;  remarkable,  with  tree,  stag,  and 
cuttle-fish  or  tortoise,  413  ;  in  form  of 
a  stopper,  similar  from  Szihalom,  422, 
423; -4th  c,  crested  and  owl-faced,  522, 
523 ;  unique,  wheel-made,  with  3  feet,  as 
if  to  be  used  as  a  cup,  530-1 ;  with  curious 
handle,  538;  bell-shaped,  with  arched 
handle,  542  ;  with  holes  in  edge  for  tying 
down,  ornamented  with  rt  and  \f\,  562 ; 
similar  one  fr.  Lusatia,  562  ; — 5th  c, 
crested  and  owl-faced,  575-6;  crown- 
shaped,  latest  example,  580. 

Cow  of  many  colours,  guide  of  Ilus  to  site 
of  Ilium,  153 ;  the  symbol  of  Athend  or 
At^  155;  parallel  legends,  ancient  and 
medieval,  155, 156  ;  on  coins  of  N.  I.,  643. 

Cow,  worship  of,  in  Egypt,  740  f.  See 
Hera  Boopis. 

Cow  (or  Ox)  on  handle  of  a  bronze  dagger, 
3rd  c,  504. 

Coivs  or  Oxen,  terra-cotta,  4th  c. ;  how  they 
differ  from  those  at  Mycenae;  one  from 
lalysus,  560. 

Cows*  htads  on  vase-handles,  frequent  in 
6th  c,  never  in  the  5  preceding,  599 ; 
probable  origin  of  the  iwo'horned  vase- 
handlts  of  Italy,  599  ;  numerous  examples 
of  the  cow-<hcad  in  pre-historic  remains,  in 
gold,  bronze,  and  terra-cotta,  600,  601. 

Cranes  in  the  Troad,  Homcr*B  simile  from, 
113. 


Craters  (xpor^pcr,  Horn.  Kptfrffpes),  large 
terra-ootta  bowls  for  mixing  wine  with 
water,  with  2  and  4  handles,  from  Sid  c, 
403 ;  frequent  mention  of,  in  Homer,  403 
(sometimes  also  of  metal,  404) ;  by  other 
Greek  authors,  404 ;  on  Egyptian  relie&y 
404 ;  Etruscan  clay  models,  404. 

CremcUion  of  Dead,  used  at  N.  I.,  39 ;  general 
in  the  5  pre-historic  cities,  39,  270. 

Crest,    See  Helmets, 

Crete,  tradition  of  Teucrian  migration  frcHn, 
to  the  Troad,  121,  122;  resemblance  of 
Cretan  and  Trojan  names,  122. 

Creiisa,  d.  of  Priam,  157. 

Crimean  War,  commercial  effect  of,  13, 14. 

Crispina,  coins  of,  N.  L,  642,  643. 

Criticism  of  the  pickaxe  and  spade,  518. 

Crosses :  painted  in  red  clay  on  2  bowls,  4th 
c,  225 ;  incised  on  whorls,  416. 

Crucibles  of  clay  and  oow-dung,  Trujan,  3rd 
c.,  408 ;  one  containing  traces  of  copper 
and  spangles  of  gold,  409 ; — 1th  c,  558. 

CucumeUa,  the,  at  Vulci,  described  by 
Milchhoefer ;  no  real  likeness  to  the  Ujek 
Tepeh,  664,  665. 

Cuneiform  characters,  apparent  attempts  to 
imitate  at  Troy,  666,  703. 

Cups,  terra-cotta  (oomp.  QMets) :  of  1st  a, 
224 ;— of  3rd  c,  triple  cup  on  3  feet,  384 ; 
wheel-made,  with  breast-like  knobs,  396 ; 
boat-shaped,  of  coarse  clay,  for  metallurgy, 
409, 410 ;  similar  one  from  Lake  of  Bienne, 
410 ; — 4th  c,  wheel-made,  with  ear<<  and 
breast-like  boss,  532,  533 ;  very  rude,  533 ; 
two-handled,  oi  hour-glass  form,  535 ;  two- 
handled,  one  with  sunk  spots,  536 ;  hand- 
made, of  form  flrrft  found  in  4th  a  and 
very  abundant  in  4th  and  5th,  537-8 ; 
also  at  Mycenae,  538;  single-handled, 
abundant  in  4th  snd  5th,  538,  539  ;  large 
double-handled,  539 ;  3  and  4  on  one  body, 
540;  wheel-made,  551;  large  globular, 
common  in  4th  and  5th  c,  556 ;  perforated, 
557; — 5th  a,  one-handl«fd(like  Nos.  1094- 
1100  in  4ih),  very  abundant,  578;  rude 
hnnd-made,  one-handled  (or  basin),  578, 
580 ;  globular  hand-made,  581 ;  with  tube 
in  side,  probably  for  feeding  babies,  581 ; 
double,  joined,  582;  small,  with  covers, 
only  in  the  5th  c,  i)erhaps  crucibles,  582  ; 
— 6th  c,  large  one-handled,  wheel-made, 
589,  590;  heavy,  double-handled,  with 
linear  ornamentation  and  breast-like  pro- 
jections, frequent ;  similar  found  in  Italy, 
593,  594 ;  origin  (i)erhap8)  of  the  finer 
Greek  kantharos  and  skyphos,  frequent  in 
Etruscan  tombs,  595 ;  heavy  one-handled. 
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or  bowl^  594)  595 ;  horee-shaped,  and  frag- 
ment with  hoi'se's  head,  594,  595 ;  one  of 
a  pair  conjoined,  597. 

Ctipa,  metal :  broose,  6th  c,  perforated 
like  a  colander;  one  od  a  tall  foot,  like 
the  Etruscan  and  Greek  holkion^  605 : — 
electnim,  Tr. ;  see  £lectram :  silver,  IV. ; 
Kee  Silver, 

Curves,  mythical  metallurgists  in  Phrygia 
and  Samothracc,  256. 

Cturtim,  K,  ^EiBtory  of  Greece*  121  et 
pcusim ;  Lecture  on  Ttoy^  187. 

Cuttle-fish  (sepia),  on  a  Trojan  box,  225 ;  on 
goblets  fr.  lalysus,  225 ;  painted  in  dark- 
red  clay,  on  a  terra-cotta  box  lid,  8rd  c, 
360;  (or  tortoise?)  on  a  vase-coTtfr,  413. 

Cydop:an  WalU  (so  called),  in  2nd  city,  24 
(see  Walls) ;  in  Ithaca  {q.  v.) ; — ^not  ne- 
cessarily primitive,  but  used  at  all  periods, 
192.    (Comp.  Polygonal  Masonry.) 

Cylinder^  of  terra-cotta,  perforated,  with 
incised  decoration,  vJrd  c,  415 ;  of  blue 
felspar,  with  remarkable  signs,  from  the 
royal  house,  416 ;  the  signs  discussed  ;  a 
mark  of  Babylonian  influence;  resemble 
the  Hittite  sculptures,  693,  694. 

Cymindis  (Kvfuvdis,  Ion.,  'nightjar'),  native 
name  equivalent  to  Greek  Chalcis  (q.  v.) ; 
Kvfuvd  connected  with  o-Kafiavd,  113,  705. 

Cynossema  ("dog's  monument "X  the  tra- 
ditional tomb  of  Hecuba,  648. 

Cypriote  character  go,  on  vases,  298  ;  sylla- 
bary.    See  Inscriptions,  Trojan. 

Cyprus,  pottery  of:  flagons  vrith  female 
heads,  perhaps  derived  from  Thera,  293 ; 
animal  vases,  294 ;  other  forms,  passim, 

Cyzicus  and  Dcucylium,  Aeolian  colonization 
of,  by  Archelaus,  s.  of  Orestes,  127. 

DACTYLT,  the  Idacan,  mythical  metallur- 
gisto,  254,  256. 

Daggers:  bronze,  Tr.,  broken  and  curled 
up  by  the  conflagration ;  proofs  of  wooden 
handles,  482 ;  with  couchant  oow  or  ox 
on  handle,  3rd  c,  a  ceremonial  weapon, 
604 ; — none  in  4th  c,  565 : — silver,  royal 
house,  3r  I  c,  a  cerenionial  weapon,  499. 

Danaus,  connection  with  Egypt,  743,  744. 

Dardanelles,  present  town  of,  133. 

Dardania,  the  Troad  called  from  Danlanus, 
119;  name  also  in  Samothraoe,  124. 

Dardania,  dominion  of  Aeneas  and  the 
Antenorids,  68,  133;  defined  by  Stmbo; 
long  and  narrow;  its  boundaries,  13 i. 

Dardania  (or  Dardanus,  119),  c.  of  Dar- 
danuR,  at  foot  of  Ida,  he/ore  sacred  Tlios 
was  ftmnded  in  the  plain,  134, 194  ;  de- 


stroyed before  Strabo's  time,  134 ;  not  the 
later  Dardanus,  134,  174  n. 

Dardanian^  the  Scaean  Gate  so  called,  143. 

Dardaniansy  in  the  Troad,  123 ;  play  im- 
portant part  in  the  Tlicui,  124 ;  dominion 
of  Troy  promised  to  their  prince  Aeneas, 
125 ;  akin  to,  and  confounded  with,  the 
Trojans,  134 ;  the  Dardani  of  Egyptian 
records,  746,  750. 

Dardanus,  s.  of  Zeus  and  Electra,  119'; 
crosses  from  Samothrace  to  the  Troad, 
119 ;  adopted  by  Teuoer,  marries  his  d. 
Batieia,  and  succeeds  him,  119,  152,  156» 
642  ;  or  marries  Chrys^,  who  brought  him 
the  Palladium,  642  ;  builds  the  c.  of  Dar- 
danus, 119, 152  (see  Dardania);  not  known 
to  Homer  as  an  immigrant,  123  ;  oldest 
name  in  Homer's  Trojan  genealogy,  152 ; 
his  sons  Uus  and  Erichthonius,  152 ;  on 
coins  of  N.  L,  642. 

Dardanus,  Ghreek  c.  on  the  Hellespont,  134  ^ 
excavations  gave  only  fragments  of  Greek 
pottery,  134. 

Dareios,  the  Phrygian  name  of  Hector, 
704. 

Dascylium,    See  Cyzicus, 

Date  of  Fre-historic  Troy,  probably  1500- 
1200  B.C.,  292. 

Davies,  T,,  on  the  stone  implements,  235. 

Davies,  Wm,,  on  a  1'rojan  fossil  bone,  323. 

Davis,  E,  /.,  *  Life  in  Asiatic  Turkey,^  374. 

Debris,  slanting  layers  thrown  down  from 
the  hill  by  successive  inhabitants,  64, 
328 ;  section  of,  328.    See  Hissarlik. 

Deer,  siiccies  of,  in  the  Troad,  112. 

Deiphclfus,  s.  of  Priam,  157 ;  marries  Helen ; 
killed  by  Ulysses  and  Menelaus,  161. 

Demeter,  St,  Demetrius,  confounded,  106. 

Demetrius,  grammarian  of  Scepsis  (cir.  b.o. 
200-180),  Homeric  critic,  his  30  books  of 
Commentaries  on  the  Catalogue  (^11,  ii.), 
174 ;  visits  Ilium,  173 ;  first  questions 
identity  of  site  at  N.  Ilium  from  jealousy 
for  Scepsis,  168,  174 ;  his  objections,  174 ; 
refuted,  175,  686-9  ;  explanation  of  utter 
destruction  of  Troy,  a  gratuitous  assump- 
tion, 175,  176;  places  the  site  of  llios 
at  *lXiC(0v  Ka>;ii7,  79  (see  llians,  Village  of 
the)  ;  on  soiree  of  Scamander,  58. 

Dendrinos,  Mr,  and  Mrs,,  their  hospitality 
to  travellers  in  Ithaca,  50. 

Denmark,  suspension- vases  from,  215,  216 ; 
other  pottery,  &c.,  passim, 

Dennis,^  (?.,  *  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 
Etruria,^  129  et  passim ;  on  iK>ttery  as 
a  test  of  race,  279. 

^inas  'A/A^ucvircXXoy.     See  Amphikypellon, 
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DMier^  Ph^  on  the  Treasures  found  at 
Troy,  189. 

Dexia.    See  Phorkys, 

Deyeke,  E,  X.,  jun.,  author's  employer  at 
Hamburg,  7. 

Diadem^f  the  2  golden,  Ta.  (Homer's  nkticrfi 
avabta-firj),  454  n. ;  described,  454-7; 
number  of  pieces  in  the  chains,  457 ;  the 
goldsmith's  work  explained,  458. 

Diadumenianus,  coin  of,  N.  I,,  647. 

Dicaearchus,  his  work  on  Alexander's  sacri- 
fice at  Ilium,  171. 

Dtce,  game  of,  attributed  by  Herodotus  to 
the  Lydians;  one  of  stone,  6th  c,  602. 

Dio  Chrysostom  for  N.  I.  site  of  Troy,  210. 

Diomedes  fetches  Philoctetes,  160. 

Dionyni'us  Periegetes  for  Troy  at  N.  I.,  179. 

Disc  of  bronze,  showing  a  man  with  uplifted 
arms,  3rd  c,  513 ;  not  a  coin,  unknown 
even  in  Homer's  time,  514. 

Ditcs,  gold,  Tr.,  494;  3  with  star-flower 
pattern,  Tr.,  unique  at  Troy,  but  common 
nt  Mycenae ;  how  manufactured,  500. 

Discs,  ivory  ;  with  border,  5th  c,  585 ;  wiJh 
a  scorpion  and  2  curious  animals  in  in- 
taglio, 601. 

Discs,  stone,  perforated ;  of  unknown  use, 
1st  c,  247  ;  stands  for  vases  with  pointed 
feet,  2nd  c,  298. 

Discs,  terra-cotta,  thin,  perforated,  of  Ist  c, 
cut  from  broken  pottery,  probably  weights 
for  spinning  and  weaving,  231;  parallel 
examples,  231;  abundant  in  the  5  pre- 
historic c,  422 ;  of  steatite,  443. 

Discs,  terra-cotta,  lenticular,  in  shape  of 
watches,  with  2  perforations :  6th  c,  with 
a  sign  fn^ucDt  on  Trojan  whorls  ;  also 
found  in  Italy  and  Transylvania,  601, 
602; — in  N.  1.,  with  stamped  figures, 
human,  animal,  &c.,  seem  to  take  place  of 
the  whorls  of  former  cities,  619, 620 ;  foimd 
through  Troad  and  in  Greece;  probably 
eX'Votos,  620. 

Dishes,  terra-cotta;  3rd  c,  trijxjd,  wheel- 
made,  396;— 5th  c,  see  Plates. 

Dishes  (^ioXoi),  silver,  found  near  the  Trea- 
sure, 43  ;  one  in  the  Tb.,  470. 

Distaff,  with  carhornzcd  woollen  thread 
wound  round  it,  3rd  c,  327. 

Dogs,  remains  of,  in  3rd  c,  319 ;  footprints 
of  one,  on  bricks  at  Thymbra,  711. 

Dolmens,  suspeusion-va^es  from,  215,  216. 

Dolphin,  vertebrae  of,  3rd  c,  323;  of  an 
extinct  fossil  species,  323. 

Dominions  of  the  Troad,  68,  132  f.:  (1)  of 
PandaruSf  the  Lycians,  132;  (2)  of 
Adrestus  and  AmphiuSy  132 ;  (3)  of  Asius^ 


133 ;  (4)  of  Aeneas,  Dardania,  133 ;  (5)  of 
Altes,  the  Leleges,  134 ;  (6)  of  the  CHi- 
cians,  134 ;  including  (a)  of  Eetion,  the 
Iheban  Cilida,  134-5;  (5)  of  Mynes, 
Lymessus,  136;  (c)  of  Ewrypylus,  the 
Keteioi  (Hittites),  136 ;  (7)  of  the  Homeric 
Arimi,  137  ;  (8)  of  the  Asiatic  Pe7a«^'ans, 
138 ;  (9)  of  Priam,  Ilios  or  Ilium  (?.&.)• 

Door-socket  (probably)  of  limestone,  2nd  c, 
304. 

Doorways,  rare  in  basements  of  Trojan 
houses,  except  in  the  royal  house,  53; 
the  1  asements  were  cellars,  317. 

Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  various 
dates  and  accounts  of;  probably  in  time 
of  Orestes,  127. 

Douglas,  li.  K,,  on  jade,  451  n. 

Doumbrek,  village,  at  junction  of  tiKO 
branches  of  the  Simois;  geological  forma- 
tion, 71. 

Doumbrek  Su,  R.,  not  the  Thymbrius  (as 
Lechevalier  held,  185),  but  the  Simois, 
76  ;  a  pure  Turkish  word="  abode  of  ice," 
answering  to  its  nature,  77 ;  fertile  valley 
of,  its  orchards,  109. 

Duden — Swamp,  one  source  of  the  Eali- 
fatli  Asmak,  reclaimed  by  Mr.  Calvert, 
99 ;  its  three  springs,  108. 

Dttffield,  A.  J.,  "  On  the  lost  Art  of  Harden- 
ing  Copper,"  App.  VII.,  737  f.  (comp. 
Copper) ;  his  discovery  of  the  hard  natural 
alloy  of  coppir  with  rhodium,  on  Lake 
Superior,  738. 

E,  Cypriote  character  in  an  cider  form,  on  a 
Trojan  seal,  415,  693. 

Eagle:  one  species  in  Troad,  Homer's  vtpKr6s, 
ilZ', — gold,  3rd  c.,  with  ornaments  like 
eagle  on  Hittite  sculptures,  503. 

Ear-ring  of  electrum,  Tr.,  494. 

Ear-rings,  gold,  2nd  c.,  272 ; — 3rd  c,  I'K., 
56 ;  various  patterns,  and  manufacture ; 
the  serpent  pattern ;  those  like  studs,  wiih 
pin  and  socket,  460;  large,  with  pen- 
dant chains  and  idols,  463-4 ;  description 
and  construction,  464;  with  long  pen- 
dants, Tr.,  485-8,  494;  2  pairs,  heavy, 
basket -shaped,  with  ornamentation  of 
rosettes,  beads,  &c.  ({^endants  probably 
lost),  Tr.,  496,  497 ;  2  large,  with  pen- 
dants, rosettes,  &c.,  Tr.,  502 ;  another, 
502 ;  of  common  Trojan  form,  IV.,  490, 
498 ;  one  fus^d  on  to  a  bracelet  of  electrum, 
1>.,492 ;  others,  Tr.,494  ;  of  simple  form, 
with  spiral  ornaments,  498 ;  with  pendant 
like  a  bell-clapper,  498;  simple  spiralH 
for  holding  up  the  hair  (Horn.  IL  xvii. 
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51,  52),  498;  of  serpent  form,  Tr.,  487, 

488,  490,    494;    2    massive,   Tr.,   498; 

others,  Tr.,  603 ;  of  common  Trojan  form, 

small,  Tr.,  502,503;  boat-shaped  (unique, 

but  also  in  silver),  Tr.,  503. 
Ear-ringSy  silver,  Tr.,  some  cemented  by 

chloride,  492,  494  ;  6  cemented  together, 

Tr.,  502. 
Enrthquake,  signs  of,  in  2nd  stratum,  21. 
JSekenhrecher,     O.    von,    *  Die    Lage    des 

Bomerischen  Trojaj*  20, 169  et  passim  ; 

in  favour  of  Bissarlik,  20. 
EStion,  dominion  of,  68,  1 34 ;  his  capital  at 

Theb^,  135.    See  Cilicians  of  Tkebi. 
Eetiorif  discussion  about  his  burial,  650. 
Egg  of  aragonite,  3rd  c,  430. 
Egg,  hen's,  found  at  Thymbra,  319. 
Egyptian  Porcelain,    See  Porcelain, 
Egyptian  Monuments,   mention  of  Trojan 

tribes  on,  123;  App.  IX. 
Eichthai;  O.  <f ,  « Le  Site  de  Troie  sefon 

Chevalier  ou  sdon  Schliemann,^  188. 
Eileithyia,  the  Asiatic  goddess  Todeleth, 

Moledeth,  or  Mylitta,  154. 
Elaeus,  on  the  lliracian  Chersonese,  105. 
Elaeussa,  coins  of,  at  N.  I.,  612. 
Elagahaltis,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  645,  646. 
Electra,  d.  of  Atlas,  mother  by  Zeus  of 
'    lasion  and  Dardanus,  119. 
Electrum  (f[K€KTpov,  also  *  amber '),  an  alloy 

of  gold  and  silver;  Homer's  use  of  the 

word ;  its  etymology,  273,  473 ;  the  *  pale 

gold '  of  Croesus's  offerings  at  Delphi ; 

account  of,  by  Pliny,  273 ;  by  Strabo,  Pau- 

sanias,  Eustathius,  273-4  : — one  brooch  in 

2nd  c,  273 ;  frequent  in  3rd  c,  273 ;  fluted 
'    goblet,  Tb.  ;  foot,  how  put  on,  467  ;  small 

goblet  found  in  silver  vase  near  the  Tr., 
•    472;   bars,  Tr.,  485-6,    493;   ear-rings, 

Tr.,  488,  494 ;  pendant,  Tr.,  494. 
Elephant,  known  in  W.  Asia;  on  black 

obelisk  of  Shalmaneser,  426-7.   See  Ivory, 
Elias,  St,,  Arcs  on  his  festival  upon  Ujek 

Tepeh,  which  is  regarded  as  his  tomb, 

perhaps  by  a  confusion  with  Ilus,  658. 
Elpenor,  discussion  about  his  burial,  650. 
Emhryos,  human :  1st  c,  skeleton  of,  with  its 

mother's  ashes,  227,  323; — 3rd  c,  two 

others,  323 ;  preservation  of  the  bones,  how 

explained,  323 ;  one  described  by  Virchow, 

512. 
Ennius  mentions  the  recognition  by  the 

Eomans  of  N.  I.  as  their  fatherland,  173. 
Epeius  and  Panopeus,  makers  of  the  wooden 

horse,  160. 
Ephestfg,  coins  of,  at  N.  I.,  612. 
KrenlU  visited,  58. 


ErichthonivLs,  s.  of  Dardanus,  his  riches  and 
stud  of  mares ;  his  son  Tros,  152. 

Erineos  (Jptvtos,  'wild  fig-tree'?),  close 
to  walls  of  Troy ;  its  meaning  disousstid, 
141-2. 

Eshmun,  Phoenician = Apollo  Ismenius,  154.. 

Ethnography  of  the  Trojans,  119  f.  (comp. 
Troad,  Trojans);  ancient  tribes  of  the 
Troad,  119-126 ;  Aeolian  colonization  by 
Achaeans  from  Peloponnesus  and  AeoUans 
from  Boeotia,  127  ;  Lydian  dominion  and 
settlers,  128;  invasions  of  Trerians  and 
Cimmerians,  Gauls  (Galatians),  130 ;  iias- 
sage  of  nations  to  and  fro,  131. 

Etruscan  pottery,  archaic,  like  that  of  6th 
stratum  on  Uissarlik,  686. 

Etruscans,  their  Lydian  origin  generally 
accepted  in  antiquity,  but  denied  by 
Dionysius ;  arguments  against ;  their  lan- 
guage Agglutinative,  129. 

Eumaeus,  house  and  stables  of.    See  Ithaca, 

Evphorhus,  8.  of  Panthoiis,  a  Trojan,  called 
a  Dardanian,  134. 

Eurydicd,  d.  of  Adrastus,  w.  of  Ilus,  156. 

Eurypylus,  s.  of  Telephus  and  Astyoch^,  k. 
of  the  Ceteioi  on  the  CaTcus,  37  (see 
Cefeians) ;  aids  the  Trojans,  160 ;  his 
dominion,  68,  136 ;  killed  by  Neoptole- 
mns,  160. 

Evans,  John ;  '  Stone  Implements,*  245  ei 
passim, 

EvJUar,  on  the  Scamander,  visited,  57. 

Excavations  at  Bounarhashi  and  the  Bali 
Dagb,  by  Von  Hahn,  1864,  19;  by 
Dr.  Schliemann,  19. 

ExcavcUions  at  Hissarlih,  by  some  Turks, 
19 ;  by  Mr.  Calvert,  20 ;  Dr.  Schliemann's 
preliminary  (1870),  20;  first  year's  work 
(1871),  21;  second  year's  work  (1872), 
21 ;  labourers,  implements,  and  expenses, 
21,  22,  24,  25;  great  platform  on  the 
N.  slope,  22 ;  large  trench  from  S.  side, 
23  ;  ruins  in  upper  strata  demolished 
in  order  to  discover  Trot,  23 ;  second 
platform    on    N.  side,  23 ;    abandone<l, 

23,  24 ;  trench  cut  in  its  centre,  23,  24 ; 
dangers,  difficulty,  and  discomforts,  24, 
25,  38;  great  trench  through  the  hill, 

24,  25;  third  year's  work  (1873),  26; 
new  trench  on  N.  side;  slopes  fur 
removing  debris,  27;  another  large  ex- 
cavation; discovery  of  street,  33;  of  a 
large  house,  34 ;  of  the  double  gates,  36 ; 
new  trenches  from  N.W.  and  W.,  40, 
26  >;  discovery  of  the  Treasure,  40  f.; 
obstacles  to  resumption  (1875-6),  44; 
resumed  in   1878,  fourth  year,  50;  the 
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king  or  chiefs  house  near  the  gate,  51 ; 
more  treasures  found  there,  51-2;  fifth 
year's  work  (1879),  52 ;  directed  to  circuit 
walls  of  Troy,  53 ;  area  of  the  3rd  city 
laid  hare,  53 ;  Yiichow^s  speech  on  preseut 
condition,  60;  his  defence  of  Schliemann's 
method,  62  f. ;  tlie  3rd,  Burnt  City,  in  a 
hollow  in  the  middle,  65.  See  aUo  App. 
T.  and  Fref. 

Exeavaiiom  at  Ithaca  (1868),  18,  48-50. 

Excavations  at  if yccnae,  preliminary  (1874), 
43 ;  in  1876,  their  great  success,  20. 

FACE-VASES,  urns  with  human  faces 
found  at  Pomerelleu  and  elsewhere  in  Ger- 
many, &c.,  292 ;  not  earlier  than  1st  or 
2nd  century  b.c.,  described,  293 ;  relation 
to  the  Trojan,  Pre/. 

FaUovhdeer,  horns  of,  sharpened  for  use  as 
awis,  3rd  c,  431. 

Faustina,  the  elder,  <x)ins  of,  N.  L,  644 ;  the 
younger,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  642,  643,  645. 

Feeding  bottles  for  babies,  406,  407. 

Feet  of  Vases,  censers,  1st  c,  223-4. 

Fellowes,  •  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,*  186. 

Festus,  friend  of  Caracal  la,  slain  to  provide 
a  Patroclus  for  new  funeral  games,  179. 
See  Ujek  Tepeh, 

Fibtda,  the  buckle  of  the  brooch,  absence  of  at 
Hissarlik,  a  sign  of  high  antiquity.  Pre/,  xii. 

Fick,  ^  Die  ehemeUige  Spracheinheit  Ew" 
ropa\'  121. 

Fifth  Pre-historic  City  of  Troy,  dis- 
covered, to  depth  of  13  ft.,  21 ;  stratum 
about  6  ft.  thick,  of  houses  of  wood  and 
day,  573;  different  architecture  and 
implements,  573;  no  stone  hammers  or 
axes  (except  2  or  3,  one  of  white  jade, 
g,  V.) ;  saddle-querns  rare ;  whorls  different, 
573 ;  pottery  inferior,  674  (see  Pottery) ; 
kitchen-refuse  shot  over  hill,  574;  all 
infers  a  different  race,  with  perhaps  a 
mixture  of  the  4th  people,  574;  doubt 
whether  they  had  city  walls,  574 ;  owl- 
headed  vases,  574  1 ;  idols,  576 ;  amphi- 
kypeUon  depas  very  small,  577  ;  other 
pottery  (q.  v.),  577  f. ;  seals,  582,  583 ; 
inscribed  funnels,  582,  583;  silex  saw, 
583 ;  one  (only)  hammer  of  diorite,  583 ; 
other  stone  implements,  584 ;  quoit,  584 ; 
mould,  585 ;  disc  of  ivory,  585 ;  weapons 
and  implements  of  bronze,  585-6. 

-FwinTroad,  lib. 

Fig-tree? (€piv€6s)o(TfOY,Ul,  iieeErineos, 

Figure,  with  well-modelled  face,  of  terra- 
cotta, 3rd  c,  330;  ruide,  perhaps  a  toy, 
3rd  c,  331. 


Figures,  rude,  of  terra-cot ta  or  marble  (oomp. 
Jdds). 

Figures,  in  profile  and  in  front,  use  of  in 
Greek  painting,  and  on  sculptured  reliefs 
and  coins,  624,  625. 

Files,  unknown  at  Troy  or  Mycenae,  463. 

Fillet  (5/ifrv£),  for  the  head,  gold,  Tb.,  de- 
scribed, 463 ;  long  plain  gold,  with  holes 
for  tying  it,  Tr.,  502;  another,  orna- 
mented, Tr.,  503. 

Fimbria  takes  and  sacks  N.  Ilium  (b.g.  85y » 
account  of  Strabo,  176 ;  of  Appian,  177. 

Fire,  1st  c.  not  destroyed  by,  213,  264; 
com  p.  Conflagration. 

Firmans  for  the  excavations:  1871,  21; 
1876,  abortive  through  local  oppoBitioD, 
44 ;  1878,  45 ;  1879,  for  exploration  of  the 
Tumuli,  54-6. 

First  Pre-historic  City  at  Hissarlik,  45  to 
53  ft  deep,  discovered,  22 ;  house-walls  of, 
54 ;  excavation  imperfect,  why ;  built  on 
native  rock  and  natural  soil ;  analysis  of 
its  strata,  212 ;  slope  of  strata ;  not  de- 
stroyed by  fire ;  no  walls  of  defence  found, 
but  a  retaining  wall,  213 ;  pottery,  213  f. ; 
2  funeral  urns  (q.  v,)  on  native  rock,  227 ; 
terra-cotta  whorls  (q.  v.),  229  ;  perforated 
discs  (q.  V.)  of  terra-cotta  or  marble,  231 ; 
rude  figure  of  terra-cotta,  231,  232 ;  im- 
plements of  stone  ;  saddle-querns,  234 ; 
mortars  and  pestle,  235;  polishers,  236, 
237;  com -bruisers  or  mullers,  236; 
pounders ;  hammers ;  axes  or  celts,  237 ; 
jade,  its  great  interest,  238  f. ;  silex  saws, 
and  knives  of  flint  and  obsidian,  the  only 
sQex  implements  ever  found  in  any  of 
the  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik,  245- 
247;  potsherds  with  pair  of  eyes,  217, 
247 ;  whet-stones ;  mould  of  mica-slate, 
248;  metal  ornaments  and  implements, 
249  f.;  absence  of  tron,  proof  of  hiiih 
antiquity,  252;  sources  of  these  metals, 
253  f.  (comp.  Metals) ;  bone  and  ivory 
objects,  261,  262 ;  no  indication  of  its  fate. 

Fischer,  Professor,  on  the  Trojan  jade  axes, 
240-2. 

Fish  of  wood,  3rd  c,  423, 

Fish-banes  found  at  Troy,  species,  318,  322. 

Fish-hook,  bronze,  3rd  c,  504. 

Fishing^  followed  by  Trojans;  why  not 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  321, 322. 

FHsh'spine  ornament,  216,  280 ;  on  a  Trojan 
tripod ;  on  gold  goblets  at  Mycenae ;  on 
terra-cottas  in  Denmark,  Hungary ,&c.,356. 

Flagons  (oenochoae) :  of  Thera  and  Cyprus, 
with  female  characteristics,  293;  double, 
of  2nd  c. ;  and  in  all  the  later  pre-historic 
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0. ;  parallel  forms  from  Rhodes,  Egypt, 
Cyprus,  and  Thera;  also  from  Swiss 
lake-dwellings,  Lusatia,  Fosen,  and  Peru, 
294,  295 ;— of  3rd  c,  with  piece  cut  out 
of  mouth,  common  in  drd  and  4th  c.,  380, 
387 ;  with  double  spouts,  one  behind  the 
other,  384 ;  or  side  by  side ;  similar  ones 
found  only  in  Cy pms,  Germany,  and  Hun- 

'.gary,  385  ;  with  long  neck  and  trefoil 
mouth,  386  ;  similar  in  Museum  at  Bou- 

•  ^ogne,  at  Athens,  from  Cyprus,  Thera, 
and  Mycenae,  387  ;  with  neck  bent  back, 
388 ;  with  upright  spout,  388,  389 ;  fine 
^rey,  with  incised  bands,  and  plant-like 
band  round  neck,  392 ; — 4th  a,  of  various 
forms,  wheel-made  and  hand-made,  548  f. ; 
with  2  necks,  side  by  side ;  with  one  spout 
in  front  of  the  other,  unique,  553. 

Flint  Implements,    See  SHex, 

Floorsj  in  2nd  c^  of  heams,  not  planks, 
274  ;  covered  with  clay,  275 ;  the  same 
in  3rd  c,  30, 3L3 ;  of  limestone  slabs,  30  ; 
of  polished  stone  in  a  Greek  house,  33. 

Flora  of  the  Ti-oad,  Barker  Webb's  account, 
116  f. ;  oaks,  especially  the  valonea,  116 ; 
Homer*s  pictures;  flowers  of  Scamander, 
lotus,  apium,  vegetation  by  the  river- 
sides; flowers  on  Garganis,  117;  second 
zone  of  forests ;  wine-making ;  grapes, 
water-melons,  &c. ;  oil ;  Solanum  and  Se- 
same, use  of  seeds  for  food,  mentioned 
by  Homer;  leguminous  plants;  cotton; 
Indian  com ;  silk ;  figs  and  pomegranates ; 
a  field  of  wheat  under  the  walls  of  Troy, 
118. 

Flower^  W.  H,^  Prof.,  on  vertebrae  of  fish 
found  at  Troy,  323. 

Flowen,  on  whorls,  419,  420,  &c. ;  one  of 
marble,  at  Thymbra,  712. 

Flutes,  ivory,  pieces  of,  3rd  c,  425,  426; 
bone,  at  Thymbra,  712. 

Food  of  the  Trojans,  described  by  Virchow 
from  remains  in  the  Burnt  C.,  318  f. ; 
conehylia  (q.  v,)  best  preserved ;  fish  ;  no 
remains  of  tortoise ;  bones  of  higher  verte- 
brates abundant,  318;  few  birds,  chiefly 
wild,  no  domestic  fowl ;  bones  of  domestic 
animals  in  moderate  quantities,  chiefly 
sheep,  goat,  and  homed  cattle;  Trojans 
not  great  meat  eaters ;  few  pigs ;  few  horses 

.  and  dogs  (not  food,  but  carcases  not  thrown 
out  of  c);  many  fallow-deer  horns  and 
boars'  tusks;  bones  maOe  into  small  in- 
straments  (see  Av^s,  Needles,  Scrapers, 
/^c.),  319 ;  vegetable  substances,  much 
bumt  grain,  chiefly  wheats  319,  320; 
leguminous  plants ;  question  about  pease, 


320,  321  n, ;  beans,  321 : — ^remains  of  at 
Thymbra,  711. 

Forhiger, ' Handbuch  der  alien  Oeographie* 
187. 

Forchhammer,  *Topograph%sche  und  physio- 
graph  isehe  Beschreibung  der  Ehene  von 
T'oia,'  90,  187;  '  Daduchos,  ike.,'  187; 
*  Scamandros,*  187. 

Forts,  two  quadrangular,  N.  L,  610. 

Forty  Eyes  (Turk.  Kirk  Gios),  the  springs 
at  Bounarbashi,  55.    See  Bounarhashi. 

Fossil  vertebra  of  an  extinct  species  of 
dolphin,  3rd  c,  its  source,  323;  use  of 
fossils  for  ornaments,  323. 

Fountains,  vessels  with  spouts  in  the  side 
perhaps  placed  under  to  drink  from,  3rd  c, 
406. 

Fourth  City  on  the  site  of  Troy,  stratum  of, 
13-20  ft.  deep,  discovered,  21 ;  house- 
walls,  many  stone  implements  and  pot- 
tery, 21 ;  large  building  in,  23 ;  founded  on 
soil,  ashes,  and  bricks,  covering  the  debris 
of  the  3rd  c,  with  clay-cakes  to  consoli- 
date foundations,  310 ;— described,  518  f. ; 
tradition  of  continuous  habitation  con- 
firmed by  the  pickaxe  and  spade ;  part  of 
Bumt  C.  escaped  the  fire ;  objects  still  of 
the  same  character,  idols,  bronze  and  bone 
battle-axes,  vases,  handles,  and  saddle- 
quems,  whorls  and  balls ;  difierences,  pot^ 
tery  (q,  v.)  coarser,  stone  implements  more 
numerous ;  great  masses  of  shells  (kitchen 
refuse)  in  the  houses,  a  sign  of  low  civiliza- 
tion, 518 ;  absence  of  large  city  walls,  518, 
519 ;  those  of  2nd  and  3rd  c.  left  undis- 
turbed beneath  the  debris ;  evidence  at  the 
gate  that  the  same  road  was  still  used,  519 ; 
walls  of  defence  outside  circuit  of  3rd  c.  (see 
Walls);  no  brick  used;  difference  of  domes- 
tic architecture,  an  argument  against  con- 
tinuous habitation ;  pottery,  its  character, 
520;  owl-headed  female  vases,  521 ;  other 
vases  and  pottery  (q.  v.),  525  f. ;  cracibles 
and  oth^  objects  of  terra-ootta  and  clay, 
558  f. ;  animal  figures,  560 ;  a  lyre,  560-1 ; 
seals,  561 ;  whorls  and  balls,  562-4,  571, 
572 ;  Implements  of  bronze,  564 ;  a  lead 
wheel,  565 ;  objects  of  ivory,  565,  566 ; 
moulds,  567,  568 ;  stone  hammers  and 
axes,  568,  569 ;  com-braisers,  569,  570 ; 
other  stone  implements,  570; — its  end 
unknown,  no  trace  of  catastrophe,  574. 

Fowl,  domestic,  no  traces  of  among  Trojan 
food,  319. 

Franklin,  W.,  *  Bemarks,  «fc.  on  the  Plain 
of  Troy,'  186. 

Frick,  0.,  *  Zur  Troischen  Frage;  188. 
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Frogs,  innumerable  aboat  Hlsaarlik,  38. 

Frdlich,  E,,  Kev.,  3  n. 

Frolich,  Ida,  4  n. 

Fro7itl€t,  gold,  with  lioles  for  tying  it,  Tr., 
493.    See  also  Diadem,  Fillet. 

Funeral  Bites,  performance  of,  in  Homer, 
without  interment,  650. 

Funeral  Urns,    See  Urns, 

Funnels,  terra-cotta:  3rd  c.,  probably  for 
metallurgy,  410,  411 ;  numerous  in  3rd, 
4th,  and  5th  cities,  410; — 2  in  5th  c, 
inscribed  with  Cypriote  character  mo  (for 
*•  measure  "),  like  one  foimd  at  Kouyunjik, 
perhaps  brought  to  Nineveh  from  Gyges, 
411,  582-3;  terra-cotta,  sieve-like,  per- 
forated, 577. 

FUrstenherg,  in  Mecklenburg -Strelitz, 
author^s  life  at,  6. 

'OALATIAN8(Gavl8)  invade  the  Troad; 
their  3  tribes ;  settlements  on  the  Helles- 
pont, in  Aeolis  and  Ionia ;  conquer  Asia 
Minor  to  the  Taurus;  exact  tribute  from 
Syria ;  final  settlements  in  Galatia,  130 ; 

-  Ilium  unfortified  in  their  time,  173 ;  im- 
plies some  sudden  temporary  decay,  689. 

Qcdettes,    See  Clay-cakes, 
GcUlienus,  coins  of,  N.  L,  644,  645. 

-  Ganymedes,  3rd  s.  of  Tros,  carried  away  to 
*    be  cup-bearer  to  Zeus,  153 ;  on  coins  of 

N.  I.,  642,  647. 

Gargarus,  M.  (Kaz  Dagh),  highest  summit 
of  Ida,  height,  58,  68 ;  contains  sources 
of  Scamander,  58,  69 ;  shrine  of  Zeus  on, 
68;  mentioned  three  times  by  Homer; 
geological  formation,  69;  forests  of,  110; 
liowers  on,  117 ;  nuptials  of  Zeus  and 
Hei^,  117, 118. 

Gate,  the  Scfuan  (2«eatat  irvXac),  of  Troy ; 
nlso  called  Dardanian ;  derivation  of  the 
name ;  wliy  plural ;  Dr.  Eyssenhardt 
upon,  143 ;  tower  over  it,  144 ;  placed  by 
Lcchevalier  at  Bounarbashi,  185. 

Gates,  the  double,  of  Troy,  36  ;  height  above 
sea  and  below  hill,  53 ;  erected  by  second 
settlers,  used  by  the  third,  2b-5-7; 
described ;  piers  lowered  by  second  set- 
tlers ;  the  doora  of  the  gates  were  wood ; 
third  gate,  with  a  wicket;  wooden  t«»wer 
over  them  inferred  from  the  ashes,  266 ; 
covered  up  in  4th  c,  but  the  way  out 
still  used  ;  proof  from  the  section  of  the 
dibris,  619 ;  Virchow^  upon,  684. 

Gazelles  in  the  Troad,  112. 

Gell,  'Geography  and  Antiquities  of  Ithaca,^ 
48  n.;  imaginary  Talace  of  Ulysses,  49; 
*  Topography  of  Troy,'  186. 


Gelzer,  ^Eine  Wanderung  nach  Troja,'  188. 

Gems,  incised,  picked  up  at  N.  I.,  chiefly 

Boman,  few  Macedonian,  none  of  great 

artistic  value;  subjects;  absence  of  rings 

explained;  great  value  in  antiquity,  612. 

Gensdarmes,  escort  of,  their  value,  51, 52, 57. 

Geology  of  the  IVoad,  70  (see  Troad) ;  chain 
of  volcanic  rock  from  Hellespont  toAegeau, 
SL  frame  for  the  Trojan  Plain,  678. 

Gergis  {Gergetha,  Gergithus),  Greek  dty  in 
the  Troad,  identified  by  Mr.  Calvert  with 
ruins  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  19 ;  the  treasury 
of  Queen  Mania,  55 ;  city  of  the  Teu- 
crians,  121 ;  origin  of  Gergithian  Sib^  1, 
122 ;  destroyed  by  Attalus  I.  of  Perga- 
mus,  631 ;  prob.  the  Gergesh  of  Egyptian 
records,  747 ;  cdns  of^  at  N.  I.,  612. 

Gergitha,  new  town  of,  probably  referred  to 
in  an  inscription,  N.  I^  631. 

Germany,  suspension-vases  found  in,  222, 
223 ;  other  antiquities,  passim, 

Geta,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  643,  644,  646,  647. 

Gilding  on  copper  knife,  1st  c,  the  only 
case  in  the  pre-historic  cities,  but  frequent 
at  Mycenae,  251, 252 ;  plating  silver  with 
gold  mentioned  by  Homer,  258. 

Giuliano,  C,  on  Trojan  goldsmith's  work, 
248,  &c. ;  of  the  Treasures,  458  f. 

Gladstone,  Rt,  Hen,  W.  E,:  Poseidon  a 
sign  of  Phoenician  relations,  50,  125; 
*  Homer's  Place  in  History  f  *  Homeric 
Synchronism  f  and  *  Homer,*  190  et  pas- 
sim ;  on  progress  of  sculptured  images  of 
deities,  233;  Homer*s  vrXcicn^  avabiayai, 
455. 

Glass  buttons,  balls,  and  beads,  3rd  c,  the 
only  objects  of  glass  found  in  the  {tru- 
historic  cities  at  Hissarlik,  429. 

Glas^  beads,  ornamented,  N.  I.,  622. 

GUiucopis,    See  Aihen4  Glaucapis, 

Go,  or  Ko,  Cypriote,  on  Trojan  vases,  298. 

Goblets,  terra-cotta  (com p.  Cups)  :  1st  c,  red 
like  the  clay  and  golden  at  Mycenae,  224, 
225;  like  those  of  lalysns  in  Rhodes; 
others  elsewhere,  225  ;  two  -  handled, 
Homer*s  divas  dfjufiiKvirtXkop  (see  Amphi- 
kypellon),  299 ;— 3rd  c,  two-handled, 
nearly  all  lustrous-red,  a  few  lustrous- 
black,  372,  873 ;— 5th  c,  small,  578. 

G6l>let,  gold  fluted,  Tb.  ;  how  made,  466-7 ; 
electrum,  'Jr.    See  Electrum. 

Gods,  an  inseparable  part  of  the  Trojan 
legend,  674  and  Pref, 

Gold,  obtained  from  Phrygia  ;  mines  in  the 
Troad,  253 ;  imported  by  Phoenicians  fipm 
Arabia,  258-260  (comp.  Ophir) ;  obtained 
by    Egyptians    from    Phoenicia,    Punt 
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(Arabia),  and  Nubia,  261 : — Semitic  deri- 
vation of  xpva-ot  points  to  importation  by 
Phoenicians,  481 ; — ^I'rojan  gold  mostly 
very  pure,  and  thus  the  easier  to  work, 
458, 461 ;  various  degrees  of  alloy,  497 ; — 
lumps  or  nuggets  of,  large  and  small,  Tr., 
493 ;  one  very  large,  bell-shaped,  493-4. 

Odd  Ornaments^  3rd  a,  in  an  owl-vase,  841 
-2 ;  in  silver  vase  of  Tb.,  461-2 ;  spirals, 
large  and  small,  Tr.,  502;  abundant  at 
Mycenae,  502.    See  Treatures* 

Odd  rings,  2nd  a,  272. 

Gold  vessds  of  the  great  Tb.,  464-467; 
unique ;  probably  imported,  407. 

QddrbeaUng,  258. 

Qold^  City  ^,  the  burnt  city  was  also,  684 
and  Pref,  xiv.,  xvL 

G6ld8mith*i  work,  Trojan,  explained  by  Mr. 

.  Qiuliano,  458  f. ;  soldering  known,  458  f. ; 
also  the  blowpipe,  460  f. 

Qomperz,  Th,,  Prof.,  his  attempted  decipher- 
ment of  Trojan  inscriptions,  f'92» 

OardianuB  II J, ,  coins  of,  N.  L,  643-4, 647. 

QcTgffthion,  8.  of  Priam,  epically  connected 
with  Gergis  and  the  Teucrians,  121. 

Grain :  carbonized,  in  cupboard-like  recesses 
in  Trojan  houses,  817,  320 ;  in  a  few  of 
the  large  pithai^  379 ;  receptacles  for,  in 

.    the  soil,  at  Thymbra,  711. 

Oranicus  (flrenicus,  Horn.),  B.,  rises  in  Ida, 
68;  described;  victory  of  Alexander  the 
Great  upon,  100. 

Gr(u,  grandson  of  Orestes,  leads  Aeolian 
colonists  to  Lesbos,  128. 

Graves,  Thomas,  Commander,  Map  of  the 
Troad,  187. 

Greek,  wrong  method  of  teaching  at  school ; 
mode  recommended  by  the  author ;  con- 
firmed by  Prof.  Virchows  experience, 
15  f». ;  modem,  before  ancient  Greek,  15 ; 
English  pronunciation  condemned,  accord- 
ing to  accents  vindicated,  16. 

Greek  Camp,    See  Camp. 

Greek  Expedition  against  Troy :  10  years' 
preparation  j  186  ships  and  100,000  men 
assembled  at  Aulis ;  superior  by  10 : 1  to 
Trojans  and  allies,  157;  reaches  the 
Troad,  158.    See  Troy,  History  of, 

Greeks,  known  to  Eg]rptians  as  pirates,  tra- 
vellers, .&C,;  by  name  of  Uinen  (*the 
celebrated'),  probably  a  translation  of 
'EXXi;ifCff,  745 ;  in  older  records  Baneb, 
746 ;  on  the  coast  of  the  Libyan  uome ; 
the  seat  of  Trojan  legends,  750. 
Grohmann,  'Apollo  Smintheus  uwf  die  Be- 
deutung  der  Mduse  in  der  Afythdogie,*  122. 
Qrote,  *  History  of  Greece,^  20  tt  passim ; 


for  the  Hissarlik  site,  20,  168, 189,  209, 
21Q ;  on  Ilium  and  the  Romans,  171. 

Chrotto  qf  the  Nympfis,  in  Ithaca,  identified 
and  described ;  its  two  entrances ;  stalac- 
tites which  suggested  Homer's  urns,  am- 
phorae, and  looms  of  the  Nymphs,  49. 

Gutter  of  sandstone,  in  4tb  city,  23. 

Oyges,  k.  of  Lydia  (cir.  698-660  B.a), 
possesses  the  Troad;.  settles  Indiana  at 
AbydoB ;  embassy  to,  from  Nineveh,  128 ; 
aids  Psammetiohus  I.  against  Assyria, 
ISO  n. ;  defeated  and  beheaded  by  Gimme- 
rians,180 ;  his  tribute  to  As8urbanipal,698. 

Gypsum,  curious  object  of,  probably  orna- 
ment of  a  box,  3rd  c,  514« 

HADRIAN,  coin  of,  N,  L,  647. 

Hagia  Trias,  cemetery  at  Athens,  example 
of  later  polygonal  masonry,  57, 192. 

Hagios  Demetrios  Tepeh,  with  a  chapel  of  the 
saint,  and  ruins  of  a  temple,  probably  of 
Demeter ;  the  goddess  and  saint  confosed, 
1 06,  650 ;  its  lofty  site  above  the  sea,  650 ; 
explored  by  the  author,  with  Prof.  Virohow 
and  M.  Bumouf ;  merely  a  limestoue  rock, 
no  trace  of  sepulchres ;  pilgrimages  to  the 
shrine,  669. 

Hahn,  G.  von,  Austrian  Consul,  excavations 
of,  at  Bounarbashi  in  1864, 19 ;  'Ausgra* 
hungen  auf  der  Homerisehen  Pergamos ;' 
his  opinion  on  Homer^s  Troy,  187. 

Hairpins :  gold,  with  spiral  heads,  IV.,  488- 
490 ;  electrum,  Tr.,  493 ;  gold,  with  oc- 
tagonal head,  Tr.,  498 ;  very  pretty,  with 
rosettes  and  spirals,  how  made,  498-9. 

Halil  Ovasi,  beautiful  plain  of,  on  the 
Simois,  with  village  of  Halil  EU,  109. 

HMzohians  or  Alizonians,  allies  of  the  Tro- 
jans, 158 ;  identified  by  Strabo  with  the 
Chalybes,  253. 

Halo  of  rays,  on  reliefs  and  coins,  dates  from 
Alexander  the  Great,  625. 

Halys,  R.,  E.  limit  of  Aryan  races  before 
8th  cent.  B.O.,  120 ;  country  W.  of,  first 
known  to  Assyrians  cir.  665  B.O.,  128. 

Hammers,  stone :  1st  c,  237 ; — ^2nd  c,  275 ; 
perforated,  275,  276 ;— ^rd  a,  439-441 ; 
very  numerous,  esp.  in  3rd  and  4th  c, 
441 ;  diilling  often  unfinished,  parallel  ex- 
amples, 439 ;  massive,  of  diorite,  451, 452 ; 
— 4th  c,  perforated  and  grooved,  568, 
569 ;— of  diorite,  the  only  one  in  5th  c. ; 
similar  found  in  California,  583. 
Hampel,  Dr.  J., '  Catalogue  de  V Exposition 
prihitiorique  des  Musies,  etc.  de  la  Hon- 
griei  222  et  passim. 
Hanal  TepM,  mound  of  ruins  of  pre-historio 
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,   Thymbra,  excavated  by  Mr.  Calvert,  with 
the  help  of   Dr.  Schliemann,    77,  108, 
706  (App.  IV.).     See  Thymbra, 
^andmUlj   curious  ancient,  on  M.  AStos 

in  Ithaca,  48.    See  SaddU-querm. 
Jlatper^  W,,  his  works  on  the  Site  of  Troy 

and  Dr,  Schliemann*9  Discoveries^  187. 
ffathor,  Egyptian  cow-goddess,  like  Greek 

lo^  288,  and  App.  IX. 
Hat^ddtf  Count,  German  Ambassador  to 

the  Porte,  aids  in  obtaining  firman,  55. 
Haug,  Dr.  Jf.,  discovers  Cypriote  writing 
on    objects    from    Hissarlik,    691;     his 
attempts  at  decipherment,  692^  ^  /  3 . 
Hecahd,  Hecuba,  d.  of  Cisseits,  w.  of  Priam,  a 
Phrygian  princess,  120, 156 ;  her  tomb,  648. 
Hector,  s.  of  Priam,  157 ;  but,  according  to 
some,  of  Apollo,  157  n. ;  his  name  Phry- 
gian,   meaning    'a    stay,'    120;    called 
Dareios  by  the  Phrygians,  704  ;  his  house 
on  the  Pergamos,  140;    his   dominion, 
Troy  in  the  narrower  sense,   from  the 
Naustathmus  to  Cebrenia,  68,  138;  his 
" helmet  crest"  and  " horse-hair  plume " 
^    (Hom.)  illustrated,  51,2  n,  (see  Helmets) ; 
worshipped  at  N.  I. ;  his  sanctuary  and 
statue,  165,  181 ;  sacrifices  and  games 
at  N.  I.  in  his  honour,  670-1 ;  ^^ Hector  of 
>    the  Uians,*'  coins  of  N.  I.,  179,  642-7. 
Hector  and  Achilles,  combat  of.  See  Achilles, 
Hector,  funeral  and  tumulus  of,  described  in 
H,  xxiv.,  a  real  tomb,  not  a  cenotRph; 
bnt  this  book  is  later  and  probably  repre- 
sents the  Lydian  mode  of  burial,  670; 
the  tomb  of  Hector  claimed  by  Ophrynium, 
also  by  N.  I.,  670;   also  by  Thebes  in 
Boeotia,  671. 
Hector,  Tumtdtu  of,  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  651 ; 
consists    of  small  stones;  excavated  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  nothing  found,  656. 
Hddreich,  Th.  von.  Professor,  list  of  Plants 

of  the  Troad,  727  f. 
Helen,    wife  of  Menelaus,  carried  off  by 
Paris,  157 ;  married  to   Deiphobus ;  re- 
covered by  Menelaus,  161 ;  Egyptian  story 
of  her  detention  in  Egypt  and  restoration 
to  Menelaus  there,  161  n.,  f.,  747,  748. 
Helenus,  s.  of  Priam,  captured  by  Ulysses; 
his  prophecy  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  160; 
carried  away  by  Neoptolemns ;  succeeded 
him  as  king  of  Chaonia ;  married  Andro- 
mache, and  founded  the  Molos^ian  line  of 
kings,  164. 
Hellanicus,  his  TpmUd;  testimony  for  the 
K.  I.  site,  168,  689 ;  censured  as  partial 
by  Demetrius  and  Hestiaea,  168, 176. 
Hellespont,  the  N.W.  boundary  of  Priam's 


dominion,  67 ;  no  evidence  of  growth  of 
the  Plain  of  Troy  towards,  84 ;  soundings 
in,  bearing  on  question  of  alluvial  de- 
posits, 86 ;  the  sea  has  advanced  on  the 
land,  91  (comp.  Alluvial  Deposits,"  Plain 
of  Troy,  Scamander),  view  of,  from  His- 
sarlik, 105  ;  passage  of  nations  to  and  fro 
across,  131;    H.   and   Bosporus,  ferries 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  131 ;  narrowest 
between  Sestos  and  Abydos,  133;  historical 
and  poetic  interest  of,  679,  680. 
Helmets,  Trojan,  fragments  of  bronze,  found 
near  Tr.,  473 ;  on  sknlh  of  two  Tmjan 
warriors,  30,  507 ;  fractured  and  decayed 
by  chloride,  but  upper  part  preserved,  512 ; 
the  crest  (^kxXor)  which  held  the  plume, 
characteristic  of  Homer's  warriors,  512  &; 
n. ;  its  two  pieces  reomposed,  513;  like 
arrangement  on  Mycenean  intaglios,  513  n. 
Henning  Bradenkirl,  legend  of,  2,  3. 
Henning,  Dr,  Carl,  contribution  of  Julian's 
letter  about  N.  I.,  180  (see  Julian) ;  his 
•  JVet*  Jlion;  189. 
Hephciestus,  and  his  sons  the    Cabin,  in 

Phrygia,  255. 
Hepner,  W,,  Consul^eneral  of  Prussia  at 

Amsterdam,  aids  author,  9. 
Heptaporus,  B.,  rises  in  Ida,  68,  100. 
Hera  or  HerS  Bodpis  (fio&iris),  the  coto- 
headed  or  cow-fa^oed  goddess,  ailment  on , 
282  f. ;  confirmed  by  the  excavations  at 
Mycenae,  262-3, 290 ;  connection  with  the 
moon-goddess,  the  Egyptian  Isis,  and  the 
Pclasgian  lo,  the  later  Here',  282-5 ;  three 
stages  of  the  symbolism  (comp.  Athene 
QlaucSpis) ;  Brugsch-Bey  on,  App.  IX. 
Herc^Idols  at  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  a  sacred 
tradition,  like  the  Palladium  idols  of  Troy, 
831. 
Heradeum,  coins  of,  at  N.  I.,  612. 
Herakles,  representative  of  the  Phoenicians ; 
cycle  of  myths,  of  Semitic  origin,  125 ;  kills 
the  sea-monster ;  is  defrauded  by  Laome- 
don,  takes  Troy,  and  kiUs  Laomedon  and 
his  sons,  except  Podarces  (Priam,  q,  v.), 
125,  156. 
Hercher,  R.,  *  Ueber  die  Homerische  Ebene 

von  Troja*  188. 
Her^,  why  hostile  to  Troy,  157. 
Hermae,  621 ;  key  in  shape  of,  N.  I.,  621. 
Herodotus  on  the  Egyptian  story  of  Helen 

and  the  Trojan  War,  161  n.,  f. 
Hesion^  d.  of  Laomedon,  w.  of  Telamcxi, 

ransoms  Priam  with  her  veil,  125,  156. 
Hestiaea,  of  Alexandria-Troas,  wrote  Com^ 
mentaries  on  the  Hiad ;  questioned  the  X. 
I.  site ;  objections  refuted,  168, 174,  175. 
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BiceUwn^  s,  of  Laomedon,  156. 

ffipparchus,  a  member  of  the  Ilian  coancil, 
in  the  time  of  Augustas,  named  on  two 

•   inscriptions,  632. 

Bippodame'Hf  d.  of  Anchises,  married  to 
Alcathoiis,  son  of  Aesyetes,  147. 

Hippopotamus^  Trojan  temi-cotta  vessel 
in  shape  of,  sign  of  connection  with 
Egypt,  377. 

Hisaarlik  (the  'fortress  hill*),  at  N.W. 
comer  of  site  of  the  Greek  ilium ;  first 
visited  by  the  author  (1868) ;  supposed 
to  be  the  Acropolis  of  Troy,  Priam's  Per- 
gamns;  height  of  the  hill ;  excavations  by 
villagers ;  coins  of  Antiochus  HI. ;  autho- 
rities for  identity  with  Troy  (comp.  bUe 
of  Homer's  Hios),  19 ;  author's  prelimi- 
nary excavations  (1870) ;  enlargement  of 
the  hill,  20 ;  first  year's  work  at  (1871), 
21;  second  year's  work  (1872),  21-26; 
appearance  of  the  hill,  22 ;  the  side  formed 
chiefly  of  Greek  debris,  23 ;  increase  of, 
proved,  24;  steep  slope  on  N.,  N.E.,  N.W., 
and  W.,  38 ;  only  l-25th  part  of  the  G  .eek 
Ilium,  39;  anciently  much  lower  than 
now,  40 ;  successive  increase  of  area  with 
each  settlement,  by  debris  thrown  down, 
63-65,  264,  3'i8 ;  site  of,  on  W.  spur  of 
ridge  running  E.  to  Oulou  Dagh,  109 ;  five 
distinct  pre-historic  settlements  on,  131 ; 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  desirableness  of  the  spot, 
131;  hill  probably  levelled  for  Acropolis 
of  N.  I.,  588 ;  Virchow  on  Troy  and  His- 
sarlik,  App.  I.  and  Pre/,  (comp.  2roy) ;  the 
strata  not  of  the  Stone  age,  685 ;  the  oldest 
known  settlement  in  Asia  Minor  of  a  pre- 
historic people  of  some  advance  in  civili- 
zation, 685. 

Hissing  at  demons  by  early  Christians,  181. 

Hittite  art:  Assyro-Babylonian  origin,  in- 
fluence in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece ;  time 
of  its  introduction ;  sculptures  at  Boghaz 
Kioi  and  Eyuk ;  syllabary  also  brought  in 
by  them,  694,  700-702. 

Hittite  eagle  like  one  at  Troy,  503. 

Hittite  mina,  its  relation  to  the  weights  of 
Asia  Minor,  471. 

Hittites,    See  Ceteians,  Kheta, 

Hog  (?)  of  ivory,  3rd  c,  423. 

Holkion,  Etruscan  and  Greek,  like  a  bronze 
cup  of  the  6th  c,  605. 

Hcitz,  E.  Z.,  author's  first  employer,  at 
Fiirstenberg,  6. 

Homer,  recitation  of  by  a  drunken  miller,  6 ; 
author's  repeated  perusal  of,  14;  admir- 
able painter  of  nature,  117,  118 ;  his  al- 
leged exaggeration  answered,  198-9  ;  h:s 


use  of  fixed  epithets,  283 ;  date  usiuilly 
assigned  to  him,  9th  cent.  B.O.,  355 ;  "  the 
Sun  of  all  ancient  literature,"  517 ;  the 
question  of  unity  left  untouched,  517; 
his  poems  based  on  real  facts,  672;  he 
must  have  lived  in  the  Troad,  and  looked 
on  the  prospect  from  Hissarlik,  674-676, 
and  Pre/,  xv. ;  his  song  not  pure  fiction 
after  all ;  his  poems  never  to  he  lost  hy  the 
young,  685 ;  to  augment  the  uuiversai  love 
for  and  study  of  his  poems  the  one  object 
and  retrard  of  the  author's  work,  672. 

Homer,  Casket  Edition  of,  by  Alexander 
and  the  pupils  of  Gallisthenes  and  Anax- 
archus,  172. 

Homer,  School  <f  (so  called).    See  lihaca. 

Homeric  Hymn  to  Aphrodit^  on  the  Phry- 
gian and  Trojan  languages,  120. 

IJoney,  perforated  vessels  for  draining  from 
comb,  common  in  3rd  and  4th  c,  373. 

Horace,  prophecy  of  Juno  about  Ilium,  dis- 
cussed, 204  f. 

Horns  of  fallow-deer,  abundant  in  3rd  c,  3 19. 

Horse,  the :  Ilium  thrice  taken  by  means  of, 
by  Herakles,  Agamemnon,  and  Chart- 
demus  (q,  v.),  170.    Comp.  Wooden  Horse, 

Horse,  unknown  in  Troad  in  pre-historic 
age,  contrast  to  Homer,  711. 

Horse,  cup  in  shape  of,  and  spout  in  shape 
of  horse's  head,  4th  c,  594,  595 ;  frequent 
among  the  Etruscans,  the  Greek  rhyton 
(Dennis),  595 ;  similar  in  Berlin  and  Brit. 
Mus.  from  Etruria,  595 ;  on  clay  disc  of 
N.  I.,  619. 

Horse^hair  plume  of  Trojan  helmets,  512-13. 

Horse-trappings  (probably),  ivory  ornaments 
for:  3rd  c,  427  ;  Homei^s  allusion  to  such 
use  of  dyed  ivory,  427 ; — 4th  c,  666, 

House  of  King  or  Chief  in  the  Burnt  C, 
discovery  and  situation  of,  to  right  and 
left  of  the  gate,  36,  211 ;  its  treasures, 
270 ;  drawing  of,  by  Dr.  Moss,  324,  325  ; 
house-walls  of  small  stones  joined  with 
earth;  filled  with  ashes,  shells,  pottery, 
bones,  &c.,  324-6 ;  corridor,  326 ;  cham- 
bers, 327 ;  buried  under  bricks  and  ashes 
of  upper  storeys,  327 ;  comparison  of  with 
Priam's  palace,  326,  327;  Virchow's  re- 
marks on  it,  684. 

Houses,  first  discovery  of,  30 ;  skeletons  of 
warriors  found  in,  30 ;  Urge  Greek,  33 ;  a 
large  one  on  the  street,  34 ;  another  older 
to  right  and  left  of  the  gates,  probably  the 
town-chiefs  house  (see  prec.  art,\  36; 
why  so  regarded,  51 ;  of  3rd  c.  laid  bare ; 
substructions  only,  used  for  cellars,  en- 
tered only  fironx  above,  53;  construction 
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like  present  houses  of  the  Troad,  53 ;  of 
poorer  classes  in  a  siihurh,  54. 

Houses,  Trojan,  resemhlance  between  ancient 
and  modem,  314-^17;  roofs,  how  made 
in  both,  214 ;— of  1st  c,  54  (oomp.  House- 
wails) ; — of  2nd  c,  built  of  stones  coated- 
with  clay,  264,  274 ;  but  some  with  walls 
of  clay,  264 ;  remains  of  one,  described  by 
Bumouf,  269 ;  stone  house,  destroyed  by 
fire,  with  female  skeleton  and  ornaments, 
270;  another,  burnt,  of  small  stones  (as 
at  Thera),  with  holes  for  beams  of  upper 
storey,  274;  another  below,  burnt,  with 
calcined  floor  of  beams,  not  planks,  274, 
275 ; — of  drd  c,  some  on  walls  of  2nd  c, 
268 ;  basements  of  small  stones  joined 

.  with  earth,  30,  33 ;  upper  pdirts  of 
slightly-baked  brick,  520 ;  floors  of  day, 
generally  vitrified,  313;  sometimes  on 
flagstones,  burnt  like  asphalt,  313  ;  floors 

■  of  upper  storeys  of  beams,  covered  with 
clay,  which  has  run  down  in  vitrified 
lumps,  313;  domestic  architecture  like 

.  that  of  the  modern  Troad,  described  by 
Virchow,  314-17  ,*— of  4th  c,  620  (see 
House-walls)  z-^f  5th  c.,  of  wood  and 
clay,  573;— at  Thymbra,  of  brick,  709: 
absence  of  doors  and  windows  as  at  His- 
sarlik,  indicating  substructions  of  wooden 
houses,  710. 

House-walls,  pre-historic,  dug  through  by 

.  Greek  Ilians,  211; — of  1st  c,  of  rough 
stones  from  the  neighbourhood,  54; — of 
2nd  city,  below  chiefs  house  of  3rd  city, 
270,  327  (see  Houses)  ;-of  3rd  city,  of 
small  stones  and  earth,  30,  33  ^  labyrinth 
of,  31 ;  plastered  with  earth  and  ashes, 
whitened  with  a  wash  of  clay,  326 ; — of 

.  4th  c,  of  stones  joined  with  clay,  perhaps 
some  clay  walls,  but  no  brick,  620. 

Huckle-bones  (aarpayaXoi).    See  Astragals, 

Hifckstaedt,  Theodor,  author's  second  em- 
ployer at  Furstenbeig,  6. 

Puman  ashes  in  an  um  of  the  1st  c., 
227. 

Human  heads:  well  modelled,  3rd  c.,  330; 
helmeted,  on  clay  disc  of  N.  L,  619. 

Hunengrah  of  Goldenitz  in  Mecklenburg, 
vase  from,  222. 

Huron  Indians,  their  hard  copper  weapons, 
738.    See  Copper,  hardening  of, 

IALT8V8,  goblets  from,  like  those  of  1st 

dty,  225. 
Jasion,  s.  of  Zeus  and  Electm,  killed  by  a 

thunderbolt,  119. 
Ibexes  on  clay  discs  of  N.  I.,  619. 


Ibrahim  Pashct,  governor  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, obstructs  the  excavations,  44. 

Ida,  mountains  of>  ascended,  57 ;  fine  fcvests, 
58;  sources  of  the  Scamander,  58;  Ho- 
meric epithets  of;  extent  and  branches; 
rivers  of,  68 ;  wild  beasts  in  forests  of, 
110;  named  by  Teucrians  frtHoi  Ida  in 
Crete,  121 ;  view  of  from  U^ek  Tepeh,  679. 

Idol,  only  one  mentioned  in  Homer,  233 ;  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  the  progress  of  the  art,  233. 

Idols  (and  rude  human  figures) :  of  1st  c, 
terra-cotta,  231;  marble,  232;  with  in- 
cisions representing  bird-like  &ce,  hair, 
female  breasts,  and  girdle,  probably 
copies  of  the  Palladium,  232 ;  their  ex- 
treme rudeness,  233;  of  ivory,  262;  all 
femcde,  and  connected  with  Athentf  through 
the  owl,  281  (comp.  Atheni  OlavcSpis) ; 
—of  3rd  city,  a  sacred  tradition  of  the 
Palladium,  329 ;  not  for  want  of  plastic 
ability,  330;  with  female  bressts  and 
hair,  necklaces,  and  wing-like  projections, 
331;  of  terra-cotta,  331,  332;  marble, 
332-336  ;  bone,  332,  336 ;  trachyte, 
332 1  remarkable  figure  (idol  ?)  of  diorite, 
337;  most  remarkable  idol  of  lead, 
with  rt  on  ynl^a,  and  goat's  horns, 
337;  probably  an  Aphrodit^  338;  the 
only  similar  figures  found  in  Attica  and 
the  Gyclades,  338 ;  Lenormant  upon,  338 ; 
prototype  in  the  Babylonian  Zarpanit 
(Lenormant)  or  the  Artemis  Nana  of 
Ghaldea  (Sayce),  338-9,  694 ;— in  4th  a 
like  3rd,  518 ;  marble,  resembling  Baby- 
lonian figures  of  Nana,  522-4  ;  slate  and 
marble,  with  owl's  fsjoe,  524;— of  terra- 
cotta and  marble,  more  plentiful  in  5th 
0.  than  in  any  before,  576,  577 ; — 6th  c, 
terra-cotta,  602-3; -^terra-cotta  figure, 
picked  up  near  Teni  Shehr,  like  the  Trojan 
idols,  671. 

IddU,  gold,  pendant,  on  the  Diadems  (q,  v.), 
466  f.,  and  ear-rings,  464,  of  the  great 
Tb.  ;  on  breastromament^  Tr.,  500,  601 ; 
on  ear-ring,  Tr.,  502. 

ndkin  Plain  (^tpop  ircdW),  139 ;  between 
Troy  and  Ida,  145. 

Hicid,  scope  of,  51  days  of  the  10th.  year  of 
the  war,  168;  events  from  wrath  of  Achilles 
to  funeral  of  Hector,  158-9 ;  the  transac- 
tions of  single  days,  a  test  of  distance  of 
Troy  from  Hellespont,  195  f. ;  Bk.  zxiv. 
a  later  addition,  649 ;  author  probaUy  a 
native  of  Smyrna,  well  aoqnaintfld  with 
Lydia,  670. 

Ilians,  Village  qf  (IXicW  K6/«i|X  nte  of 
Homer's  Ilium  according  to  Demetrius  of 
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Scepsis  and  Strabo,  79,  175 ;  Allowed  by 
Clarke  and  Eennell,  188,  208;  on  Mr. 
Calyert's  farm  of  Akshi  Kioi  or  Thymbra, 

,  10^  175,  176 ;  site  explored ;  no  dibris, 
and  few  potsherds ;  small  natm^  rampart 
of  sand,  which  may  have  misled  Deme- 
trins,  lOa 

llios^  '*  the  Sacred  "  C^lXw,  name  of  Troy  in 
Homer,  once  only  ^lov),  139 ;  founded  in 
the  Plain  later  than  Dardania,  134 ;  name 
of  the  dty  only,  139  (oomp.  Troy) ;  bad 
the  Van  or  Digamma,  fi^cor,  139 ;  Homeric 
epithets,  139 ;  built  by  Ilus,  on  hill  of  the 
Phrygian  At^  153,  156.  See  Site  of 
Honyer'^  llios  and  TVoy. 

Jlium^  personified,  on  coins  of  N.  L, 
646.     . 

Ilium^  the  Greek  city. .  See  Novt^m  Jlium^ 

Hium^  a  city  in  Thrace,  124. 

Jliuna  or  Iriuna,  supposed  Egyptian  name 
for  Ilium,  should  rather  be  read  Ma^una, 
Maeonia,  123,  747. 

lltu,  s.  of  Dardanus,  152. 

UttSf  s.  of  Tros,  and  grandson  of  Ilus,  152  ; 
head  of  the  Trojan  line,  153;  goes  to 
Phrygia,  whence  guided  by  a  cow  of  many 
colours,  he  builds  Ilium,  153, 156,  643 ; 
and  reoeiyes  the  Palladium  (q.  v.)  from 
Zeus,  153 ;  eponym  of  Ilium,  154,  156 ; 
father  of  Laomedon,  156 ;  on  coins  of 
N.  I.,  643. 

iZtM,  tumulus  of  (oTfiia  ^iXov),  in  Homer, 
81,  147,  200;  pillar  near,  whence  Paris 
shot  at  Diomed;  agora  held  by  Hector 
near ;  on  right  or  Uft  bank  of  Scamander, 
147;  the  discrepancy  explained  by  the 
spuriousness  of  IL  xxiv.  670 ;  on  rt.  bank 
of  Kalifatii  Asmak,  N.  of  Koum  Kioi, 
669;  a  natural  hill  of  sand,  almost  de- 
stroyed by  the  plough,  83,  669 ;  circular 
depression,  indicating  a  former  stone  re- 
cess; thin  layer  of  stones  and  d^briSf 
but  no  pottery,  669. 

ImbroBy  I.,  seen  from  Hissarlik,  105. 

Jn  Tepehy  tumulus  of  Ajax,  103,  648 ;  on  C. 
Rhoeteum,  600  yds.  S.  of  his  old  tomb ; 
raised  by  Hadrian  over  the  temple  in 
which  he  re-buried  the  hero's  body,  652 ; 
the  remains  of  the  temple  destroyed  in 
1770,  but  the  subterranean  passage  left, 
653.    (Gomp.  Ajax.) 

In  Tepeh  Avmak^  B.,  described,  95;  its 
present  state,  an  inlet  rather  than  outlet, 
96;  its  mouth  probably  the  ancient 
Portus  Achaeorum,  95 ;  the  Scamander  an- 
ciently fell  through  it  into  the  Hellespont. 
.    See  Scamander, 


lnoa\  the,  of  Peru,  their  institutions  and 
love  of  beautiful  works  in  metal ;  sup- 
posed art  of  hardening  copper,  737,  738. 
(Comp.  Copper^  hardening  of.) 

Ink,  on  the  Scamander,  site  of  an  ancient 
city,  perhaps  Scamandria,  57;  silver 
mines  near,  57,  69. 

In^  Tepeh,  hill  of,  69. 

Inscriptume,  Greek,  at  Ithaca,  on  tiles,  50. 

Ineeriptione,  Cheek,  at  N.  I.,  627  f. ;  found 
in  or  neaf  Senate-house,  609 ;  the  largest, 
of  Antiochus  L  (prob.)  and  Meleager,  re- 
lating to  a  grant  of  land  to  Aristodici- 
des,  for  N.  L,  627  f . ;  remarks  upon, 
631-2 ;  a  record  of  fines,  Sec,  imposed  by 
the  city,  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  632 ; 
of  the  Senate  and  people,  in  honour  of 
Caitia  Caeaar  (q.  v,) ;  another,  probably 
of  time  of  Antigonus  Doson,  633  £ ;  in 
temple  of  Athen^  29,  on  base  of  statue 
oiMetrodorus  (q,  v.),  635 ;  in  same  temple 
in  praise  of  the  proconsul  C.  Claudius 
Nero  (b.o.  80-79),  636 ;  on  site  of  temple 
of  Apollo,  on  base  of  a  lost  colossal  statue 
of  Gaecina  the  Gyzicene,  in  time  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  637 ;  3  in  and  beside  founda- 
tions of  Senate-house,  of  time  of  a  king 
of  Pergamus ;  in  honour  of  an  Athenian 
Arrabaeus ;  in  honour  of  Chaereas,  638 ; 
a  contract  for  the  foundation  of  a  new 
settlement,  639 ;  another,  640. 

Inecription,  Lydian,  on  fragment  of  a  base 
from  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephe^us, 
699. 

Inscriptions,  Trojan,  Prof.  Martin  Hang 
upon,  143;  on  a  vase,  3rd  c.,  369;  on 
whorls,  4th  c.,  562,  563,  696 ;  on  a  whet- 
stone, 4th  c,  567,  697;  on  2  cones  of 
5th  c,  with  the  Cypriote  character  mo 
(see  Cones),  128,  582; — Professor  Sayce 
upon,  App.  IV.,  691  f. ;  older  than  the 
introduction  of  the  Phoenician  or  Greek 
alphabet,  691 ;  belong  to  an  old  syllabary 
of  Asia  Minor,  retained  in  Cyprus,  691; 
not  imported  from  Cyprus  into  Asia 
Minor,  699;  compared  with  the  Cappa- 
docian,  Lycian,  and  Carian;  had  about 
100  characters,  699;  beginning  of  de- 
ciphering by  (George  Smith,  and  {)rogress, 
691 ;  Dr.  Deecke*s  theory,  untenable,  691, 
703 ;  Cypriote  letters  at  Troy  firet  dis- 
covered by  Haug,  691 ;  attempts  at  deci- 
pherment by  him  and  Prof.  Gomperz,  692 ; 
the  several  inscriptions  examined  and  dis- 
cussed, '693  f. ;  the  syllabary  of  Hittite 
origin;  phonetic  peculiarities;  order  of 
writing,    701;     time   of   its   disappear- 
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aooe  from  Mysia  and  the  Troad,  702; 
deooratiye  characters  on  the  Trojan 
whorls  like  Hittite  hieroglyphSy  703 ;  ap- 
parent attempts  to  imitate  cuneiform  cha- 
racters, 703  ;  language  of  the  inscriptions 
still  unknown,  704 ;  relations  of  the 
Mysian  and  Phrygian  languages,  704; 
Homer  on  the  language  of  gods  and  men, 

•  t.e.  Greek  and  native ;  the  examples  dis- 
cussed, 704-6. 

Inzighofen,  on  Upper  Danuhe,  pottery 
from,  221  et  passim. 

Id,  a  form  of  the  cow-headed  Isis,  743.  See 
ffera  Boopts, 

Ion  (ifiNX  same  as  \\\  Javan,  132  n.,  749  n. 

Iron,  none  found  in  the  5  pre-historic  cities, 
252,  604 ;  one  knife,  assigned  to  the  6th 
c. ;  why,  604  ;  Hesiod  on  use  of  later 
than  hronze,  252 ;  the  '  Iron  A(re,'  252-3 ; 
early  mention  of  in  the  Bible,  253. 

Itambert,  E.,  *  Itin^raire  descriptive,*  188. 

Isles  of  the  Oentiles  (Gen.  x.  4,  5),  coasts 
and  islands  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  &c., 
peopled  by  sons  of  Jayan,  t.e.  of  Ion, 
132,  749. 

Ithaca,  author's  first  visit  to,  and  excava- 
tions (1870),  18 ;  exploration  of,  45 ;  the 
valley  Polis  proved  not  the  site  of  the 
Homeric  capital,  45,  46;  Mathitari<$  I. 
gave  to  Homer  the  idea  of  his  Asteris,  46 ; 
Cyclopean  remains,  called  the  *■  School  of 
Homer,'  of  classic  times,  46,  47 ;  Cyclo- 
pean remains  of  capital  on  M.  Aetos  (7.  v.), 
47,  48 ;  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs ;  southern 
portion  explored;  no  ancient  town  at 
Yathy;  cyclopean  walls,  suggesting  the 
stables  of  Eumaeus;  ancient  potsherds, 
evidence  of  rustic  habitation,  49 ;  the  rock 
Korax  ;  fountain  of  Arethusa;  Greek  and 
Roman  coins  plentiful ;  hares ;  Ithaca 
Phoenician  by  name  and  by  indications 
in  Homer;  visit  to  the  island  strongly 
recommended,  50. 

Ivory,  objects  of:  Ist  c,  awls,  pins,  and 
needles,  261, 262 ;  trapezium,  262 ;  curious 
object  (an  idol  ?),  262 ;— 3rd  c,  423-426 ; 
musical  instruments,  424,  425;  orna- 
ments, some  probably  for  horse-trappings, 
426,  427,  430 ;  awls  and  needles  of,  430, 
431;  indicate  trade  with  the  East;  the 
elephant  on  the  bl»ck  obelisk  of  Shalroa- 
neser,  426,  427 ;  a  piece  with  beads  strung 
on  for  a  necklace,  Tr.,  492-3 ; — 4th  c, 
disc  and  slips  ornamented  with  circles  and 
dots,  probably  for  horse-trappings,  566 ; — 
5th  c,  disc,  585 ; — 6th  c,  brooch  and  disc 
(«?.  v.),  601. 


Izzet  Effendi,  employed  to  hinder  the  exca- 
vations, exiled  for  embezzlement,  44. 

JADE  and  Jaddte:  axes  of,  1st  c,  238 ; 
FtoL  Maskelyne  on  their  vast  importance, 
as  connecting  Troy  and  Europe  with  the 
remote  East,  240 ;  Prot  Fischer  on,  240, 
241;  Prof.  Boemer  on,  243:  localities 
where  jade  is  found,  242, 243 ; — ^in  2nd  c., 
ofgreen  jade  (see  Nephrite); — 3rd  c,  axes 
and  celts,  446 ;  further  discussion  of  the 
dififusion  of  jade,  and  its  importance  as  a 
sign  of  connection  with  the  remote  East, 
by  Professors  Max  Miiller  and  Maskelyne, 
the  'Times,'  and  Mr.  R.  K.  Douglas, 
446-451  n. ; — 5  th  c,  a  precious  axe  of 
white  jade,  extremely  rare,  573. 

Japan,    See  China. 

Jars,  gigantic  (see  Pithoi);  great  number 
of  large  in  3rd  c,  and  some  smaller ;  with 
rope-like  decoration,  379 ;  with  2,  3,  and 
4  handles,  398  f.    See  Amphorae. 

Javan,  sons,  peopled  the  Isles  of  the  Gentiles, 
t.e.  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  Ac.,  132;  name  (P^)  identical 
with  Ion  (ION),  132  n.,  749  n. 

Jewels  (see  EUctrum,  Gold,  Silver)  :  8700 
small  of  gold,  found  in  silver  vase,  Tb.  ; 
their  various  forms  and  manufacture, 
461,  462. 

Jugs  (comp.  Flagons,  Pitchers) :  1st  c.,  225 ; 
— 3rd  c,  of  various  forms,  384-396 ;  globu- 
lar, with  small  necks,  390 ;  with  rope-like 
handle  and  band,  390 ;  with  incised  orna- 
mentation, 392;  with  fluted  body,  392; 
with  arched  handle,  406,  407; — ith  c, 
flat,  like  hunting-bottles,  532 ;  tripod, 
globular,  &c.,  532, 533 ;  rude  two-handled, 
536-8  ;  globular  wheel-made,  545  ; 
with  perforated  bottom  and  n»pe^haped 
handle,  unique,  probably  foreign,  545, 
546;  others,  546,  547;  three-handled, 
547 ;  with  long  upright  necks,  550,  551 ; 
with  neck  bent  back  and  spout  in  body, 
552 ;  curious,  with  small  mouth  and  sieve- 
like bottom,  652 ;  with  2  necks,  side  by 
side;  elsewhere  in  Hungary  and  Cy- 
prus only,  553 ;  with  one  spout  in  front 
of  the  other,  unique;  covered  with 
protuberances,  553-4 ;  —  5th  c,  with 
straight  necks  and  long  spouts,  wheel- 
made,  577,  578;  rude  hand-made  glo- 
bular, 578;  tripod,  wheel-made;  with 
loag  necks,  578,  579;  rude  wheel-made, 
580,  globular,  with  boss  on  neck,  581 ; — 
6th  a,  large  wheel-made,  with  wave-lines, 
590;    with  bosses  or  horn-like   projec- 
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dons,  502-3 ;  hand-made,  like  Etrusoan 

lekytho^f  596  ;  with  conical  excrescences, 

intended  for  eyes,  597 ;  similar  fr.  Thera 

and  Cyprus,  597. 
Julia,  d.  of  Augustus,  nearly  drowned  in 

Scamander,  178. 
Julia  Domna,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  642, 6 13,  645. 
Julian  (alt.  emp.),  letter  of,  describing  his 

visit  to  N.  I.,  180  L ;  comments  of  Dr. 

Carl  Henning,  182;  his  policy  towards 

renegades  from  Christianity,  182,  210. 
Jidii,  house  of;  their  &vottr  to  the  Trojans 

and  hatred  of  the  Greeks,  633. 
Juno^  prophecy  of,  in  Horace,  204  f.     (See 

Site  of  Uomer^s  Ilios.) 
JutchenkOy  author's  agent  at  Moscow,  12. 

KADESEj  on  the  Orontes,  war  of  Bamses 

II.  against,  123. 
Kalifaai,  village  of,  105. 
Kali/utli  Asmakj  R.,  ancient  bed  of  the 
Scamander  (q.  v.) ;  its  two  arms,  99 ;  its 
course  described,  100. 
Kantharoa  (KavSapos),  Greek  cup  sacred  to 
Dionysus,  probable  origin  of^  595.    (See 
CupSy  6th  c.) 
Kara-Euli,  hill  of,  70. 
Eara  Your,  M.,  visited,  59 ;  height,  59,  71 ; 
wrongly  identified  with  Callicolon^,  59, 
71;  view  from,  71;  traces  of  an  ancient 
building  on ;  desert  plateau  to  Cbiblak,  72. 
Karafdik  (t.  e.  **  darkness  **),  port  on  the 
Hellespont,    perhaps  of  Aeanteum    and 
Rhoeteuni,  104. 
Edler,   Otto,  *  Die  Entdeekung  lliorCs  zu 
Hisaarliky  154, 189 ;  on  the  owl  in  con- 
nection with  Athene,  289. 
KermeSy  worm  of  the  oak,  114. 
Keys  (Kkrfidet) :  copper  or  bronze,  of  the 
treasure-chest,  41,  454,  484 ;  more  usual 
form  of,  a  bolt,  as  in  Homer;  4  such 
in  burnt  city,  484  (comp.  Bolts) ;  2  in 
the  gates ;  1  in  a  house,  484-5. 
Ketfy  bronze,  with  handle  in  shape  of,  and 
with  attributes  of,  the  quadrangular  Her- 
maey  N.  I.,  620,  621 ;   Prof.  Athanasios 
Khousopoulos  upon,  621 ;  iron,  622. 
Kheta  or  Khita  (Kattaia,  Khethites,  Hitr 
tites ;  comp.  Ceteians),  confederates  of,  in 
war  with  Ramses  II.,  123 ;  include  peoples 
of  Asia  Minor,  746-7. 
Kiy  Cypriote  character,  on  a  terra-cotta  ball, 

3rd  c,  349. 
Kieperty  *  Memoir  ieber  die  Constructiq^  der 

Karte  von  Kleinasieny*  187. 
KUns  unknown  at  Troy ;  dates  of  use,  219. 
King  or  Chi*/,  last,  of  Troy,  his  house,  51 ; 


view  of,  35  and  325  (see  House);  Virchow's 

plea  for  still  calling  him  Priam,  684,  Pre/, 

Kitchen  refuse,  on  floors  of  houses  of  4th  c. ; 

shot  down  the  hill  from  5th  c,  574. 
Kni/e-handley  bone,  3iid  c,  427. 
Knives  used  in  Homers  time  for  eating, 
408 ;  straight,  and  worn  in  the  belt,  506. 
KniveSy  coppery  1st  c. ;  one  of  them  gilt,  251. 
^niveSy  bronzCy  3i'd  c. ;  only  one  in  the 
great  Treasure,  483;  in  other  treasures, 
494;    still    with    pins    which    fastened 
them  to  the  wooden  handle,  505,  506 ;  2 
single  and  double  edged  of  remarkable 
form,  like  the  Egyptian,  506; — 4th  c, 
564 ;— 5th  c.,  585-6 ;— 6th  c,  one  plated 
with  gold,  604 ;  one  of  iron,  with  ring  and 
rivet,  like  the  bronze  Etruscan  knives, 604. 
Knives  of  flint,  chalcedony  and  obsidian,  in 
the  4  lowest  c,  246-7 ;  3rd  c. ;  also  found 
at  ITiera,  445  ;--4tli  c,  571. 
Koy  or  Ooy  Cypriote  cbaraeler,  ornament  like, 

on  vases  of  3rd  c,  342,  369,  383,  384. 
KoraXy  rock  in  Ithaca,  50. 
Koumanoudesy  Ath.y    assistant   keeper    of 

the  antiquities  at  Athens,  338. 

KoumanoudeSy  8t,y  Prof,  at  Athens,  464, 633. 

Kofjim  Kalehy  town  on  Hellespont,  probably 

site  of  Acliilleum,  alluvial  deposits  at,  104. 

Koum  Kioi  ("  Village  of  Sand  "),  103 ;  site  of 

Folium  (q.  v.). 
Ktuyunjik  (Nineveh),  palace  of  Assurbani- 
pal,  funnel  with  Cypriote  characters,  like 
the  Trojan  of  5th  c,  found  at,  411. 
Kuhsey  W^  author's  brother-in-law,  5  n. 
KurUy  Dr.  F.y  Ijst  of  plants  of  the  Troad, 
727  f. 

LABRANDAy  the  double-edged  battle-axe 
common  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  the  Zeus 
Labrandeus  of  Caria ;  like  one  in  6th  c, 
606. 

Ladle  of  clay,  5th  c,  580. 

LaerteSy  grandson  of  Poseidon,  a  sign  of 
Phoenician  relations  of  Ithaca,  50. 

2«a^e-<it£w//m^,  whorls  found  in,  230;  other 
objects,  passim. 

Lambday  ornament  on  vases  in  shape  of 
the  Greek  A,  or  the  Cypriote  character 
goy  290,  297. 

Lampon,  s.  of  Laomedon,  156. 

Lamps  not  in  pre-h.  cities,  except  perhaps 
little  bowls  like  the  condylia  in  Greek 
churches;  not  known  to  Homer,  620, 621> 
Pre/,  xii. ;  unknown  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  till  6th  cent.  B.C.;  those  found  in 
N.  Ilium  neariy  all  Koman,  405  ;  Greek, 
terra-cotta,  one  on  a  long  foot,  N.  I.,  620. 
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XafnjMoeiM,  called  of  old  Pityeia  or  Pityusa, 
133;  a  Milesian  settlement,  132;  coins 
of;  at  N.  I.,  612. 

Lanee-heiidB,  Trojan,  bronze,  30 ;  not  with 
a  tube,  as  in  Homer,  but  fastened  to  shaft 
by  a  pin,  Tb,,  475-7 ;  IV.,  494,  605, 506 ; 
the  form  with  a  tube  found  at  Mycenae, 
and  generally  in  Europe,  475 ;  one  found 
beside  the  two  skdetana  (g.v.)  of  warriors, 
607 ; — ^not  found  in  4th  c,  665 ; — 6th  c, 
with  tube  for  shaft,  like  the  Myoenean  and 
Homeric,  604. 

LandereTf  X,  Professor  at  Athens,  217  et 
passim, 

Langttage,  Trojan,  unknown,  704. 

LaocoGn,  opposes  acceptance  of  wooden 
horse ;  his  fate ;  taken  from  the  epic  poem 
of  Arctinus,  160, 161. 

Laodicd,  d.  of  Priam,  167. 

Laomedon,  s.  of  Ilus,  and  k.  of  Troy,  legend 

'  of;  Grote  upon,  125 ;  his  four  sons  and  three 
daughters ;  walls  of  Troy  built  for  him  by 
Poseidon  (and  Apollo) ;  Troy  taken  and 
L.  kUled  by  Herakles,  125, 156. 

Zamwi,  Pelasgian  c.  of  Troad,  near  Gym^ ; 
8trabo*s  discussion  on,  138. 

Latin  should  be  taught  after  Greek,  16. 

Lauria,  G.  A.^ '  Trcja,  uno  Siudio,'  190. 

Layardy  Rt  Hon,  Sir  A,  ^.,aids  in  obtaining 
firmans ;  acknowledgment  to,  45,  54. 

Lead,  in  1st  and  2nd  cities,  252,  258 ;— ^rd 
c,  remarkable  idol  of,  337 ;  curious  object 
oi  604 ;— 5th  c,  object  of,  586-6 ;— N.  J., 
block  of,  stamped  with  a  boar's  head,  prob- 
ably a  weight,  620,  621. 

Leake^  Col.,  '  Travels  in  Northern  Oreec^^ 
46 ;  on  Ithaca,  48 ;  '  Joumai  of  a  Tour  in 
Asia  Minor;  186. 

Lechevalier  (1785-6X  invents  the  Bounar- 
bashi  theory ;  patronized  and  followed  by 
Ghoiseul-Gouffier,  184-5  ;  his  views  gene- 
rally adopted,  185 ;  see  Bounarhashi,  Sca^ 
mander.  Springs,  &c. ;  list  of  followers  of 
his  theory,  186  f. 

Ledum  Pr.^  W.-most  peak  of  a  chief  branch 
of  Ida,  68,  72 ;  8.  point  of  the  Troad ; 
altar  to  twelve  gods,  mentioned  by  Homer 
and  Herodotus,  72. 

Leeches,  abundant  in  Troad,  114. 

Leguminous  plants  of  the  Troad,  118. 

IjtJca,  123.    See  Lydans, 

Lekythos,  Etruscan,  like  jug  of  6th  c,  596. 

Leleges,  of  the  Troad,  the  dominion  of  Altes 
(9.  v.),  68,  123 ;  their  territory  about  C. 
Lectum ;  close  connection  with  Garians ; 
also  in  Greece,  126. 

Lenormant,  Fr.,  * Les  Antiquity  dela  Troade 


et  VHistoire  primitive  des  OonMes 
grecgues,'  122, 190 ;  on  Her^  Boopia,  283  ; 
on  Athen6  Glauofipi^,  287 ;  on  the  metope 
of  Apollo,  and  Greek  forms  of  low  relief, 
624. 

Lentoid  Oem  of  oomelianj  3rd  c.,  similar  to 
one  from  Garni  rus  in  Rhodes,  614. 

Lenz,  C.  O.,  *  Die  Ebene  van  Troja,'  149, 186. 

Libation,  poured  by  Achilles  from  a  gold 
cup  (deiras),  465 ;  the  diwas  dft^ucvircXXoir 
of  l^B.,  perhaps  used  for,  464,  465; 
Ghinese  bronze  up,  used  for,  465-6. 

Lichtenstein,  J.,  author's  friend  and  agent 
at  Kooigsberg,  14, 

Lids,    See  Covers, 

Lindemann,  junior,  author's  employer  at 
Altona,  7. 

Ligia  ffammam,  hot  springs,  66 ;  valley,  69. 

Lighting  by  torches  (doiScf)  and  fire-pans 
(\afi7rrrjpfs.  Homer),  405. 

Lindenschfhit,  L.,  *  Die  Vaterldndischen 
Alterthumer  der  HoJienzoUerschen  Samm- 
lungen,'  221  et  passim. 

Lion,  the,  in  W.  Asia ;  familiar  to  Homer ; 
why.decressed  with  decline  of  culture  and 
population.  111 ; — a  lion's  head,  of  fine 
crystal,  handle  of  a  sceptre,  3rd  c.,  428 ; — 
a  lion,  terra-cotta,  N.  I.,  616. 

Lisch,  Dr,,  on  the  brtking  of  pottery,  219. 

Lissauer,  *£eitrSge  zur  westpreussisehen 
Urgeschichte,'  230. 

Livius,  consul,  sacrifices  at  Troy,  173. 

XoGAr^r<,i>r.,  Ghinese  illustrations  of  Trojan 
antiquities,  465. 

Locris,  pestilence  at  for  the  crime  of  Ajaz, 
164 ;  two  noble  virgins  sent  aimually  from, 
to  Ilium,  164, 166 ;  evidence  for  belief  in 
the  site  of  Troy  at  N.  I.,  209. 

Locusts,  frequent  visitations  of,  114. 

Longpirier,  A.  de,on  the  site  of  Troy,  189. 

Lubbock,  Sir  John,  *  Pre-histaric  Times,*  238 
tt  passim ;  on  primitive  use  of  stone  axes, 
239 ;  on  primitive  knowledge  of  metals, 
257 ;  excavates  the  tomulus  of  Hector 
(q.  v.),  656. 

Lyoaan,  s.  of  Laothoe,  d«  of  Alte^  and  f.  of 
Pandarus,  134. 

Lydans,  the  Leka,  Leku  or  Liku  of  Egyp- 
tian records,  123,  746 ;  the  dominion  of 
Pandarus,  132 ;  allies  of  Trojans  under 
Sarpedon,  158;  the  old  Lycian  writing, 
639. 

Lycurgus,  Attic  orator,  on  the  utter  destnio- 
.  tiog  of  Troy,  discussed,  203. 

Lydia,  name  .first  known  to  Assyrians  in 
time  of  Gyges  (cir.  666  B.C.),  128. 

Lydian  dominion  in  the  Troad,  128 ;  migia* 
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.  tion  to  Umbria  and  colonization  of.  Etruria, 
aoconnt  of  Herodotus,  128-9 ;  the  question 
discussed,  587  and  n.  (comp.  Etruteans) ; 
language  Aryan,  129 ;  traces  of  settle^ 
ment  at  Hissarlik,  128,  687,  688.  See 
Sixth  OUy. 

Lydiafu^  akin  to  Mysians,  119. 

XyrM,  ivory,  fragments  of,  4  stringed  and 
7  stringed:  3id  c,  424;  the  lyre  and 
lyre-playing  in  Homer,  424,  425 ; — 4th  c^ 
terra-cotta  6  stringed,  fragment  of,  560. 

Ijymes9U8,  in  the  plain  of  Theb^  the  city 
of  Mynes,  and  home  of  Brisels,  destroyed 
by  Achilles;  Aeneas  fled  thither  from 
Achilles ;  ruins  near  Earavaren(Fellowes), 
136  ;  a  Gilician  settlement,  bordering  on 
the  Ceteians,  137. 

Jjynmachtu,  his  buildings  at  N.  Ilium,  23, 
31 ;  wall  of,  27,  40,  63 ;  theatre  ascribed 
to,  110;  favours  and  enlarges  it,  builds 
city-wall  and  temple  of  Athen^  172, 173, 
608,  610  (see  Temjple,  WaU) ;  his  policy 
towards  the  city,  688,  689. 

MACEDONIAN  tower  and  walls  at  His- 
sarlik,  20,  23.    See  Novum  Ilium. 

Machaon  heals  Philoctetes;  is  killed  by 
Eurypylus,  160. 

Madaren^  C,  first  modem  writer  who  iden- 
tified Hissarlik  with  Troy,  19;  his  two 
books,  19  n. ;  on  alluvium  of  the  Plain  of 
Troy,  86, 189. 

MacrinuB^  coins  of,  N.  I.,  645,  646. 

McVeagh^  Wyne^  U.  S.  Minister  at  Constan- 
tinople, aids  in  obtaining  firman,  21. 

Maeoniana  (the  ancient  Lydians),  allies  of 
the  Trojans,  158  ;  the  Mauna  of  Egyptian 
records,  746,  747. 

Magazine  of  nine  enormous  jars  for  corn  or 
wioe,  in  8rd  dty,  under  temple  of  Athen^, 
32,  379.    See  Piitun. 

Magyarad,  in  Hungary,  terrarcottas  from, 
231  etjpasnm, 

Mahaffy^  J.  P.,  Professor,  ^'On  the  Relation 
of  Novum  Ilium  to  the  Ilios  of  Homer,** 
App.  II.  p.  686  f. ;  criticism  of  the  argu- 
ments of  Demetrius  and  Strabo,  687. 

Malet^  jSL,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Ck>n- 
stantinople,  aids  in  obtaining  firman, 
54. 

McUtUiny  M,  P.  N.,  Brothers,  house  of,  at 
Moscow,  11. 

jtfan,  with  uplified  arms,  on  whorls,  3rd  c, 
416,  418-20 ;  4th  c,  571,  572  ^  on  a  vase 
neck,  525. 

Mania,  queen,  kept  her  treasures  at  Scepsis 
and  Gergis,  55. 


Montatha^  near  Assos,  casile  on,  70. 

Map  of  the  Troad^  first  real,  by  Spratt  and 
Graves,  187;  revised  by  E.  Bumouf  for 
this  work.  Map  I.  at  end. 

Marble,  vfhiie,  blocks  of,  of  Greek  Ilium, 
27;  sculptured,  28  (see  Columns^  &0.); 
numerous  fragments  of,  characteristic  of 
the  strata  of  N.  I.,  610. 

Martens,  TT.  von,  description  of  oonchylia 
found  in  Trojan  houses,  318. 

Maskelyne,  N.  Story,  Professor,  on  the 
Trojan  jade  axes,  240  f.,  446  n. 

Masa,  123.    See  Myeiane, 

MathitariS,  islet  off  Ithaca,  supposed  Ho- 
meric Asteris,  45 ;  ruins  quite  modem,  46. 

Maiweieff,  A.,  author's  agent  at  Moscow,  12. 

Mauduit, '  DSoouvertes  dans  la  Troade,*  187. 

Maximinus  7.,  coins  of,  N.  L,  643. 

Maynard,  Mr,,  U.  S.  Minister  to  the  Porte, 
aids  author,  44. 

Meal,  braised,  not  ground  flour,  in  1st  a, 
234-5 ;  in  Homer,  235. 

Measures,  French  and  English,  Table,  viii. 

Medes,  the  Aryan,  early  seats,  and  first 
settlement  in  Media,  121. 

Meden,  0.  von  der,  partner  in  the  house  of 
Messrs.  J.  Heniry  Schrdder  and  Co.,  in 
London,  13  ». 

Medical  Practice  in  the  Troad,  by  Ptof. 
Virchow,  App.  V.,  721  f. 

MeMis,  E.,  <  Schliemann^s  Troja  u.  die  Wie- 
senscha/t,'  189. 

Meincke,  Louise,  3 ;  her  marriage,  3  n. 

Meincke,  Minna,  3 ;  sympathy  with  author^s 
boyish  enthusiasm  for  Troy,  4;  mutual 
attachment,  4 ;  separation,  5 ;  last  meet- 
ing, 6 ;  her  marriage,  3  n.  and  11. 

Mela  on  N.  Ilium :  *'  Urbs  hello  exddioque 
darissima,"  179. 

MeUager,  satrap  of  the  Troad,  inscription 
relating  to,  at  N.  I.,  627  f. 

Memel,  burning  of,  in  1854;  marvellous 
preservation  of  author's  goods,  13. 

Memnon,  s.  of  Tithonus  and  Eos,  loads 
Aethiopians  to  aid  of  the  Trojans,  from 
Persia,  Assyria,  or  Egypt,  according  to 
various  accounts;  killed  by  Achilles; 
probably  leader  of  the  Keteiol  or  Hittites ; 
his  tomb,  159. 

Menelaus,  s.  of  Atreus,  k.  of  Sparta,  visited 
by  Paris,  who  carries  off  Helen  and  hia 
treasures,  157;  appeals  to  Greek  chiefs, 
157;  recovers  Helen,  161;  Egyptian  story 
of  his  visit  to  Egypt  and  receiving  back 
Helen  fr.  K.  Proteus,  163  n. ;  ambassador 
to  Troy  before  the  war,  164. 

Metallurgists,  mythical,  in  Phry^  254-5. 
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Metallurgy,  relics  of  Trojan,  3rd  c,  409, 
410.    See  Crucibles, 

Metals :  Ist  c. ;  gold,  ffllver,  lead,  copper, 
no  iron,  252 ;  whence  obtained,  253  f.  ; 
worked  in  Pbrygia,  254-5 ; — ^2iid  c.,  like 
Ist,  though  no  lead  or  silycr  was  found, 
275 ;  names  of  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece, 
of  Semitic  derivation;  inference,  481. 
See  under  the  several  Metals. 

Metope,  Doric,  splendid,  of  Phoebus  Apollo, 
with  horses  of  the  Sun,  N.  L,  of  best 
Macedoi\ian  age,  622  f. ;  a  cast  in  the 
Brit.  Mus.,  622 ;  remarks  upon,  by  Hein- 
rich  Brunn,  622,  and  Lenormant,  624; 
the  halo  of  rays  dates  from  Alexander ; 
similar  examples,  625 ;  another  mutilated 
metoi)e,  with  warriors,  625. 

Metrodorus,  son  of  Themistagoras,  mutilated 
statue  of,  with  inscribed  pedestal,  by 
Pytheas  of  Argos,  found  in  temple  of 
Athen^  N.  I.,  635 ;  probably  the  orator 
of  Scepsis,  put  to  death  by  Mithridates 
VII.,  635. 

Mexican  animal-vases,  294. 

Meyer,  E.,  *  Die  Oeschichte  der  Troas,'  180, 

-    183,  et  passim. 

Mice,  field,  mythological  connection  of  with 
the  Teucrians  and  Apollo  Smintheus 
(j.  v.),  121, 122. 

Mile,  Oeographical,  the  minute  of  a  degree 

.  at  the  Equator  =  10  Greek  stadia, 
71  n. 

Milesian  settlers  in  Troad,  in  Lydian  times, 
128 ;  at  Abydos,  128 ;  at  Apaesus  and 
Lampsacus,  132. 

Mina,  of  Carchemish  (Hittite),  same  as 
Babylonian,  used  in  Asia  Minor;  rela- 
tion to  the  silver  *  talents,'  Tb,,  471. 

Mindarus  sacrifices  to  Athen4  at  Ilium, 
170. 

Mineptah  IL,  k.  of  Egypt,  the  Pheron  of 
Herodotus;  peoples  of  Asia  Minor  con- 
federate with  Libyans  against  him,  747. 

Miniature  Pottery,  probably  toys,  abundant 
in  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  c,  407,  534. 

Mo,  Cypriote  character  on  a  polisher,  3rd 
c.,  444 ;  on  two  cones  of  5th  c,  128,  583. 

Moeringen  on  Lake  of  Bienne,  lacustrine 
station,  230  et  passim. 

Mcilusoa,  shells  of,  found  at  Troy,  322. 

Moloch  =  Zeus  Meilichios,  154-5. 

Mdtke,  Count  von,  adopts  the  Bounarba3hi 
theory  from  "  military  instinct,"  186. 

Mommsen,  *  Roman  History ; '  on  the  sup- 
posed Lydian  origin  of  the  Etruscans,  129. 

*  Monarch,*  ff,M,S,,  officers  of,  present  at 
finding  of  treasures,  52,  490. 


Mook, '  Aegyptens  Vorm^taliiscKe  ZeO;  583. 

Morritt,  answer  to  Bryant's  ^VinduxUion  €>f 
Homer,'  186. 

Mortars  of  lava,  Ist  c,  235;  parallel  ex* 
amples,  235. 

Mortillet,  De,  <  he  Signe  de  la  Croix,'  230,  &c. 

Mosaic  floors  in  strata  of  N.  I.,  610. 

Moscow,  author's  houM  of  business  at,  12. 

Moss,  Dr,  E.,  late  of  H.M.S.  Research,  268 ; 
on  the  vitrified  Trojan  floors,  313 ;  classi- 
fication of  bones  found  in  3rd  c,  322  ;  kst 
in  the  Atalanta,  S22  ft. 

Mother-of-pearl  Ring,  Sid  c,  414. 

Moulds  for  casting  ornaments,  implements, 
and  weapons,  ninety  found  (broken), 
nearly  all  of  mica-schist,  a  few  of  clay, 
one  of  granite,  432,  433;  mode  of 
casting,  249,  250;  two  difierent  methods, 
434,  435 ; — 1st  c,  for  arrow-heads,  249 ; 
— 3ixl  a,  six-sided,  for  battle-axes,  knives, 
&C.,  unique,  433;  the  only  similar  one 
from  Sardinia,  434;  for  battle-axe,  small 
hammer,  arrow-heads,  &a,  435 ;  similar 
of  sandstone  in  Hungary,  436 ; — 4th  c^ 
for  ring  and  strange  object,  568 ;— 6th  c., 
of  limestone,  584-5:— N.  I.,  terra-cotta, 
for  stamping  figures  in  relief,  618. 

Mountains  of  the  Troad,  68  f. 

Muller,  Max,  German  consul  at  Gallipoli, 
sends  workmen,  24. 

Muller,  Max,  Prof.,  on  Athen^  Glaucdpis 
and  Her^  Boopis,  282 ;  on  the  Svastika 
and  Sauvastika,  346  f.;  on  jade  tools, 
446  n.,  448  n. 

Mullers,  stone.    See  Com-hruiters, 

Munif  Ejfendi  promises  firman,  54. 

MuroXt,  Prof,  von,  author  studies  Lai  in 
with,  15. 

Murex,    See  Conchylia;  Purple, 

Murray,  A.  8.,  of  the  British  Museum,  381. 

Murray,  John,  the  celebrated  publisher, 
672. 

Mufieums:  —  of  Routogn^sur-mer,  387; 
Rritish,  passim ;  Imperial,  of  Constanti- 
nople, treasures  from  Troy  in,  43 ;  author^s 
liberality  to,  44 ;  its  share  of  objects  found, 
51,  52,  &c, ;  Mdrkisches,  at  Berlin,  223 
etpass,;  of  Modena,  230  et  pass,;  National 
Hungarian  at  Puda-Pesth,  231,  375,  et 
pass. ;  of  Nordiske  Oldsager,  Copenhagen, 
215  et  pass. ;  of  Saint  Oermain-en-Laye, 
215  et  poM. ;  at  Schwerin,  Grand  Uuoal 
Antiquarium,  222  et  pass, 

Mycena*,  author's  first  visit  to,  18 ;  interpre- 
tation of  Pausanias  on  the  Boyal  Sepulchres, 
proved  right,  18, 20,  45 ;  shafts  sunk  there 
(1874),  43 ;  excavations  at  (1876),  46, 282 ; 
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book  OD  Mycenae  and  Tirym^  45 ;  etymo- 
logy of  the  name,  282,  286 ;  whorls  found 
at,  most  of  stoDe  (gen.  steatite),  few  of 
terra-cotta ;  the  inv^^rae  of  the  proportions 
at  Troy,  422 ;  other  comparisons,  passim, 

Mylitta.    See  Eileithyia, 

Mynesy  dominion  of,  68;  Lymessus  {q,  v.), 
136. 

Myrin^,  the  *  racer,'  said  to  be  an  Amazon 
(Strabo),  147  ;  identical  with  Smyrna  = 
Artemis-Cybele  (Sayce),  147,  705.  See 
Batieia, 

Mysia,  relation  to  the  Troad,  67 ;  the  name 
derived  from  the  Lydian  fiv<r<(f=Grk. 
6£vrf,  "  the  beech,"  705. 

MysianSy  cross  from  Asia  into  Europe;  their 
conquests  there,  119;  by  some  made 
Thracians,  by  others  Asiatics,  akin  to 
Lydians,  119;  their  language  akin  to 
Lydian  and  Phrygian,  119;  the  Masu 
of  Egyptian  records,  123,  747;  allies  of 
the  Trojans,  158 ;  relations  of  the  people 
and  their  language  to  the  Phrygians  and 
Trojans;  half  Lydian,  half  Phrygian, 
704. 

NANA,  Babylonian  goddess,  figure  of  in 
Brit.  Mus.,  like  a  Trojan  idol,  524.  Om^). 
Artemis  Nana, 

Naustathmus,    See  Camp,  Naval. 

Ne,  Cypriote  and  Hittite  character,  on  a 
Trojan  seal ;  perhaps  the  origin  of  the 
Swastika  (Sayce),  414. 

Necklaces:  gold,  Tr.,  486-7;  silver,  of 
rings  strung  on  ivory,  Tr.,  492-3 ;  of 
beads,  cemented  by  chloride,  Tr.,  493. 

AV  dies,  bone  and  ivory :  1st  c,  261,  262 ; 
3rd  c,  819,  430 ;  bone,  frequent  in  4th  c, 
571 ;  less  frequent  in  5th  c  than  in  the 
preceding  ones,  586. 

Needles,  metal :  a>pper,  double-pointed,  Ist 
c,  249;  parallel  examples,  249;  2nd  c, 
274 ; — bronze,  3rd  c,  506 ;  bronze,  with 
eyes,  some  double-pointed,  4th  c,  564-5  ; 
bronze,  5th  c,  585-6. 

Neoptdemus,  s.  of  Achilles,  brought  from 
Scyros  to  aid  the  Greeks,  160 ;  shuts  up 
Trojans  in  c,  160 ;  kills  Priam,  161. 

Ntphrite  (green  jade),  axes,  2nd  c,  275 ; 
nature ;  derivation  of  name,  275. 

Nero,  C,  Claudius,  s.  of  Publius,  proconsul 
of  Asia  (b.c.  80-79),  praised  in  au  inscrip- 
tion found  at  N.  L,  636. 

Nero,  when  a  youth,  speech  of,  in  Forum, 
for  the  Ilians,  178;  on  coins  of  N.  L,  646. 

Nestor  "  of  the  llians,"  on  coins  of  N.  1, 643. 

Newton,  C.2\,  */)r.  Sdditinann's  Discoveries 


at  J,  Novum^  189 ;  on  ignorance  of  paint- 
ing in  the  5  pre-historic  cities,  225 ;  on 
the  Trojan  idols,  233. 

Niches  (cupboards),  in  walls  of  Trojan  hooses, 
with  remains  of  food,  explained  by  modem 
houses,  317. 

Nicolaus  Damasoenu^  obtains  remission  of 
fine  imfioeed  on  llians  by  Agrippa,  178. 

Nurderhoffer,  Hermann,  the  miller  reciting 
Homer,  7 ;  his  early  and  later  life,  7  and  n. 

Nikolaides,  M.  O,,  *  Topographie  et  Flan 
stratdgique  de  Vlliade*  187. 

Novum  1  Hum,  the  Greek  Ilium,  19 ;  a  modem 
name  for  Strabo's  'existing*  Ilium,  not 
used  by  classical  writers,  19,  38 ;  site  of, 
viewed  from  Hissarlik,  109;  situation, 
three  miles  from  Hellespont,  four  from 
Sigeum;  inhabited  by  Aeolic  Greeks; 
inconsiderable  till  Roman  times,  167; 
legendary  reverence  for;  the  only  place 
that  ever  bore  the  sacred  name ;  temple  of 
Athene  in  the  Acropolis,  168;  identity 
with  Homer's  Ilioe  first  questioned  by  De- 
metrius and  Hestiaea  (g.  v.),  168,  174; 
(com  p.  Site  of  Bomer*s  Hios;)  descrip- 
tion of  by  Polemon  (q,  v,),  168 ;  visited 
by  Xerxes,  168 ;  strongly  garrisoned,  170, 
173;  captured  by  Gharidemus,  170 ;  visited 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  171 ;  favoured, 
enlarged,  and  fortified  by  Lysimaohus 
(q,  v.),  172, 173 ;  by  Antiochus  L  Soter, 
172 ;  is  seen  in  decay  by  Demetrius ;  his 
statements  questioned;  mutual  recognition 
of  Romans  and  llians,  173 ;  new  impor- 
tance of  Ilium ;  jealousy  of  neighbouring 
cities,  174;  sacked  by  Fimbria,  176-7; 
improved  by  Sulla,  177 ;  receives  favours, 
exemptions,  and  privileges  from  Julius 
Caesar,  177 ;  intended  for  capital  of  the 
empire  by  Juliu3  Caesar,  Augustus,  and 
Constantino,  178,  180;  fine  imposed  by 
Agrippa,  remitted  through  intercession  of 
Herodes ;  favoured  by  Cains  Caesar,  s.  of 
Julia ;  visited  by  Ovid ;  speech  in  favour 
of  by  young  Nero  secures  exemption  from 
Claudius,  178 ;  visit  and  mad  pranks  of 

.  Caracalla  (q,  v.),  179 ;  visit  of  Julian 
(q.  v,),  180  f. ;  sacrifices  then  still  ofiered 
to  heroes,  181;  abandonment  of,  in  4th 
or  5th  cent.,  presumed  from  the  latest 
coins,  of  Constantius  II.  and  Constans  II., 
and  from  absence  of  any  Byzantine  re- 
mains; a  bishopric  in  10th  century, 
perhaps  on  another  site,  183,  612;  20 
shafts  sunk,  depth  of  d^is  in ;  pottery 
of  all  ages  from  the  first  Aeolic  coloniza^ 
tion;  numerous  coins  and  incised  gems 
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'  picked  up  on  surface,  612: — Professor 
Mahafify  on  its  relation  to  Homer*s 
Ilios,  App.  II.,  686  f. ;  its  history  traced, 
688,  689 ;  old  Trojan  localities  shown  at 
N.  I. ;  why  invented,  688 ;  proofs  of  in- 
significance hefore  Alexander,  689;  hut 
fortified,  not  a  K&fui  as  Demetrius  made 
it,  689 ;  sudden  expansion  due  to  favour 
of  Alexander  and  Lysimachns,  exciting 

'  envy,  689 ;  the  fine  indicted  hy  Agrippa, 
a  proof  of  its  importance,  689.  See  /n- 
scripiiona  and  Coins. 

Novum  Ilium,  Acropolia  of^  called  Per- 
gamus  (after  that  of  Troy),  the  7th  c.  on 
Hissarlik,  38;  remains  discovered,  6)  ft. 
deep,  21;  Bouleuterion  or  Senate-house, 
21 ;  d^hria  of,  deep  on  S.  side  of  hill,  23  ; 

'  Doric  temple  of  Apollo,  23 ;  marhle  blocks 
belonging  to  buildings,  27-29 ;  large  wine- 
jars  (ir/^oi),  28 ;  great  temple  of  Athene, 
29 ;  site  probably  levelled  for,  588 ;  rea- 
sons for  the  choice,  608 ;  the  city  to  the 
E.  and  S. ;  the  temple  where  Xerxes  and 
Alexander  sacrificed,  probable  remnants 
of;  later  Corinthian,  of  Lysimachus,  608 ; 
Doric  of  Apollo  (see  TVmp^e*) ;  block  of 
triglypbs;  the  (supposed)  Senate-house 
(see  Bouleuterion),  inscriptions  in  or  near 
it ;  unavoidable  destruction  of  remains  to 
excavate  Troy,  609;  walls  of  defence, 
ancient  and  Macedonian,  609,  610  (see 
Walls,  Tovfer) ;  slanting  layers  of  ddhrin, 
610;  section  of,  611;  size,  wealth,  and 
magnificence,  attested  by  the  ruins; 
aqueduct;  theatre,  610;  archaic  Greek 
pottery  (;.  v.)  and  other  objects  of 
terror^oita  (q.  v,),  612  f.;  lamps,  620; 
lead,  621 ;  keys,  621,  622 ;  glass  beads, 
622;  the  fine  metope  (g.  v.)  of  Apollo, 
622  f. ;  cavern  on  W.  slope,  625-6 ;  in- 
scriptioM  (q,  v.),  627  f.;  coins  (^.  if.), 
641  f. 

Nuggets,    See  OM  and  Silver, 

Nymphs,  Orotto  of,  49.    See  Orotto, 

0AK8,  abundant  in  Troad ;  various  spedes 
(comp.  VaUnea) ;  gall-bearing,  use  of  ne- 
glected, 116, 117. 

Obsidian  knives  in  first  4  a,  247 ;  still  used 
by  Jews  for  circumcidon,  247.  See  also 
Arrouh-heads, 

Odyssey,  xxivth  Book  of,  a  later  addition, 
649,  670. 

Oenochoae  (plvox6ai,  "  wine-pourers  **).  See 
Flagons* 

Oenone,  d.  of  B.  Gebren,  w.  of  Paris,  157. 

OU,  scented,  used  by  ladies  after  the  bath 


(Qbm.),  small  tripod  bottle,  perhaps  for, 
3rd  c,  405. 

Ophir  and  its  gold,  258  f. ;  etymology,  259. 

Ophrynium,  ruins  of,  at  Palaeo-Eastron  on 
the  Hellespont,  59,  60, 109;  identified  by 
coins;  acropolis  same  size  as  Hissarlik; 
Hellenic  pottery  only,  60 ;  Hector's  tomb 
shown  at,  76,  670 ;  coins  of,  N.  I.,  612. 

Orestes,  s.  of  Agamemnon ;  Dorian  invasion 
probably  prevented  his  reigning  at  My- 
cenae; reigned  in  Arcadia  and  Sparta; 
began  the  Achaean  and  Aeolian  emigra- 
tion, but  died  in  Arcadia;  his  sons  and 
grandsons,  127, 128. 

Ornamentation  </  Vases:  incised  linear, 
filled  with  chalk,  216;^  of  furrows  on 
handles,  217;  of  ovals,  221;  painting 
unknown,  except  a  cuttle-fish  in  clay, 
a  cross,  and  owls*  faces  in  clay,  225 ;  of 
dots,  226;  incised,  on  the  whorls,  229; 
remarkable  on  a  potsherd,  232 ;  remark- 
able on  a  pithos  in  shape  of  Greek  A,  297 ; 
spiral,  like  the  litui  carried  by  Hittite 
figures,  341,  345 ;  zigzag*  357 ;  the  cuttle- 
fish, 360 ;  of  rows  of  dots,  366 ;  tree,  as 
on  many  whorls,  367 ;  wave,  like  Cy- 
priote ko,  369 ;  bands,  rope-like,  &c.,  on 
th&  great  pithoi,  $79,  380 ;  fluting,  392  ; 
of  circles  and  crosses, .  like  Babylontan 
and  Hittite,  412 ;  of  animal  forms,  on 
whorls,  413 ;  floral,  painted,  on  the  Besika 
Tepeh  pottery,  668. 

Omamertts  of  metal :  see  Bronze,  Copper^ 
Electrum,  OM,  Silver ;  also  Brooches, 
Ear-rings,  Pendants,  Pins,  Bings,  &c. 

Ornithology  of  the  Troad,  112. 

Otreus,  k.  of  Phrygia,  120. 

Oulou  Dagh,  visited ;  probably  Homer's  Cal- 
licolon^ ;  height ;  geology ;  view  from,  59, 
71 ;  viewed  from  Troy,  109.  See  CWI»- 
coUmi, 

Ovens  for  pottery  unknown  at  Troy ;  dates 
of  use,  219. 

Ovid  visits  N.  lUum,  178. 

Owl,  significance  of,  in  connection  with 
Athene,  289  (comp.  AthenS  Glauoopis) : 
in  Egypt  a  bird  of  ill-omen;  no  owl- 
headed  deities  there,  744. 

Owl-face,  on  flat  idols  (see  Idds);  one 
painted  in  black  clay,  225;  on  vase- 
covers  (see  Covers) ; — ^in  monogram ;  1st  c, 
on  fragments  of  bowls,  217,  247 ;  3rd  c, 
on  a  terra-cotta  ball,  344. 

Owlrhead,  terra-cotta  figure  of,  with  neck- 
laces and  hair,  Srd  c,  334. 

Owl-headed  Vases,  with  female  charac- 
teristics, represent  the  Athen^  Grlaucdpis 
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.  of  Homer,  281,  282 :  of  2nd  c,  290 ; 
with  wing-like  arms,  distinct  from  the 
handles,  291 ;  unique,  nearest  parallel 
in  the  German  urns  with  human  &oes,  of 
recent  date  (see  ^cice-  Vases),  292S ;  rude 
flagons  of  Thera,  with  necjclaoes  and 
hreasts,  293; — 3rd  c. ;  general,  descrip- 
tion ;  the  wing  -  like  projections  not 
handles ;  never  with  holes  for  suspension ; 
with  cup  on  head;  with  two  handles, 
339,  340;  with  spiral  ornaments,  341; 
one  which  oonUdned  gold  ornaments, 
somewhat  like   a    Foqen    &ce-um,   43, 

.  341,  485;  with  ornament,  like  Cypriote 
ko,  342  ;  most  remarkable,  found  in  royal 
palace,  with  necklace  and  scarf,  343; 
very  curious,  with  owl's  face,  necklaces, 
hair,  shield,  and  side  vessels  in  form  of 
wings,  344:-r4th  c. ;  one  with  ^^  on 
vulva,  521;  very  curious,  with  basin  on 
head  and  cup  in  hands,  521 ;  mouth- 
piece of  another,  339, 340 ;  with  wing-like 
projections,  522:— 5th  c,  574  f.;  all  wheel- 
tnade,  of  rude  fabric,  and  unpolisfud,  575  ; 
the  owl-headed  vases  and  idols  represent 
in  Prof.  Sayce's  opinion  the  Eastern 
goddess  Atargatis,  At^,  Gybele,  Ma,  and 
OmphaM,  694. 

Owls,  innumerable  in  the  trenches,  38, 113. 

Oxen,  two  species  in  Troad,  common  (Bos 
Taurus)  and  buffalo,  112;  both  used  for 
agriculture,  112^ — terra-cotta  figures  of  (or 

.   cows,  q.  v.),  4th  c.,  560. 

PAEONIANS,  connection  with  Teucrians 
and  Pbrygia,  122, 123 ;  allies  of  Troy,  158. 

Faeaus,  R.,  132 ;  c,  see  Apaesus, 

Fainting  and  Pigments  unknown  in  all  the 
5  pre-historic  c,  222,  225 ;  the  very  few 
exceptions  of  painting  with  clay,  225. 

Falace  of  Friam  (Hom.)  compared  with 
chiefs  house  of  Burnt  C,  3Sl6y  827. 

Faiaescepsis  (Old  Scepsis),  royal  seat  of 
Aeneas,  167 ;  refounded  (Scepsis)  in  the 
plain,  by  Scamandrius,  s.  of  Hector,  and 

.   Ascanius,  s.  of  Aeneas,  167,  688. 

Falaeooastron,  Pr.,  no  debris  or  pottery,  107. 

FcUamedes  taught  the  Greeks  to  play  dice, 
168,  211. 

Falladium,  the,  sent  down  fr.  Zeus  to  llus, 
153,  643 ;  or  brought  by  Chi  ys^  to  Dar- 

.  danns  as  her  dowry,  642 ;  made  Troy  im- 
pregnable, 160 ;  carried  off  by  Diomedes 
and  Ulysses,  160, 178 ;  said  to  have  been 
preserved  in  the  sack  of  N.  I.  by  Fimbria, 
177 ;  described,  153,  232 ;  probably  sa- 
credly copied  in  the  Trojan  flat  idols,  232, 


329 ;  identified  with  Athene  on  a  coin  of 
N.  I.,  289 ;  appears  on  many  coins  of  N.  I., 
642,  643. 

Fandarus,  s.  of  Lycaon,  dominion  of,  68; 
the  Lyctans,  fr.  R.  Aes^pus  to  Zeleia,  132. 

Fanopeus.    See  Epeiw, 

Fappadakes,  N,,  author's  teacher  in  Greek, 
14. 

Faris  (also  Alexandres),  8.  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba;  omens  before  his  birth;  ex- 
posed on  Ida  and  brought  up  by  ahep- 
herds ;  why  called  Alexandres ;  his  deci- 
sion of  the  dispute  of  the  three  goddeasea, 
and  its  consequences ;  visits  Menelaus  and 
carries  off  H<;len,  with  treasure ;  returns 
by  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  to  IVoy,  157 ; 
shoots  Achilles,  159;  killed  by  Philoctetes, 
160;  Egyptian  story  about  Paris  and 
Helen  in  Egypt,  161  n.  f. ;  house  of,  on 
the  Pergamos,  140 ;  the  names  Paris  and 
AlexandroB  native  and  Greek  equivalents, 
704. 

Fasha  Tepeh^  Tumvhts  of,  promontory  from 
into  the  plain,  108,  109 ;  Webb's  site 
of  Troy ;  his  errors,  108 ;  Homer's  tomb 
of  AesyeteSy  according  to  Strabo,  but 
really  his  tumulus  of  Batieia  Qi*v.)  or 
Myrin^,  656,  657;  excavated  by  Mrs. 
Schliemann,  108, 176,  666,  658;  no  signs 
of  sepulture,  but  very  ancient  pottery,  658. 

Fassage,  a  narrow,  between  Trojan  houses, 
3rd  c,  54,  323. 

Fatavium  founded  by  Antenor,  164. 

Fatrodus  and  the  game  of  astragals  (Bora.), 
sculptures  representing,  263; — ^his  death 
on  coins  of  N.  I.,  644-6. 

Fatrodus,  Tumulus  of  (Horn).,  on  the  shore 
by  the  Greek  camp,  151;  his  reputed 
tumulus  an  identification  opposed  to 
Homer;  account  of  his  funeral;  hb  real 
tumulus  a  cenotaph,  649;  the  reputed 
tumulus  excavated  by  Mr.  Frank  Calvert ; 
nothing  found,  656. 

Fausanias  for  the  N.  I.  site  of  Troy,  210. 

Pavements :  of  street  through  gates,  33 ;  of 
limestone  flags,  laid  by  2nd  settlers ;  much 
worn,  covered  by  3rd  settlers  with  flags  to 
1st  gate,  with  rough  stones  to  2Bd  gate, 
265,  266,  306 ;  flags  disintegrated  by  the 
conflagration,  266 ;  no  wheel  marks,  265 
(comp.  Street) ;  layers  of  dibris  over,  after 
the  conflagration,  310 ;  a  level  space  paved 
with  flags  and  other  stones,  40;  of  flags, 
on  wall  of  2nd  c.,  267-8 ;  on  wall  of  drd 
c.,  305. 

Pease  used  by  the  Trojans,  118;  probably 
Homer's  ^'ptfiivOoi,  321  and  n. 
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Pechd,  Af.,  the  author's  brother-in-law,  5  n. 

Pedasus,  on  the  Satnio'is,  destroyed  by 
Achilles,  134 ;  Homeric  epithets,  134 ; 
8iipix)sed  Pidasa  of  the  Egyptian  mona- 

.  ments,  134,  747. 

PegaMuSy  renegade  bishop  of  N.  Ilium,  acts 
as  guide  to  Julian  at  Ilium,  181. 

PdasgianSf  Asiatic,  dominion  of,  on  the 
Aeolian  coast,  123, 138 ;  c,  Larissa  (9.  v.) ; 
Prof.  Sayce's  remarks  on,  127 ;  the  Puio- 
sata  or  Purotaia  of  Egyptian  records,  745, 
748. 

Pendants^  gold,  Tr.,  487. 

Peneleos,  tomb  of,  according  to  Webb  the 
Besika  Tepeh  (q,  v.),  665. 

Pentaur,  Egyptian  epic  poem  of,  contains 
names  of  peoples  of  Asia  Minor,  123. 

Penthesileia,  q.  of  the  Amazons,  aids  the 
Trojans ;  killed  by  Achilles,  159. 

Penthilu8y  R.  of  Orestes,  leads  Aeolian  colo- 
nists to  Thrace  and  the  Troad,  127,  128. 

Percnaa  (jrtpKv^,  Hom.),  the  one  ei^le  of 
the  Troad,  113. 

PercoU  or  Percop^  (Borgas  or  Bergas),  c. 
near  the  Hellespont,  133. 

Ptrcy^  Dr,  John,  on  a  Trc»jan  crucible,  408. 

Petforatfd  terra-cotta  vessels :  with  handle 

•  and  3  feet,  to  stand  on  the  side,  frequent 
in  3rd  and  4th  c,  all  wheel-made,  per- 
haps for  draining  honeycombs ;  similar 
in  Italian  terra-mare,  373;-^th  c, 
556,  558;  difficulty  of  explaining  their 
use ;  perhaps  to  preserve  fruits ;  similar 
from  Rhodes,  Phoenicia,  Hungary,  terra- 
mare,  and  lake-dwellings,  558. 

Pergamos,  -us,  -urn  (^  Uc^a/ior,  Hom. ; 
TO  lUfyyafio¥ :  ra  Wpyafta),  the  Acropolis 
of  the  Homeric  Truy,  211 ;  temples  and 
palaces  in ;  Priam's  house,  140,  211 ; 
Homer's  conception  of,  140;  ascending 
slope  of,  141 ;  placed  by  Lechevalier  on 
the  Bali  Dagb,  185;  Hissarlik  first  sup- 
posed to  be,  38  (see  Troy);  the  name 
continued  in  tlie  Acropolis  of  Novum 
Ilium  (q.  V.) ;  Ptrgamos  not  etymologi- 
cally  connected  with  Priamos,  704. 

Pergamum,  the  famous  c.  in  Mysia,  156. 

Pergamus,  cities  in  Crete,  122 ;  foundation 
ascribed  to  Aeneas,  156 ;  in  Pieria,  123. 

Perroty  G.,  ^Excursion  a  Troie  et  aux  Sources 
du  Mend^i;  188. 

Ptr avian  animal- vases,  294. 

Pestles  of  limestone  and  granite,  1st  c,  235. 

PeUrsburg^  Si,,  author's  establishment  in 
business  at,  11. 

Peira,  unknown  place  in  Troad,  named  on 
an  inscription  of  N.  I.,  632. 


Petrovoskyy  FT,,  the  author  s  brother-in-law, 
5n« 

Phallus  or  Priapus,  of  stone :  2nd  c,  276  ; 
mythology  and  worship  of,  276  f. ;  one  on 
M.  Sipylns  in  Lydia,  278,  452-^ ;  some 
of  3rd  c,  452 ;  one  of  white  marble,  5th 
c,  584. 

PhUoctetes,  brought  from  Lemnos  to  Troy, 
according  to  a  prophecy,  kills  Paris,  160. 

Phoenicians,  migration  of,  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  260. 

Phorkys,  Homeric  port  of  Ithaca,  supposed 
to  be  Dexia,  49. 

Phrygia,  N.E.  boundsry  of  Priam's  do 
minion,  67 ;  rich  in  flocks  and  wool,  112 ; 
mythical  metallurgists  in,  254-6;  art  of 
fusing  metals  invented  in,  255. 

Phrygians,  akin  to  Mysians,  119 ;  relations 
to  Trojans;  Phrygian  names  of  Trojan 
heroes ;  allies  of  Trojans  from  a  distance 
(Homer),  120,  150;  called  Thracians, 
said  to  have  been  once  neighbours  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  to  have  migrated  to 
Asia ;  affinity  with  Armenians ;  their  lan- 
guage related  to  Mysian  and  Lydian,  and 
closely  to  Greek ;  other  grounds  of  connec- 
tion with  Greeks ;  common  legends ;  the 
Pelopids  from  Phrygia,  121 ;  relations  of 
the  people  and  their  language  to  the 
Mysians  and  Trojans,  704. 

Pickaxe  and  Spade,  criticism  of,  518,  672. 

Pidasa.    See  Pedasus,     . 

Pig,  terra-cotta,  covered  with  stars,  N.  I., 
616. 

Pigeon  on  clay  dine  of  N.  L,  619. 

Ptlin  in  Hungary,  vases  from,  223. 

Pins  of  copper  in  1st  c  ;  parallel  examples, 
249 ;  of  bone  and  ivory,  261,  262. 

Pitchers,  terra-cotta  (com p.  Jugs):  of  3rd 
c,  long  and  thick,  for  drawing  water 
from  well,  with  marks  of  the  rope  on 
handles ;  like  the  ancient  Egyptian 
buckets,  381;  rude,  polished,  wheel- 
made,  peculiar  to  3rd  c,  893-5 ;  similar 
from  Bethlehem,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and 
Szihalom,  394;  others,  unique,  896; — 
4th  a,  629 ;  rude,  of  a  form  very  abun- 
dant-, 533 ;  lustrous-red,  abundant  in  3rd 
and  4th  c,  535;  double-handled  tripod, 
540 ;  hand-made,  558-5 ;  thick  cylindri- 
cal for  drawing  water,  with  impression  of 
rope  on  handle,  554,  555 ; — 5th  c,  <nm- 
handled,  of  liour-gtaas  form,  578,  579; 
rude,  of  frequent  type,  581 ; — of  6th  a, 
hand-made  with  incised  ornamentation 
like  embroidery,  590-1;  similar  from 
Italy  and  Ljdia,  591;    with  bossea  or 
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horn-like  projections,  592-3;  like  those 
found  at  Rovio,  693 ;  pitcher  with  spoat 
in  side,  perhaps  for  feeding  hahies,  597. 
Piihai  (Jli6oi)j  terra-cotta,  in  Trojan  haae- 
•    ments,  for  food,  water,  oil,  &c. ;  discovery 
of,  28,  32 ;— in  2nd  c,  rudely  made,  279 ; 
.    Prince  Bismarck's  explanation  of  their 
making  and  haking,  279,  280,  588 ;  Yir- 
chow's  opinion,  520  n. ;  always  dark  red  ; 
fragment   of  one,    280;   mentioned   hy 
Homer  and  Hesiod  in  the  legend  of  Pan- 
dora, 281 ;— -of  enormous  size  in  Srd  c, 
32,  54;  the  great  one  presented  to  the 
Royal   Museum  of  Berlin,  its  {peculiar 
form,  378,  379;  numerous  and  nearly 
all  destroyed  ;  nine  helow  the  temple 
of    Athen^;    great    numher,    generally 
covered  with  flags,  hut  emptyi  379;  in 
a  few,  carhonized  grain,  &c.,  317,  379 ; 
plain,  or  decorated  with  simple  bands, 
379,  380; — gigantic  of  6th  c,  found  in 
niu,  thoroughly  baked,  588. 
Pityeia,  c.,  and  Pityii8y  district,  in  territory 
of  Parium,  132 ;  said  to  he  old  name  of 
LampsacoB,  133. 
Plain  (^  Troy,  not  of  marine  formation; 
and  no  evidence  of  growth  towards  the 
Hellespont,  84 ;  Maclaren  on  the  alluvial 
deposits  in,  86 ;  investigations  of  Yirchow 
and    Bumouf,    88,   89;  nU   materially 
aitered  since  the  Trojan  War^  89;  con- 
firmed by  Forchhammer  ^nd  Spratt,  and 
hy  the    author's   observations,  90;    the 
8ea  has  rather  advanced  on  the  land,  91 ; 
misinterpretation  of  Homer's  cvpvr  K^kirov, 
91 ;    panoramic  view  of,  103 ;   breadth 
of;   bounded   on  W.  by  hills   skirting 
Aegean,  106;  Homer's  Bpwritht  ircdu>co, 
the  Upper  Plain,  not  a  hill,  none  in  the 
plain,  145;    small  extent  of,  argument 
against  N.  I.    site,  refuted,   174,  175; 
alleged  growth   of^    disproved,  203-207 
(oomp.  AUuvkd  Deposits)',    extent   of, 
and  view  over,  from  Ujek  Tepeh,  678 ; 
framed  by  a  chain  of  volcanic  rock  from 
the  Hellespont  to  the  Aegean,  678. 
Plakia^  d.  of  Atreus  or  Leucippus,  wife  of 

Laomedon,  156. 
Plantal  Decoration^  on  vases;  on  a  vase- 
cover,  413;  on  whorls,  41^,  418,  419, 
420,  &C. 
Plants  of  the  Troad^  list  of,  by  Professors 
AficherBon  snd  von  Heldreich,  and  Dr.  F. 
Kurtz,  App.  VI.,  727  f. 
Plaster  of  clay  on  house-walls,  30,  31. 
jt-late  of  Copper^  with  two  discs,  perhaps 
hasps  for  the  chest,  Tb.,  the  first  object 


of  the  Great  Treasure  caught  sight  of,  40, 
453,  468-9 ;— of  gold,  ornamented  in  in- 
taglio, Tr.,  493. 
Phttes,  terra-cotta,  perhaps  for  lining  house- 
walls,  peculiar  to  2nd  c,  281. 
P/o/es/and  Dishes),  terra-cotta,  shallow  and 
deep : — 2nd  c.,  all  wheel-made,  very  rude, 
303 ;  similar  ones  found  at  Magyarad  in 
Hungary,  304 ;  also  fragments  of  black 
hand-made  plates,  304 ;— 3rd  c,  mostly 
small  yellow  wheel-made,  without  handles ; 
the  hand  made    larger,  brown   or   red, 
polished  and  better  baked,  407,  408  ;  no 
marks  of  wear,  408 ;  similar  from  Assyria, 
Cyprus,  Hungary,  Germany,  406; — 4  th  c, 
wheel-made,  rude  and  unpolished,  shal- 
low, as  in  3rd  c,  544;  hand-made,  deep, 
polished,  lustrous-brown  or  red,  sometimes 
with  1  or  2  handles ;  some  tripod  and  per- 
forated ;  one  with  cross  painted  in  red 
clay ;  similar,  but  wheel-made,  in  Cyprus, 
544 ; — in  5th  c,  none  whed-made,  582. 
Platforms,   See  Excavations  at  Bissarlik, 
Plato  recognized  connection  of  Greek  and 

Phrygian  languages,  121. 
Pliny  calls  N.  Ilium  "  the  fountain  of  all 

celebrity,"  179. 
Plutarch  for  the  N.  I.  site  of  Troy,  210. 
PodarceSy  s.  of  Laomedon,  156.   See  Priam. 
Poemanenians,  of  Poemanenon,  S.  of  Cyzi- 

cus,  in  an  inscription  of  N.  I.,  636. 
Polemon,    of    N.    Ilium,    his    description 
(w€pijfyria-iti)  of  the  city;  identifies  it  with 
Homer's  Ilios,  168,  176. 
Palis,  valley  in  Ithaca,  supposed  site  of  the 
Homeric  capital,  disproved ;  the  natural 
rock  Castron  not  a  fortress ;  shafts  sunk, 
negative  results ;  pottery,  tombs,  coins,  an 
inscription,  all  much  later,  45,  46. 
Polisher  (probably)  of  terra-cotta,  curiously 

decorated,  3rd  c,  422. 
Polishers,  stone,  for  pottery.  Sec, :  1st  c.,  218, 
236, 237 ;— 3rd  a,  of  jasper,  diorite,  and 
porphyry ;  one  inscribed  with  the  Cypriote 
mo,  443,  444  ;— frequent  in  4th  c,  571. 
Polites,  s.  of  Priam,  157,  174,  656.     See 

Aesyetes,  Tumultts  of, 
Pciium  or  Polisma,  built  by  the  Astypa- 
laeans  on  the  Simois ;  its  site  at  Konm 
Kioi,  81. 
Pciydorus,  s.  of  Priam,  157. 
Polygonal  Masonry,  no  proof  of  antiquit}', 

57, 192. 
Pdyxena,  d.  of  Priam,  157 ;  intended  nup- 
tials of  Achilles  with,  159 ;  sacriBced  on 
tomb  of  Achilles ;  another  account,  164. 
PomegrancUes  in  the  Tread,  118. 
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Pope,  J^  on  Homer*8  fixed  epithets,  284. 

Porcelain^  Egyptian^  staff-handles  of,  3rd  c, 
sign  of  relations  with  Egypt,  429. 

Poseidon^  in  story  of  Laomedon,  link  of 
connection  with  Phoenicia,  125. 

PostolaeooBj  Achilles^  acconnt  of  the  coins 
found  at  N.  Ilium,  641  f. 

Potsherds  used  for  stones  in  walls  of  royal 
house,  3rd  c,  325. 

Potter's  Wheel,  known  early  in  Egypt,  213 ; 
known  hut  not  common  in  1st  c,  214. 

Pottery  (oomp.  Bowls,  Cups,  Covers, 
Dishes,  Oobiefs,  Jars,  Jugs,  Pithoi, 
Plates,  Urns,  Vaeee,  &c.) :  first  discovery 
of,  in  the  successive  strata ;  coarse  hand- 
made in  5th  and  4th,  better  hand-made 

.  in  3rd,  21;  in  2  lowest  strata,  different 
from  those  above,  23 ;  enormoua  quantity 

■  in  a  Trojan  house,  30 ;  of  Boman  age  in 
N.  Ilium,  39 ;  nearly  all  of  pre-historic 

,  cities  in  fi-agments,  39;  in  Ithaca,  46, 
47 ;  on  M.  Aetos,  like  that  of  1st  and 
2nd  c.  of  Troy,  48 ;  only  Greek  at  Bounar- 
bashi,  55;  of  6th  or  Lydian  c,  unlike 
the  rest,  like  the  Etruscan,  128 ;  on  site  of 
Dardanus,  Greek  only,  134 ;  the  cornu- 
copia of  pre-historic  archaeological  wisdom ; 
antiquity  of  the  art,  213 ;  test  of  advance 
in  civilization,  214 ;  test  of  race,  279 ;  of 
chronology,  the  latest  found  in  ruins  a 
limit,  of  their  age ;  it  may  be  later,  but 
cannot  be  earlier,  663.    . 

Pottery  of  Isf  City,  213 :  use  for  all  utensils 
of  life,  cellars,  and  coffins  ;  no  tiles ;  best 
of  all  the  pre-historic  cities ;  far  the  most 
of  it  hand-made ;  some  wheel-made,  214 

.    and  n. ;  lustrous-black  colour,  218 ;  how 

'  produced,  220 ;  polished  by  stones ;  rough- 
ness due  to  materials,  218 ;  mode  of  fabri- 
cation ;  day  coating ;  baking  at  an  open 
fire,  ovens  unknown,  219;  very  imper- 
fect, 232;  feet  of  vases,  223,  224;  re- 
markable gMet  (?.  v.)>  22^9  miniature 
pitcher,  225 ;  piece  of  a  slab,  perhaps  of  a 
box,  226 ;  2  funeral  urns  (^.  v.),  injured 
by  moisture,  227 ;  terra-cotta  whorls  (^.  v.), 
229 ;  discs  (q.  v.),  231 ;  the  only  perfectly 
baked  potsherd  of  the  1st  c.,  231. 
Pottery  of  2nd  City :  different  from  1st, 
264,  278 ;  the  gigantic  jars  (pUhoi,  q,  v.), 
279 ;  plates,  perhaps  for  house- walls,  281 ; 
owl-vases  (q,  v,),  28%  f.f  and  covers,  291, 
292 ;  vessel  in  shape  of  a  sow,  294  (see 
Animal  Vcues) ;  vases  with  vertical  tubu- 
lar holes  for  suspension,  295;  tripods, 
295,  296 ;  all  these  are  hand-made,  296 ; 
a  wheel-made  tripod,  296 ;  vases  with  2 


and  3  handles,  297;  potaherds  with  in- 
cised decoration;  one  with  written  cha- 
racters, 298;  the  inscription  discussed, 
697 ;  the  remarkable  two-handled  gobHets, 
Homer's  dcirar  dfM^lHKvwtkkov  (see  Amphi-- 
kypellon),  299 ;  fragments  like  the  remark- 
able vase  from  the  chiefs  house  of  3rd  c., 
302,  303 ;  whorls,  304 ;  plates,  all  wheel- 
made,  very  rude,  303. 

Pottery  of  ^rd  City:  all  hand-made,  329; 
imperfectly  baked  at  open  fire,  329 ;  much 
(esp.  potsherds)  completely  baked  by  the 
conflagration,  329,  521 ;  owl-faced  idols 
and  vases  (;.  v.),  329  f. ;  tripod  vases, 
354  f.;  curious  boxes  and  covers,  360; 
unomamented  tripods,  362 ;  vases  (9.  v.) 
of  various  forms,  363  f.;  vase-covers, 
flat,  cap-like,  and  stopper-shaped,  354, 
368-70 ;  decorated  potsherds,  370 ;  depa 
amphikypeUa  (q.  v.),  371;  perforated 
tripods,  373  ;  crown  -  handled  covers, 
374-5 ;  vessels  in  form  of  animals, 
375  f. ;  hooks,  probably  for  dothes,  378 ; 
the  great  jars  (pithoi),  878  f.;  solid 
pitcher  for  drawing  water,  881;  various 
vases  (q,  V,),  381 ;  tripod,  with  three  con- 
joined cups,  384 ;  jugs  or  flagons  (q,  v.), 
with  double  spouts  of  two  kinds,  384, 
385  f. ;  rude  polished  wheel-made  pitchers, 
peculiar  to  this  city,  393-4 ;  bottles,  390, 
395,  896;  wheel-made  cup  and  tripod- 
dish;  bowls,  with  handle  and  spout, 
396 ;  large,  with  two  handles,  397 ;  am- 
phorsB,  397,  398 ;  vases  and  bottles  with 
2,  3,  and  4  handles,  400-402 ;  Urge  mix- 
ing bowls,  403  (see  CVo^crs) ;  barrels^  404; 
vessels  with  spouts  in  the  side,  use  of,  466 ; 
miniature  vessels,  407;  fragments  deco- 
rated with  circles  and  crosses,  41 2 ;  curi- 
ously omiEunented  vase-cover,  412,  413. 

Pottery  of  4th  City:  like  3rd,  but  some 
new  forms;  coarser  and  ruder,  wheel- 
made,  518;  only  half-baked,  520-1; 
owl-headed  female  vases,  521 ;  fragments 
of  ornamented  vases  and  handles,  624; 
vase^neck,  incised,  and  (perhaps)  man 
with  uplifted  arms,  525 ;  suspension  and 
other  vases,  jugs,  pitchers,  cups,  Arc  (q»v.), 
525;  lilliputian  vessels,  probably  toys» 
abundant  in  4th  and  5th  c,  534;  depa 
amphikypeUa,  535  f. ;  plates,  544 ;  vases, 
jugs,  flagons  or  oenodioae,  546  f.;  per- 
forated vessels,  556-6. 
Pottery  of  Sth  City :  same  patterns  as  4th, 
hand-made  and  wheel-made,  but  generally 
inferior,  574;  owl-headed  female  vases 
and  covers  (;•  v.),  aU  whed-made  and 
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wapolished ;  other  pottery  polished,  576 ; 
the  d^pas  amphihypellon  has  become  very 
small,  577  (see    Botfles^    Cvps,  Ooblets, 
Jugs,  Pitchers,  Vases),    Note  on   pottery 
of  3rd,  4th,  and  6th  cities,  583  ». 
Pottery  of  the  6th  or  Lydian  City :  totally 
diflferent  in  shape  and  fabric  from  that  of 
the  five  pre-historic  cities,  and  that  of 
N.  Ilium,  587,  583 ;  the  gigantic  pithos 
found  in  situ,  588 ;  nearly  all  hand-made, 
and  mixed  with  crushed  stones,  particu- 
larly mica ;  generally  bulky ;  coated  with 
a  wash  of  clay  before  baking;  slightly 
baked ;  dull  black,  like  the  Albano  hut>- 
iims,  but  some  dull  yellow  or  brown,  588. 
Pottery  of  N,  I, :  archaic  Greek,  painted ; 
fragments  of  vases,  bowls,  vase-handles, 
spoute,  &a,  612-615;   an  archaic  vase- 
head,  with  vertical  tubular  holes  for  sus- 
l)en8ion,   614;  potsherd   with  signs  like 
hieroglyphs,  619.    Comp.  Terra-cottas. 
Pottery  found  in  Besika  Te|eh,  compared 
wirh  that  of  Hissarlik.   See  Besika  Tepeh. 
Pottery  found  in  Hanai  Tepeh,  the  pre-his- 
toric Thymbra.     See  Thymbra, 
Pottery,  Etruscan,  like  tbat  of  6th  c.  on 

Hissarlik,  587. 
Pounders  for  crushing  coarse  particles  in 

clay  for  pottery,  Ist  c,  237. 
Practius,  R.,  described,  101, 
Preiidergast,  G.  L.,  '  Concordance  to    the 

Jliad  of  Homer,'  403. 
Priam   {Upiayios,  Hom. ;   Aeol.   Jlippafios, 
Hesych.),    first    called    Podarces,    s.  of 
Laomedon,     spared    by    Herakles    and 
ransomed  (npiafuvos)  by  Hesion^;    the 
eponym  of  Pergamon  (Grote);   marries 
Hecab^  (Hecuba),  156 ;  his  fifty  sons  and 
twelve  daughters,  157 ;  killed  by  Neopto- 
lemus,  161 ;   palace  of,  on  the  Pergamos, 
140;  still  shown  by  the   Greek   IliaDs, 
211  (see  Novum  Ilium) ;  "  Priam  of  the 
Ilians,^  legend  on  coins  of  N.  Ilium,  179, 
643;   Virchow's  plea   for  retaining  the 
name,  684 ;  his  name  lUppafio^,  orig.  Pe- 
ryamos,  not  connected  with  Wpyafiov,  but 
with  the  Lydian  wdX/ivr,  •*  king,"  acooixi- 
ing  to  Prof.  Sayce,  704. 
Priam,  dominion  of,  67;   Ilium  and  sur- 
rounding country;  cities,  Thymbra  and 
Ilium  (see  Troy),  138. 
Priam,  Tumulus  of,  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  651 ; 
opened  by  Mr.  Frank  Calvert ;  structure 
of  stone  in  the  centre,  probably  the  base  of 
a  monument,  655,  656 ;  a  few  potsherds, 
but  no  sign  of  sepulture,  656. 
Prtapus,    See  Phallus, 


Prokesch-Osten,  *  Erinnerungen  aus  Aegyp* 
ten  und  Klein^Asien,*  and  *  DenktoUr^ 
digkeiten  und  Erinnerungen  aus  dem 
OHent;  186. 

Proteus,  k.  of  Egypt,  receives  and  expels 
Paris,  detains  Helen  and  restores  her  to 
Menelaus,  161  n.  f ;  probably  Ramses  HI., 
163  «.,  747. 

Pulszky,  F.,  on  a  Copper  Age,  257. 

Punches,  copper,  1st  and  2nd  cities,  250; 
bronze,  3rd  c,  505. 

Purple  dyeing,  from  the  murex,  an  ancient 
Trojan  industry,  115. 

Pyramid,  small,  of  green  gabbro-rock, 
plugged  with  lead,  3rd  c,  444. 

Pytheas  of  Argos,  sculptor  of  statue  of 
Metrodorus  found  at  N.  I.,  635. 

QUACK,  MB,,  consul  of  Mecklenburg  at 
Amsterdam,  aids  author,  9. 

Quien,  F.  C,  author's  employer  at  Amster- 
dam, 9, 10 ;  commercial  house  of,  9  ». 

Quoit  {dia-Kos,  discus)  of  granite,  5th  c, 
584 ;  in  Homer ;  etymology ;  found  in 
Denmark  and  England,  585. 

BAM8ES  IL,  Sesostris,  k.  of  Egypt:  peo- 
ples of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  con- 
federate with  the  Khita  against  him,  746  ; 
historical  foundation  for  the  tradition  of 
his  expeditions  as  far  as  Thrace,  749,  750. 

Bamses  IIL,  k.  of  Egypt,  the  Proteus  of 
Herodotus,  163  w.,  747  ;  defeats  peoples  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  allied  in  the 
invasion  of  Egypt,  748. 

Bashid  Pasha  obtains  a  firman,  44. 

Battles  of  terra-cotta,  3rd  c,  413 ;  4th  c. ; 
found  in  Moeringen  lake-dwellings,  533. 

Bavaisson  de  Molien,  site  of  Troy,  190. 

Bawlinson,  Prof,  G.,  *  History  of  Hero- 
dotus,' 188. 

Ben  Kioi,  tumulus  above,  648;  excavated 
by  Mr.  Fred.  Calvert;  a  mere  natural 
mound,  655. 

Bennett,  Major,  *  Topography  of  the  Plain 
of  Troy,'  188;  on  Alexander's  belief  in 
the  N.  I.  site  of  Troy,  210. 

Bhea,  m.  of  the  gods,  worship  of,  common 
to  Phrygians  and  Trojans,  124. 

Bhesus,  R.,  rises  in  Ida,  68,  100. 

Bhodius,  B.,  rises  in  Ida,  68 ;  described,  100. 

Bhoeteum,  Pr.  (In  Tepeh),  on  the  Hellespont ; 
distance  from  Sigeum ;  several  peaks,  hence 
named  in  plural ;  height;  this  and  Sigeum 
not  named  in  Homer,  but  once  alluded  to 
as  having  the  Greek  naval  camp  between 
them,  72,  73,  103.    See  Camp. 
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Jfhotteum^  town,  73,  104;    independeDt  of 

N.  I.,  167. 
J^hovscpotdoSf  A.,  Prof.,  letter  to  author  on 

key  ia  shape  of   a   Hermes-pillar,  621 

and  n. 
Bhyton,  a  Greek   vessel,  like  those    with 

horses'  heads  in  6th  c.  and  Etruria,  595. 
Bibs  of  animals,  sharpened,  4th  c,  566. 
Richter,  0.  F.  von,  *  WaJl/ahrten  im  Mor- 

genlande^  186. 
BiecJder,  J.,  *  Ueber  8chliemann*8  Ausgra- 

bungetif*  189. 
Bing,  of  mother-of-pearl,  3rd  c.,  414;  of 

diorite,  3rd  c,  430. 
Binga  of  baked  clay,  probably  stands  for 

vases    with  round  or   pointed  bottoms: 

2nd  c,  298 ;  frequent  in  3rd  and  4th  c, 

440,  560,  561 ;  in  Hungary  and  Swiss 

lake-dwellings,  440,  561. 
Bittgs,  large  copper,  belonging  to  helmets, 

3rd  c,  513. 
Bings  for  fingers  and  hair :  bronze,  3rd  c, 

505  ;  5th  c,  585-6 ;— gold,  2nd  c,  272  ; 

probably  for  the  hair,  3rd  c,  Tr.,  498, 

502 ;  with  spiral  ornamentation,  Tr.,  503. 
Bivers  of  the  Troad,  73  f. : — names  of  rivers 

always  persistent,  77. 
Boberts,  W,  Chandler^  Prof.,  on  the  copper 

of  the  1st  c,  251 ;  on  Trojan  metallurgy, 

409,410;  et  passim. 
Bock,  Nativty  at  Hissarlik,  about  53  ft. 

deep,  22 ;  oomp.  Diagram  at  p.  vii. ;  of  soft 

limestone ;  old  soil  upon,  212. 
Boemer,  F.,  Prof.,  on  implements  of  jade,  243. 
Boma  on  coins  of  N.  I.,  641,  646. 
Bomans  enter  Asia ;  mutual  recognition  with 

Ilians,  as   parents  and  children;  favour 

Ilium  and  enlarge  its  territory,  173 ;  letter 

of  S.P.Q.B.  to  Selencus  in  favour  of  Ilium ; 

acknowledge  their  descent  from  Troy,  178. 
Boo/s,  Trojan  (ancient  and  modem),  flat,  of 

beams  covered  with  clay,  214. 
Bope-paitern :  band  on  the  great  jn^^oi,  3rd 

c,  379,  3^0;  handle  and  bend  on  a  jug, 

3rd  c,  390;  bands  and  handles  on  the 

Besika  Tepeh  pottery,  667. 
J?o8e^^e8,  ornamentation  of  Babylonian  origin, 

bi ought  by  Phoenicians  to  the  West,  494. 
Bussdor/f    von,   pastor    of    Ankershagen, 

ghost  of,  1. 

SACBIFICES  to  Trojan  heroes  at  N.  I., 
210. 

Saddle-guems  (or  stone  hand-mills),  very 
abundant  in  the  4  lower  c,  especially  3rd 
and  4th,  448 ;  of  trachyte  and  lava  in  Ist 
c,  234 ;  parallel  examples,  234 ;  2nd  c. 


275 ;  very  rare  in  5th  c,  573 ;  at  Thym- 
bra,  711. 

Sc/vet  Pasha  aids  author,  44. 

Salamis,  fortifications  of,  example  of  later 
polygonal  masonry,  57,  192. 

Salisbury,  S.,  *  Troy  and  Homer,*  190. 

Saionina,  coins  of,  N.  L,  641. 

Samothrace,  L,  seen  from  Hissarlik  ;  seat  of 
Poseidon  to  view  battles  at  Troy,  105 ;  a 
sacred  seat  of  primitive  metallurgy,  256. 

Sangarius,  B.,  in  Pbrygia,  abode  of  Hecuba's 
brother  on,  120. 

Saoce,  M.,  in  Samothrace,  105. 

Sarpedon,  leader  of  Lycians,  158 ;  his  death 
on  coins  of  N.  I.,  645,  646. 

Satnicis,  B.,  described,  101. 

Sauvastika  rt  and  Svastika  ifj,  frequent  on 
whorls,  &&,  brought  to  Hissarlik  by  the 
3rd  settlers,  346;  a  sign  of  good  omen, 
from  Sanskrit  su,  '*  well,'*  and  as,  ^  to 
he**=i€V€imKri  (tZ  and  tori,  or  tZ  cotm), 
346, 347  i  Prof.  Max  Muller  upon ;  objec^ 
tion  to  use  of  word  out  of  India ;  dis- 
tinction between  Af  and  Lf^;  earliest 
occurrence  in  India,  346-7;  used  for 
marking  cattle ;  origin  probably  in  a 
simple  cross;  use  in  Buddhist  inscrip- 
tions, coins,  and  MSS. ;  first  attested  on  a 
coin  about  300  B.C.,  347 ;  in  fuot-prints 
of  Buddha,  347,  349 ;  the  Nandydvaria, 
its  development,  347;  in  later  Sanskrit 
literature ;  occurrence  in  China,  Asia 
Minor,  Etruria,  and  Teutonic  nations; 
how  the  sign  got  its  meaning,  348; 
perhaps  a  moving  wheel  as  symbol 
of  the  sun,  348,  353 ;  also  of  the  earth, 
348-9 ;  on  a  Trojan  ball ;  on  a  potsherd, 
349 ;  frequeut  on  balls  and  whorls,  with 
other  symbols,  350;  Bumoufs  views 
on  the  R^  and  ^,  j^  and  ^  and  ^, 
the  cross  for  generating  fire,  351 ;  foimd 
frequently  and  wide-spread  in  Europe 
aud  Asia,  350-2,  China,  352,  W.  Africa, 
352-3 ;  at  Mycenae,  Athens,  and  Cyprus, 
353 ;  Prof.  Sayce  and  Mr.  Thomas  on,  353 ; 
on  whorls,  3rd  c,  416-18,  420. 

Saws,  of  flint  and  chalcedony,  single  and 
double  edged  :  Ist  c,  246  (comp.  5i7ex) ; 
parallel  examples,  246 ; — 3rd  a,  445 ;  fre- 
quent in  4th  c,  571; — silex,  only  3  in 
5th  c,  583;  such  found  at  Helwan  in 
Lower  Egypt,  583 ; — none  of  bronze  at 
Hissarlik,  except  one  thin  one  in  the  great 
Treasure,  274-5. 

Sayce,  A,  11,,  Professor,  distinguishes  walla 
of  1st  and  2nd  cities,  24,  213 ;  his  *  Prin- 
ciples of  Comparative  Philology^  121; 
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for  the  Hissarlik  site,  190 ;  cited  passim ; 
"  On  the  Inscriptions  found  at  Hissarlik," 
App.  III.,  p.  691  f. 

Scamander,  f.  of  Teucer,  119. 

Scamander,  R.  (Mendere):  Homer's  warm 
and  cold  sources  near  Troy,  144 ;  not  the 
springs  of  Bounarbeshi,  18,  55,  78  (oomp. 
Springs) ;  sources  of  in  M.  Ida  described ; 
height;  temperature;  Yirchow's  discus- 
sion of  ancient  opinions,  58 ;  they  are 
in  Gargarus,  58,  69;  but  placed  by 
Strabo  in  Cotylus,  78;  called  Xanthus 
(yellow)  by  the  gods,  i.e,  by  the  Greek 
settlers,  probably  a  translation  of  the 
native  name,  78,  113  n.,  705 ;  punning 
etymology  of  Eostathius,  78 ;  its  course 
described  by  Strabo,  78;  falls  into  Hel- 
lespont through  the  Stomalimne,  79 ; 
junction  with  the  Simois,  79,  81,  82, 147 ; 
length  aod  fall,  79;  Bumoufs  description 
of  its  course,  79,  80;  its 'ancient  bed  (the 
Kalifatli  Asmak)  described  by  Virchow ; 
causes  of  the  change,  80;  its  bed  in 
front  of  Troy ;  nature  of  its  sands,  81 ; 
lower  course  once  through  the  In  Tepeh 
Asmak,  83 ;  confirmed  by  Homer,  92,  and 
Pliny,  84 ;  diverted  to  the  Stomalimne 
before  180  b.c.,  83 ;  course  below  mound 
of  Ilus,  84 ;  ancient  volume  much  larger 
than  now,  85 ;  width  of  bed  of  the  Kalifatli 
Asmak,  86 ;  V irchow's  investigation  of  the 
bed,  88 ;  alluvium  due  to  the  mountains, 
especially  to  Ida,  88 ;  ford  between  Greek 
camp  and  Troy,  92,  147,  200 ;  the  river 
flowed  on  E.  side  of  the  camp,  92 ; 
Homeric  epithets,  93 ;  the  river-god,  his 
temple  and  altar;  takes  part  in  the 
battles  before  Troy,  93;  reverenced  by 
the  Trojans,  94;  Herodotus  on  occasional 
lowness  of  water,  confirmed,  94 ;  Pliny's 
mistakes,  95 ;  viewed  from  Hissarlik,  105, 
117 ;  best  ford,  107 ;  *  flowery  mead  of,' 
117;  dangerous  in  floods,  178,  322;  the 
Bounarbashi  Su,  according  to  Lcchevalier, 
185 ;  Virchow  on  old  and  new  bed,  676, 
677  ;  nature  of  its  delta  and  valley,  677 ; 
personified  on  coins  of  N.  I.,  646. 

Scamandria,  town  of,  now  Ine,  57. 

Scamandrius,  surname  of  Astyanax,  94. 

Scepsis,  c,  mythical  foundation.  See  Palae' 
scepsis,    (See  also  Demetrius,) 

Scfptre  (^(TKTprrpov),  twofold  use  of  the  word 
for  a  staff  and  royal  sceptre,  427 ;  handles, 
of  bone,  lion's  head  of  fine  crystal, 
Eg3'ptian  porcelain,  and  glass,  428,  429  ; 
such  named  as  Egyptian  spoils  from  W. 
Asia,  428  n. 


Schlie,  Dr.  Fr.:  his  works,  *  Schliemann 
und  seine  Bestrebungen,  2  n.,  190 ;  and 
'  Wissenscha/tliche  BeurlheUung  der 
Funde  Sehliemann*s  in  Hissarlikj  190. 

Schliemann,  Agamemnon,  the  author's  son, 
65  n. 

Schliemann,  Andromache,  the  author's 
daughter,  65  n. 

Schliemann,  Elise,  the  author's  sister,  5  n. 

Schliemann,  Bev,  Ernest,  author's  fiither, 
1 ;  conversations  with  about  Troy,  3. 

Schliemann,  Bev,  F,,  author's  uncle  and 
tutor,  6. 

Schliemann,  Dr,  Henry:  motive  for  writing 
his  own  life ;  parentage  and  birth  at  Neu 
Backow ;  early  life  at  Ankershagen ; 
influence  of  the  local  legends,  1-3 ;  dis- 
cussion with  his  father  about  Troy,  and 
resolve  to  excavate  it,  3 ;  constant  firm 
belief  in  its  existence,  5;  his  mother's 
death ;  separation  from  Minna  Meincke, 
5;  education;  first  Latin  essay,  on  the 
Trojan  War ;  last  meeting  with  Minna ; 
employment  in  shop  at  FUrstenberg,  6 ; 
effect  of  a  drunken  miller's  recitation  of 
Homer;  desire  to  learn  Greek;  accident 
and  illness;  employment  at  Altona  and 
Hamburg,  7;  goes  to  sea  and  is  ship- 
wrecked, 8 ;  at  Amsterdam ;  rescued  from 
destitution ;  self-education  ;  in  English ; 
new  method  of  learning  languages,  9; 
French,  Butch,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Por- 
tuguese ;  in  house  of  B.  H.  Schroder  and 
Co.,  of  Amsterdam,  10 ;  learns  Russian, 
10,  11;  sent  to  St.  Petersburg;  pro- 
posal to  Minna,  finds  her  married,  11 ; 
success  as  a  merchant  at  St.  Peters- 
burg; goes  to  California  and  becomes 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  branch 
house  at  Moscow;  learns  Swedish  and 
Polish,  12;  a  marvellous  escape  from 
ruin  by  the  burning  of  Memel,  13 ;  pro- 
gress in  business;  at  length  finds  time 
to  learn  modem  and  ancient  Greek ;  read- 
ing of  Greek  authors,  and  especially 
Homer,  14 ;  advice  on  teaching  Greek ; 
study  of  Latin  resumed,  15;  proposed 
retirement  from  business;  travels  in 
Europe,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Greece ; 
learns  Arabic,  16;  involved  in  a  law- 
suit ;  resumes  business  with  new  success ; 
final  retirement  (1863),  17;  travels  to 
Tunis  (Carthage),  Egypt,  India,  China, 
.Fapan,  America,  and  settles  at  Paris  to 
study  (1866) ;  first  book,  La  Chine  et  le 
Japon;  first  visit  to  Ithaca,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus,   Athens,  and  Troy,  18;   ex- 
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amination  of  Boimarbashi,  the  Trojfin 
.  Plain,  and  Hissartik,  19 ;  evidence  as  to 
the  site  of  Troy,  19,  20;  resolve  to  begin 
excavations;  work  entitled  Ithctque,  le 
F^oponnhse  ei  rroi6(1868);  diploma  of 
Ph.D.  from  University  of  Rostock ;  return 
to  Hissarlik,  preliminary  excavations 
(1870),  20 ;  first  yearns  work  at  Hissarlik 
(1871),  21 ;  second  year's  work  (1872), 
21  f. ;  third  year's  work  (1873),  26  f. ;  piib- 

.  lishes  Troy  and  its  Bemaim;  sinks  shafts 
at  Mycenae  (1874) ;  lawsuit  with  Turkish 
government,  43  ;  firman  for  new  excava- 
tions (1876);  baffled  by  officials  at  the 
Dardanelles,  44;  excavations  at  Tiryns 
and  Mycenae  (1876) ;  publishes  Mycenae 
and  Tiryns  (1877) ;  obtains  new  firman 
(1878),  45 ;  meanwhile  explores  Ithaca 
(1878),  45  f. ;  fourth  year's  work  at  Troy 
(1878),  50£. ;  useful  escort  of  gensdarmes, 
51;  fifth  year's  work  at  Troy  (1879), 
62  f. ;  heroic  tumuli  explored,  55 ;  jour- 
neys through  the  Troad,  55  f. ;  his  for- 
tune and  family,  65,  66 ;  destination  of 
his  collections,  66  ;  acknowledgments  to 
friends  for  assistance,  66,  672 ;  the  one 
object  and  reward  of  his  labours  to  advance 
the  love  for  and  study  of  Homer,  672* 

^chliemanny  Dr.,  brothers  and  sisters  of,  5  n. 

Schliemanny  Louis,  author's  brother,  dies  in 
California,  12. 

ScJUiemann,  Nadeshda,  the  author's  dauj-h- 
ter,  65  n. 

Schfiemann,  Sergius,  the  author's  son,  65  n. 

Schliemanny  Mrs.  Sophia:  her  enthusiasm 
for  Homer  and  the  excavations,  21 ;  ac- 
companies her  husband  to  Troy,  21,  26 ; 
helps  in  securing  the  great  Treasure,  41 ; 
excavates  Pasha  Tepeh,  109,  666-7. 

SchmitZy  Dr,  L,  for  the  Hissarlik  site,  189. 

Schrdder,  J.  C,  and  (?.  11.  von,  pastors  of 
Ankershagen,  4;  their  portraits,  4. 

Schroder y  Miss,  in  Ankershagen,  4. 

Schrdder,  Olgartha  von,  her  portrait,  4,  5. 

Schrdder,  B,  H,  and  Co.,  of  Amsterdrim, 
author's  employers,  10;  house  of,  10  n. 

Schrddery  J,  H,  and  Co.,  of  London  and 
Hamburg,  13. 

Schroder,  Baron  J.  H.von,  of  Hamburg,  13  n. 

Schroder,  Baron  J.  IL  W.  jun,  von,  of 
London,  13  n. 

Scipio  Asiaticus  and  his  army  at  Ilium,  173. 

Scoop,  terra-cotta,  3rd  c. ;  similar  fr.  tomb 
at  Cometo,  422,  423. 

Scorpion  on  an  ivory  disc,  6th  c,  Egyptian 
symbol  of  the  goddess  Selk,  601. 

Scrapers  of  bone,  3rd  c,  319. 


Sculptures,  Greek,  of  N.  Ilium,  abundant 
remains  of,  610,  611. 

Sea-haths,  preventive  of  colds,  52. 

Seals,  terra-cotta :  3rd  c,  414,  415 ;  one  in- 
scribed with  the  Cypriote  and  Hittite 
character  916,414;  another  peiforated,  and 
inscribed  with  Cypriote  characters,  415, 
693 ;— 4th  c,  561 ;  similar  at  Pilin,  with 
flJ  and  >Ji,  562 ;— 5th  c,  582,  583. 

Sf^cond  Pre-hisloric  City  on  the  Site  of  Troy, 
stratum  of,  from  30  and  33  to  45  fu  deep, 
discovered ;  buildings  of  large  stone 
blocks,  21, 22 ;  signs  of  an  earthquake,  21 ; 
excavation  imperfect,  why,  212;  people 
of,  different  from  the  1st,  proved  by  ar- 
chitecture and  pottery ;  houses  built  of 
large  stones ;  Cyclopean  wall,  264 ;  great 
internal  and  external  rampart  walls, 
265,  267,  269;  only  substructions  for 
fortifications,  268 ;  gates  and  paved  street, 
265-7 ;  the  c.  probably  not  destroyed,  bo  t 
abandoned  (see  Gates,  Street),  267,  305 ; 
funnel-bhapcd  holes  in  the  dibris,  267 ; 
ruins  of  houses  on  wall ;  stone  walls  of 
a  large  edifice,  268  ;  remains  of  3  houses 
269 ;  house-walls  below  chiefs  house  of 
3rd  c ;  stone  house  burnt,  with  f.  skeleton 
and  ornaments,  271  (see  SkdeUms,  SkuRs) ; 
another  burnt  house,  of  at  least  2  storeys ; 
house-walls  below  this,  with  marks  of 
great  heat,  274 ;  metals ;  copper  brooches 
and  needles ;  saddle-querns,  corn-bruisers, 
hammers,  axes  (2  of  nephrite,  q.  v.), 
275;  a  phallus  (probably),  276 ;  pottery, 
so  different  from  1st  c  as  to  prove  a 
different  people,  278-9;  the  gigantic 
jars  (  pithoi,  q,  v.),  279 ;  plates,  281 ;  owl- 
vases  (9.  v.),  281  f.,  291 ;  vase-covers,  291, 
292 ;  other  forms,  294  f.  (see  Pottery) ; 
the  d/frar  a/A^ievircXXor  (see  Amphiky^ 
pellon),  299 ;  whorls  ;  plates,  303 ;  lime- 
stone door-socket  (probably),  304. 

Seeds  from  the  Troad,  described  by  Dr. 
Wittmack,  320. 

Selleis,  R.,  described,  101. 

Semper,  '  Keramik,  Tektonih,  Stereotomie, 
Metallotechnik ; '  on  craters,  404. 

Senate'hofise  of  Ilium.    See  BouUuierion. 

Serpents,  homed,  of  terra-cotta  (probably 
va^e-handles),  6th  c,  an  ancient  Lydian 
symbol ;  present  superstitious  belief  about, 
in  the  Troad,  598 ;  none  like  them  in  the 
first  5  c,  699. 

Sesame  and  solanum,  use  of  seeds  for  food, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  118. 

Sestos,  Thracians  of,  led  by  Aaiua  at  Troy, 
133 ;  on  Chersonese,  opp.  Abydoa,  133. 
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Set,  the  Egyptian  Ty phonic  deity,  symbol 

of  foreigners,  742. 
Severua^  tep,,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  643,  645,  646. 
Shafts^  20  sunk  on  site  of  N.  I.,  to  discover 
limits  of  Troy,  38,  211,  611 ;  positions, 
depths,  and  sections  of.    See  Plan  II. 
Shakalhha  of  Egyptian  records,  a  people  of 
Asia  Minor,  predecessors  of  lonians  and 
Carians,  747, 750,  not  the  Siculians,  751. 

Shardana  of  Egyptian  records,  the  Sardians, 
747,  not  Sardinians,  750,  751. 

S?iarla^  bones,  in  3rd  c,  323. 

ahells,  conchylia,  species  of,  114;  much 
used  for  food,  but  not  meniioued  by 
Homer,  114,  115  (see  CoTichyli/i) :  1st  c, 
213 ;  masses  of  shells  in  houses  of  4th  c, 
evidence  of  low  civilization,  518 ;  at 
Thymbra,  711. 

Shitld,  copper  (domU  6fi<t>€ik6€(ra-a),  with 
boss  and  rim  (&vrv^\  Tr.,  how  made ;  like 
the  shields  of  Ajax  and  Sarpedon,  473, 474. 

Ships^  Oreek,  on  shore  between  Ptoms. 
Rhoeteum  and  Sigeum,  73.    See  Camp, 

Sibyl,  the  Gergithian,  and  the  Sibylline  pro- 
phecies, of  Teucriau  origin,  122. 

SiMe,  bronze,  6th  c,  604. 

Sigeum,  city  on  Sigeum  Pr.  wrongly  placed 
in  Spratt's  map ;  village  of  Yeni  Shehr  on 
its  ruins,  72;  independent  of  N.  Ilium, 
167 ;  added  to  N.  I.  by  Romans,  173 ;  de- 
stroyed by  the  Ilians  for  its  resistance,  72, 
173 ;  coins  of  at  N.  I.,  612. 

Sigeum,  Pr.  (Yeni  Shehr),  N.W.  point  of 
Asia ;  height  and  formation,  72,  105 ; 
intended  new  capital  of  Constant ine  near, 
180.     Gomp.  Rhoeteum,  Pr. 

Sign  of  the  Cross,  made  by  Christians  on 
the  forehead,  as  nlated  by  the  Emperor 
Julian,  181  and  n. 

Sigo  or  Siko,  Trojan  god  or  hero,  according 
to  Dr.  Haug,  143. 

Silex  Saws  and  Knives,  the  only  jiint  im- 
plements  found  at  Troy,  1st  c,  245-247  ; 
their  present  use  for  threshing-sledges 
(doKOPi),  247.    See  Knives,  Saws, 

Silk,  culture  of  in  Troad,  118. 

Silver:  from  Alyb^,  prob.  on  tbe  Pontus, 
253;  mines  in  Troad,  near  In^,  57,  68, 
253  ;  plating  with  gold  on  (Homer),  258. 

Silver  blades,  six  Tr.  ;  analysis  of,  470; 
are  they  Homeric  "talents"?  471 ;  Prof. 
Sayce  on  their  relation  to  the  money  of 
Babylon  and  Asia  Minor,  471. 

Silver,  objects  of:  brooches,  2nd  c,  250, 252 ; 
another  object ;  wire,  deteriorated  by  chlo- 
ride, 252; — 3rd  c,  silver  vessels  of  the 
great  Tr.  ;  small  vase-cover  with  zigzag 


lines,  467 ;  large  jug-sha|)ed  vase,  con- 
taining the  8700  small  gold  jewels ;  how 
maile,  467 ;  vase  with  copper  fused  onto 
its  bottom,  468 ;  vase  with  another  broken 
silver  vase  cemented  to  it  by  chloride, 
468 ;  another  broken  vase  cemented  to  the 
copper  plate,  468,  469;  two  vases  with 
caps  and  tubes  for  suspension,  469 ;  cup 
and  dish  ((^toXi;),  469 ;  vase  found  neitr 
the  Tr.,  473 ;  all  covered  with  chloride  on 
outside,  free  from  it  on  the  inbide,  472 ; 
nugget,  turned  to  chloride,  with  gold 
beads  cemented  to  it,  Tr.,  494 ; — 5th  c, 
ornament,  in  sha^^e  of  an  animars  head, 
585-6. 

Simois,  R.  (Doumbrek  Su),  view  of  its 
plain,  59;  rises  on  Cotylusin  Ida,  68,  73*; 
description  by  Virchow,  73;  N.  and  S. 
arms;  banks  and  vegetation;  branches,  lost 
in  great  swamp;  three  springs  near  Troy, 
their  temperature  ;  course  from  the  swamp 
to  the  Kalifatli  Asmak,  74;  mentioned 
seven  times  in  Homer ;  by  other  writers ; 
proofs  of  identity ;  description  by  Stralx», 
75, 76 ;  confused  with  the  Thymbriua  (see 
Doumbrek  Su),  76  ;  no  ford  mentioned  in 
Homer,  and  why,  77;  confluence  with  the 
ancient  Scamander,  81,  147;  confounded 
with  the  true  Scamander,  by  Lechevalier, 
185 ;  Virchow  on  its  valley,  677. 

Sinon  betrays  the  Trojans ;  taken  from  Arc- 
tinus ;  forms  of  the  fable,  161  and  n. 

Site  of  Homer" s  llios  (comp.  Bounarbashi ; 
Ilissarlik ;  Jlians,  Village  of) :  founded  in 
the  Plain  later  than  Dardania,  134,  which 
agrees  with  Hi>sarlik,  not  with  Bounar- 
bashi, 194-5 ;  similar  sites  of  Greek  cities, 
195 ;  ancient  belief  in  continuity  of  site 
at  N.  Ilium,  167-8;  no  other  city  ever 
bore  the  sacred  name,  168 ;  attested  by 
Polemon,  by  Hellanicus,  by  Herodotus, 
168  ;  (visit  of  Xtrxes,  168-9  ;  n  marks  of 
Grote  and  Eckenbrecher,  169,  170;)  by 
Xenophon,  170  ;  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  his  successors,  171 ;  by  the  Romans, 
173;  by  Pliny,  Mela,  Tacitus,  and 
other  writers,  178,  179;  first  questioned 
by  Demetrius  and  Hestiaea  from  local 
j^ousy,  168;  their  objections,  174;  an- 
swered, 175-6;  adopted  by  Strabo  only, 
176 ;  proof  from  coins  of  N.  Ilium,  179  ; 
by  Caracalla,  179 ;  modem  opinions,  and 
discussion  of ;  some  for  Alexandria-Troas ; 
modem  philology  and  Oriental  dis- 
coveries then  unknown,  184;  theories  of 
Lechevalier,  184-5  ;  adopted  by  Choiseul- 
Gouffior,  185;    list  of  followers  of  the 
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Bounarbashi  theory,  L86-I88;  advocates 
of  other  theories,  188;  of  the  site  of 
Troy  at  Hissarlik,  189, 190 ;  chief  argu- 
ments for  Buunarbashi  answered,  190  f. ; 
distance  from  Hellespont  tested  by  the 
transactions  of  single  days  in  the  llicui, 
195  f. ;  the  argument  from  the  ships — 
•*  far  from  the  city  " — answered,  201 ;  other 
proofs  from  Homer  of  short  distance,  201, 
202 ;  relative  position  of  Scamander,  202 ; 
alleged  growth  of  Plain  (q.  v.),  203 ;  dis- 
cussion of  arguments  founded  on  a  passage 
from  LycurguB,  203 ;  on  the  prophecy  of 
Judo  in  Horace,  204-6;  on  Aeschylus 
and  Lucan,  206;  Boumabashi-site  in- 
consistent with  hydrography;  argument 
from  Trojan  camp ;  Greek  fleet  in  sight 
of  IVoy,  207 ;  other  evidence  from  an- 
cient authors,  208-9;  from  the  sending 
of  Locrian  virgins  to  Ilium;  continuous 
habitation ;  value  of  the  local  tradition ; 
enthusiasm  of  the  Greek  Ilians  for  the 
Trojan  legends,  209,210;  Grote  on  this 
legendary  faith;  argiunent  of  Major 
Bennell  on  Alexanders  belief;  testimony 
of  Arrian,  Aristides,  Dio  Ghrysostom, 
Pausanias,  Appian,  Plutarch,  210.  Comp. 
Ilios  and  Troy ;  see  also  Prof.  Virchow, 
App.  I.  and  Fre/.y  and  Prof.  MahaflFy's 
criticism  of  views  of  Demetrius  aud 
Strabo,  App.  II. 

Sixth  City  on  the  site  of  Troy,  prohMy  a 
Lydian  settlement^  128;  indicated  by 
pottery  between  the  5th  c.  and  N.  I., 
distinct  from  other  cities,  generally  6  ft. 
deep,  sometimes  less,  and  abundant  on 
slopes  of  the  hill, resembling  archaic  Etrus- 
can pottery  in  Italy ;  perhaps  founded 
when  the  Troad  was  subject  to  Gyges, 
128,  586,  587 ;  no  remains  of  buildings, 
587;  probably  levelled  by  the  Greek 
settlers  for  their  Acropolis,  588  ;  this  con- 
firmed by  debris  on  side  of  hill,  588; 
pottery  (^.  v.),  588  f. ;  objects  of  ivory 
and  marble,  601,  602 ;  whorls ;  idols,  602 ; 
bronze  implements  and  vessels,  603  f.; 
chronology,  607. 

Skeletons,  human :  of  an  embryo  (q,  v.),  227 ; 
female,  with  ornaments,  in  a  house,  2ud  c, 
270 ;  of  two  Trojan  warriors,  with  helmets 
and  a  lanoe-head,  in  a  house,  3rd  c,  30, 
607  (see  Skulls) ;  at  Thymbra,  712, 713. 

Skulls,  first  discovery  of,  30,  39 ;  female,  in 
house  of  2nd  c,  drawn  and  described  by 
Virchow,  271-2;  hrachycephalic,  510; 
of  two  Trojan  warriors,  3rd  c,  30,  507 ; 
drawings  and   description    by   Virchow, 


501  f. ;  dolichocephalic,  510 ;  indicate  high 
civilization,  no  mark  of  the  savage,  510 ; 
of  a  young  woman,  fouud  in  a  jar,  3rd  c., 
dolichocephalic,  39,  511 ;  question  of  race 
and  social  position,  510,  511 ;  of  a  foetus, 
3rd  c,  512. 

Skyphos.    See  Cups,  Bth  e. 

Sling  Bullets,  of  loadstone,  hiemaUte,  and 
diorite,  3rd  c,  437,  438 ;  ancient  use  of 
the  sling,  437 ;  one  of  copper  ore,  analysis 
of,  477. 

SminHhos,  Smintheus.    See  Apollo. 

Smith,  George,  first  decipherer  of  Cypriote 
characters,  691. 

Smitli,  Fhilip,  on  movements  of  nations  to 
and  fro  across  the  Hellespont  and  site  of 
Tioy,  131;  ^  ^uden^s  Ancient  HiUory 
of  the  Fast*  132 ;  on  the  site  of  Troy, 
189, 195 ;  672. 

Smith,  Dr.  W.,  *  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities^  192  n. ;  '  Dictio>ihary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography^  189. 

Smyrna,  coins  of,  at  N.  I.,  612.  (Comp. 
Myrine,) 

Snakes  in  the  Troad,  22;  numerous  and 
venomous,  114. 

Soldering  of  metab  in  use  at  Troy ;  hardly 
ever  at  Mycenae,  474. 

Sonderdorp  and  Ram,  consuls  at  the  Texel, 
aid  author  when  shipwrecked,  8. 

Spiral  ornaments  of  gold,  Tr. ;  how  made ; 
like  those  at  Mycenae,  490;  the  form 
also  Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  494. 

Spit-rests,  of  mica-schist,  3rd  c,  436 ;  fre- 
quent in  4th  c,  57 1. 

Spitting,  ft  Christian  sign  against  the  demons 
at  baptism  in  Greek  chnrch,  181  n. 

Spoon,  large  silver,  in  repouss^  work,  with 
a  boss,  probably  for  libations,  Tr.,  503. 

Spoons,  terra-cotta,  for  metallurgy,  410. 

Spouts  in  sides  of  vessels,  probable  use  of, 
for  drinking  at  fountains,  406. 

Spratt,  T.  A.  £.,  Admiral ;  his  Map  of  the 
Troad,  187. 

Sprenger,  A.,  Prof.,  *  Die  alte  Geographic 
Arahiens ;  *  on  gold  and  Ophir,  258  f. 

Springs,  Homer's  warm  and  cold,  of  the 
Scamander;  his  two,  the  forty  at  Bou- 
narbashi  (Lechevalier),  183  (see  Bounar- 
hashi,  Scamander) ;  three,  near  walls  of 
Novum  Ilium,  with  modem  enclosurcvand 
troughs,  110 ;  three,  in  the  Duden  swamp, 
at  hite  of  *tki4»y  K^/uf,  their  temperature, 
108;  hot,  numerous  in  the  Troad,  70. 
See  also  Ligia  Bammam. 

Stadium,  of  600  Greek  feet  =  1-lOth  of  an 
English  geographical  mile,  11  n. 
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Staff-handle^^  of  bone,  terra-cotta,  porce- 
lain, glass :  3rd  c,  428, 429  ;-4th  c,  567. 
Comp.  Sceptre, 

Starhy  B,,  his  Essays  on  the  site  of  Troy, 
188 ;  '  Beiw  naeh  dem  griechischen 
Orient!  208. 

Statue  of  AtJieni,  tJie  only  Trojan  one  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  281. 

Statues,  Greek,  of  N.  I.,  fragments  over  the 
whole  hill,  609 ;  of  Metrodorus,  in  temple 
of  Athen^  636. 

Steitz,  A.f  *Die  Lage  dee  Somerischen 
Troja;  189. 

Siephanus  Byzantinua  recognizes  Troy  in 
N.  Ilium,  179. 

Stick'knchB,  marble,  6th  c,  603. 

Stollj  LouiSy  befriends  author,  10. 

StomMmne,  the  lagoon  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ancient  Scamander,  79,  83;  Virchow's 
description  of,  84 ;  observations  on,  87. 

Stone  Implements  (comp.  Axes,  Balls,  Corn- 
bruisers,  Hammers,  Mortars,  Pestles, 
Polishers,  Pounders,  Saddle-querns,  &c.), 
abundant  in  4th  stratum;  fewer  in  3rd 
stratum,  21 ;  in  two  lowest  strata,  22-3  : 
— Ist  c,  234  f. ;  2nd  c,  275  f. ;  3rd  c, 
436  f.;  4th  c,  like  3rd  but  thrice  as 
numerous,  518 ;  objects  of  unknown  use, 
670,  671 ;  very  rare  in  5th  c,  573,  583-4. 

Stones,  unwrought,  cemented  with  earth, 
of  4th  city,  21 ;  large,  rudely  hewn,  of 
2nd  city,  21 ;  obtained  from  neighbour- 
hood, 54,  264 ;  of  3rd  city,  small,  from 
the  Hissarlik  ridge,  316 ;  smoothly  hewn 
and  cemented  with  clay,  of  4th  city,  23 ; 
mode  of  working  by  a  pick-hammer,  sign 
of  a  later  age,  55.  See  Houses,  Walls, 
and  under  the  several  cities. 

Stoppers,  yase-covcrs  in  shape  of.  See 
Covers, 

Storeys  of  Trojan  houses,  numerous,  268, 
274,  313. 

Stork,  return  of  in  March,  38,  52 ;  respect 
shown  to  in  the  Troad,  by  Tnrks,  not 
by  Christians,  112,  113;  biblical  name, 
Chouidah,  "pious,'*  112;  included  by 
Homer  with  cranes  (ytpavoC),  113. 

Struho:  proofs  that  he  never  visited  the 
Troad,  73 ;  follows  Demetrius  in  placing 
Troy  at  the  village  of  the  Ilians,  79, 176. 

Strata  of  Hissarlik,  succession  of,  discovered, 
21;  irregularities  of,  23,  30,  63;  succes- 
sion shown  on  block  left  standing,  62; 
Yirchow  on  their  nature,  comfiared  with 
other  ruins,  62 ;  slanting,  of  N.  L,  610 ; 
section  of,  in  the  great  N.W.  trench,  611 ; 
various  depths  in  the  shafts,  611,  612; 


diagram  of,  vii.  (For  the  seven  successive 
strata,  see  under  First,  Second,  &c.) 

Streets :  the  principal  one,  33 ;  paved  with 
flags,  33  (see  PaveTntnt) ;  made  by  2nd 
settlers,  used  by  3rd,  265,  306 ;  for  foot 
passengers  only,  proved  by  steep  slope 
and  absence  of  wheel-marks,  265  ;  Eyssen- 
hardt  upon,  143 ;  Yirchow  U]x>n,  684 
(comp.C^a^);  only  another  found,  a  small 
one  or  lane,  paved  with  flags,  3rd  c,  54 ; 
and  a  narrow  passage,  54. 

Strymo,  d.  of  Scamander,  wife  of  Laomedon, 
and  ro.  of  Priam,  124,  156 ;  the  name 
also  in  Thrace,  124. 

Studs,  gold,  Tb.,  for  sewing  on  clothes,  461. 

Suburb  of  Troy,  3rd  c.,  houses  of,  54 ;  in- 
habited by  poor  people,  328. 

Suidas  recognizes  Troy  in  N.  Ilium,  179. 

Sulla  restores  N.  Ilium  after  the  injuries 
of  Fimbria,  177. 

Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  on  whorls  and  balls, 
419,  420. 

Suspension  Vases  (comp.  Vases) :  1st  c,  with 
vertical  tubular  holes,  especially  double, 
215,  &c. ;  with  horizontal  tubular  holes, 
217,  223;— 2nd  c,  with  vertical  holes, 
295,  296 ;— 3rd  c,  an  example  of  double 
tubular  holes,  363 ;  2  from  Nimroud,  with 
4  holes,  367;— 4th  c,  525;— one  of  6th 
c,  596  ;— at  N.  1 ,  614 ;  at  Thymbra, 
with  horizontal  holes,  710. 

Svastiha  (Swxstika,  Su^astika),  See  Sau- 
vastika. 

Swamps,  in  Plain  of  Troy,  in  Homer's  time 
and  now;  increased  by  want  of  cultiva- 
tion, 106 ;  one  near  Troy  (Horn.),  144. 

Swan  stamped  on  clay  discs  of  N.  I.,  619. 

Swords,  remarkable  absence  of,  in  all  the 
pre-historic  c,  contrasted  with  their  fre- 
quency at  Mycenae,  483,  Pref,  xii. 

Syhel,  L,,  *  Ueber  Schliemann*s  Troia,'  188. 

Syllabary,  meaning  of  the  term,  691. 

Szihalom,  in  Hungary,  terra-c&ttas  from, 
291  et  passim;  crown-shaped  vase-covers, 
375. 

TACITUS  recognizes  identity  of  N.  Ilium 

with  Troy,  179. 
Talertts,  perhaps  the  Silver  Blades,  Tb.  {q.  v.), 

or  the  bars  of  gold,  Tr.,  496. 
Tchihatcheff,  *  Asie  Mineure ;    Description 

physique,  statistique,  arch^oloyique,  <fec.,' 

79, 101, 110. 
Tectosages,    Gallic    tribe,    conquer    central 

parts  of  Asia  Minor,  130. 
Tekkar  or  Tekkri,  on  Egyptian  monuments, 

the  Teucriana,  122, 123,  745. 
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TtUhineSj artists  and  metallurgists  in  Samo- 
tbrace,  256. 

2'emple  of  AthenS  in  Acropolis  of  N.  I., 
the  original  one  built  at  once  on  4th 
stratum,  on  a  site  lowered  and  levelled, 
29,  328,  608;  new,  built  by  Lysima- 
chus  and  restored  by  Sulla,  608  ;  drums 
and  capitals  of  its  Corinthian  columns, 
608,  609 ;  foundations  only  in  situ,  floor 
of  slabs ;  dimensions,  sculptures  destroyed, 
609  ;  wall  and  tower  belonging  to,  609. 

Temple  of  Apollo,  Doric,  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Greek  Ilium,  on  the  N.  side  of  Hissarlik, 
large  ruins  of,  but  even  the  foundations 
destroyed,  23, 609  ;  block  of  triglyphs  and 
metope  {q,  v.),  609. 

Temples  of  Thymhrean  Apollo,  pre-historic 
and  historic,  at  Tliymbra,  714,  719. 

Ten  Yeari  War  of  Troy,  Grote  on  the 
mythical  significance  of,  158. 

Tenedos,  I.,  distances  from  mainland,  Lesbos, 
and  Sigeum,  107 ;  seat  of  worship  of 
Sminthean  Apollo,  107  ;  Greek  fleet  retire 
behind,  160 ;  coins  of,  at  N.  I.,  612. 

Tepeh  (a  "  low  or  small  hill  "),  the  Turkish 
for  tumuli  {q,  v.),  648. 

Terra-cottcts  (see  Balls,  Pottery,  Whorls,  and 
the  names  of  the  various  objects)  :  3rd  c, 
curious  object,  perhaps  a  polisher,  422; 
another,  perhaps  an  ex-voto,  422,  423 ; — 
4th  c,  curious  solid  object  with  4  feet  and 
incised  patterns,  561-2; — N.  I.,  female 
figure  in  Assyrian  style,  614 ;  another  in 
Oriental  style  on  a  slab,  prob.  an  idol,  615 ; 
woman  and  child,  best  Greek  style,  615, 
616;  lion;  pig  covered  with  stars;  slab 
with  horseman  in  relief ;  archaic  head  in 
relief,  Assyrian  style,  with  winged  thun- 
derbolts; bearded  head  with  curious  head- 
dress, 616 ;  female  heads,  prob.  of  Mace- 
donian period ;  cup-bottom,  2  boys  kiss- 
ing, in  relief,  617 ;  mould  for  impressing 
figures  in  relief;  curious  tablets,  with 
winged  thunderbolts,  &c.,  in  relief,  nu- 
merous, 618 ;  round  objects,  shaped  like 
watches,  with  2  perforations,  and  stamj^ 
figures,  human,  animal,  &c.,  619,  620 
(see  Discs) ;  lamps,  620. 

Terramare  of  Italy,  meaning  of  the  wortl, 
373  n. ;  whorls  found  in,  230 ;  pottery 
and  other  objects,  passim, 

Teucer,  s.  of  Scamander,  reigns  in  the 
Troad ;  adopts  and  is  succeeded  by  Dar- 
danus,  119 ;  tradition  of  his  migration 
from  Attica,  122. 

Teucer,  s.  of  Telaraon  and  the  Trqfan  prin- 
cess Hesion^,  121. 


Teucria7i8,  ancestors  of  the  Trojans,  named 
from  King  Teucer,  119;  a  remnant  of 
them  at  Gergis,  119,  121 ;  cross  the 
Bosporus  with  the  Mysians,  conquer 
I'hrace,  &c.,  as  far  as  the  Ionian  Sea,  and 
the  Peneus,  119 ;  name  used  for  Trojans 
by  Homan  poets,  119, 120 ;  not  connected 
with  Troy  by  Homer,  121 ;  tradition  of 
their  migration  from  Crete,  aud  of  the 
field  mice,  derived  from  the  poet  Caliinus, 
121-2;  their  worship  of  Apollo  Smin- 
theius,  122;  resemblance  of  Cretan  and 
Trojan  names,  122;  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  122, 123  n.,  745;  the  Sibyl- 
line prophecies  of  Teucrian  origin,  122 ; 
connection  with  the  Paeonians,  122,  123. 

Texitr,  C,  *  Description  de  VAsie  Mineure,^ 
186. 

Theatre,  great,  of  N.  I.,  excavated  in  the  rock 
on  the  slope  W.  of  Hissarlik,  probably 
Macedonian,  108, 109,  610;  fragments  of 
its  sculptures,  611. 

Thebe  (etj^TI,  never  e^/Sm),  a  fortified  Cili- 
cian  c.  of  the  Troad,  **  the  sacred  a  of 
Eetion,"  destroyed  by  Achilles ;  site,  near 
Adramyttiuni ;  Homeric  epithets ;  doubt- 
ful why  called  '*  hypoplacian ; "  relations 
with  the  Egyptian  and  Boeotian  Thebes, 
according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  untenable, 
135,  136. 

Thebes  (Brj^ai),  Boeotian,  a  Phoenician 
colony,  name  probably  Semitic;  native 
meaning  according  to  Yarro,  136 ;  con- 
firmation of  its  legendary  history  by 
Homer's  use  of  the  name  'Yiro^iSat, 
516. 

Thebes,  Egyptian,  name  0^*135  n.,  136. 

Theophraslus  tor  the  Hissarlik  site,  208. 

77iera,  I.,  suspension-vases  found  at,  221; 
date,  222  ;  buildings  of  small  stones,  like 
the  2nd  c.  of  Troy,  274 ;  rude  flagons  with 
necklaces  and  breasts,  293  ;  other  objects, 
passim. 

Third  Pre-historic  City^  the  Burnt  City, 
at  Hissarlik,  stratum  of,  discovered  :  cal- 
cined debris,  bricks,  saddle-querns,  few 
stone  implements,  good  pottery,  21 ; 
called  Troy  for  convenience,  26 ;  its 
whole  area  laid  bare  (1 879),  53 ;  strata, 
generally  22  or  23  ft.  to  30  or  33  ft. 
deep,  but  reached  at  only  12  ft.  deep 
on  N.  and  N.E.  side,  outside  the  city 
wall,  328,  499,  500;  proofs;  explained 
by  a  suburb,  328;  founded  on  levelled 
si(e  of  the  abandoned  2nd  city,  305 
(see  Buildings,  Gates,  Walls);  much 
smaller  than  2nd  city  on  E.  side,  360; 
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uhole  circuit  of  city  wall  brought  to  light, 
306  ;  debris  of  city  after  the  conflagration, 
310,  311;  the  c.  of  a  triangular  form; 
Bumouf  8  description  of  ita  remains,  313 ; 
the  houses  (q.  v.),  313-317  ;  food  of  the 
people,  remnants  described  by  Virchow, 
318-321  (sie  Food);  social  condition, 
agriculture  and  fishing,  321,  322  ;  royal 
house  (see  Bouse),  324  f. ;  irregularity  of 
strata  (q.  v.),  327 ;  potterj' ;  lude  idols  and 
owlrhtaded  vases  (q,  r.),  not  /or  want  of 
ability  to  mould  human  features^  but  u 
sacrtd  tradition  of  the  Palladium,  329, 
330  f. ;  the  ft  and  ^,  345  f.  (see  Sau- 
vastika) ;  tripod  vasts  (q.  v.)  in  enormous 
number,  and  others  (see  Vasts,  Pottery), 
354  f. ;  ddra  a^ticvir«XXa,  371  (see  Amphi- 
kypellon) ;  mixinj?  vessels,  403  (see  Cra- 
ters); plates,  407-8;  crucibles,  cups, 
spoons,  and  funnels,  for  metallurgy,  409, 
410 ;  various  objects  of  terra-cotta,  413 
f.;  seals  and  cylinders,  decorated  and 
inscribed,  414-416;  whorls  and  balls, 
their  various  patterns,  416  f. ;  other 
objects  of  terra-cotta,  wood,  and  ivory, 
423;  musical  instruments,  424,  425; 
handles  of  sceptres,  &c.  in  bone,  terra-cotta, 
fine  crystal,  Egyptian  porcelain,  and  glass, 
427-9;  glass  buttons,  balls  and  beads, 
429 ;  comb,  needles,  awls,  of  bone,  ivory, 
and  horn,  430,  431 ;  boars'  tusks  and  fish- 
vertebrae,  432 ;  moidds  for  casting,  432- 
436;  spit-props,  &c.,  436 ;  sling-bullets, 
437 ;  stone  weapons  and  implements,  438 
f.;  the  great  Treasure  (g.  v  ),  453 ;— the 
9  other  treasures,  485  f. ;  other  metal  orna- 
ments, arms,  and  implements,  503  f. ;  the 
skeletons  and  arms  of  2  warriors,  507, 508 ; 
skulls  (q.  V.)  discussed  by  Virchow,  508  f. ; 
other  objects  found,  514 ;  one  nnique,  of 
gypsum,  514  ;  the  question — ^"  Was  this 
Burnt  City  Horaei's  Troy?"  514  f.  (see 
Troy) ;  tradition  that  Troy  was  not  utterly 
destroyed;  probable  connection  between 
the  inhabitants  of  3rd  and  4th  c,  518 
(see  Fourth  City), 

Thomas,  E,,  *  The  Indian  Swastika  and  its 
Weatem  Counterparts,*  353. 

Thracians,  connection  of,  with  the  Trojans, 
123,  124 ;  allies  of  Troy  in  Homer,  124, 
158 ;  of  Sestos,  alUes  of  Troy,  133. 

Threshing-sledges  (do#caw),  with  flint  flakes, 
now  used  in  Asia  Minor,  246-7. 

Thurydides  on  the  Dorian  invasion,  127. 

Thundeibdt,  winged,  on  terra-cottas  of  N.  I., 
616,  617. 

Thyrnbra    {Th^mbri),    town    in    Priam's 


dominion,  named  by  Homer,  with  temple 
of  Thymbrian  Apollo,  ruins  in  mound 
of  Hana!  Tepeh,  77 ;  Mr.  Frank  Calvert 
on,  App.  IV.,  706  f. ;  placed  inland  by 
Homer,  706,  707 ;  site  defined  by  Deme- 
trius and  Strabo,  707;  —  tbe  historic 
city  at  Akshi  Kioi  (now  the  farm  of 
Thyrnbra),  719;  painted  pottery,  glass 
vases,  sepulchral  inscriptions,  pithoi,  and 
cists  found,  718,  719 ;  marble  blocks 
(probably)  of  temple  of  Thymbrean 
Apollo,  719; — the  pre-historic  city,  at 
Hanai  Tepeh,  excavated  by  Mr.  Calvert  and 
Dr.  tkshliemann,  223,  709 ;  three  strata  of 
successive  habitations,  708;  their  walls, 
hollse^<,  pottery,  remains  of  food,  stone 
and  bronze  implements,  and  other  objects, 
numerous  tombs  and  skeletons,  remains 
of  old  temple  of  Thymbrean  Apollo,  with 
altars  and  ashes,  &c.,  709-718 ;  vases 
with  horizontal  holes  for  suspension,  223 ; 
marks  of  distinction  from  the  five  pre- 
historic cities  of  Hissarlik,  and  of  resem- 
blance to  the  6th  or  Lydian  c,  223,  720. 

Thymbrius,  R.  (Kcmar  Su),  rises  near  Oulou 
Dagh,  falls  into  the  Scamander  opposite 
Bounarbashi ;  meaning  of  modem  name ; 
not  named  by  Homer,  77;  Bumouf 's 
description ;  swamp  of,  now  drained,  78  ; 
not  the  Doumbrek  Su,  as  Lechevalier 
held,  185, 677  (comp.  Doumbrek) ;  section 
of  Trojan  Plain  in  its  valley,  719. 

Tiarks,  Henry,  partner  in  the  house  of 
Messrs.  J.  Henry  Schroder  &  Co.,  of 
Loudon,  13  n. 

Tiles,  not  used  for  roofing  in  the  pre-historic 
cities,  214. 

*  Times,*  the,  on  jade,  449  n. 

Tin,  small  (accidental)  traces  in  copper  of 
Istc,  251;  otherwise  unkoown,  as  it 
perishes  without  leaving  a  trace,  258, 612  ; 
Sir  J.  Lubbock  on,  257 ;  whence  obtained 
by  the  Trojans  for  their  bronze,  479; 
origin  of  the  name,  kastira,  Kcura-irfpos, 
not  Sanscrit  but  primitive  Babylonian, 
pointing  to  the  tin  mines  of  the  Caucasus 
(Sayce),  479;  Sir  J.  Lubbock  on  the 
Phoenician  trade  with  Comwall,  479 ;  fre- 
quent mention  of  tin  in  the  Bible  and 
Homer,  480 ;  Lenormant's  opinion  that  it 
was  obtained  from  Crete,  481. 

Tithonus,  s.  of  Laomedon,  156. 

Tolisboji,  Oflllic  tribe,  settle  in  Aeolis  and 
Ionia,  130. 

Tombs,  Greek,  found  in  the  shafts  on  site 
of  N.  I.,  38,  39;  at  Thyrnbra,  712,  713; 
of  heroes,  see  Tumuli, 
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Top,  teira-cotta,  3rd  c,  413. 

Torches,  Homeric  (Md(s),  pieces  of  redaous 
wood,  621. 

Tortoises,  land  and  water,  abaiidant  in 
Troad ;  not  eaten  eitlier  at  Troy  or  now, 
114,  318. 

Tourers :  of  Homer's  Troy,  141 ;  the  Great 
Toxoer  of  Ilium,  over  the  Scaean  Gate, 
144;  pair  of  great  walls  so  called,  sub- 
struction walls,  in  2nd  and  3rd  c,  25,  26, 
265,  305 ;  connection  with  city  wall,  54 
(comp.  WalU);  a  wooden  tower  (pro- 
bably) over  the  gates,  267. 

Tower,  Grtek,  N.  I.,  of  the  MacedoniaD  age, 
20, 23,  40 ;  probably  built  by  Lysimachus 
on  older  foundations,  609. 

Toys,  Trojan,  of  terra-cotta,  3rd  c,  331, 413. 
See  also  Miniature  Pottery^ 

Tozer,  H.  F., '  Researches  in  the  Highlands 
of  Turkey*  187. 

Treasures,  10  large  and  small,  all  found  in 
the  3rd  c,  the  Burnt  or  Oold  City,  and 
all  but  one  in  or  near  its  principal  house 
(see  House  of  King  or  Chief),  43,  61,  52, 
54,  211,  290 ;  Yirchow's  remarks  on,  683 
and  Pref  xiv. ;  discovery  of  the  Great* 
Treasure  (1873) ;  the  spot  described,  40 ; 
excitement  and  danger,  41 ;  how  it  came 
to  be  there,  41,  or  it  and  the  others  may 
have  fallen  from  upper  storeys,  454; 
wall  of  4th  c.  built  over  the  spot,  454 ; 
general  view  of,  42;  list  of,  453  (see 
under  the  several  articles)  ;  the  chest 
(supposed)  and  key,  454; — ^three  small 
(2nd,  3rd,  4th)  found  and  stolen  by  work- 
men (1873),  and  mixt  in  division  among 
them,  partly  recovered,  but  partly  remade 
into  modem  work :  all  in  Museum  at 
Constantinople,  43, 485  f. ;  another  (5th) 
found  in  presence  of  officers  of  H.M.S. 
Monarch  (1878),  in  a  broken  terra-cotta 
vase,  fallen  from  an  upper  storey,  490 ; 
two  more  (6th  and  7th)  in  vases  similarly 
fallen,  493 ;  another  larger  (the  8th)  on 
the  house-wall,  494 ;  another  small  (the 
9th),  found  in  the  presence  of  MBl.  Bur- 
nouf  and  Yirchow,  only  13  ft.  deep,  on 
N.  side  of  the  hill  (1879),  328,  499 ;  its 
position  explained ;  same  .style  of  work 
as  all  the  rest,  499,  500 ;  a  10th  dis- 
covered in  presence  of  MM.  Bumouf  and 
Yirchow,  close  to  the  royal  house  and  the 
place  of  the  Great  Treasure,  502. 

Tree  ornament,  on  vases  and  many  whorls, 
367,  368,  &C. ;  of  Hittite  and  Baby- 
lonian origin,  703. 

Trenches.    See  Excatrntions  at  ffissarlik. 


Treves,  neighbours  of  Thracians,  invade  the 
lYoad  with  the  Cimmerians,  130. 

Triglyphs,  Doric,  block  of,  23,  623.  See 
Metope* 

Tripod,  curious  small  dish  of  terra-cotta, 
ornamented  with  caterpillar,  tree,  and 
cross,  4th  c,  562. 

Tripod  Vases,  terra-cotta:  of  1st  c,  220; 
funeral  urns  (q.v,),  227; — ^2nd  c,  with 
vertical  tubular  holes  for  suspension,  295, 
296;  one  wheel-made,  296;  —  3rd  c^ 
nearly  all  the  vases  tripods;  dififer  from 
the  Mycenean;  feet  never  perforated, 
but  vertical  side  tubes  and  holes  in  rim 
and  cover  for  sus|)ension,  or  no  holes  in 
rim  but  tubes  on  cover,  354 ;  the  method 
shown  (No.  252),  357 ;  examples  of  very 
long  tubes,  356 ;  of  perforations  in  edges 
of  the  body,  357,  360;  of  various  forms 
and  decorations,  some  with  the  suspen- 
sion system,  some  without,  357  £ ;  with 
spiral  handles  and  feet^  358,  359 ;  curious 
box  and  cover,  with  ornament  like  a  cuttle- 
fish, 360;  examples  of  unomamented, 
362 ;  a  lustrous-black  two-handled,  373 ; 
curious  perforated,  with  handle,  made 
to  stand  on  its  side,  373 ;  wheel- 
made,  380;  one  finely  decorated,  383; 
triple  cup,  384 ;  jug,  384 ;  barrel,  405 ; 
small  globular  decorated  vessel,  perhajis 
for  scented  oil,  not  a  lamp  (q,  v.),  405 ; 
wheel-made,  405,  406 ;  with  spout  in 
side,  406;  small  globular,  407  ^-4th  a, 
528 ;  with  vertical  suspension  tubes,  and 
with  handle  and  ears  on  sides,  530,  531 ; 
globular,  like  a  bottle,  531 ;  jugs  and 
pitchers,  532,  533;  box,  534;  two- 
handled  pitchers,  540 ;  with  3  and  4  cups 
on  one  body,  540 ;  wheel-made  and  hand- 
made, 544 ;  mode  of  putting  on  the  feet, 
544 ;  flagon  or  oenochoe,  548,  549 ;  per- 
forated, to  stand  on  its  side,  557,  558; — 
5th  c,  jugs,  wheel-made,  578,  579 ; — 
feet  of  tripods  at  Thymbra,  711. 

Tripod  Vases,  terra-cotta,  not  \ised  in 
Greece  in  historic  times,  except  censers; 
examples  of,  from  lalysus,  Etruria,  and 
Peru  ;  none  in  Lake-dwellings,  355. 

Tripods,  bronze  or  copper,  none  found  at 
Troy,  not  even  in  6th  c,  and  only  one 
at  Mycenae,  but  must  have  been  still 
used  in  Homer's  time,  355;  problems 
thus  raised,  356 ;  uses  of  them  in  Homer, 
as  presents,  355 ;  prizes  in  games,  orna- 
ments of  rooms,  for  heating  water,  and 
cooking,  356. 

Troas,  the  Troad  (^  Tp^as):  extent  as 
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defined  by  Strabo,  67;  dominions,  68; 
mountains,  68  f.;  geology  and  surface 
undulations,  70 ;  promontories,  72 ;  rivers, 
73  f. ;  climatology,  101 ;  panoramic  view 
of  the  N.  part,  103 ;  of  the  S.  part,  107 ; 
zoology,  110;  flora,  116;  called  Aeolia 
from  the  Aeolian  colonization,  128;  in- 
vaded by  Treres  and  Cimmerians,  Gauls 
or  GJalatians,  130;  dominions,  68,  132 
(see  Dominions) ;  population  of  (see  Eth-^ 
nography  and  Trojans) ;  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  mines,  253-5  ;  the  heroic  tumuli, 
648  f. 

Trocmi^  Gallic  tribe,  settle  on  Hellespont, 
130. 

TroiluSy  s.  of  Priam,  157. 

Trojan  Territory  between  the  B.  Aesepus 
and  Calcus,  158. 

Trojan  War,  158  f. ;  see  Troy,  History  of, 

Trojans,  the  (pi  Tp&ts),  the  people  of  the 
Troad,  but  sometimes  only  of  Ilium  and 
its  territory,  67  ;  ethnography,  119  f.; 
they  were  Teucrians,  119 ;  called  Teucri 
by  Roman  poets,  Trojani  by  prose  writers, 
119, 120 ;  called  Phrygians  by  Attic  tra- 
gedians and  Roman  poets,  but  distin- 
guished in  a  Homeric  hymn,  120;  the 
Troad  peopled  by  non-Hellenic  tribes,  ac- 
cording to  Homer ;  their  names  men- 
tioned on  Egyptian  monuments,  123 ;  the 
Tr.  a  Thracian  race,  intermarried  with 
native  Phrygians  (Forbiger),  123;  con- 
firmation ^m  Strabo,  123-4 ;  names  com- 
mon to  Thrace  and  the  Troad,  124 ;  the 
Trojans  were  Greeks  (Dionys.  Halic), 
124 ;  Aeolian  colony  aft^r  the  Trojan  war, 
127,  128 ;  the  country  called  Aeolis  ; 
Milesian  settlers  at  Abydos  in  Lydian 
times;  IV.  subject  to  Gyges,  king  of 
Lydia,  128;  the  Turash  or  Twisha  of 
Egyptian  records,  747,  751 ;  relations  of 
the  people  and  their  language  to  the 
Mysians  and  Phrygians,  704. 

Trojans  of  the  Burnt  City,  their  social 
condition,  agriculture,  and  fishing,  like 
that  of  the  modem  inhabitants,  321,  322. 

Tros,  s.  of  Erichthonius,  eponym  of  the  Tro- 
jans, 152,  156 ;  his  sons,  llus,  Assaracus, 
and  Ganymedes,  and  d.  Cleopatra,  152 ; 
inmiortal  horses  given  him  by  Zeus,  153. 

Troy  (Tpoui,  Tpoiij  HonL  and  Ion.,  name  of 
the  city  and  country ;  Ilios  (q.  v.)  of  the 
dty  only;  called  J  Hum  and  Trcja  by 
Latin  writers,  139) :  author's  first  desire 
to  excavate,  3 ;  constant  firm  belief  in 
its  existence,  5 ;  opinions  on  site  of,  18 ; 
results  of  first  investigations  ( 1868)  against 


Bounarbashi,  in  favour  of  Hissarlik,  19 ; 
the  special  object  of  the  excavations,  23 ; 
the  3rd  c,  specially  called  Tboy,  25 ;  small 
extent  of,  even  less  than  the  hill  of  His- 
sarlik, 38 ;  last  king  or  chief,  his  house, 
51 ;  present  state  of  the  ruins,  60  f. ; 
IVoy  now  at  the  bottom  of  a  hollow  in 
the  middle  of  the  hill,  65.  See  App.  I. 
and  Pr^. 

Homeric  Topography:  Troy  the  do- 


minion of  Priam,  138 ;  special  dominion 
of  Hector,  68, 138 ;  the  Acropolis  or  Per- 
gamos  (q,  v.),  containing  the  palace  of 
Priam,  Agora,  houses  of  Hector  and  Paris, 
temples  of  Athene,  Apollo,  and  Zeus,  140 
wall  built  by  Poseidon  and  Apollo 
towers,  141 ;  course  round  wall  easy,  142 
one  gate  only,  the  Scaean  (see  Oate),  143 
tower  over  it;  chariot-road  to  the  two 
sources  of  the  Scamander ;  stone  washins! 
troughs;  swamp,  144;  beech-tree,  144-5 
(see  Beech) ;  the  Ileian  plam ;  wheat-field, 
145 ;  Callicolon^,  145-6 ;  the  0p»afi&s  wt- 
diou),  the  Upper  Plain ;  tumulus  of  Batieia 
(q,  v,)oT  Myrin^,  146 ;  of  Aesyetes ;  con- 
fluence of  Scamander  and  Simois ;  ford  of 
Scamander ;  tumulus  of  llus,  147 ;  the 
Naustathmus,  naval  camp  of  the  Greeks 
(see  Camp),  143, 148 :— 
—  History,  152  f. ;  mythical  genealogy  : 
Dardanus,  son  of  Zeus,  builds  Dardania ; 
his  sons  llus  and  Erichthonius,  father  of 
Tros,  eponym  of  the  Trojans;  his  sons 
llus,  Assaracus,  Ganymedes,  152;  Ilns 
head  of  the  Trojan  line — Laomedon,  Ptiam, 
Hector;  Assaracus  of  the  Dardanian — 
Capys,  Anchises,  Aeneas,  153 ;  llus  builds 
Ilium,  153,  643;  receives  the  Palladium 
from  Zeus,  153 ;  his  son  Laomedon ;  walls 
built  by  Poseidon  (and  Ajwllo),  156 ;  Troy 
destroyed  by  Herakles ;  Priam  ransomed, 
his  family,  156;  Paris,  rape  of  Helen; 
Greek  expedition  against  Troy,  157  (g.  v.) ; 
Trojans  and  allies  routed  and  shut  up  in 
the  city ;  iiTegular  war  for  nine  years,  158 ; 
events  of  fifty-one  days  of  10th  year  in  the 
Hiad  {q.  v.),  158-9 ;  sequel  from  allusions 
in  Homer  and  other  sources ;  Penthesileia 
and  Memnon  killed  by  Achilles,  159; 
arrival  of  Philoctetes  and  Neoptolemus ; 
loss  of  the  Palladium ;  stratagem  of  the 
wooden  horse,  160 ;  capture  and  destruc- 
tion, 161-2 ;  tradition  of  Troy's  rebmlding, 
and  Aeneas  reigning  there,  166 ;  Achaean 
and  Aeolian  colonization,  127, 128 ;  Ly- 
dian settlement,  128 ;  Lydian  foundation 
of  N.  Ilium,  according  to  Strabo,  167 ; 
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proof  of  continued  habitation  from  pottery; 
also  a  tradition  of  the  Greek  I  Hans,  167, 
168  ;  cities  built  from  the  ruins  of  Troy, 
a  gratuitous  assumption  of  Demetrius, 
175-6 ;  connection  of  Troy  with  Assyria, 
128;  with  Egypt,  745  f.  (History  con- 
tinued under  N.  Ilium.) 

Tray  and  Bistarlik : — Was  the  3rd,  the 
Burnt  City,  Homer's  Troy? — Small  size 
of  primitive  Greek  cities,  6  L4,  515  ;  the 
acropolis  the  city  proper;  Homer  never 
saw  Troy,  but  sang  of  rea2  events  from 
tradition  ;  remarks  of  Sayce ;  Lenonnant ; 
Gladstone,  515,  516 ;  points  of  agreement 
with  the  3rd  c,  516  ;  the  event  preserved 
by  tradition,  details  imagined  by  the  poets, 
617 ;  civilization  of  Homer's  time,  that  of 
Novum  Ilium  rather  than  the  burnt  city, 
517:— 

Virchow  on  "Troy  and  Hissarlik,"  App. 

I. ;  legends  of  Troy  before  the  Jliad,  673 ; 
fitness  of  the  site  for  poetic  legends,  674 
and  Pre/, ;  its  scenery  the  scenery  of  the 
Jliad,  674-^  and  Pre/.;  the  view  from 
Hissarlik  the  horizon  of  the  poem,  682  and 
Pre/. ;  the  mythological  arena  wider  than 
the  strategical,  678  and  Pre/  ;  this  scenic 
background  only  darkened  by  the  student's 
lamp,  681 ;  differences  from  Homer's  de- 
scription, 681-683 ;  the  llittm  of  fiction 
must  be  a  fiction  itsel/  681 ;  points  of 
likeness  in  the  "burnt  city,"  which  is 
also  a  "  city  of  gold,"  683,  684,  and  Pre/ 

Troy  (Troja\  the  Egyptian  (tarau),  has 
no  etymological  connection  with  Troy; 
but  the  likeness  of  name  made  it  the 
seat  of  Trojan  legends  in  Egypt,  751. 

Tumuli,  Heroic  (so  called),  of  the  Troad, 
explored  in  1879,  55;  meaning  of  the 
word ;  described  in  order ;  the  Gynossema, 
or  tomb  of  Hecuba;  a  2nd  near  site  of 
Dardanus;  a  3rd;  4th  above  Ren  Kioi 
(7.  v.) ;  5th  and  6th ;  7th  on  the  heights 
of  Rhoeteum  (com p.  In  Tepeh);  the  ori- 
ginal tomb  of  Ajax  on  the  shore,  648 ; 
tombs  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus  (q.  v.), 
648  ;  Ha^os  Demetrios  Tefjeh  (7.  v.),  660 ; 
Besika  Tepeh  (7.  v.) ;  Ujek  Tepeh  (7.  v.) ; 
four  on  the  Bali  Dagh ;  tombs  of  Hector 
and  Priam  ;  another  opp.  the  Bali  Dagh  ; 
the  HanaT  Tepeh  (7.  v.)  on  the  Thymbrius ; 
the  Pasha  Tepeh  (7.  v.) ;  two  smaller ;  one 
N.  of  Koum  Kaleh,  the  turn,  of  Ilus  (7.  v.), 
651 ;  turn,  just  S.  of  N.  Ilium  ;  shaft 
sunk ;  only  a  few  Roman  bricks,  669. 

Tureen,  two-handled,  6th  c,  wheel-made, 
589,  590. 


Tubeezers,  bronze,  5th  c,  585-6. 

Tyrsenians,  led  from  Lydia  to  Umbria  by 
Tyrsenus,  s.  of  Atys,  129  ;  same  as  Etrus- 
cans, 129  (7.  v.). 

UEINEN,  Uinen  (the  •  shining '),  the  later 
Egyptian  name  for  the  Hellenes,  745. 

Ujek  Tepeh  (ujek  -  *  fire-side '),  so  called  from 
the  fires  upon  it  on  the  festival  of  St.  Ellas  ; 
traces  of  them,  651,  658;  the  highest 
tumulus  in  the  Trc*ad,  wrongly  identified 
with  the  Tomb  of  Aesyetcs  (7.  v,)  by 
Lechevalier,  Choiseul-GouflSer,  &c.,  107, 
185 ;  excavated  by  Dr.  Schliemann  (1879) 
from  the  top  and  side,  55,  659  f. ;  pro- 
gress and  difficulties  of  the  work,  659- 
662 ;  a  massive  quadrangular  tower  above 
a  circular  enclosure  of  polygonal  stones  of 
the  Macedonian  age,  probably  a  sacred 
shrine,  662;  the  mound  identified  with 
the  cenotaph  of  Festus,  killed  by  Caracalla 
to  provide  a  Patroclus  for  funeral  games 
in  imitation  of  Achilles ;  no  trace  of  a 
funeral  fire ;  fragments  of  Greek  pottery 
of  5th  cent  b.o.  or  earlier,  and  of  Roman 
pottery  fixing  the  date;  alleged  resem- 
blance to  the  Cucumella  at  Yulci,  663 ; 
— view  from  its  summit  of  the  arena  of 
the  Iliad,  and  to  the  wider  range  of  its 
mythol«>gical  scenery,  679,  680. 

Ulysses,  fetches  Neoptolemus  from  Scyros; 
steals  the  Palladium  from  Troy,  160; 
ambassador  to  Troy  before  the  war,  164. 

Ulysses,  Castle  0/  (so  called),  on  M.  Aetos 
in  Ithaca,  18,  47;  Palace  of,  Sir  W. 
Gell's,  imaginary,  49. 

Urns,  with  2  handles,  3rd  c,  399,  400 ; 
hand-made,  4th  c,  539. 

Urns,  Funeral,  2  tripod,  found  on  native 
rock,  one  contaiuing  human  ashes  and  the 
skeleton  of  an  embryo;  interment  ex- 
plained, 227; — of  3rd  c,  in  shape  ol  a 
box,  360-1 ;  many  found  in  3rd  and  4th 
c,  39  ; — No.  426,  type  of  funeral  urns  of 
3rd  c. ;  No.  424,  typo  of  those  of  4th  c. ; 
only  two  such  in  3rd ;  similar  one  from 
Them,  400;  of  Roman  age,  with  human 
ashes,  in  N.  I.,  39. 

VALERIANUS  /.,  coins  of,  N.  I..  646. 

Valonea  Oak,  abundant  in  Troad,  prepara- 
tion of  acorns  for  tanning,  116, 118. 

K(we  Covers,  terra-cotta.    See  Covers. 

,  silver  Tb.  :  see  Silver. 

Vase-handles,  with  heads  of  serpents  (7.  r.) 
and  cows  (7.  v.),  6th  c,  598,  599. 

Vases,  silver,  of  great  Tr.   See  Silver. 
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VaneSf  owl-headed:  coDtaining  a  treasure, 
43;  broken,  containing  a  treasure,  52, 
See  Owl-headed  Vases, 

Vases,  terra-cotta  (comp.  Fatter^) :  of  1st  c, 
214 ;  with  double  vertical  holes  for  sus- 
])ension,  common,  but  rare  elsewhere,  215 ; 
none  such  in  2nd  c,  279 ;  parallel  exam- 
ples, 215 ;  omamerUation  {q.  v,),  216 ;  with 
rpmnants  of  suspending  cord,  217 ;  colour, 
fnbric,  and  baking  (see  Potteiy);  with 
four  perforations  in  rim,  220;  mode  of 
closing;  with  single  tubular  boles,  221; 
])arallel  examples  rare,  222 ;  more  fre- 
quent with  horizontal  holes,  as  at  Uanai 
Tepeh,  223,  720  ;  large  two-handled,  227, 
228 ;  curious  red,  227,  228. 

qf  2nd  City :  pithoi  (7.  v.),  279  ;  otvU 

headed  (q,  v.),  290 ;  suspension  and  tripod, 
295  ;  two  and  three  handled,  297. 

qf  Srd  City ;  remarkable,  with  hollow 


wing-like  projections,  from  chiefs  house, 
302,  303,  329  f.;  with  well-modelled 
human  head,  330 ;  owl-headed  (7.  v.), 
339  f. ;  fragment  with  ornament  like  a  rose, 
340, 341 ;  vase  with  yirojeciions  like  birds' 
beaks,  345 ;  tripods  (q,  v.),  with  female 
characteristics,  325,  &c. ;  decorated  and 
plain,  354  f. ;  without  feet,  363  f. ;  with 
double  tubular  holes,  only  two  or  three 
found  in  3rd  c,  363,  364 ;  various  forms, 
ornamented  and  plain,  with  and  without 
system  for  suspent^ion,  364  f. ;  decoration 
of  rows  of  dots,  366 ;  two  remarkable  (No. 
302),  with  incised  ornaments  of  branches, 
368  ;  one  like  a  melon,  368,  369 ;  with  in- 
scription round  body,  369 ;  with  wave  orna- 
ment like  Cypriote  ko,  369, 383, 384 ;  small, 
rude,  with  breast-like  projections,  369; 
globular,  curiously  decorated,  370;  with 
handles  and  wing-like  projections,  381 ; 
splendid  lustrous-red,  with  loug  and  re- 
curved hollow  projections,  spiral  and  fish- 
spine  ornaments,  from  royal  house,  381 ; 
others  of  like  form,  382,  383;  globular, 
395,  396;  with  two,  three,  and  four 
handles,  398-402. 

of  4M   City:  like   3rd,    518;   owl- 


headed  (7.  V,)  and  female,  521-3 ;  with 
vertical  suspension  tubes,  525  f. ;  with 
spiral  perforated  handles,  526;  wheel- 
njade,  with  spiral  handles  and  suspension 
tubes  between,  526;  with  curious  cba< 
racters,  probably  not  a  real  inscription, 
526,  527,  697 ;  most  of  these  are  hand- 
made, 527  ;  various  incised  decorations ; 
tripods,  528  f.  ;  one  with  3  bottoms, 
529;    one     with    small    jug     adhering 


to  it,  529;  with  3  and  4  cups  on  one 
body,  640 ;  large  two-handled ;  two- 
handled  with  wave  ornament,  541 ;  others, 

542  ;  with  one  vertical  and  one  horizontal 
handle,  542  ;  globular,  with  4  breast-like 
bosses,  543 ;  with  tubular  spout,  unique, 

543  ;  with  4  thin  handles,  wide  mouth,  and 
large  border,  only  3  such  found,  545,  546 ; 
three-handled,  647;  large  two-handled, 
with  pointed  foot,  647 ;  with  3  handles 
and  cover,  547, 548 ;  with  4  handles,  548 ; 
with  3  mouths  and  2  handles,  unique, 
553-4 ;  with  2  handles  and  2  wings,  556 ; 
perforated,  556,  557. 

Vases  of  6th  City :  owl-vases  (7.  v.),  574  f. ; 
with  female  characteristics,  576;  two- 
handled,  with  breasts,  577,  578 ;  globular, 
wheel-made,  with  zigzag  round  neck, 
580;  large  wheel-made,  with  double 
upright  handles,  of  later  fabric  than  in 
preceding  cities,  with  crown-shaped  cover, 
580;  witli  tubes  at  side  and  holes  in 
rim,  for  suspension,  581 ;  double,  joined, 
582. 

of  6tli  City :  very  large,  four-handled, 

wheel-made,  590 ;  globular,  two-handled, 
wheel-made,  590,  591 ;  large  hand-made, 
with  one  common  handle,  and  three  like 
ram's  horns,  explaining  excrescences  on 
Etruscan  vases,  591-2,  a'nd  protuberances 
on  others,  593-6 ;  with  vertical  tubes  for 
suspension,  596, 597 ;  in  shape  of  a  bugle, 
with  three  feet,  frequent ;  similar  from 
Rhodes  and  Cyprus ;  perhaps  the  Etruscan 
and  Greek  Aryhallos ;  the  den-ar  d^iiev- 
ircXXop,  596  ;  other  forms,  597. 

Vases,  painted  terra-cotta,  of  N.  I. ;  an  ar- 
chaic vase-head,  hand-made,  with  tubular 
holes  for  suspension,  614  ;  fragments  of 
wheel-made,  614,  615. 

Vathy,  capital  of  Ithaca,  not  the  site  of  an 
ancient  city,  49. 

1  'eneti  or  Eneti,  led  by  Antenor  from  Faphla- 
gonia  to  the  Adriatic,  164. 

Vertebrae  of  sharks,  dolphins,  and  tunnies, 
3rd  c,  323,  432. 

Villanova,  cemetery  of,  whorls  found  in ;  its 
age,  230. 

Vimpos,  Th,y  author^s  teacher  in  Greek,  now 
Archbishop  of  Athens,  14. 

VirchoWf  Prof.  Budolf  on  learning  Greek, 
15  n. ;  his  drawings  and  descriptions  of 
Trojan  skulls,  30,  39  (see  Skulls) ;  joins 
author  at  Troy  (1879),  53;  his  re- 
searches there,  53;  medical  practice  in 
the  Troad,  53,  721  f. ;  on  the  construction 
of  Trojan  houses,  53  f. ;  on  the  sources  of 
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the  Scamander,  58 ;  speech  on  the  exca- 
vations, 60  f.  (see  Excavations  at  Ilitsar' 
lik  and  Troy)\  on  the  Scainander  and 
Plain  of  Troy,  80  f. ;  his  *  Beitrdge  zur 
Landeskunde  d&r  Troas,*  80,  95, 190,  &c. ; 
account  of  Conchylia,  114  f. ;  for  the  His- 
sarlik  site,  190 ;  also  Pre/,,  and  App.  I., 
p.  676  f. ;  excavations  at  Zabor6wo,  in 
Posen,  223;  on  domestic  architecture  of 
ancient  and  modern  Trojans,  314-317 ; 
on  food  of  the  people  from  remnants  at 
the  hurnt  city,  and  their  social  condition, 
318-321 ;  on  "Troy  and  Hissarlik,"  App.  L, 
•  673  f. ;  "  Medical  Practice  in  the  Inroad," 
App.  v.,  p.  721  f. 

Virehow,  Ad^y  her  excavations  at  Zabo- 
r6wo,  223  et  passim, 

Virchow,  Dr.  Hans,  223  et  passim, 

Virlet  d'Aoustf  ^Description  topographique  et 
arck^dogique  de  la  Troade,*  189. 

ViteUius,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  646. 

Vivien  de  Saint-Martin,  X.,  *  L*Ilion  d^Eo- 
mere,  Vllium  des  RomainSy  188. 

VogUfy  Mr,f  partner  in  the  house  of  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Schrdder  &  Co.,  in  Hamhurg,  13  fi. 

VosSy  J,  n,y  residence  at  Ankershagen,  2  n. 

Vuldy  vase  resemhling  the  lYojan  hi-aa 
dfi/(l)u(vir(Xka  found  at,  802. 

Vtdtures  in  the  Troad,  113. 

WALL,  earthen,  of  the  Greek  camp,  151. 

Wall  of  Berakles,  Trojan  rampart  near  the 
sea-shore,  151. 

Wall  of  Troy,  built  by  Poseidon,  141,  or  by 
him  and  Apollo,  156. 

Walls  (see  also  Eouse-waUs,  and  the  arts,  on 
the  several  cities) :  a  Cyclopean  wall  in  2nd 
c,  resting  on  a  retaining  wall  of  smaller 
stones  of  1st  c,  24,  264 ;  pair  of  great 
(see  Tower  of  Ilium),  25 ;  two  Trojan, 
27  ;  Greek,  28,  29 ;  of  fortification  below 
temple  of  Athen^,  30,  31 ;  of  sun-dried 
brick,  near  the  9  large  jars,  33 ;  great  in- 
ternal wall  of  2nd  c,  40,  265;  another 
of  2nd  c,  265 ;  of  Lysimachus,  40 ;  stands 
on  d^ris  thrown  down,  63 ;  others,  40 ;  of 
Troy  disclosed  in  its  whole  circuit,  54; 
retaining  wall,  1st  c,  213 ; — ^rampart  wall 
of  2nd  c,  N.W.  of  gate,  paved  with  flags, 
207-8 ;— walls  of  2nd  and  3rd  c,  their 
relation  to  each  other,  268 ;  great  slope, 
easy  to  scale,  proves  them  only  substruc- 
tions, 268 ; — of  3rd  c,  new  wall  added  to 
wall  of  2nd  c. ;  its  peculiar  construction, 
305;  of  brick,  305;  densely  inhabited 
works  of  defence  over,  306;  city  wall 
brought  to  light  in  its  whole  circuit,  306 ; 


its  course,  307;  construction  of  brick, 
upon  a  few  courses  of  slabs,  founded  on 
clay  cakes  (q.  v.),  307 ;  Bumouf  s  descrip- 
tion and  sections  of  the  brick  walls,  308 ; 
section  of  remnant  of  the  brick  wall,  312 ; 
—of  4th  c. ;  no  large  city  wall,  properly  so 
called,  518,  519 ;  one  N.W.  of  tower-road ; 
ancient  enclosure  wall,  with  battlements, 
on  N.W.;  2  more  on  S.E.;  all  beyond 
precincts  of  3rd  c,  319 ;  no  brick  walls  of 
defence,  320; — of  5th  c,  doubtful;  per- 
haps destroyed  by  succeeding  settlers,  574; 
— of  N.  I. ;  great  Hellenic  wall  built  im- 
mediately on  ddbris  of  3rd  c,  311 ;  only 
the  lower  courses  of  the  Greek  tower  pre- 
Macedonian,  609 ;  great  city  wall  ascribed 
to  Lysimachus,  well  preserved ;  probably 
repaired  by  Sylla ;  traces  of  an  inner  wall, 
connecting  2  quadrangular  forts,  610. 

Walpole,  ^Memoirs  relating  to  European 
and  Asiatic  Turkey*  186. 

Washing-troughs,  stone,  of  Trojan  women 
outside  Troy,  144. 

Wave-line  ornament  on  fragment  of  a  great 
pithos,  280. 

Wave  ornament  on  vases,  like  Cypriote  cha- 
racter go,  ko,  or  kho,^  369,  383,  384,  &c. 

Weapons,  bronze,  Tr.,  mass  molten  together 
by  fire,  482  ;  long  quadrangular  bar  with 
sharp  end,  Tb.,  482;  another  such,  and 
2  smaller,  Tr.,  494.  See  Battle-Axes ; 
Daggers ;  Lance-heads,  (N.B.  No  swords 
found,) 

Webb,  P,  Barker,  his  *  Topographic  de  la 
Troade,*  20, 188  et  passim ;  places  Troy 
at  Chiblak,  20;  geology  of  Ida  and  its 
valleys,  69,  70;  description  of  climate 
and  beauty  of  the  Trojan  land,  102-3 ; 
account  of  Flora  of  the  Troad,  116. 

Weight,  standard  of,  in  Asia  Minor.  See 
Mina, 

Weights :  3rd  c,  one  (probably)  of  green 
gabbro-rock,  436 ;  for  doors,  looms,  or 
nets,  of  terra-cotta,  411 ;  of  stone,  442, 
443,  444 ;— 4th  c,  of  stone  for  nets,  570, 
584 ;  similar  in  Denmark,  584. 

Wrlcker,  *  Kleine  Schriften,'  187. 

Well,  Oreek,  in  the  Acropolis  of  N.  I.,  211. 

Wendt,  J,  F.,  kindness  to  the  author,  8; 
death,  9  n. 

Wheat,  a  field  of,  under  the  walls  of  Troy 
(Horn.),  118, 145 ;  remains  of,  in  Trojan 
houses,  320 ;  other  grain,  320  n. 

Wheel,  leaden,  with  4  spokes,  4th  c,  doubt- 

*  Thes«  are  only  varioas  readingB  of  the  same 
character,  J\ "     See  p.  695,  a,  near  the  top. 
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less  model  of  wheels  in  use  there ;  com-* 
pared  with  other  forms  of  wheels ;  eight 
spokes  in  Homer's  chariot  of  Hor^,  565. 

Wheels,  moving,  on  whorls,  417. 

WheUtones :  1st  c,  of  iadiirated  slate ;  ex- 
amples from  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  248; 
— 3rd  c,  of  green  stone ;  common  in  all  the 
pre-historic  cities,  hut  rare  at  Mycenae, 
443;  similar  at  Szihalom  and  Thera, 
443 ; — 4th  c,  porphyry,  with  inscription, 
567, 697 ;  many  of  slate  and  porphyry,  571. 

WhorU,  stone,  of  steatite,  ahoat  50  collected, 
422 ;  contrast  with  the  great  namher  found 
at  Mycenae,  422,  443. 

Whorls,  terra-cotta :  1st  c,  plain  and  orna- 
mented ;  the  latter  known  hy  the  flat 
form ;  probahly  offerings  to  Athene 
Ergan^  229;  found  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  Mexico,  Mycenae  (very  few, 
but  many  of  stone),  Thera,  231 ; — 2nd 
c,  also  all  black,  smaller  than  in  1st, 
with  incised  ornamentation  as  in  upper 
cities,  303 ; — 3rd  c,  double,  or  top-shaped, 
rare,  416 ;  various  forms  and  'patterns, 
416  f. ;  nearly  half  have  incised  pat- 
terns, 416 :  generally  on  one  side  only, 
sometimes  on  both ;  crosses,  with  dots, 
ftf  and  Lfi,  man  with  uplifted  arms,  418 ; 
a  moving  wheel,  written  characters,  burn- 
ing altars,  animals,  plants,  flowers,  zigzags, 
the  sun,  birds,  probably  storks,  416-420 ; 
rudeness  of  representation  due  to  a  sacred 
tradition ;  uniformity  of  style,  419 ; 
spirals,  strokes,  and  dots,  420 ;  all  perfo- 
ratf  d,  of  coarse  clay,  coated  with  fine  clay 
and  polished— K^lours  red,  yellow,  black 
or  grey,  thoroughly  baked  (but  in  other 
cities  imperfectly) ;  ornamentation  in- 
cised, and  filled  with  white  chalk ; 
hardly  any  show  signs  of  wear,  421 ; 
probably  votive  offerings  to  Athen^  Er- 
gan^,  419,  420,  422 ;  more  than  18,000 
collected;  comparison  with  the  few  at 
Mycenae,  422; — thousands  in  4th  a, 
like  those  in  3rd,  518,  571 ;  various 
patterns ;  written  characters,  562-564, 
571,  572 ;  patterns  of  3rd  c.  recur,  571 ; 
crosses,  altars,  rV  and  ^,  hares  and  other 
animals,  zigzags,  a  man  (probably),  sym- 
metrical patterns,  571-2 : — 5th  c,  patterns 
often  different  frum  3rd  and  4th ;  fabric 
inferior ;  shape  more  elongated  and 
pointed ;  examples  of  new  forms ;  one 
with  three  deer  ;  another  with  strange 
scratch! ngs,  573  ; — 6th  c,  ornamented, 
594,  596 ;  frequent,  of  same  dull- 
black   clay  as    the   other  pottery ;    de- 


coration linear,  with  ^  and  \f\ ; — ^rare  in 
stratum  of  N.  I.,  thoroughly  baked  and 
plain,  618 ;  their  place  seems  taken  by 
the  stamped  lenticular  discs  (q,  v.). 

WinckelTnanUf  E,,  of  Ankershagen,  2  n. 

Windy  at  Hissarlik,  troublesome  from  N., 
25 ;  Homer's  icy  blasts  of  Boreas,  26 ; 
table  of  prevalent  winds,  101. 

Wine,  huge  jars  (niBoi)  for  (see  Pith^i); 
making  of  in  modem  Troad,  118 ;  mixing* 
vessels  for  (see  Craters) ;  wine-mer- 
chant's magazine  under  temple  of  Athen^, 
379  (comp.  Cellars), 

Wing4ike  projections,  on  Trojan  idols,  331, 
&c. ;  and  vases,  339,  381,  &c. 

Wire,  gold,  Trojan,  drawn  finer  on  account 
of  the  purity  of  the  gold,  458 ;  quadran- 
gular, Tr.,  494. 

Wittmackf  Dr,j  on  seeds  from  the  Troad, 
320  n. 

Wolf  with  Romulus  and  Remus,  on  coins  of 
N.  I.,  641,  647. 

Wollertf  'Hopping  Peter,'  village  tailor  of 
Ankershagen,  his  stories,  4,  5.  -^ 

Wood,  beams  for  floors,  in  2nd  and  3rd  c., 
30,  274 ;  difiSculty  of  working  with  the 
stone  axes,  274;  largely  used  for  build- 
ings of  3rd  c,  as  shown  by  quantity  of 
ashes,  266 ;  wooden  houses  of  5th  c,  573. 

Wooden  Horse,  legend  of,  160,  161 ;  opinions 
about,  207 ;  bearing  on  argument  upon 
the  site  of  l>oy,  208. 

Wool,  ancient  export  of,  from  Phrygia,  112  ; 
woollen  thread,  carbonized,  still  on  a 
distaff,  3rd  c,  327. 

Workmen,  numbers  and  wages  of,  21,  22, 
24,  27,  51. 

Worsaae,  *  Nordiske  Oldsager,*  215  et 
passim. 

Writing,  in  Asia  Minor,  long  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  proved 
by  Dr.  Schliemann's  discoveries,  691. 

Written  characters,  on  seals,  415  ;  on 
whoris,  417-i20. 

XANTHUSf  Lydian  historian,  on  the 
Mysian  language,  119. 

Xanthus,  R.  (*  yellow '),  the  *  divine,'  i.e. 
Greek  name,  equivalent  to  the  native 
Scamander  (q.  v.),  705. 

Xenophon  for  the  N.  I.  site,  170. 

Xerxes,  his  bridge  of  boats,  133 ;  visits  N, 
Ilium  as  Homer's  Troy ;  sacrifices  to 
Athen^ ;  makes  libations  to  Trojan  heroes, 
168,  680 ;  topography  of  his  march,  168- 
9  n. ;  N.  I.  of  no  importance  then  but  for 
its  shrine,  689. 
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TENl    KIOI,    Christian    village,   fever- 

stricken,  106. 
Teni    Shehr,    106,    site   of    the   ancient 

Sigeum  (q,  v.). 
Terktusif  military  farm,  101. 

ZABOBOWO,  in  Posen,  pre-historic grave- 
yard, excavated  by  Professor  Virchow  and 
his  children,  pottery  from,  223  et  passim. 

Zarpanit  or  Zirhanit,  Babylonian  goddess, 
prototype  of  the  Trojan  female  idols 
(Lenormant),  339. 

Zfleia,  Lycian  c.  on  the  Aesepus,  132 ;  at 
end  of  a  chief  branch  of  Ida,  68. 

Zetis,  temple  of,  in  the  Pergamos,  140. 

Zeus  Herkeios,  altar  of,  Priam  slain  at,  211 ; 
shown  by  Greek  Ilians,  211. 

Zeus  MeUichios  =  Moloch,  154. 

Zeus  Nikephoros,  with  Palladium,  on  coins 
of  N.  I.,  642. 


Zigzag  ornament  on  a  Trojan  tripod,  357 ; 
pattern  on  whorls,  418,  420,  &c. 

Zinc    (^fvddpyvpor)    in    M.    Ida,    253-4. 
Gomp.  Brass, 

Zoology  of  the  Troad :  Barker  Webb  aud 
Tchihatcheff  on ;  wild  beasts  in  Ida,  llO 
lions,  bears,  panthers,  wolves ;  the  boar 
horses,  asses,  mules,  oxen,  goats,  cameU 
sheep,  111 ;  use  of  the  ox  for  agriculture 
buffalo  also  used  in  farming ;  the  Bactrian 
camel ;  stag  rare ;  deer,  roebuck,  and  gazelle 
frequent ;  birds,  various  but  little  known, 
112  ;  the  stork,  112,  113  ;  cranes;  various 
vultures;  one  eagle;  a  bird,  probably 
Homer*s  Ghalcis  or  Cymindis  (^.  v.) ;  owls, 
113 ;  snakes,  numerous  and  poisonous  ; 
tortoises,  land  and  water ;  annelids,  leeches ; 
locusts;  Kermes  worm,  114;  Yirchow's 
report  on  Conchylia,  114  L ;  their  use  for 
food,  115,  116. 
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